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CHAPTER  VI. 


FMOM  THE  BEQOmmQ,  TO  THE  MIDDLE  QF  THE 
mTBBNTH  CENTURY.  A.D.  1400-l4fiO. 


PART  I. 


SuOt^Iita^  0t.  tie  Opmmg  ^.  Me  9/Utfl9k  Cm^lmrf  ■  Qggr* 

ttmUmnet'if  Fkrmiee  ia M§ Fif9f§eU^ExpedUkm  of  the  Sm^ 
feroT  Rohert^RtpokOnm  m  the  MUHarjf  Spkm  ^  Ifal^ 
Sekoolrf  Mmm  Chimttlt^lHtemi^biiin  of  the  Oenem  Chi- 

■  valry — EvacMition  of  Lombardy  by  the  Emperor — Demger  of 
Florence— Deaf h  of  Gian  Galeazzo — DisnicmbeT merit  of  the 
'Milanese  Slates — Restoration  of  the  jiolttical  Balance  in  Italy 
—  Cunquef^fs  of  Francesco  da  Carrara^  Lord  of  Padua — Hatred 
and  Jealousy  of  the  Venetians  towards  him — Their  fast  War 
agaimt  kim^GaUant  Defence  of  Carrara — Fall  of  Fadua  to 
the  Venetian* — Murder  of  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  hit  Sam 
m  the  Prisons  of  Vemce — Extinction  efike  Homei  of  Carrara 
mad  Scmla^Tke  Postessiont  of  Vemce  extended  to  the  Adige 
Fbemoe^Mer  mpniwt.  Fmchtm  ^  lAtf  iS^Mory  ef  Piem^ 
Remetmiee  itf  ih»  Finpt  BMMe  t^  theh  Ctly  Si0nmg$ 
TOI»  n*  B 
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tmiFartkude  ofth§  FnhMmU^Sidjugatkm  of  Fim  by  Flo- 
rem>e — Papal  Affairs — Progress  of  the  Great  Schism — Succes- 
sors of  Urbaji  VJ, ;  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VII.^  Gregory  A//. 
'^Eager  Desire  of  Europe  for  Uie  Re-umon  of  the  Church — 
Benedict  XIII.,  the  Successor  of  Clement  VI I .  at  Avignon — 
His  Efforts  to  prolong  the  Schism — Mutual  Evasions  of  Gre- 
gory XUm  and  Benedict  XIIL — Council  of  Pi§a  -^Depositiom 
of  Gregory  XIL  and  Benedict  XIIL — Electim  of  Alexander 
V* — RemUmce  of  the  deposed  Pontiffs — The  Schim  rendend 
more  duptraU^Ladukmi,  King  ^  Naplu^ItMimuijf  uOtT' 
,  fin§  m  the  ^fiure  ^  Rmst  emd  oecvfiee  ilmt  Capital  and  tke 
Pi^ai  Terriiarf  JSit  amii^om  Duigns — fftnr  qf  Pkrmtea 

from  Berne — Nem  BxpMim  of  Lome  IL  of  Anjou  agamel 

Naples — Battle  of  Rocca  Secca — Defeai  and  Danger  of  Ladit» 
laus — His  final  Tr'mmpli  over  Louis  and  Peace  with  his  Ene- 
nies-^His  Treachery,  Sack  of  Rome,  and  jiew  Conquest  of  the 
Papal  States — Power  of  Ladislaus — Italy  in  Danger  of  /*u 
universal  Tyranny — His  Death — Scandal  excited  in  Europe  by 
the  Continuance  of  t/ie  Great  Schism — Infamous  Kejrutation  of 
Pope  John  XXIIL  the  Successor  of  Alexander  V.-^The  Em- 
peror Sigismund — His  lamdabk  EfforU  to  give  Peace  to  the 
Church —  Council  ef  Cptuktnce — DepotiUan  of  John  XXilL-^ 
Beiignaiion  i^  Gregory  XJL^DepoMm  of  Benedict  XUL^ 
Bfeetion  qf  Jf«r<m  V.'^Tmmmitim  ^  <Af  Qreolt  Sddm  ^ 
tike  Cherd^Afmre  <^  lamimiig^^oiitimied  Anmreky  In  tkai 
PromiiiMifier.aoDoBik^  €KanGaimmtM  Qkmamiiieana, 
ZMe  ^  mhm^Hie  dtroekiee  mid  JuamiMiim  Filippo 
JMe  ^  Mikm-nBotieal  tke  MiUmem  Pmm^ 
Cruel  Ingratitiide  ^  FtSppo  liMa  to  hu  Zhtchete-^Hie  4e' 
qmti^on  qf  the  Sigmory  of  Genoa,  and  Conqueete  m  Loodmrdy 
"^Encounter  between  the  Milanese  and  Swiss^BaUle  of  Arbedo 
-^Grandeur  of  Filippo  Maria. 

CHAP.  The  fifteenth  century  dawned  heavily  on  the  only 
Italiau  state  which  stili  enjoyed  or  merited  the 


RtBfeofrtaly 
ut  the 


poflsesakm  of  freedom.  WiAoat  dies  and  eimoet 

open-  wifliout  hope,  whfle  the  spirit  of  liberty  was 
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every  where  expiring  around  her,  Florence  found  CHAP. 
lierself  the  solitary  champion  of  independence 
against  the  cra%  and  perMioiis  tynnt»  who  was  ^  w 
eageily  watdiing  the  moment  for  her  destroetion.  ^S^llt 
Already  master  of  almost  all  Lombardy,  the  duke 
Gian  Galeazzo  of  Milan  had  now  entangled  the  ^Tod^''^ 
lepnUics  of  Toacanyin  his  snares;  theprepon-  ^maI!!^* 
derance  of  his  power  was  hourly  becoming  more 
OTerwheljuing  and  terrific ;  and  having  entirely 

Florenee  with  fieft  and  dties  sub* 


jeeted  to  hia  dominion,  he  only  awaited  the  first 
favorable  occasion  for  undermining  by  fraud  or 
lEsiqg  by  violenoe  that  last  strong  hold  of  ItaUaa 
democmcy.  The  Ghibdin  ehieftalns  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  republics  of  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Sienna, 
had  all  been  inveigled,  as  if  by  a  species  of  fasci- 
nation^  into  the  circle  of  his  tyranny;  and  these 
powers,  which  even  by  their  dissensions  had 
hitherto  preserved  and  balanced  the  safety  of 
Tuscany,  eould  mw  in  thenr  union  under  one 
master  contribute  only  to  the  completion  of  the 
general  slavery.  Lucca,  except  Florence,  was  the 
sole  Tuscan  city  in,  any  degree  independent  of 
Gian  Galeatao ;  but  she  had  just  fidien  under  a 
domestic  tyrant,  Paolo  Guinigi,  who  cultivated  1401 
the  alliance  and  protection  of  the  duke. 

The  GoneUtion  of  Italy  genetaUy  was  as  little 
cakidafted  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  Floren- 
tines, as  that  of  their  own  province.  The  selfish 
oligarchy  of  Venice,  in  imaginary  security  within 
their  lagunea,  would  make  no  e Art  to  check  the 
projects  of  the  duke  of  Milan ;  Genoa  herself  no 
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CHAP,  lunger  ftee,  was  die  Bnbject  of  Fnom;  aad,:of 

wmi  three  signers  of  eastern  Lombardy,  Gonzaga 
lord  of  Mantua  and  the  marquis  of  Este  had  sedu- 
knidj  lecbnciled  tkemsehres  with  the  MifaoMe 
duke.   In  the  interest  of  the  Flofrentines  thete 

remained  only  the  lord  of  Padua,  less  an  ally  from 


whom  aucooun  could  be  esq^cted,  than  afiiithful 
dependant  who  might  himaelf  need  their  pmteo- 

tion.  While  such  was  the  condition  of  Tuscany 
and  northern  Italy,  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula 
presented aaeqoaDyunpiomifliiig aspect..  Inthe 


which 


HJUJCV 


long  train  of  dnorders  and  civfl  ware 

Naples  was  but  just  emerging  under  young  La- 
■difliauSy  that  kingdom  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
mrndbered  in  the  political  combinations  of.  Italy. 
The  papal  power,  too,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
diadow  by  the  great  schism  of  the  church; .the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Romagna  was  as  usual 
broken  up  into  petty  tyrannies ;  and  its  principal 
city,  Bologna — the  only  interesting  spot  in  this 
obscure  division  of  the  peninsula— was  no  longer 
the  power&il  republic  who  had  lately  ranged  her- 
self by  the  side  of  Florence  against  Milan.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  new  century  the  &tal  violence 
.  of  ftction.  threw  Bologna  into  the  power  of  one 
of  her-  dtiiens  who  established  himsdf  in  the 
siguiory.  This  was  Giovanni  BentivOglio,  a  name 
indebted  to  this  revolution  for  the  origin  of  its 
.ccAebrity  in  Uuiy  in  later  times.   For  it  was  part 

of  the  unhappy  destiny  of  this  country,  that  the 
.  :greatness  of  her  sons  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
,wonnds  which  they  inflicted  on  her  bosom. 
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Even  the  conBternatiou  which  filled  Florence  at  chap.  . 
the  itttelligenfle  that,  to  crown  all  the  defection 
mbkb,  the  cttme  of  freedom  had  8iiitaiiie4f  her  C^^, 
ancient  ally  Bologna  had  passed  away  under  a  ^^SSIS^of 
laaster  from  her  republican  govemmant,  could  ylJ'J^J^ 
not  rabdae  the  raKdutioii  of  the  people  and  their 
mien.   They  saw  by  the  secret  iiiachinatioiis  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  and  even  by  his  open  aggres-  > 
81011  i^n  their  frontiers^  that  the  maintenance  of  • 
peace  vrith  him  wasAtill  impossible.   They  there* 
fore  laboured  to  prevent  the  new  signor  of  Bologna 
firom  falling  under  his  influence,  by  themselves 
CD&diiduig  an  alliance.foreigii  to  their  principleB  - 
irith  Bentivog^o ;  and  they  extended  their  nego- 
ciatioTis  to  discover  beyond  the  Alps  a  source  of 
aid  which  was  denied  to  them  in  Italy.   The  situ- 
ation  of  the  empire  at  this  moment  &yored  their 
views.    The  electoral  body  had  deposed  the  feeble ' 
Wenceslaus,  and  substituted  in  his  place  Robert 
eledoi^pahitine.   The  German  piinoes  considered . 
Oe  ^nreadon  of  tiie  dnchy  of  MSan  by  Wenceslaus 
as  an  alienation  of  an  imperial  province ;  and,  in 
nising  Robert  .to  the.  throne,  they  made  it. an. 
grtide  of  their,  compact  with  him,  that  he  should 
annul  the  investiture  which  his  predecessor  had 
sold  to  Gian  (xaleazzo.   The  Florentines  tbere* 
fim  Jbnnd 'little  diflSeuhy  in  inducmg  the  new 
emperor  to  attack  the  duke  of  Milan;  and  a 
treaty  was* concluded  between  Robert  and  the 
wedthy  republic  by.  whidi  he  undertook*  on.  re* 
ctipt  of  large  subsidies,  to  invade  Lombardy  and 
to.  strip  Gian  Galeazjsu  of  lus»  dominions.   As  the 
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CHAP,  war  was  declared  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  the 
.YI*.   whole  force  of  the  Gennan  confederation  was 

Ik   The  prcpa* 


FAB*  I* 


samBioiied  to  swril  the  expedi^ 
rations  which  the  duke  of  Mihui  made  for  hn  do* 
fence  were  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
impeiidiii^  struggle.  He  leried  an  extfmidiiiafy 
contribntMMi  Oil  his  states ;  and  with  die  imflaense 
resources  wliich  lie  thus  collected,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  condottieri^  he  assembled 
under  his  banners  all  Ae  most  funous  captains 
of  Italy  with  their  bands.  In  this  manner  he 
drew  together  an  army  of  above  13,000  cuiras- 
siers, with  12^000  infantry.  The  emperor  Ridiiert 
on  his  part,  thoi^h  the  contingents  of  the  German 
SnpeditiMi  feudatorjcs  did  not  amount  to  above  half  of  their 

of  t'le  crnpe- 

'or^R^ert.  stipulated  foTce^  mustered  15,000  cuirassiers  be- 
sides ii 


1401 


WW 

ry ;  and  entering  Italy  with  this  army, 
he  wao  immediately  joined  by  the  lord  of  P^ichm. 

This  invasion  which  was  attended  with  such 
sy'^t^  iiaposing  drcumstances,  and  which  appeared  to 


ReTolution 
in  tiie  mill- 
t«rj  sysl 
ofttaljr* 


atndous  expeototioa  destined  to  change  the  pofi- 

tical  condition  of  the  peninsula,  by  a  strange 
caprice  of  tbrtune  produced  only  a  single  (br- 
inish* But  this  partial  affiur  of  ams  had  in  itself 
oonseqneiioes  which,  howeror  mdooked  for  and 
contrary  to  vulgar  anticipation,  held  no  unimpor* 
tant  influence  upon  the  subsequent  £Eite  of  Italy 
nearly  one  hunAwdyeais.  HuMrefoimeily 
the  infatuation  by  which  the  Italians  of  the  four- 
teenth century  voluntarily  yielded  to  stiangers  a 
sttperiority  in  martial  repotatioii;  and  we  ham 
the  hmg  come  of  dfgradation  and  diame 


.4*  « 
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which  was  inflicted  on  their  country  by  the  exclu-  CUA£. 
ttve  emfioymmt  of  foreign  mesoeomss,  and  the 
•  imiesisted  mvages  of  fofeigii  eooipeiueB 

ture.  Thus,  although  a  few  native  capt^iins  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  were  still  to  be  found  thinly 
scattered  waumg  those  mercenary  Jiands  whic^ 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Italian  states,  the  profes- 
sion ot  arms  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  to 
Qmum,  Frendij  and  English  adventurers^  led  by 
eaplttiDs  of  dieir  own  nations.  But  before  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  last  of  the  foreign  condottieri,  a 
Devolution  had  silentiy  been  prepared  in  the  nnli« 
tary  system  of  Italy.  In  the  year  1379,  Alheric 
di  Barbiano,  a  petty  Komagnol  chieftain^  formed 
uader  the  auspices  of  St.  Geotge  a  band^  com- 
posed esjdnsively  of  Italians,  which  successively 
passed  under  his  orders  into  the  stipendiary  ser- 
vke  of  the  diferent  states  of  the  peninsula.  This  soMor 
eompany  of  St.  George,  which  was  ably  disci-  Mnb.^ 
plined  by  Barbiano,  soon  became  distinguished 
for  valour  and  military  skill,  and  formed  the 
frvoffite  sduxd  into  which  the  adventuions  youA 
of  tiie  penioBula  entered  to  learn  the  qudfties  of 
soldiership.  Barbiano  was  himself  an  accomplished 
fapfatnj  iHit  his  £une  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
mm  oelehrated  leaders,  who  •  emulated  his  ex> 

ample,  or  were  formed  in  the  school  of  St.  George. 
Amng  his  contemporaries,  Jacopo  del  Vermes 
ihefittihfal  general  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Cado 
and  Pandolfo  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  Ottobon  Terzo> 
Facino  Cane,  and  other  Italian  captains  who  had 
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CSiAp;  tnfaMi  bbdiei  ef  their  oountrymen,  rivaDed  or 
TM  i  s^^P^ssed  him  in  reputation ;  and  after  his  death 
vAiv^'  we  shall  find  the  two  most  famous  generak  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  St  George,  separating  the  ^ 
military  adventurers  of  Italy  into  opposite  factions 
by  a  rivahry  which  continued  through  more  than  a 
•ingle  generation. 

Notwithstanding  the  revival  of  military  spirit 
among  the  Italians^  a  lingering  prejudice  that  the 
native  benda  were  unequal  to  resist  the  shock  of 
TraniMdj^e  heavy  cavalry  still  pervaded  the  po* 
ninsula,  when  the  emperor  Robert  descended  into 
the  Milanese  domini<Hi8  with  the  gens-darmerie 
df  Germany.  The  army  of  Gian  Galeaiso  was 
composed  entirely  of  Italians  ;  and  the  timid 
.  duke  gave  a  positive  order  to  Jacopo  del  Yerme, 
who  commanded  in  chief  for  him  amidst  a  gakzy 
of  the  ablest'  cftptains  of  Italy,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous encounter  with  the  German  cuirassiers, 
and  to  protract  the  war  by  throwing  his  forces 
into  the  starong  places  of  Lombardy.  But  Jacopo 
and  his  brother  leaders  had  a  more  correct  senti- 
ment of  their  own  talents  and  of  the  qualities  of 
their  bands.  The  German  discipline  had  re- - 
mained  unchanged  and  unimproved  for  a  century : 
the  Italians,  in  resuming  the  career  of  arms  and 
in  exercising  their  ingenuity  against  each  other, 
had  ediausted  all  the  resonrees  of  that  inventive^ 
and  intelligent  spirit  which  belonged  to  their 
nation.  They  had  wrought  many  advantageous 
alterations  in  the  tactics,  such  as  tiiey  weife,  of 
dieir  age ;  their  olfensive  weapons  were  wielded^ 
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trilli  iiew  deiicrityj  their  aniMMur  mm  tempmi  chap* 
perfeotion,  ibeir  hofseg  were  tfained,  brMed^  ^ 

and  bitted  with  superior  skill ;  and  while  aiuiies 
weie  only  mnaBca  of  heavy  oayaby,  ^nffeHfnw^  in 
Hum  oaiiuituB  ww  soffieimt  to  detonnme 
balance  of  victory.    Jacopo  del  Verme  fearlessly  Diaoonf. 
ttirew  his  sqnadrras  into  contact  with  the  Gennan  g^^^ 
ddvaliy,  lad  in  the  fint  ddnniflh  near  Brescia  ^ 
nmden  weie  routed.   The  duke  of  Austria  and 
the  burgravc  of  Nuremburg  were  unhorsed  and 
ei^tuxed^-and  the  afiair  would  have  drawn  on  the 
diBeoanfitme  of  the  whide.  imperial  army,  if  the 
lord  of  Padua  had  not  covered  its  retreat  with  a 
body  of  Italian  cuirasaieni  who  served  under  his 

etden.  TheGermanswerethrown  by  this  check 
hrto  a  panic  which  was  Uie  greater  from  their 
previous  confidence.  The  discovery  of  their  in- 
feriorityf  wheve  they  had  calculated  on  easy  ync* 
tsty,  at  .  mee  eenqpletely  subdued  dm  oouiage, 
aiid  intimidated  them  from  a  second  encounter ; 
and  the  Italians,  thus  taught  to  despise  their  an* 
cient  masten,  learnt  also  to  discard  l^e  apprehen- 
sion  of  danger  from  their  future  attacks.  Ui^  the 
dose  of  the  Mteenthjcentury  their  sense  of  martial 
■aperiorfef  lemained  unchanged  from  that  hour. 

Hiiwem  flattering  this  trial  of  arms  might 
have  proved  to  the  pride  of  Italy,  if  Italy  had 
been  united,  it  was  calculated  to  incKeaae  the 
f^my  limbodinga  with  which  Flomoe  had 
reason  to  regard  the  continued  success  of  Gian 
Galeaazo.  Notwithstanding  the  courageous  re- 
sistance which  the  republic  had  hitherto,  opposed 
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CHAP,  to  bis  schemes  of  aggrandizemeBt,  his  power 
seemed  only  to  bsvo  been  oonfinned  and  eideikMl 

by  a  vain  resistance.  After  the  last  pecuniary 
aacf iiices  which  Florence  had  choerfuUy  made  to 
secnie  the  aJUanee  of  the  empem  and  to  e&iiat 
Us  eiipidity  in  her  oanse^  his  assistanoe  was  at 
an  end.  A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the 
duke  of  Austiia,  Gian  Galsaazo  released  his  pri- 
maer,  aad  it  was  immediately  erident  that  this 

act  of  apparent  generosity  was  not  without  a  suf- 
ficient motive*  The  duke  of  Austria^  after  sow-* 
ing  dissensiens  and  diMmst  in  the  imperial  etmp, 
quitted  the  army  and  vetomed  into  Oermany. 
His  example  was  contagious  where  despondency 
had  already  succeeded  to  presumption,  and  So* 
bert  was  compeHed  to  letiie  to  Padua  and  to 
disband  the  contingents  of  the  empire.  Thus 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  greater  part  of 
Us  fiMTcs,  lie  only  lingered  in  Padu  with  the  hopo 
of  extorting  new  subsidies  finom  the  Florentines ; 
but  that  people  were  weary  oi  paying  for  services 
mUch  ware  sure  <rf  never  bei^g  performed*  By 
the  interested  oflBhm  of  the  Venetians^  who 
mod  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  the  duke 


m 

11 

themaehres,  or  daring  openly  to  proYofce  tlie  hos- 
tility of  Giau  Galeazzo,  the  Florentines  were  in- 
deed persuaded  to  make  one  more  advance  of 
B^mim  mon^  to  Robert ;  but  finding  this  siipply  pro- 
Hj^j^lbr  dttee  no  effldent  exertim,  they  vefiised  ftrdMf 
^1402   ^^^^^^ '       ^  emperor  at  length  withdrew  into 
Germany. 
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The  wJiole  weight  of  the  war  wag  now  to  de- 
iesBil  ii{ioii  4bB  tlttwatioBB,  tad  their  tenitory 

was  only  preserved  from  being  inundated  by  the 
Milanese  a|iuies>  hy  a  new  enterprise  which  de- 
lagred  the  wengrmro  ot  Gkii  Gileazio.  With 
tlMB  derigK  of  poPBoaoing  himself  of  the  signiory 
of  Bologna,  he  declared  war  against  Giovamn 
BcoftlToi^  the  tyrant  of  that  city ;  and  injawAfffy 
tke  nmMRNB  ficdognese  enlea  to  join  hia  nttilai» 
by  the  liope  whicii  he  deceitfully  held  out  to  them» 
that  he  would  restore  their  repjdbhc  to  freedom^ 
he  poured  his  tioopa  inti^ltif  tevritoiy.  This 
attack  obliged  Bentivoglio  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Florentines,  and  their  ibrces  were 
inmedialety  aoDt  te  his  protection.  But  tiieir 
alianoe  oonld  not  avert  Ub  mm ;  and  his  hnpa- 
tient  presumption  exposed  the  Florentine  army 
to  an  overthrow  at  Casalecehio,  where  the  Bolog- 
naie  aoilitia  who  detested  his  yoke  lefiiaed  te  figlrt 
for  him.  He  lied  after  his  defeat  to  Bologna ; 
the  people  rose  in  arms  and  deliTeved  the  gates  to 
the  Milanese  troops  and  their  own  eziks;  end 
Bentivoglio,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  was 
secured,  and  murdered  in  prison  by  order  of  the 
MilMWfTf  general  It  was  then  seen  how  wdl 
Oim  Galeaaao  designed  to  keep  his  immiise  to 
Ihe  Bolognese:  the  forms  of  their  state  were 
vssUmd  only  that  one  of  his  oreatuies  might  pro* 
pose  Urn  finr  signor;  his  cavBtary  lode  the  dQr ; 
and  the  republican  party  were  driven  again  into 
exile. 
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CHAP.      The  faO  of  Bologna  under  her  dangerous 
^     enemy  entailed  the  last  crisis  in  the  fortunes  4t£ 
Urn  FJoMntine  lepubiic.  For  tan  yean  that  fim  * 

Pggrrf  state  had  maintained  an  unequal  slaru^le  agaiait 
tlie  power  and  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ; 
and  had  exhausted  her  strength  and  drained  her ' 
reeovroee  by  ike  repetition  of  unBuecesBful^fari&r 
She  had  no  longer  allies  in  the  peninsula  or  hope ' 
of  foreign  euccour ;  liie  whole  oircuit  of  her  fron- 
laen  was  endosed  by  the  dependeneiea  of  Milan; 
and  Gian  Galeazsso^  instead  of  vigorously  assait 
ing  her  territory,  stationed  his  troops  with  his- 
usual  art  around  it^  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  sea  and  with  the  other  states  of  Italy: 

By  this  plan  of  blockade,  he  designed  at  a  blow 
to  paralyze  the  commerce  of  Florence,  to  leave 
Ae  total  languor  of  trade  to  work  its  silent  and 
wasting  effiBcts^  and  to  await  llie  momoit  when 
the  enfeebled  republic  should  sink  from  exhaus- 
tiltai  and  internal  decay.  But  just  at  the  epodi 
wlien  Gian Oaleasao  seemed  about  to  reach  tlM' 
consummation  of  his  projects,  when  the  pros- 
perity of  Florence  was  sapped  at  its  foundations^ 
and  her  people  were  plunged  in  despair^  the  days 
of  the  tyrant,  as  if  Heaven  had  interposed  for  her 
relief,  were  already  numbered  to  their  ckse. 
Deat^of    Gum  Galeaiio  died  suddeidy  of  the  pestileDee  at 

CiMfi  Gale-  *  * 

a'castle  to  which  he  had  retired  to  escane  its  con* 

tagion.    Thus  Florence  was  unexpectedly  deli-- 
vered;  and  a  verse  which  was  applied  to  the 
OGcanon  echoed  the  public  joy  through  her* 
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VI 

;  tives  freed.  *  ^' '  * , 

PART  I, 

The  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  at  once  restored 
Ae  balanoe  of  Italy  wUch  his  successes  had  do- 
stroyed.   He  left  a  widow  with  two  sons,  Oio- 

vamii  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  of  whom  the 
ddest  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Between 
ttese  chOdrai  Iris  last  teMaamt  divided  Us 
ample  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa  and 
Cremona  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son 
Gaimele  Maria.  The  two  youi^  princes  were 
eeniBiitted  by  Ms  will  to  the  guaidianBli^  of  tte 
duchess-mother,  assisted  by  a  ('ouncil  of  regency, 
of  which  several  of  the  great  captains  of  merce- 
asries  were  members.  But  if  Gian  Galeauo,^  in 

leaving  the  most  celebrated  condottieri  of  Italy 
in  the  pay  of  his  house,  imagined  that  the  fidehty 
to  Irim  which  his  vigilance  and  their  torn  liad 
produced  would  be  tiansfened  to  his  ohiMreB, 
this  confidence  was  strangely  opposed  to  his 
ordinary  pohtical  sagacity  and  foresight^  and 
miseraUy  belied  by  the  event.  The  tyrant  was 
no  sooner  dead  than  the  great  states,  which  lie 
had  passed  his  lite  in  enlargii^  by  the  dark  alter- 
watioaat  perfidy  and  violence^ .  were  seiaed  and 
lent  into  peces  hy  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of 
the  men  to  whose  protection  he  had  consigned 
his  boy-heirs. 

There  can  be  little  to  deserve  attentioii  or 
excite  interest  in  the  internal  commotions  of  a 
.despotism;  and  I  shall  ratlier  relate  the  result  of 

'  *  n  hicdo  ^  lotto  e  noi  siain  liberi. 
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CHAP,  tbe  dko^^Q^rment  of  the  Milanese  states^  than 
plunge  die  reader  into  a  black  chaos  of  lapine 
v!^^  and  vieleDoe  and  cnidteieBy  of  perjuries  and  trea- 

2Srt7thr  sons  and  murder.  The  duchess-motlier — herself 
MUaoete  ^  Visconti  and  the  daughter  of  Bemabo — ^was 
mrthy  of  all  hef  boose.  Mistaking  ferocity  for 
courage,  wanton  crudity  for  masculine  vigour, 
and  atrocious  perfidy  for  political  skill,  she  ex- 
oated  aniveisal  fesistanee  to  her  aothimty ;  and 
after  pioToking  an  insorrection  of  the  MibuMse^ 
was  finally  seized  in  1404  by  the  party  which  had 
usurped  the  name  and  authority  of  her  eldest  mm, 
and  poisoned  in  prison.  In  the  general  dispefsien 
of  the  elements  of  government  which  Gian  Gale- 
aazo  had  established,  many  of  the  Lombard  cities 
revolted  from  Milan ;  and  without  one  asphration 
after  freedom,  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  signors :  the 
originid  order  of  petty  tyrants  whom  the  Visconti 
had  k»g  dispossessed  of  their  power.  Thus  Cre- 
mona submitted  to  Ugoliiio  Cavalcabo,  Crema  to 
the  Benzoni,  Placentia  to  the  Scotti,  Bergamo  to 
theSuardi^ComotoFrsnctainaRusoa.  JLodipassed 
under  the  dominion  of  an  obscure  pMbeian;  the 
-  Beccaria  promised  to  recover  their  ancient  inflw- 
mce  in  Pavia ;  and  of  the  generals  of  Gian  Gala- 
asao,  FadnoCaneseiaed  tiiedty  of  Alessandria,Ot> 
tobon  Terzo  occupied  Parma,  and  Pandollb  Mala^ 
testa  established  himseli^  in  the  signiory  of  Brescia. 

The  independent  powers  of  Italy  availed  theni^ 
selves  of  the  general  ruin  which  thus  appeared  to 
have  overtaken  the  house  of  Visconti  to  aggran- 
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dke  themselves  at  their  expenoe.  Thus  Florence,  chaP". 
who  had  beta  almidiMiad  by  att  a  the  vi.  * 

md^MgifyjNMoedled,  whin  OedMffer  was  past, 
m  forming  a  powerful  confederacy  to  despoil  the 
heirs  of  her  ancient  ioe.  But  she  at  fiiit  j^so* 
emEed  few  immediate  advutages  finr  herseUl 
Pope  Boni&ce  IX,  joined  her  in  a  league  with 
the  Yiew  of  recovering  the  possessions  of  the 
ebmrdi  in  Romagna ;  but.  he  had  no  sooner  ie» 
oeived  the  osssion  of  BokigDa  and  Perugia,  which 
gladly  exchanged  the  Milanese  tyranny  for  the 
milder  fona  of  papal  govmunent,  than  he  eon* 
dnded  a  sepamte  peace  with  the  MiTantne  le^ 

gency.  In  Tuscany  the  efforts  of  the  Florcutiueis 
were  incessant  to  restore  freedom  to  the  two 
lepuUiGS  whidi  Ghm  Galeaao  had  ensie?ed, 
Vnth  their  support  Sienna  recovered  her  liberty ; 
but  Pisa  was  secured  to  the  bastard  Gabriele 
Maria  of  Visconti  by  the  protectaim  which  that 
latd  obtained  in  his  new  inheritance  froet  the 
heutenant  who  go\  erned  for  tlie  king  of  France 
at  Genoa.  Florence  was  compelled  by  the  mea- 
sures which  the  French  govemor  adopted  for 
confiscating  her  merchandize  in  the  (Genoese  ports, 
to  desist  from  further  enterprises  against  the 
signer  oi  Pisa ;  but  she  had,  within  two  years  Rc^torttion 
after  the  death  of  Oian  Galeazzo,  already  per*  oi 
fected  the  great  end  of  her  war  against  the  Vis-  *^5l3^ 
conti.  arms  reduced  the  Ghibelin  nobles  of 

Ihe  Apennines,  whose  castles  overhung  her  ter- 
ritory, to  obedience  and  subjection ;  all  Tuscany, 
except  Pisa,  was  delivered  from  foreign  iniiuence; 
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Sienna  was  free ;  Bologna  and  Perugia  were 
wrested  firom  the  Milanese  yoke.  These  objects 
>ltMied»  Hotence  iJtii^  hcrdfefts:  fHi^m- 
deed  (rtffl  fupportod  dune  dgnora  wbo/  afker  the 
long  proscription  of  the  Guelf  party  in  Lombardy, 
had  now  revived  that  fiustioa.  in  the  citm  uad^r 
Aeir  dmunion ;  but  she  ceaoed  to  act- oilierwise 
than  as  an  auxiliary,  and  left  the  house  of  Visconti 
to  struggle.  wiA  the  diificuUies  by  whidi.that 
fiunilgr  <weie  now  sufficiently  oppressed.  * 
Amidst  tfae  -general  dissoIntHm  of  the  Mikmeee 


c< 

Fraoceioo 

iSflrS?  power  which  had  followed  the  death  of  Gian  Ga* 
du.  kazao,  the  lord  of  Padua  was  too  enterprising 
and  aasbitious,  and  had  too  many  resenlnients  to 
gratify  against  the  house  of  his  ancient  oppressor, 
to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  distractions 
and  weakness  of  Lombardy .  The  duchesMoothfr 
of  Milan  had  desired  to  ^  obtaki  Ids-  alltanee  or 
neutrality  by  large  cessions  of  territory ;  but  the 
personal  hatred  which  Jaoopo  del  Verme  and 
others  in  her  council  bore  to  Canrara»  had  ocoar 
sioned  the  rupture  of  her  negociatious  and  the 


•  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Istor. 
Fiorent.  b.  iii.  p.  280.  ad  fin. 
and  b.  iv.  ad  p.  294,  Mura- 
tori,Annali,A.r).  1 100— 1404. 
I  have  laboured  almost  in  de- 
spair to  collect  from  ray  con- 
stant guide  Muratori,  and  from 
Simoiidi,  cc.  56  and  58,  ma- 
teriik  Ibr  coiQposing  a  view  in 
any  degree  eatisfiictofy  of  the 
eonihsed  and  tlonny  period 
whldi  Imwediately  preceded 


and  followed  the  death  of  Gian 
Galeazzo.  The  account,  in  the 
third  book  of  Bracciolini,  of 
the  expedition  of  the  emperor 
Robert,  which  effected  such  a 
revolution  in  the  military  repu- 
tation of  Italy,  is  extremely  in- 
tereating ;  but  in  political  de- 
taila  tlie  biitory  of  BracdoUni 
if  not  ainaje  mflleienllf 
pvelieniive  fi»  our  purgote. 
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inrnlna  flie  IWiwwwfl  states  bjr  the  kri  of  chap 
PttdtUL  After  some  indecisive  hostilities^  he  was 
invited  to  undertake  an  attempt  upra  Vamuu  ^^!^ 
Gugliehno  daila  Scala,  mm  of  the  hmt  signor  of 
^hat  house^  whom  Gian  Galeazzo  had  driven  from 
his  doBiiiiioDS  to  dose  his  days  miseraUy,  in  exile 
and  hgr  ^patm,  now  trusted  that  the  moment  had 
andTed  fat  the  recovery  of  his  inheritance.  He 
knew  that  the  people  of  Verona  desired  to  return 
under  the  government  of  his  fiunily ;  he  held  a 
eomspoadenee  with  his  partizans  in  that  city; 

and  he  induced  Carrara,  to  whose  kindness  he  had 
been  indebted  for  a  subsistence  in  exile,  to  aid 
him  in  aniprisiiig  the  pkuse*  The  Paduan  anooy 
aoddenly  appeared  hefSm  Verona,  the  albctioD  of  « 
the  citizens  seconded  their  attempt,  and  the  waBs 
wm  carried  by  escalade  during  the  night.  The 
ea^Ie  of  the  Scsla*  again  rested  on  the  towen  of 
Verona,  but  amidst  the  rejoicings  which  welcomed 
him  to  the  capital  of  his  fathers,  GugUelmo  was 
abeady  smied  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  not  sit  on  horseback  to  make 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city ;  the  fatigue  of 
his  inauguration  increased  his  disorder ;  and  he. 
died  within  a  few  days,  f  The  fidi  of  Verona 

'  ^  An         pefdwd  on  a  tion  which  Dante  onca  fonnd 

Ufar  (ieak)  was  die  defice  at  die  oourt  of  Verona. 

oflbeb&Biay:--nlioiiMwlueli*  f  Theknd  ofMnadidnot 

in  apite  of  its  gfoomy  genea-  eaeiq^  ampicibn  of  having  ad* 

logy  of  eriue^  haa  aome  inte-  mli&tered  a  lUnr  poiaon  to 

natn^aiaoeiBtioiie  Sirllie  Ita-»  him  duit  he'night  make  Urn- 

Ikmacbolar,  fiou  the  pioiee*  idfhisheit;  hat  the  nolle  and 

tOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP,  seemed  to  the  Milanese  regency  only  a  prepara- 
tim  for  the  conquest  by  the  lord  of  Padua  of  all 

C^!^  tlie  cities  b^y«Nidtiike.Adi^  lie  had  alraady  taken 
many  cisiki  and  laid  siege  to  Vieenan;  and  Id 
the  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  their  own 
and  disturbed  govemmeat  to  reoat  his  pro* 
gteast  they  applied  themselYea  to  abrm  the  je»< 

lousy  and  revive  the  slumbering  hatred  of  the 

luicient  enemies  of  his  house. 
j?do^/^     The  Tm4ictiYe  oligarchy  of  Venice  bad  never 
4«  vm1».  fonnven  the  fiunfly  of  Carrara  Hbeir  share  in  the 

tUUM  to-  ^  .  .  ,  . 

wwuiiiin.  war  of  C'hiozza,  and  the  ingratitude  which  had 
preceded  that  contest ;  and  though  from  tempo- 
rising policy  they  had  indirectly  aided  Franceaeo 
Novello  in  recovering  his  throne  from  the  duke 
of  Milan^  and  had  even  allowed  him  formally  to 
himself  with  tlieni«  thev  still  resnrded 
with  no  fedinga  of  amity.  Thus,  therefimp 
though  they  had  made  few  efforts  to  check  the 
wide-spreading  power  of  Gian  Galea^zo^  which 
really  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  Italiaii 
independence,  they  were  easily  rouzed  by  their 

generoiii  dimeter  of  Cbnan  in  their,  ikilier's  poMenioQS. 
■hsold  tlirow  every  diieredit      Thm  can  bem  donbc  tint 

ma  tiie  i|ceiiiatioo»  and  Ougli^  die  fteqwq^  of  mim  in  Itil^ 

elino  is  expressly  dedaied  by  in  tiheie  ages  has  groundkssly 

aeveral  comemponvy  writen  moIt^Ued  similar  accwsatienB 

to bava  died aMimliy  offerer,  bcfond probabilily $  iir  we 

ind  ^yufBtmy.  Beddes,  the  souoe^  read  any  ipstanoe  oC 

giiOt  of  Gamm  would  have  death  in  the  pilSaeea  of  her 

been  vselesi,  as  Scala  left  two  chieftains*  which  is  noTooupled. 

Mns  when  the  Paduan  >  lord  with  a  chaq|e  of  poiaeD. 
hinaelf  inmedtately  invested 
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feign  to  believe,  that  the  projects  of  so  skilful  ^ 
and  warlike  a  prince  must  endanger  the  aa&ty  of 
their  state,  Thejr  were  also  j^erliaps  prone  to 
snspee*  tihat,  under  «he  vefl  <rf  deference  to  the 
republic,  he  doubtless  meditated  revenge  for  the 
misfortunes  into  which  she  had  plunged  his 
and  Umsdf  fifteen  years  before.  If  the  Vonetiaa 
nders  had  forgotten  their  habitual  dislike  and 
suspicion,  Jacopo  del  Verme,  who  from  his  per- 
sonal enmity  to  Carrara  chose  himself  to  appear 
before  the  senate  with  the  Mihuiese  embassy^ 
would  hare  instilled  into  tliat  body  distrust  and 
dread  of  their  enterprising  neighbour ;  and  he  at 
least  knew  how  to  enlist  the  ambition  of  the  doge 
and  senate  in  the  Milanese  alliance.  He  offered 
in  the  name  of  the  regency  of  Milan  to  cede  to 
Venice  ail  the  country,  of  which  Giau  Galeazzo  had 
possessed  himself  to  the  eastward  of  the  Adige. 

Upon  this  condition,  which  at  once,  in  blind  Jll^I^IS^ 
hatred  to  Carrara,  gave  away  to  the  republic  the  ^ 
territory  which  the  attacks  of  that  had  merely 
endangered,  the  regency  obtained  the  alliance  of 
the  Venetian  senate.    A  governor  from  Venice 
immediately  arrived  at  Vicenza;  the  banner  of 
SL  Mark  was  hang  out  bom  the  walls;  and  a 
snmmooB  was  sent  to  Francesco  Terzo,  the  son 
of  the  Paduan  signor,  who  commanded  the  be- 
megen^  to  desist  from  his  attack  upon  a  place 
whieh  now  bdonged  to  the  f^nblic.   The  inso« 
lent  demeanour  of  the  herald  who  bore  the  mes- 
sage so  exasperated  the  young  chieftaint  that  he 

c2 
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CHAP,  caiused  or  permitted  him  to  be  massacred  in  hi^ 
VI.    presence;  and  though  the  alder  Carrara  hiauelf 
^Mvw  attempted  to  preeenre  hk  peace  with  theMUtte 

by  withdrawing  his  army  from  before  Vicenza, 
his  flubmissioa  was  vain;  and  the  barbarous  vio-^ 
ktion  of  the  Iswftof  warfare^  which  his  mm  had 
ftuihorixed,  was  destiiied  to  be  eeverdy  tinted 
opon  all  his  house.  The  senate  were  now  re- 
aolved  ou  Ills  ruin ;  their  intrigues  seduced  thft 
yoothfiil  signora  DeUa  SoaU  tem  his  allianoe; 
aud  though  Carrara  punished  their  ingratitude  by 
deposing  them,  the  acquisition  of  the  signiory  of 
Veiona,  which  he  appropriated  to  himself,  availed 
hind  little  againet  the  assaults  of  the  puissant 
republic. 

Venice^  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  had  most  to 
gaii|  and  least  to  lose  fix>m  the  habitual  employ^ 
ment  of  mercenary  troops  in  the  continental  wars 
of  the  peninsula.  Frightful  as  were  the  results  of 
this  system  to  other  powers,  her  peculiar  situation 
protected  h^  against  the  insoleAce  and  assaults 
of  these  lawless  bands,  and  her  commercial  wealth 
gave  her  unbounded  resources  for  their  mainte- 
llance  in  her  pay.  It  was  an  invariaUe  rule  dP 
her  cautious  policy  never  to  admit  their  danger- 
ous presence  within  her  lagunes ;  she  was  secure 
alike  &om  the  disastrous  effiscts  of  their  treaaQm- 
and  of  ih^  defeat ;  and  she  had  every  temptatioii^ 
to  engage  in  a  warflire  in  which  she  hazarded  only 
her  treasures.  The  troops  which  slie  now  levied 
Ibr  the  destruction  of  Carrani»  wete  ot  mm  ibr- 
midable  numbers  than  had  ever  been  assembled 
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BtLombavdy.  Her  Buun.amy  of  niM  tlMrastHd  CHAPJ 
cuifassiera  under  cdelmted  eoiidotti«ri  wis  dttt- 

tined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Paduaii  territory ; 
tiie  lord  of  Mantua  joined  ber  alliance  to  operate 
igaiast  Verona ;  and  iaeopo  dei  Yeam  ditectoi 
iBotiier  numerous  fbvee  towards  the  same  quarter. 
Against  all  these  assaults  Carrara  could  oppose 
o&ly  bis  own  unassisted  resouroes;  tiie  maiqiiis 
Nidioias  o£  Bste^  Us  son-in4aw  and  sole  efficient 
ally,  was  compelled  after  a  few  useless  efforts  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate  and  to  make  his  own  peace ; 
and  Fleienoe,  now  occupied  only  in  the  pnxa^it 
of  an  enterprise  in  Tuscany  which  disgraced  her 
principles,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations 
of  her  old  and  £Euthf  ul  confederate,  and  abandoned 
Um,  after  a  weak  endeavonr  to  mediate  in  liia 
favor,  to  the  fury  of  his  merciless  enemies.    Yet  Gidiantito- 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  with  Jus  two  valiant  sons,  cmn. 
Fhmceseo.Teno  and  Giacomo,  defended  the  po»* 
sessions  of  his  house  with  a  heroism  and  with 
talents  which  might  have  deserved  a  happier  for*- 
tone..  SkilfiiUy  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  canals 
wMck  intersected  the  low  country  of  Padua,  tbe 
signor  himself  with  Francesco  Terzo  guarded  this 
temtory  like  a  great  fortress,  and  repulsed  tha^ 
genemi  aasaulte  of  tke  inyaden,  while  Giaoema 
direw  liimself  into  Verona.    But  the  people  of 
tliat  city  had  no  aifection  for  the  sway  of  the 
Caorana;  tiiey  xeTolted,  and  yidded  their  signi*  . 
ory  by  treaty  to  the  Venetians;  and  Giacomo,  140S 
whose  virtues  they  respected,  and  for  whose 
liber^^^tkejr  slq^idated,  was  immediatdy  seiied 
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PART  I»  • 

Meanwhile  misfortune  had  thickened  round 
Um  devoted  heada  of  Ua  fiither  and  brother.  The 
fait  mng»  of  worka  wUck  d^ended  the  Pttduaa 
confines  was  at  length  surprised  during  a  violent 
tempest  and  carried  by  assault;  a  secmd  line 
hehhid  whioh  the  Camora  retired  waa  opened  to 
the  invaders  by  treason;  and  after  a  deqpttate 
struggle,  the  Venetians  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
,         the  walls  of  Pad«a»  and  formed  the  siege  of  that 
eitj.  Hero  they  were  joined  by  the  army  ta 
which  Verona  had  fallen.    Behind  the  ramparts 
of  bis  capital,  Carrara  long  maintained  an 
eottfliet  against  these  united  hoat^  with  a  lesotah 
tmi  whieh  was  well  seconded  by  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  his  subjects.   But  the  numerous  pea- 
santry^  who  had  sought  refiige  wittiin  the  walla 
with  their  cattle,  fiUjdly  overcrowded  the  place; 
the  confmement  of  so  many  men  and  animals  in  a 
narrow  compass,  together  with  bad  diet  and  ^th, 
vroduced  their  cfdinarv  effecte :  and  a  finsrhtful 
pestilence  broke  out,  which  is  declared  by  an  eye- 
witness^ to  have  destroyed  forty  thousand  of  the 
defenders*   Amidst  these  hmrors  Carrara  pKo> 
txaeted  his  reostanoe  above  seventeen  months 
constantly  deluded  with  cruel  hopes  of  succour 
Pall  of  p..  &om  Florence  which  were  never  fulfilled ;  and  he 
<i««tou.e  capituhiled  at  lait  onfy  when  the  bcai^^en  had 
gained  <»ie  of  the  gat^  and  forced  a  part  of  the 
city.  The  Venetian  proveditorip  or  commissaries, 
aeciHrdiag  to  the  pnctioe  of  their  fepuhliiv 
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attended  her  armies  to  control  the  military  com-  CHAPi 
manders,  declared  that  they  had  uo  power  to 
tieat  with  fhe  signor  of  Padua;  bot  they  hinted 
him  to  deliver  the  city  into  their  hands,  and  to 
proceed  to  negociate  in  person  with  the  senate 
ilscU:  Upon  the  fiulh  of  a  aafe  conduct,  Carma 
and  Ins  ton  obeyed  thofar  eonngel  and  embarked 
for  Venice.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  aenaite,  and 
threw  themsetres  on  their  knees  befoie  the  ddge 
to  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  republic.  The  doge, 
raising  the  suppliants,  seated  them  on  either  side 
of  his  thnme,  and  addressed  a  discourse  to  them 
hi  which  he  recounted  the  benefits  that  the  re- 
public had  at  former  periods  conferred  on  their 
hottse>  end  reproached  ihem»  but  without  bitter- 
wesB,  with  the  ingratitude  by  wMch  they  had  re- 
paid her.  The  Carrara  replied  only  by  imploring- 
the  clemency  of  the  senate  :  and  they  were  then 
conducted  to  the  prisons  of  St  Mark«  where  tfaejr 
were  suffered  to  see  Giacomo,  wlio  since  his  cap^ 
tivity  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  their  fate, 
and  Uttte  expected  to  meet  tixem  in  that  abode  of 
mlBcry.  The  interview  between  these  unhappy 
relatives  could  draw  tears  even  from  Venetian 
gaolers. 

The  imphMsable  hatifed  of  Jacepo  del  Verme 

pursued  the  noble  captives  to  their  hst  hour. 
While  the  senate  seemed  to  hesitate  on  their  fate, 
and  had  appcrinted  a  commissim  todetemdne  the 
{face  of  thefar  coilfinenient^  he  came  tx>  Venice,' 
and  startled  tlie  fears  of  the  council  ol  tcu  by  the 
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CHAP,  enoqdkatk  dMbntim^ 

ous  by  their  valour  and  restless  talents,  there  was 
no  secure  prisoa  but  the  tomb.   This  maxim  wii§ 


in  peifect  aocofdanee  with  the  atrocioiB  policy  oC 
Miriartr  tint  boiv.  They  lemoved  the  case  before  their 

Francesco  -i  t     t        •  _  _^  _ 

da  Carrara  Qwn  tribunal,  and  the  siffnor  of  Padua  was  sud- 

and  his  mm  ,  ^  . 

iMbeprboM  denly  desired  by  the  mouth  of  a  mar  to  prepare 
14M  ^  death.  After  he  had  confiaBBed,  the  priest  left 
him,  and  two  of  the  council  of  ten  entered  his 
prison,  attended  by  a  body  of  their  myrmidoiMU 
The  indignaot  prinee,  who  aoknowledged  no  suh* 
mission  to  the  state  of  Venice,  met*  his  cod  aa 
fearlessly  as  he  had  lived:  seizing  a  wooden  stooU 
the  only  article  of  furniture  in  his  dungeon,  be 
rushed  upon  his  murdereiBy  and  in  the  effint  to 

sell  his  life  dearly,  was  at  last  overpowered  and 
strangled  with  the  string  of  a  cross-bow*  The 
next  day  his  two  biave  sons  shared  the  same  &te. 

Francesco  Novdfe  da  Cman,^  says  hu  biogra* 
pher  and  friend,  "  was  of  middle  stature  and  well 
proportioned,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency. His  complexion  was  dark,  and  faia 
countenance  rather  severe;  but  his  disposition 
was  amiable  and  mercifiil,  his  mind  enlighteooc^ 
his  acqnirements  various,  hia  langnage  ele^satji 
and  his  courage  heroic.** 

These  foul  murders  were,  as  it  has  been  truly 
c!!!S!SSf  said*  perfectly  cfaaracterii^  of  the  Venetian  go* 
yemment,  and  woqM  not  have  been  avowndly 

perpetrated,  even  in  the  lifteenth  century,  by  any 
othar  t'tate  in  Europe ;  and  they  were  ibUowed  by 
a  pKoscription  abnoateipBlly  o^ns  of  the  younger 
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father  in  safety  at  Florence,  and  of  the  youthful 
sigiMm  Delia  Scaia.  TheyatlMfit  had  committed  wvW 
m  ofcice  -ugmotlt  Ymdee,  motflk  ihat  thqr  ^ 
manded  the  restitution  of  Verona.  But  the  re- 
public dreaded  their  future  hostility;  tbey  had 
iMm  ideMed  by  Canaa  boKm  his  om  e>^ 
an&tke  senate  now  put  a  prioa  upon  tkoir  heodo. 
The  Delia  Scala  escaped  and  separated,  that  tliey 
might  elude  the  ikaigns  of  their  enemiiS|»  to 
wante  in  a^kng  eiile  and  to  perish  oboeuidf. 

Of  the  two  remaining  sons  of  Carrara,  one  died 
yoimg  a  natural  death  at  Florence,  but  the  otberj 
cndeafomnig  thiity  yosia  later  to  veeovsr  Us 
fcdier's  dominion  over  Padua,  was  sdsed  in  tlie 
abortive  attempt  and  executed  at  Venice.  Thus  TUepowe^ 
were  extmguiahed  two  of  the  mgomg  bouses  .ol 
Italy;  ali  Hmr  pvovinees— an  extensivo  tmitoiy  Mii. 
■—had  ps^sed  under  the  sceptre  of  Venice ;  and 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark  was  now  planted  from  her 
l^gimos  to  the  Ad%e,  on  the  towers  of  Treviso^ 
Fekio,  Belhmo,  Verona,  Vicen2sa,  and  Padua.^ 

During  the  glorious  defence  of  Padua  by  the  ill 
Sited  Canaia,  Florence  Slight  easily  have  el^^ 
Om  lesene,  if.  she  had  remained  true  to  that 
liberal  and  virtuous  policy,  which  had  constituted 
her  the  guaidian  the  weak  against  the  tjffWOf. 
of  the  oppressor;  and  wfaieh,  ia  surreying  the 
daric  picture  of  these  &itlde^b  and  troubled  timeis^ 

*  ^nriiM  Oalm»  Slom  fadovaaiv  p.      ad  fin.  Sieaond^ 
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^  Italian  history.  But  her  citizens  at  this  epoch 
<»^vW  suffered  themselves  to  be  engrossed  by  a  project 
0f  Bdflali  ambitioitf  which  tmke  down  the  Une  of 
separation  between  them  aaad  the  tjranti  of  Itnljr* 
While  their  ancient  ally  the  lord  of  Padua,  was  tit 
hie  hit  estatmaty  of  distress,  thegr  neglected  liis 
sMMTlng  suppttcfltionefiir  eid,  thenedveelDpunvie 

their  own  schemes  of  vengeance  and  conquest. 
When  Flormce,  in  the  first  moment  of  joy  at  her 
dettreMioe  by  die  death  of  OiiB  Gakaaso, 
boured  to  OTerthrow  Ae  authority  of  the  VIsoooO 
at  Pisa,  she  was  probably  as  sincere  in  desiring  to 
feeUMpe  freedom  to  that  cityt  m  she  had  proi^ 
heieeif  In  eneetfuiing  the  people  of  Sienna.  But 

after  Gabriele  Maria  Visconti,  the  lord  of  Pisa, 
had  baffled  her  designs  by  committing  himself  to 
the  ptoteetion  of  the  inarechal  de  Boudcsnlt^  who 
commanded  for  the  French  king  at  Genoa,  her 
republican  greediness  of  dominion  was  suddenly 
Beriniqu.  tsmpted  by  a  secret  oTerture  from  Boudeault, 
«h«j?tfctt  and  her  virtue  wm  not  proof  against  lus  offisre. 
grfory  of         marechal  with  difficulty  maintained  his  mas- 
1405  authority  over  the  restless  Genoese;  he 

stood  in  need  of  move  powerftd  support  than  the 
bastard  Visconti  could  afford;  and  he  proposed 
to  the  Florentines  to  sell  Pisa  to  them  for  400,000 
ieriim  of  gold  and  tte  promise  of  their  alliance.' 
GMiriele  Maria  wasJiiiiiself  conscious  of  Ms  in*' 
ability  to  retain  his  power  over  Pisa ;  but  he  was 
fearftd  that  Boudcaidt  would  usurp  the  price  of 
liis  hndsfaip,  and  he  therefore  himself  entered 
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Mo  utegodaAmk  wiOi  tlie  HdwHmw.    The  ciIAK 

Pisans  were  stung  to  madness,  on  discovering  that  ^ 
they  were  abaut  to  be  sold  to  their  aneieat  and  -^^r- 
4>taitrf  tmtfmn  tlie  florcotiim;  Hiijr  loie  in 
mm;  and  driting  Viieoiiti  from  fhe  etty,  com- 
pefied  his  troops  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel. 
But  there  he  maintiiaad  hiMelf  wtil  he  had 
<doMd)»h«f^  and,  fer  d06/)00  fkiriai,  ^aiuh- 
ferred  the  signiory  of  Pisa  to  the  Florentines :  he 
then  dehveared  into  the  hands  of  their  conunis^ 
iioMia  die  dladel  itself  and  the  oOer  owtbs 
wMch  he  held.  Gabriele  Maria  did  not  enjoy  his 
reward :  he  was  first  plundered  of  a  part  of  this, 
waicjr  by  Boucioault,  and  then  of  the  remaiader ; 
and  at  last  waa  exeeoted  at  Gienoa  upon  a  aahM- 
uious  charge  of  treason. 

-  The  Florentines  shortly  lost  the  citadel  which 
ihey  had  purchased  at  so  heavy  a  price.  The 
Pisans*  finding  it  delivered  to  a  Florentine  garri* 
son,  pressed  the  siege  of  it,  which  they  had  al- 
ready undertaken  from  the  aideof  thdr  dtj^  with 
iacreaned  vigour;  and  by  tiie  neglect  or  cowardice 
ef  its  defenders,  it  was  surprised  and  immediately 
razed  to  the  ground.  But  this  transient  success 
eidy  defiened  and  could  not  avert  the  aubjugation 

ef  the  Pisans.  The  Florentines  were  infiamed 
by  the  disgrace,  which  their  arms  had  sufiered,  to 
ebrtiaate  resolutkm  and  poweifia  efibrta.  They 
haughtily  repidaed  an  embassy  which  the  Pisaaa 
sent  to  remonstrate  on  the  injustice  of  their  ag- 
giaaaioi^  to  deBoaad  the  restitution  of  their  caa* 
ties,  to  oAbr  to  make  good  to  Floience  the  mm 
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QUAF,  wUch  she  had  paid  to  Gabriele  Maria,  and  to 
^^^^'^   ioUeitviuft  eqvitaUe  peace.  .  Aa  if  die  iniqiiitow 
VtfvW  bMgttn  wliidi  they  had  eonehidad  with  Viaoontt 
had  power  to  abrogate  the  natural  right  of  the 
Pisans  to  be  £re^  tkqr  ahready  addressed  them  aa 
rtbeUiout  suhjeois ;  *  and  thegr  immediately  made 
earnest  preparation  for  enforcing  their  obedience. 
itMistiBM     It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  to  conciliate  their, 
ita.     eaptniei,  the  Piaeiii,  who  on^  asked  to  govena 
IlitaMlvea,  lecafled  ie  power  the  eailed  tlietim 
ef  the  Gambacorti,  the  partizans  of  Florence. 
The  rulers  and  people  of  that  state  w^e  not  the 
less  stemljr  resehred  on  their  {iliiTpese.  Slie  di- 
rection of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  ten  commis- 

siouersy  .as  had  become  usual  with  the  republic. 

% 

*  The  mumet  fdnch  die  wmajtd  the  eouiiMb  «f  Um  M- 

Flore&tiiMS  Tetiinied  to  sone  pitblic,  should  have  few  scrnf. 

propositions  of  the  Fisaiis  finr  pies  in  enskying  a  neigfahour- 

petoe^  aped  die  tone  of  sove-  ing  state,  is  intelligible  enough  ; 

reign  '^fmv^'*^t       displayed  but  it  might  surprise  the  poli», 

eU  the  pride  and  insoleiice  of  tical  tyro  that  their  oppoeents 

diese  merchant  tyrants.     It  of  the  democratical  partj,  the 

was  addressed  **  Agli  anziani  avowed  ehampioiis  of  popular 

della  nostra  citta  di  Pisa." —  liber^  in  its  widest  exteni^. 

To  the  elders  (or  mi^gistnites)  were  perfectly   agreed  widi 

of  our  city  of  Pisa.**  them  in  tins  work  of  despotism. 

The  conduct  of  the  opposite  The  voice  of  a  few  individuals 
parties  of  Florence  on  this  oc-  who  preached  moderation  was 
casion  may  serve  for  an  cx-  drowned  in  general  clamour ; 
ample,  among  a  thousand  and  Gino  Capponi,  who  was 
which  history  will  furnish,  of  one  of  the  ten  cormnissianers 
the  little  real  connection  be-  of  the  war,  and  has  left  us  an 
tween  y>oHiical  divisions  and  animated  memoir  of  its  pro- 
abstract  principles  of  riglit. —  grcsSf  appears  profoundly  nn- 
Thal  the  ambitious  oligarchy  conscious  that  he  was  an  actor, 
^f,^  1^  .puclf  facUon,   who  in  a  iiagiuou&  luiterpr^  ; 
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century ;  *  and  the  numerous  forces  whieh  these 


mnisters  had  taken  into  pay  were  already  in  ^^^"* 


uDTanent  to  dose  up  eravy  aranue  to  Pisa^  mi. 
I» flttfffe  Aal Mpital  into  a  aiuiiMdciy  wUktlia. 

minor  places  in  its  territory  were  successively  re- 
duced by  assault   A  few  galliots,  which  the  Fio*  SSdt/.^ 
Tcntxnea  amied  at  Genoa,  appeared  off  the  montli 
of  the  Amo,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  supplies 
firom  the  sea;  and  so  fallen  was  Pisa,  that  thia 

force  maintamed  the  blockade  of  a  ci^^  / 
wUch  had  onee  fitted  out  her  handled  galfies  to: 
dispute  the  dominion  of  the  waves.  By  land  all 
hope  of  relief  was  gradually  extinguished*  The 
condottierij  whom  the  Pisaas  endeavomrad  to 
esnol  in  their  service,  were  either  bought  off  by 
gold,  or  successively  intercepted  and  routed  on 
Ibeir  approach  to  the  city;  and  the  numerous 
army  of  the  Florentines,  drawing  their  chain  of 
blockade  more  closely  round  the  despairing  city, 
at  length  prevented  all  introduction  of  food. 

Still  thePisans  obstinately  defended  themselveB  saffenn^ 
as  became  men  who  fought  for  dl  that  could  orfbe 
dignify  life;  and  even  when  fatigue  and  misery 

*  These  oommiasioners,  who  wm  changed  every  two  months, 
had  or^inaDy  lieen  only  eight    had  oecarioned  the  creation  of 


due  MVf  iMBanch  oif  ejiecuuye 
and tWr bo^sriiia  If  govenaneiit;aadaotivitk8i«iid* 
■eifadaanaally  during  the  coo-   iqg  the  demoeiacical  jealooi^ 


of  hoetOitiea.    The  of  the  Florentinea»  they  oon- 

of  ■  nofe  pennaaent  finned  tfaoae  of    the  ten  of 

die  dkectnn  of  wat*  in  ofliee  ftona  year  fio. 

Hiilaiy  opmtiona  dian  the  yWi  whoae  abiity  waa  lonnd 

oHhuvy  nagiatfaciea  whidi  to  merit  the  paUie  confidence* 
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CHAP,  and  hunger  had  worn  them  to  the  bone,  their 
fsmnk  ronainad  vasabdned.  They  Tsiidy  offimd 

PART  I.        *^  I'm 

the  signiory  of  their  city  to  Ladislans  king  of 
Naples^  and  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy :  the  first 
of  tlMse  pmnes  o^g^ged  to  Whasenee  to  leave 
Ihtni  to  their  ftto>  iii  exchange  for  the  aaaiinaiee 

that  she  would  not  oppose  his  occupation  of 
Rome ;  the  second  proved  too  distant  or  too  in* 
diffinent  to  affi>rd  them  relief:  The  nnhappgr 
citizens,  as  famine  wasted  them^  endeavoured  ta 
banish  their  useless  mouths, — the  women,  the 
aged,  and  the  children ;  but  the  Florentines  mer- 
eiksdjr  drove  back  these  sufferers  into  the  plac^ 
aiid  had  even  the  cruelty  to  use  violence  to  them 
to  deter  their  fellow  citizens  from  a  repetition  of 
the  attempt  to  expel  them.  Thus  at  last  the 
Pisan  granaries  were  completely  emptied;  and 
the  wretchedness  within  the  walls  became  so 
great,  that  the  people  eagerly  devoured  the  weeds 
that  grew  in  tibeir  streets  and  on  the  ramparts.  • 
But  though  the  citisens  with  difficulty  dragged 
their  emaciated  bodies  to  the  post  of  duty,  no 
word  of  surrender  was  heard  among  them;  and 
when  the  Gambacorti  who  governed  them»  find- 
ing further  resistance  utterly  hopeless,  capitulated 
to  the  Florentines  to  secure  as  mauy  advantages 
as  possible  for  themselves^  they  were  compelled 
to  keep  the  negooiation  a  secret  fimn  their  teikm 
Sa^^^ion  citizciis.  They  delivered  up  a  gate  to  the  enemy 
vinmJt'  during  the  night;  the  besieging  army  entered; 
1406  and  Aough  the  Florentine  commissaries  immedH 
ately  introduced  supplies  of  Ibod,  and  obliged 
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Unftr  meatctmBOBB  to  obwrvt  a  nne  moAnitai  chap. 

towards  tlie  inhabitants,  the  last  elevation  of  the  ^ 
popular  voice  in  Pisa  was  to  invoke  curses  on  the  x^^-^j 
fulers  who  had  betrayed  them*— This  conqueal 
af  Piaa  gam  a  Mouie  niiritiiiie  outlet  to  the  Fl^ 

rentine  commerce,  which  had  liitherto  been  de- 
pendent oa  the  caprice  of  neighbouring  states ; 
wd  tho  {vosperity  of  Floraioe  mis  thenoefortli 
carried  to  its  highest  splendour.  Yet  in  the  die-  . 
passionate  judgment  of  history,  the  unjust  subju- 
gation of  a  rival  city,  which  had  been  but  lately 
free  as  herself^  has  left  an  indelible  reproach  oft 
her  fimr  fiune.  The  quiet  submission  of  Pisa 
could  be  ensured  only  by  tlie  silent  depopulation 
and  mortal  languor  with  which  she  was  stricken 
in  her  slavery ;  her  majestic  edifices  became  a 
forsaken  solitude ;  and  the  contemplati\  e  travel- 
ler who  paces  her  deserted  streets,  will  even  at 
this  hour  call  to  mind  the  origin  of  her  long  do- 
cay,  and  deem  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  Flo- 
rence purchased  something  too  dearly.  ♦ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  church,  the  papal  power  had  iaUen  so 
deeply  into  contempt  or  oblivion,  -  that  I  have  |^ 
scarcely^  found  occasion  to  notice  its  precarious 
espstenoe.  But  the  repeated  efforts  which^  at  the 
period  before  us,  were  made  to  terminate  the 
schism,  and  their  approach  to  final  success,  may 

seem  to  demand  our  momentary  retrospect  and 


*  Foggio  Bracciolinif  b.  iv.  Pisa,  pasnn 
t  p*  805.  Gino  Cappooi^  volume  of 
Mii—tfito  M  aofiiaiito  4i  coUectim.) 


Pisa,  pasBim  (In  the  eighteenth 
•/^i.ima       MunHori's  giesi 
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CHAP,  ctttotioii  totliftaflteortlie^^  Urfaai 

VI,,  to  whose  intemperate  conduct  this  great  di- 
\^^mj  vision  of  the  churdi  niay  with  sa&ty  be  asccibedt. 
mi  whose  Bubseqaeiit  leign  was  no  otherwke 
marked  than  by  feroeiona  tyranny  over  his  own' 
cardinals,  and  interference  in  the  revolutions  of 
Naples^  tenmnated  his  restless  life  in  1389.  Thci 
^^^^^^^     eawliiiah  of  his  obedienee  inunedialely  entered- 
of  Urban    into  conclave,  and  elected  for  his  successor  Boni- 

VI.  • 

jti  Y^-  face  TX.  This  pontiif  after  passing  many  years 
of  his  reign  under  the  protection  of  the  Malatesti^ 
lords  of  Rimini,  and  seeking  to  re-establish  the 
papal  authority  overRomagna,  by  engaging  in  the 
bbscore  and  eternal  feuds  of  that  province^  was,' 
as  we  have  seen,  in  some  measure  enabled  to  raise 
the  temporal  power  of  his  see  by  the  acquisition 
of  Bologna  and  Perugia  after  the  death  of  Gian 
Oaleazza  Rome  was  also  reduced  to  change  her 
state  of  mingled  independence  and  anarchy  for 
subjection  to  his  sway;  and  the  severity  of  his 
goyemment  restrained  the  independent  or  turbu- 
lent spfrit  of  the  people.  But,  on  his  decease  m 
1404,  the  citizens  rose  in  insurrection  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Savelli  and  Colonna ;  and  it  was 
amidst  a  wild  scene  of  popular  tumult»  that  the 
conclave  of  the  Urbanist  cardinals  raised  one  of 
their  body  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  title  of  In- 
nocent VIL 

vSr*       The  BOW  pope,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 

moderation  of  his  character,  at  first  effected  an 
accommodation  with  the  people,  and.  ackpow-r 
lodged  their  republican  freedom.  But  the  ia-^ 
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triguesof  fom  of  tiieir  leaden^  and  the  TioleiM  CHAP. 

of  his  ovvn  family,  produced  new  troubles ;  and 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  who  by  the  secure  es- 
tMaakauaA  of  Ins  throne  had  now  found  leisure 
to  form  projects  of  foreign  conquest,  insidiously 
encouraged  the  Romans  in  their  resistance  to  the 
fofpe,  thaty  bjr  forcing  him  to  abandon  the  etiy^  he 
might  himself  acquire  a  sovereignty  over  it  In* 
nocent  VI I .  was  compelled  to  fly  before  the  fury 
of  the  populace ;  and  Ladislaus,  by  the  invitation 
of  die  Cokmnay  then  entered  Rome  with  a  smidl 
force  and  demanded  the  signiory  of  the  people. 
But  the  citizens  had  not  expelled  their  pacific 
sovereign  to  yi^  thensdves  to  the  yoke  of  an 
aaabitions  monarch.  A  quarrd  between  some  of 
the  populace  and  the  NeapoUtan  soldiery  swelled 
into  a  g^ieral  engagement ;  the  troops  of  Ladis- 
hms  were  wonted ;  and  the  king  was  eompeiled 
to  evacuate  the  city,  after  setting  fire  to  it  in  se- 
veral places.  His  enterprise  taught  the  citizens 
to  derive  again  the  presence  of  the  inofibnsive 
pontiff ;  he  was  recalled,  and  shortly  after  died ; 
and  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  Gregory  XII.,  at  xif"^ 
Bmne  profenged  the  duration  of  the  great  schism^ 

For  many  years  the  general  voice  of  Europe  ftiwdMiM 

or  Europo 

had  been  loudly  declared,  in  reprobating^  the  scan- 
dalous  division  w  hich  agitated  the  church.  But 
the  adherence  of  the  leading  states  of  Christen- 
dom was  so  equally  balanced  between  the  rival 
pontile  of  fiome  and  Avignon,  that  there  appeared 
BO  Other  means  of  teminating  the  schism  than 
hy  inducing  both  popes  to  abdicate,  and  ohtain- 

VOL.  IL  D 
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CHAP*  iog  »  new  and  undtefNited  eleeCimi     the  u 

^  oi  the  cardinals  of  the  two  pai  ties.  In  the  endea- 
vour to  efiect  those  desirable  objects^  the  court 
of  France  and  partiGoolady  the  .univenity  of 
Pari8>  had  honorably  taken  the  lead.  On  the 
death  of  Clement  VII.  at  Avignon  in  1394^  both 
the  kings  of  Fianee  and  Aiagoiit  who  had  adhered 
to  his  party,  seoonded  the  exertlonB  of  the  univerr 
sity  of  Paris  in  exhorting  the  Clementine  cardi- 
nals  to  abstain  from  appointing  a  new  pope. 
But  these  prdates  could  not  be  induced  to  make 
such  a  cession  of  their  pretensions  to  the  opposite 
faction.  While  they  professed  their  most  earnest 
desire  for  a  reeonciliatkm  on  equal  teims^  and 
went  so  fiir  aa  individually  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
to  stop  at  no  personal  sacrifices,  even  to  the  abdi- 
CAtiou  of  the  papal  dignity  in  case  it  should  de< 
volve  upon  them,  they  hastened  to  aasemble  in 
conclave,  and  raised  one  of  their  number.  Bene** 
^f'sH*^*  diet  XIII.,  to  the  tiara.  Benedict  who,  until  his 
of^imaii  ^Y^tion,  had  passed  for  the  most  moderate  man 
Avig^  of  his  party,  and  who  from  his  previous  sseal  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  had  appeared  best  fitted 
for  Ae  work  of  ro>union,  had  no  sooner  attained 
the  pontifical  dignity,  than  he  laboured  with  In* 
genious  duplicity  to  perpetuate  the  dissensions 
HiceffbHi  which  his  authority  rested.  It  was  to  na 
tL^MbiHL  purpose  that  a  French  national  oouneil  withdrew 
the  kingdom  from  its  spiritual  allegiance  to  him; 
that  a  French  army  besieged  Avignon ;  and  that 
he  waa  retained  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  .He  re* 
peatedly  engaged  tot  abdicate^  and  aa  oflben  fimqi 
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some  pretext  to  retract  his  promise;  and  after  CHAP, 
ia^fectoally  abstaining  for  some  y6ars  from  obe*  ^^^'^ 
ttanoe  to  Mm  of  the  rival  popes,  the  Freneii  wvw 

church  found  it  expedient  again  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Benedict,  though  his  resignation  wag 
Ml  the  leaa  importimatriiy  deuumded. 

The  hoHow  negociations  into  which,  fof  the 
sake  of  appearances,  Benedict  XII 1.  was  compelled  gor*  XII. 
to  enter  with  the  pontiib  of  the  opposite  faction,  2!rt  xRT. 
at  kngth  howevto  produced  more  impresaioif 
than  was  desired  by  his  crafty  policy.  Thongli 
the  cardinals  of  the  other  obedience,  after  the 
death  of  Urban  VI.,  had  sucoessively  placed  Boni« 
ikce  IX.  Innocent  VII.  and  Gregory  XII.  in  his 
chair^  they  were  obliged  indecency,  at  the  two 
last  of  these  elections,  to  impose  on  themselves 
the  same  self-denying  oaths  in  which  the  prelates 
of  Avignon  had  set  them  the  example.  The  in- 
creasiug  indignation  of  Europe,  at  the  selfish  ob« 
stinaey  wUch  prolonged  the  scandal  of  their  se- 
paration,  was  so  loudly  proclaimed  after  the 
elevation  of  Gregory  XII.,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  invite  Benedict  XIIL  to  a  mutual  abdica- 
tion fcr  the  peace  of  the  church.  Bttt  there  was 
as  little  sincerity  in  his  proposal,  as  in  the  appa- 
rent readiness  of  Benedict  to  accept  iL  The 
firal  pontiffii  agreed  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  the 
French  monarch,  that  each  should  abdicate  in 
presence  of  his  own  college,  and  that  the  cardinals 
of  the  two  obediences  should  then  meet  to  elect 
a  new  pope.  Both  Gregory  and  Bene£ct  insisted 
upon  a  previous  conference,  in  which  their  re- 
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CHAP,  nunciatioii  should  take  place  in  presence  of  the 
wiied  oollq^.   The  maritiiae  city  oi  Savooa  m 

^^!^  Oe  Genoese  territory  was  named  for  the  aoene 
of  this  ceremony  by  mutual  consent,  and  formally 
yi^ded  by  the  French  kii^  in  equal  portions  for 
the  residence  of  the  two  papal  eonrta.  Butneither 
pontiff  had  any  intention  that  the  conference 
,  should  ever  take  place.  Gregory  exposed  himself 
by  the  first  evasion,  under  pretence  that,  haviiig 
no  naval  force,  he  could  not  trust  himself  in  a 
maritime  city  in  tlie  power  of  his  rival,  who  was 
escorted  by  the  Genoese  galUes ;  and  Benedicti 
who  for  some  tune  played  his  part  with  more  ad- 

1407  Aress,  not  only  arrived  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, but  even  made  a  feint  of  advancing  from 
thence  to  meet  Gregory,  who  had  proceeded 
froHi  Rome  to  Lueca.  But  it  was  no  more  thaa 
a  feint ;  and  a  servant  of  Gregory  compares  the 
two  pontiffs,  the  one  to  an  aquatic  creature  who 
would  not  quit  the  coast,  and  the  other  to  a  ter-i 
rastrial  animal  who  dreaded  the  water.  But  the 
cardinals  of  the  two  obediences  had  been  at  last 
seriously  roused  by  the  reproaches  of  Christen- 
dom, and  were  weary  of  the  mutual  dissimulatioii 
of  their  masters.    The  majority  of  the  followers 

1M8  Gregory  first  forsook  him,  and  repaired  to 
Pisa;  most  of  die  opposite  party  withdrew  from 
the  residence  of  Benedict  to  L^hom;  the  card!- 
nab  of  Gregory  joined  them  in  that  town  ;  and 
the  united  colleges  addressed  dfcular  letters, 
tanperately  exposmg  the  conduct  of  Gregory 
and  Benedicts  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  two  obe- 
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SeootB,  and  kiTMng  the  prditai  to  -%  general  CUAP. 
«oiiiicfl  at  PiM;  wlme  the  two  popeB  wen  like* 

^    ^  PART  I* 

wise  enjoined  to  appear  before  the  assembled  w^v^ 
ehurch  of  Christ. 

Both  Ae  poiitiffl»  on.  the  reocipt  of  ihu  sunn  ^^^^'^'''^^ 
mons,  bored  their  seHsh  ambition  to  fhe  woiU«  1409 
Benedict,  with  three  cardinals  who  adhered  to 
hint,  set  sail  for  Aragon ;  and  Gr^ry,  with  ibuf 
others,  withdrew  to  the  protection  of  the  Mabi- 
testi  of  Rimini.  The  one  convoked  a  council 
at  Perpignan,  the  other  at  Ravenna;  but  these 
eflbrta  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  nnited  eel* 
leges  were  miavailing.  A  numerous  body  of  the 
prelates  of  Christendom  assembled  to  meet  the 
.cardinalfl  at  Pi8a»  and  most  of  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  sent  theur  ambassadors  to  assist  their 
deli])erati()ns.    The  council  of  Pisa,  with  impar-  nepoHUon 

^         of  Greffor  J 

tial  justice,  solemnly  deposed  both  Gr^ory  XH. 
and  Benedict  XilL  without  deciding  on  their  re-  ™^ 
lative  pretensions,  and  raised  the  cardinal  of 
Milan  to  the  papal  dignity  by  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander V.   The  first  act  of  the  new  pope  was  an  j^^^ 
endeavour  to  perfect  the  peace  of  the  church.  ^* 
For  tranquillity  of  conscience,  ail  nominations  to 
benefices,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  rival 
potitfA  since  the  commencement  of  the  schism, 
were  confirmed,  and  all  spiritual  censures  and 
excommunicatious  annulled.   Yet  the  council  of 
Pisa,  so  fiur  from  hesling  the  schism,  only  ap* 
peared  to  render  it  incurable.    Spain  obstinately  Resistance 
maintained  her  adherence  to  Benedict  XIII. 
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CHAP.  Naples  and  some  minor  uMoi  still  suj^Kirted 
^^^^ ^  Oragarjr  XIL;  ad  Hme  weie  now  three  papd 
s^^/^  pretenders  instead  of  two.   But  witli  the  work 
T^jrJd""*      ^^^^  council  commenced  nevertheless  a  new 
nMMr«d««|>e.  aodesiafitical  «rm:  the  right  of  the  afscndiled 
dmidi  to  depose  her  rulera  had  been  asaerted  hy 
a  large  majority  of  her  representatives  ;  a  prece- 
dent was  established  to  guide  the  subsequent  and 
num  important  eeuMsil  of  Cmstance ;  and  many 
writers  have  seen  in  this  epoch  the  commence- 
ment of  that  long  struggle  against  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  popedonif  for  which  we  are  in* 
debted  to  the  fioal  eBtabliafament  of  the  Refer- 
mation.  * 

k£i:dr The  adherence  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  to 
Gri^ory  XU.,  was  occaaloned  solely  by  the  inte* 
rested  design  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  the 
schism^  and  perpetuating  the  distractions  of  the 
papal  states.  We  have  formerly  traced  the  dbmf 
factor  and  fortmies  of  this  ambitious  monaroh  to 
the  moment  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
o^ury,  he  had  triumphed  again^it  liis  competitor, 
Louis  of  Aigou,  and,  m  the  retirement  of  thai 
prince  to  Provence,  had  established  his  unresisted 
aud  arbitrary  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
From  this  epoch  Ladislans  eagerly  meditated 
schemes  of  new  aggrandisement  in  the  penuunla; 
but  liia  attention  was  diverted  for  some  years 
from  Italian  affisnrs,  by  a  simUar  inntation  to  that 

*  Raynaldi,  Annal.  Ecdes.    fant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de 
vol.  xvii.  pp.  305— 3S4.  Len*  Pise — ^pawim. 
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wkkdi  his  fiitiier  had  received  ttbm  a  paH  of  the  CHAP. 

Hungarian  noMHty,  to  ascend  their  throne.  ^* 
Sigismnnd,  brother  of  the  emperor  Wenceslaus^  s^v^ 
who  had  been  imised  to  the  cvown  of  Hongaijr  bjr 
Ub  marriage  with  the  queen  Maifo^  had  disgnsted 
tile  nobles  by  his  debancheries  and  cruelty.  His 
person  was  seized,  a  general  revolt  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  and,  when  the  galliea  of  Ladishnig 
appeared  on  the  eoast  of  Dalmatia,  Zara  and  othaf 
maritime  cities  acknowledged  his  authority.  He 
reoeired  the  crown  of  Hungary  at  Zam;  but  in 
the  meantane  Sigismund  had  recovered  his  liberty 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  fickle  palatines;  and 
Ladislaufl  returning  to.  Naples  found  it  expedianti 
at  the  end  of  several  yearSi  to  raiounoe  his  pte- 
tensions  to  the  Hungarian  ciown.  He  sold  tiw 
places  which  he  held  in  maritime  Dalmatia  to 
die  Vraetians;  who  thus  regained  the  possessioqs 
on  those  coasts,  whidi  their  republic  had,  half  a 
century  before,  been  compelled  to  cede  to  Louis 
of  Hungary. 

Thus  abandoning  his  transmarine  conquests,  jn<iid!ou«iy 

*  '  interferes  in 

Ladislans  tiumed,  as  we  have  observed,  during  the  ^^^^^ 
pontificate  of  Innocent  Vil.,  to  mingle  in  the 
affiuis  of  Rome,  and  insidkmsly  to  foment  the 
troubles  of  the  papal  states.  He  bad  once  finM 
in  endeavouring  to  occupy  the  ecclesiastical  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  departure  of  Gregory  XII.,  with  die 
firigned  purpose  of  meeting  the  rival  pope,  was 
too  tempting  an  occasion  of  seizing  upon  Rome 
for  Ladislaus  to  lose.  In  the  year  before  the 
assembly  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  be  advanced 
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CHAP,  from  the  NetpoBtan  frontim  with  a  fonnidable 
^*  amy  of  12^000  oiiinHniera  and  an  equal  force  of 
s«vw  infantry.  The  Orsini  betrayed  to  him  one  of  the 

gates  of  Rome,  as  the  Cokmna  had  done  before; 

the  cituenB  were  cmpdled  to  eapitolate;  Penh 

gia  was  attacked  at  the  same  time  and  induced  to 
surrender ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  acting  as 
£t?tLT  pnitector  of  Gregory  XiL,  Ladislaiis  eOactod 
occupation  of  the  capital  and  of  great  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  But  he  designed  to  ex- 
tend iiis  conquests  yet  farther;  he  hoped  ulti- 
nmtely  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Italy  in  hia  dooii* 
nion ;  and,  in  the  magnitude  of  his  ambition, 
which  was  as  insatiable  as  his  talents  were  splen- 
did>  he  even  aspired  to  the  imperial  crown,  la 
the  design  to  consolidate  his  power  ovor  his  new 
conquests,  and  to  extend  his  authority  towards 
northern  Italy«  he  imperiously  required  the  Fk^ 


Li 

of  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  and  he  backed  the 
demand  by  the  imposing  force  of  his  fine  army. 
But  the  FhMWtines  had  taken  part  with  the 
council  of  Pna»  which  tiiey  had  suffimd  to  a&« 
semble  in  their  states,  and  with  Alexander  V.; 
they  resolved  to  seat  that  pontiff  in  the  patii^ 
mony  of  9t  Peter;  and  the  army  of  LadKidaitt 
caused  them  little  dread,  since  they  knew  tliat 
their  gold  could  readily  seduce  the  condottieri,  of 
whose  bands  the  Neapolitan  forces  were  princi- 
pally  composed.  * 

*  When  LadisUuB,  in  ailo-  hardihood  of  the  Florentine*, 
tiithment  or  eontempt  at  the    whov  si  the  tine  tbej  dtlcr<. 
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'  Having  engaged  dio  repubKe  of  Sienu  in  tli^  CHAF. 

alliance,  the  Florentines  immediately  began  to 
levy  a  powerful  force  of  mercenaries  for  the  pro- 
Eeeatitm  of  tbe  wm;  which  had  now  become  ii>-  T^7i^S!n 
efitable.  The  ftmous  company  of  St.  George  ^ 
served  in  the  army  of  Ladislaus ;  but  their  leader 
Alberie  di  Barbiaiio«  whom  that  monardi  had 
cMfted  gmt  constable  of  his  kingdom,  had  lately 
died,  and  just  before  the  epoch  at  which  Ladislaus 
thus  lost  the  services  of  this  great  restoxer  of  the 
moMttaey  reputation  of  Italy,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  condition  of  the  treaty  which  ad- 
mitted him  into  Perugia,  to  dismiss  from  his  paj 
a  yet  more  celebrated  leader,  Bracdo  di  Men- 
ton^  who  was  a  Perugian  exile  and  had  hem 
educated  to  arms  in  the  school  of  St.  George.  . 
This  captain  wilhngly  entered  into  the  service  of 
Florence ;  the  republic  fiurther  took  into  her  pay 
Mala  testa  di  Pesaro  and  other  condotticri  with 
tiieir  bands ;  and  before  the  king  of  Naples  could 
commenee  his  offinniye  operations,  she  had  a»- 
mnbled  two  thousand  four  hundred  lances,  ot 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  cuirassiers.  Infe- 
rior as  was  this  force  to  the  army  of  Ladislaus, 
Bracdo  di  Montone  by  hte  able  conduct  pre- 
served the  fortresses  of  the  Florentines  and  Sien- 
nese  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch ; 
he  hovered  round  the  invaders,  intercepted  their 

■mmed  to  oppOM  him,  had  only  to  combat  him :  **  With  your 
km  handrad  laiKses  in  their    own**  was  the  laconic  and  an- 


pay,  naked  their  ambnaaador  dadoua  reply  of  the  envoy, 
with  wlial  troops  they  meant 
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CHAP.  cewiVoyi,  «ad  roiiteJ  thgir  ddachmeiiU ;  aM  iii  a 

short  time  so  straitened  their  supplies  of  pnK 
s.^yw  vinoiiBy  tliat  Ladialaaa  waa  obliged  to  retire  to 
Rome. 

The  Florentines  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
iteNfiUio.  ^j.^^  success.   While  they  were  providing  forces 

far  the  defancd  of  their  own  territory,  they  had 

extended  the  ramifications  of  their  pottcy  wiA 
their  customary  address^  and  had  invited  into 
Itdy  Louis  IL  of  Aiqou,  Ae  fbrnwr  competitor 
of  Ladislaua  for  the  Neapolitan  emra.  Thqr 
persuaded  this  prince  to  renew  the  pretensions 
which  he  founded  on  the  adoption  of  his  father 
by  Joamia;  they  hiboured  to  revive  the  Angevin 
party  in  Naples ;  and  they  induced  pope  Alex-* 
ander  V.^  on  the  arrival  of  Louis  with  a  body  of 
geuhd'annerie  at  Piaa,  to  bestow  on  Urn  the 
invealitmpe  of  that  kingdom.  The  troops  of  Flo- 
rence, Sienna^  and  Bologna,  were  united  to  the 
Proven9al  cavalry ;  and  Louis  entered  at  their 
head  into.the  eeehaiastical  stalea.  Maay^  of  the 
towM  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  immediately 
opened  their  gates  to  the  combined  army.  Paolo 
Omini^  who  commanded  for  Ladishiua  at  Rone 
with  two  thonaand  euirassiers,  was  seduced  by 

the  gold  of  Florence ;  and  passing  into  the  pay  of 
the  republic^  he  admitted  the  allies  into  the  castle 
ofStAagdo.  The  poaiesBion  of  Rome  waa  Aea 
for  some  time  contested  between  the  combatants  ; 
hrLm^rxs    and^  although  Louis  left  the  army  of  the  league 
Rom;/'""'  to  return  to  Provence,  the  Neapolitan  troops 
1410  ^ere  finally  compelled  to  evacuate  the  capitaL 
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sion  of  the  aDcient  seat  of  the  papacy;  but  he 
fturvived  the  acquisition  only  a  few  mouths ;  and  s^vW 
the  enduMl  Bdthaiar  CoHN^  a  man  of  ambilioQa 
$mA  pfofligate  duuraeter,  who  had  emciaad  a 
strong  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
oouucil  of  Fisa,  and  whose  vicesy  real  or  exagge- 
rated, have  obtained  a  disgraeeM  oefebrity  in 
ecclesiastical  annals,  procured  his  own  succession 
to  the  papal  chair  by  the  title  of  John  XXIII. 

Meanwhile  Look  of  Aiyoa  was  pteparing  ano* 
thar  CKpeditioii  mto  Italy,  in  which  flie  Florai*  il^ii.or 
tines  designed  that  he  should  carry  his  arms  into  n»- 
the  Ne^iolitan  dominions.  But  during  tha  fnah 
revenes  which  tfareatenad  the  power  of  Ladiskut^ 
he  suddenly  acquired  a  new  ally.  The  Genoese, 
who  had  long  endured  the  yoke  of  France  with 
fainpalifiw^  took  advantage  of  the  ahsence  of  their 
governor  Bondeaoh  to  revolt ;  and  aiker  murder- 
ing, or  expelling  all  the  French  who  had  re- 
mained in  tiie  city,  they  restored  theur  repufalie» 
aad  immediately  embraced  the  party  of  T.adl«laiM> 
in  opposition  to  that  of  France  and  Anjou.  In 
concert  with  the  Neapolitan  gallies,  a  Genoese 
sqimdroii  encomitered  the  fleet  in  whidi  Louis 
with  a  numerous  train  of  Proven9al  knights  had 
embarked  for  Italy,  and  captured  many  of  his 
veoseb ;  but  the  prince  faimstif  escaped ;  and  his 
arrival  at  Eome  was  the  signal  for  the  advance  of 
the  formidable  army  which  Florence,  the-  pope, 
and  Si^ma  had  assembled  in  that  capital.  Many 
of  the  most  odebrated  condottieri  of  Italy  served 
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CHAP,  mdet  die  bainieni  of'  thk  alliaiioe :  Brioeio  di 

^*     Montone,  Paolo  Orsini,  Aneelo  della  Percrola,  and 

MKT  !•  '       o  D 

v^yW  Sforza  Attendolo,  an  adventure  whose  descen- 
dints  were  deBtined  to  aBBnme  a  distiiiguished 
faak  amoi^  the  soyeMigiu  of  tiie  paiinsn^  But 
owing  to  the  dissensions  of  these  captains^  and 
the  poverty  or  inactivity  of  Louis,  the  eanipaigii 
againel  Ladislaui  produced  no  decudvo  adven* 
tage;  and  the  Florentines,  finding  the  whole 
burthi^  of  the  war,  which  had  ahready  cost  them 
iByneDse  Bome,  thrown  upon  their  republic  by 
the  utter  inability  of  her  allies  to  meet  its  ex- 
peuces^  listened  to  the  overtures  of  Ladislaus. 
1411  They  concluded  with  him  an  advantageous  peace, 
in  which  Sienna  was  embraced ;  while  John  XXIIL 
and  Louis  of  Anjou  continued  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Florence  and 
8ienna»  the  army  of  Louis  of  Aigou  remained 
undiminished.  Though  the  gold  of  the  former 
republic  wa^i  no  longer  lavished  to  gratify  their 
rapacity^  the  condottieri  and  their  bands  pre^ 
ferred  serving  without  pay,  but  with  the  prospiect 
of  booty,  to  a  total  loss  of  occupation ;  and  the 
Angevin  prince  was  enabled  by  their  adherence 
to  his  fortunes  to  cross  the  Neapolitan  firontiefs 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  of  the  bravest 
jattieof  cuirassiers  of  Italy.  Ladislaus  waited  his  ap« 
^  Defeat  pioach  st  n  plaoc  called  Rocca  Secca»  near  the 
^Uf^S$.  river  Garigliano,  with  an  army  litfle  inferior. 
But  the  assault,  in  wliich  the  Angevin  prince  led 
his  troopsy  was  so  impetuous  that  the  cavalry  of 
Ladislaus  was  completely  routed  at  the  first  onset : 
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almost  all  his  barons  were  taken;  and  even  his  CHAP, 
peraonal  baggage  ftll  into  the  hands  of  the  eon* 
qneron.  Their  greedmeBS  of  phinder  and  avariee  \^v<w 

of  Tansom  saved  the  fugitive  monarch  from  the 
fateofManfiredandConradin.  They  were  sacking 
his  camp  while  they  ought  to  have  been  pressing 
on  his  disorderly  flight ;  the  mercenary  soldiers 
sold  the  prisoners  their  liberty  and  arms  for  a  few 
ducats  to  piociHe  a  little  money ;  and  Ladiakus 
finding  ihejr  did  not  pursue  him,  and  learning 
their  cupidity,  put  on  a  bold  countenance.  He 
sent  heralds  to  their  camp  with  si^plies  of  gold, 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  ransomed  and  re- 
mounted  nearly  his  whole  army.  He  afterwards 
declared  that,  on  the  first  day  after  his  defeat,  his 
person  and  kingdom  wm  alike  in  the  power  of 
the  victors ;  tiiat,  on  the  second,  though  his  per- 
son was  saved,  his  kingdom  was  stdl  at  their 
mercy;  but  that,  on  the  third,  the  fruits  of  their 
yietorj  had  flown.  When  Louis  of  Aigou  at  las^ 
prevailed  on  liis  mercenary  bands  to  advance,  all 
the  de^s  of  the  Neapolitan  frontiers  were  already 
seeuordy  closed  against  them,  fay  the  tloops  of 

Ladislaus.  Want  and  sickness  soon  followed  the  liia  iLQai  til' 
inactivity  to  which  the  invaders  were  reduced ;  Hmk/**' 
aa  the  hope  of  further  booty  diminished/  the  m»'* 
emeries  became  ungovernable  and  mutinous;  and 
Louis  was  obliged  to  re-conduct  his  army  to  Rome. 
There  he,  in  weariness  and  disgust  of  his  entor^ 
pri0e»  abandoned  it  and  kft  Italy  for  ever;  end 
Ladislaus  and  John  XXIIL  alike  exhausted  hf 
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CHAP,  the  wfu;  which  kmgaished  without  further  dr* 
cnnwtmrei  of  momeiit,  wmdndftd  it  in  the  irfbw* 


ing  smnmerbjrthe  good  offices  of  the  FloreatfaMi. 

^(^SL-  Ladiskus  recognized  the  authority  of  the  council 
Y4i2  <rf        md  aufamitted  to  John  XXIIL  as  Iqp^ 
ntttepope;  and  John^iareliini,  paid  hhnlOOjOOO 

florins  and  confirmed  to  him  the  investiture  of  his 
kingdom. 

tre..     xhe  lestlesa  and  ambitioiis  chanute  of  Ladi»- 

cuery. 

laus  rendered  this  reconciliation  shortlived  and 
inefiectual.  Early  in  the  following  year^  he  com- 
mffldoned  Sforza,  now  in  his  aerviee,  to  attack 
Paolo  Orsini  who  had  established  himself  in  some 
fiefs  of  the  march  of  Ancona.  With  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  supporting  his  general  in  this 
wpeditaon,  which  was  undertaken  with  the  seent 
concurrence  of  the  pope,  Ladislaus  assemhled  a 
large  army  and  passed  the  confines  of  his  king- 
doin  at  tta  bead.  But  <m  hia  passage  thioogli 
the  ecclesiastical  states^  he  suddenly  turned  off» 
and  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome ;  his  gallies 
enteied  the  Tiber ;  and  John  XXilL,  in  conster- 
nation at  this  unexpected  treadiery,  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  from  his  capital,  when  an  entrance 
through  its  walls  was  betrayed  to  the  troops  of 
Sack  of  LadisbuiB.  The  Neapcrfitan  anny  entered ;  anl 
during  a  sack  of  sererat  days,  Rome  experienced 
all  the  horrors  of  barbarian  warfare.  The  perfi- 
dious violation  of  the  fiuth  of  treaties  of  which 
Ladidaus  had  thus  heen  guilty,  his  acquisition  of 
Borne*  and  still  more  liis  promise  to  \us  army  that 
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m  yet  lieher  booty  awaited  them  in  the  pillage  of  CHAP* 
Floreuce^  awakened  {gainst  him  the  siispiciom 
andfeamof  thatvopublic  Her  ten  eonnriiimoiwni  ^^J^ 
ef  war  were  immediately  appointed,  ae  if  the  state 
were  already  engaged  in  hostilities ;  several  Gon- 
dottieri  were  taikea  into  pay ;  and  prq^aratioaa 
were  made  to  oppose  the  ambitioiiB  designi  of 
Ladislaus  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  power 
and  activity  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy.    But  still 
tbe  FkNmtine  government  wished  if  powiUe  to 
avoid  provoking  him  to  war;  and,  while  they 
negociated  and  temporized,  Ladislaus  reduced  the  ^  ^ 
whole  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  John  XXIIL  £^ 
was  now  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  aflBufs  whiob 
too  deeply  concerned  the  very  existence  of  his 
authority^  to  leave  him  time  for  .watcliing  over 
Uie  pteservation  of  his  temporal  dominions. 

While  circumstances  seemed  to  oblige  the  pope 
himself  to  abandon  his  charge^  the  Florratines 
eltber  did  not  oonsider  themselves  bound  ta 
engage  singly  in  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of 
the  church,  or  they  felt  their  inability  to  wrest 
them  from  the  strwg  arm  of  Ijadislaus.  Thqr* 
HieNfoare^  in  concert  with  Siemia,  signed  a  new 
peace  with  that  monarch.  But  the  apparent 
ami^  which  dictated  the  treaty  thinly  veiled  the 
alaraiii^  projects  of  L^adislauB^  and  tihe  real  dt»» 
tmst  and  suspicion  of  the  republicans.  That  Pow«ror 
mpnarch  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power :  he  luij'kdi' 
had  removed  the  northern  boundary  of  his  domi-  ^v!f 
mens  to  the  confines  of  Tuscany ;  he  numbered  ^^"^'^ 
in  his  service  fifteen  thousand  of  the  finest  gens- 
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CFIAP.  d'armerie  of  Italy ;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
gei^ial  tyranny  seemed  at  hand,  more  extensive 

^^^^  and  formidahlft  than  that  with  which  Oian  Gale- 
azzo  had  threatened  the  peninsula.  Florence  in 
particular,  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  a  mo- 
narch whofle  power  was  ahuoat  at  her  gates^  and 
who  wis  at  once  warlike,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled. But  death,  which  had  more  than  once 
before  so  opportunely  succoured  her,  came  again 
to  her  ddiverance ;  and  just  as  the  measures  of 
Ladislaus  bore  every  indication  of  ne^v  aggres- 
sions and  immediate  war,  he  was  suddenly  hurried 
B'u  d.attK  to  the  grave  by  a  frightful  and  agoninng  disease 

^^^^  the  novel  symptoms  of  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  his  enLcessive  debai^ 
cheries.  * 

The  attention  of  Italy  was  divided  between  the 

uia  change  which  the  death  of  Ladislaus  produced  in 


of  the  CM  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula^ 
and  the  approaching  convocation  of  a  general 

council.  The  anxious  expectations  of  Europe 
had  been  completely  disappointed  by  the  issue  of 
the  council  of  Pisa.  The  scandal  of  the  schism 
had  rather  been  aggravated  than  refHressed;  tfare^ 
popes  now  claimed  the  obedience  of  Christendom; 
and  all  the  disorders  and  corruptions  of  the  clergy^ 
which  had  shamefully  increased  during  the  long 
quarrel  of  the  church,  were  multiphed  anew  with 
the  number  of  pretenders  to  the  papal  dignity* 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  b.  iv.     pp.  371 — 405.  MttimtOlit  A.D« 
pp.305— 316.  Giannone,  Istor.  1405^1414. 
Civ.diNapoli,  b.  uiv.  cc  6->S. 
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The  simoniacal  practices  and  venality  of  the  chap. 
divided  papacy  had  forgotten  conoealinent^  and  ^ 

exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  The  malicious 
industry  with  which  the  organs  of  the  adverse 
fiurtions  bared  to  the  public  gase  the  vices  of 
tlieir  opponents,  and  the  venomous  spirit  with 
which  they  invented  atrocious  accusations  or 
exaggerated  crimes^  destroyed  every  fcnrm^  illjuh 
sion  that  had  attracted  to  the  Roman  pontiffii  the 
blind  adoration  of  mankind.  The  public  and 
peiBonal  character  of  John  XXIII.  in  particular  T' ramon, 
was  assailed  with  the  most  odious  charges.   To  '^Ij^*  j 'iir 

provide  funds  for  the  war  against  Ladislaus,  he  the  8 u sees- 
had  renewed  the  sale  of  indulgences  which  Boni-  v. 
fiice  IX.  had  commenced;  and  the  disgust  with 
which,  this  scandalous  traffic  fiDed  all  enlightened 
and  religious  minds^  was  converted  into  detesta- 
tion of  the  pope  himself  by  the  assiduous  report 
of  his  enormous  depravity.  One  universal  cry 
for  ecclesiastical  reform  was  raised  throughout 
Europe,  and  a  general  council  was  still  in  public 
opinion  the  favorite  remedy  for  the  schism  of  the 
papacy  and  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  church. 

The  wishes  of  Christendom  were  forwarded  TiM«Bpe« 
with  active  and  disinterested  zeal  by  a  monarch,  ^SSf^ 
the  ordinary  qualities  of  whose  character  seemed 
little  to  promise  any  virtuous  exertion.  This 
was  ISigismund  of  Hungary,  who,  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Robert  in  the  year  1410,  had  been 
raised  to  the  crown  of  Germany :  he  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Wenceslaus,  and  that  feeble  monarch,  who 
ahice  his  deposition  from  the  imperial  throne  ftill 
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CHAP,  reigned  over  his  hereditary  states,  himself  ^ve 
^I*  him  his  electoral  vote  as  king  of  Bohemia,  bigifi- 
nmd  was  habituaUj  eniel  and  fiuthleBS^  tsod^  » 
his  private  life,  debauched  and  voluptuous  to  the 
last  degree.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite 
dadgn,  he  could  erinoe  a  constaiilrir  and  activity 
of  purpose,  which  no  fatigue  could  tire  and  no 
danger  appal ;  and  which^  standing,  on  the  most 

*  V  peacoto  fiunoiiB  occaslon  of  his  veign^  in  the  place  of^ 
virtue,  has  left  to  his  memory  a  fimrer  r^otation 
than  is  otherwise  merited  by  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
In  receiving  the  imperial  dignity,  he  formed  the 
lesolution  of  terminating  Ae  schism  of  the  dtmriis 
and  he  adhered  to  it  with  an  inflexible  and  praise- 
worthy earnestness  which  was  strangely  contrasted 
with  his  general  duplicity  and  seifirimess.  For 
some  time  after  Ins  elevatimi  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  a  war  in  which  he  was  involved  with 
Venice,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  Ddbna* 
tian  cities  sold  to  her  by  Ladislaos,  delayed  liie 
fulfilment  of  his  eager  desire  both  to  accomplish 
his  own  coronation  at  Rome,  and  the  assembly  of 
a  general  connciL  But,  after  a  lapse  of  Aree 
years,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
long  truce  with  the  Venetian  republic,  and  he 
1413  then  immediatdy  entered  Lombardy.  He  did  not 
find  himself  pow^rftd  enough  to  dictate  in  arms 
as  a  master  to  Italy ;  and  he  therefore  confined 
his  attention  to  the  at&irs  of  the  church. 

John  XXIII.  both  apprehended  the  raproadi  of 
Europe,  if  he  should  refuse  to  convoke  a  council, 
and  was  disturbed  by  the  opposite  £ear  of  the 
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judgment  which  such  a  body  might  pass  on  him-  CHAP« 
fldf.  In  hia  neeodatioiis  witii  Qigimamd,  he 

*^  PART  T 

dared  not  oppose  its  assembly,  but  he  at  first  s^^^ 
insisted  that  it  should  take  place  iu  some  city  of 
Itaij.  The  enqperw  and  tkm  Gennans  on  tke 
other  Innd,  who  atlribated  the  dimritero  of  the 
church  to  the  corruption  of  the  Italian  clergy, 
dreaded  the  infiuence  which  the  papal  eourt  mnit 
exereiBe  over  aay  eonneil  held  in  die  peniiwula. 
They,  and  Europe  in  general,  desired  a  free 
assembly  to  lefiurm  tlie  church,  as  well  as  to 
restore  its  union;  and  John,  after  heritating  and 
foetrajring  much  irresolution,  had  at  last  the  fetal 
imprudence  for  his  own  interests,  to  consent  that 
a  place  beyond  the  Alps  should  be  diosen  for  th« 
seat  of  die  coundL  The  pope  aad  the  emperor 
then  met  in  personal  conferences  in  several  of  tlie 
Lombard  cities  to  peri'ect  the  preliminary  arrange* 
menta;  and  John  XXIIL  at  length  puMished  hia 
bulls  to  invite  the  clergy  of  Christendom  to  as- 
semble in  the  imperial  city  of  Constance. 

The  fiuttona  council  of  Constance  was  attended  ccnd  or 
by  Ae  emperor  and  by  pope  John  XXIII.  in  per*  X4i4 
son ;  by  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  Christian 
princes  and  states ;  and»  besides  die  cardinals  in 
obedieDee  to  John,  by  so  great  a  number  of  epis- 
copal and  inferior  clergy  and  theologians  of  various 
nations,  that  the  assembly  might  with  reason  arro- 
gate to  itself  the  pretension  of  representii^  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  Europe.  But 
tiie  proportion  of  Italians  in  the  council  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  other  nations ;  and  it 
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CHAP,  te  dreaded  that,  if  tlie  suffrages  weve  pemnitted 

to  reckon  by  the  head,  the  prelates  and  others  of 
wv<^  that  country,  who  were  inmost  universally  in  the 
papal  interests,  would  exercise  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence upon  the  decisions  of  the  assembled  church. 
It  was  therefore  determined,  by  the  concert  of 
tihe  rest  of  the  council,  that  the  votes  should  be 
ocdkcted,  not  by  the  number  of  persons,  but  by 
nations.  Thus  four  distinct  chambers  were  formed 
(to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards  added  for  Spain) 
tor  the  Italiaii,  German,  French,  and  English 
Nations  ;  the  minor  states  of  Europe  being  com- 
prehended imder  one  or  other  of  these  great 
divisions.  The  national  chambers  deliberated 
separately  upon  every  proposition ;  the  decision 
of  each  body  was  given  as  a  single  voice ;  and  the 
decrees  of  the  council  were  regulated  by  the  nuyo- 
rity  of  these  national  votes* 
'  The  first  labour  of  the  council  was  to  extin- 
guish the  schism,  and  there  appeared  uo  other 
mode  of  effecting  this  great  object,  than  by  oblig- 
ing not  only  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
but  John  XXIII.  also,  to  resign  their  pretensions. 
For,  as  Spain  and  a  part  of  Italy  rejected  the 
authority  of  John  to  adhere  to  his  rivals  respec* 

tively,  the  sacrifice  of  his  dignity  could  alone 
persuade  his  opponents  to  agree  in  a  new  choice 
of  the  same  pope.  And  though  the  legitimacy  of 
John's  election  was  not  disputed  by  the  greater 
portion  of  Europe,  the  public  report  of  his  scan- 
dalous vices  was  readily  adopted  to  justify  his 
-deposition.   To  the  demand  of  the  assembled 
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dnurch^  that  the  Aree  papal  rivals  ahould  eqiudfy  CHAP; 
abdicate. iheir  seats,  Johnt  XXHL  was  unwillnigly 

reduced  to  promise  compliance :  but  he  seized  s^^^ 
the  first  opportunity  of  escaphig  from  Constancey 
m  the  dkgnise  of  a  groom ;  and,  retiring  to 
Scliaft'hausen,  found  a  protector  in  the  duke  of 
Austria.  But  for  the  firmness  of  the  emperor^ 
this  flight  most  have  been  followed  by  the  disso- 
lation  of  the  council.  Bnt  Sigisminid  iimnedi- 
ately  put  the  duke  of  Austria  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire ;  all  the  petty  princes  and  free,  cities 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  united  in  attacking 
him;  and  the  duke  was  shortly  necessitated  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  and  the  council,  and  to 
abandon  the  pope  to  his  fiite.  John  XXIII.  was 
re-conducted  a  prisoner  to  Constance ;  a  process 
was  commenced  against  him  by  the  council ;  and, 
upon  loose  and  general  evidence  only,  articles  <si 
accusation  were  framed  against  Imn,  wUdi  em* 
braced  a  longer  series  of  atrocious  and  disgusting 
crimes,  than  a  whole  life  of.  flagitious  wickedness 
could  possibly  have  afforded  space  to  commit 
John  refused  even  to  see  the  record  of  his  infamy; 
he  declared  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  ff*/^**^" 
the  council;  and  he  was  solemnly  deposed,' and  ^^^'^ 
condemned  to  imprisonment.  ^^^^ 

W  arned  by  the  fate  of  John.  Gregory  XII.  who 
had  so  obstinately  resisted  the  council  of  Pisa^ 
but  who  now  found  himself  abandoned  by  all  his 
adherents  except  the  lord  of  Rimini,  wisely  em- 
ployed the  remains  of  his  authority  in  descending 
from  his  station  with  some  appearance  of  dignity. 
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CHAP*  His  legate  arrived  at  Constance  to  conyene  the 
VI.    nnflomMy  bdsw,  in  order  to  give  it  in  his  name  tlio 

^^1^^  authority  of  a  council ;  and,  after  this  vain  cere- 
Re«ij(naUoa  moov^  d  bull  of  Giegorv  was  read  bv  which  he 
m  fenouuced  the  pontmcate*  Sigiemnnd  and  the 
eonndl  had  more  diffientty  in  overcoming  the 
inveterate  perverseness  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and 
the  adherence  of  Spain  to  his  cause.  It  was  not 
until  the  inde&tigable  emperor  had  undertaken  a 
long  and  pacific  journey  from  Constance  into 
Spain^  and  held  a  personal  conference  with  the 
kfaig  of  Aragon  and  Benedict  at  Perpignan^  that 
Us  eflbrts  were  crowned  willi  suecess.  Benedict, 
indeed,  still  resisted  the  wishes  of  Europe,  but  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  more 
accessible  to  reason.  Findmg  their  pontiff  deaf 
to  every  entreaty  to  complete  the  re-union  of 
Christendom^  and  disgusted  by  his  selfish  obsti* 
nacy  and  frantic  inibecility»  they  at  length  abao* 
doned  the  dotard.  The  council  of  Constance  was 
convoked  anew  to  gratify  the  pride  or  scruples  of 
tke  Spanish  churchy  and  to  admit  her  deputies  to 
represent  the  fifth  great  nation  of  Europe ;  and 
of^^encsdiot  uuanimous  sentence  pronounced  the  depositi<m 
1417   of  Benedict,  and  confirmed  the  work  of  peace. 

After  the  remains  of  the  schism  had  thus  been 
extirpated,  Sigismund  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
council  to  provide  for  the  secure  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  before  the  election  of  a  new 
pope  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But 
national  dissensions,  which  had  already  arisen  in 
the  assembly,  and  were  artfully  fomented  by  the 
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atrigMs  of  tlM  piftl  cnHtigfi^  maamed  mUk 
akmring  Twlanoe  in'  every  ^esBicni^  and  finally 

defeated  the  purpose  of  the  emperor.  The  (xer- 
mm  and  English  nations  coincided  with  him ; 
Imt  die  Italia]ii>  bm  interested  attadunent  to 
the  power  of  the  papacy,  and  the  French,  from 
jeakmsy  of  Sigismond  and  hatred  of  the  ^glish^ 
nofgdi  tbemBelveB  on  the  opposite  8ide»  and  the 
Spaniaids  threw  tHenusdves  into  their  scales  Si- 
gismund  and  his  supporters  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  tine  migoxity;  and  the  conneil,  proceed- 
ing to  tbe  nominatiGn  of  a  pope,  confided  the 
election,  upon  tliis  solemn  occasion,  to  a  double 
conclave  of  cardinals  and  national  deputies;  The 
Fiencsh  desired  any  pontiff  but  an.  Italian  or  a 
member  of  the  sacred  college ;  but  the  Germans 
and  English,  to  oppose  their  wishes^  agreed  on 
this  point  with  the  Italians ;  and  the  combined 
intmat  of  these  three  natione  fixed  tiie  tsm  on 
Urn  brows  of  the  cardinal  Otho  Coioniia,  who  as-  1413 
snmed  the  title  of  Martin  V«   The  new 


speedily  defeated  the  general  project  of  refomui* 

tioii,  by  treating  separately  with  each  nation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  which 
Aey most  complained;  and  he  then  disacdred  the 

assembly.    Thus  terminated  the  great  schism  of  Terminatioa 
the  church,  and  with  it  the  useful  labours  of  the  Schism  of 
conndn  of  Constance.   Of  the  weltknr"      '  thecuwcii. 


execmUe  condemnation  of  John  Hnsa  and  Jerome 

of  Prague,  in  the  early  sessions  of  the  council,  1 
ha¥e  omitted  to  speak,  for  the  tale  of  horror  has 
no  immediate  connection  with  Italian  history. 
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CHAP.  But  .  the  martyrdom  of  these  lathers  of  the  n^. 
^     fnmied  fiuth,  has  giwm  an  odious  riwrafitfir  to 

PA&T  I. 

N^yW  the  council  of  Constance,  and  inflicted  eternal 
disgrace  upon  the  principles  which  governed  this 
edebtated  congress  of  Roman  Catholic  theoio-^ 
gians.  * 

tmmiutj  I^uriiig  the  period  at  which  our  attention  has 
been  oeaipied  with  the  enterprises  of  T.adishna 
of  Niq)les,  and  Hhe  progress  and  dose  of  the  great 
schism,  Lombardy  was  returning,  through  a  fright- 
ful course  of  suffering,  almost  to  the  same  condi-r 
tkm  in  which  she  had  been  plaf?ed  in  the  lifi94iBio 
of  Gian  Galeazzo.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
anarchy  into  which  that  great  province  was 
plunged  after  the  decease  of  the  dul^e  of  Milan; 
and,  at  the  epodi  of  his  widow's  violent  death  in 
prison  in  1404,  the  fortunes  of  his  house  had 
reached  their  lowest  ebb.  His  eldest  son,  Giot 
vanni  Maria,  the  new  duke  of  Milan,  stiU  a  minor, 
reigned  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy :  his  second, 
Filij^  Maria,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  province 
had  been  bequeathed  with  the  title  of  poont  of 
ciwUmied  Pavia,  resided  in  that  city.  But  of  the  extensive 
tkTt  p^ro-^  possessions  of  their  parent,  the  brothers  retained 
IhrdeaSTor  only  those  two  places ;  even  inPavia  the  Beooaiia 
^.^"^  UBorpedapavamonntandiority ;  and  all  die  other 
Lombard  cities  had  either  revolted  to  pass  under 
tyrants  of  their  own,  or  had  been  seized  hj  the 
generals  of  Gian  Gakaiao,  and  converted  into 

•  lit* nfant,  Histoire  du  Con-     naldi,  Annates  £Gcle».  v,  xvii* 
ciic    Confitancet  [)as&im>  Ray-    p.  ^52,  ad  iio. 
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lordships  Ibr  themselves.  The  whole  country  CHAP, 
nw  igitatad  with  the  struggles  of  these  cme 
^fraits  and  ambitious  condottierL  Thehwless  v^^^w 
bands  of  mercenaries  who  were  employed  exclu- 
smly  to  decide  their  qusonds  were  priyikBed 
and  steeled  in  atrocity;  and  the  degvsded  aad 
wretched  people  of  Lombardy  were  exposed  to 
evory  variety  of  robbery^  and  torture,  and  polki- 
tioB>  to  gratify  the*  avaorioe  and  move  famtd  p«K 
sions  of  the  ruffian  soldiery.  .  . 

In  the  incessant  contest  of  obscure  tyrants, 
wMoh  dCTied  to  the  miserable  popnlation  of  Leas- 
hardy  any  hiterval  of  repose,  one  of  the  oM  cap- 
tains  of  Gian  Gaieazzo>  Facino  Caue>  siguor  of 
Aleasandriay  appeared  likely  to  acquire  a  decided 
paeponderanoa  His  power  •extended  over  Nin 
vara,  VercelU,  and  Tortona;  the  veteran  bands 
which  he  cmnmanded  were  numerous  and  well 
appointed;  and  he  ohUged  both  the  young  princes 
of  Milan  and  Pavia  by  force  of  arms,  to  entrust 
him  with  sovereign  influence  in  their  councils. 
If  he  permitted  them  to  liTe»  it  was  onfy  because 
he  had  no  children  to  whem  to  bequeath  his 
power.  The  duke  Giovanni  Maria  had  hitherto  Gieruni 
reserved  to  himself  no  other  share  in  the  govern-  Sjoi;^^ 
ment  than  to  preside  at  the  torture  and  exeention 
of  state  criminals.  Of  all  the  execrable  tyrants 
.produced  by  the  £Anuly  of  Visconti,  this  was  the 
most  madly  and  wantonly  ferodons.  His  infimcy 
and  boyhood  had  been  nursed  in  atrocities ;  and  as 
he  had  advanced  towards  manhood,  he  discovered 
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CUAF*  aa  inherent  appetite  for  bloocU  and  a  horrid  de- 
light in  sporting  with  the  eztramitiea  of  hniMi 

agony.    His  principal  diversion  was  to  course 
tii»  auoci-       vietiflis  of  the  Milanese  tribunals  with  bloods 

ve09f 

honncb;  and  his  hantmaii^  who  had  fed  these 


dogs  wiiii  hnmaa  flesh  to  aoenatom  then  to  tiUm 

royal  chase^  was  his  chief  favorite.  When  the 
{urisons  oi  Milan  were  emptied  of  prey,  Giovanni 
MmoMk  deehuDsd  his  lesobitkni  to  aTOnge  the  niinh 
der  of  his  mother,  in  which  he  had  liimseli'  as- 
sisted; an^  under  this  plea  he  suceeBsively  deli- 
wirad  orar  Giovaaai  di  Posteria^  and  nunqr  other 
Ghibdin  gentimen  of  Milan^  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  hia  dogs.  Even  the  young  son  of  Posterla 
was  thua  infaaniaiiLy  aacrifioed;  and  when  the 
dogs«  perhaps  sated  with  prey>  would  not  ftsttn 
on  the  helpless  boy  as  he  knelt  for  mercy  to  the 
duke,  the  fiendriike  huntsman  of  that  pnnoe  cut 
Ua  howda  open  with  his  knife.  The  leasoD  to- 
volts  from  the  belief  of  such  enormities;  yet  they 
aie  verified  by  the  agreement  of  several  contenv> 
paniy  ehrcnielen,  and  hutoiy  has  evca  pMsanrod 
the  Bsme  of  the  himtsman,  Squarcia  Giramo,  who 
was  the  htting  instrument  of  his  master's  devilish 
propesiaities* 

The  eitiaena  of  If ibm  mighi  justly  prefer  tho 
yoke  of  an  ordinary  tyrant,  to  the  unrestrained 
ferocity  of  this  monster  of  guilt ;  and  when  Facino 
Cane,  after  completely  ponsnwing  himaelf  of  Urn 
government,  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  regent, 
was  at  last  known  to  be  seiaed  with  a  mortal 
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Umarn,  Aey  atkijpalicd  the  moMBt  widi  hmta  crap* 
fihA  Artr  dvhe  would  be  freed  firom  hia  control  VI. 
to  reign  with  redoubled  ferocity.    Tbe  Poaterli  s^»vW 
and  other  noUe  finmlies  of  Mihn  reaoiyod 
twely  to  await  the  raewal  of  his  tyvaamy ;  thejr 
waylaid  him  as  he  was  proceeding  to  mass ;  they 
•  act  upon  him  and  succeeded  in  ridding  the  would  •^Anm^ 
ofbiieriMi.  Af^iMii»aller«he«aMiiiitkHi''ui2 

of  the  duke,  Faciiio  Cane  breathed  his  last ;  and 
Milan  seemed  abandoned  to  a  new  aaarchy.  The 
omMipiiatm  were  diapoaed  to  have  phused  the 
doeal  cfowH  on  the  head  of  a  bastard  d!  the  house 
of  Visconti;  but  Filippo  Maria>  the  young  count 
of  Pavia»  evinced  nneaq^ecfed  activitj  and  addrass. 
He  secured  the  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Ptevisi^ 
over-awed  the  Beccaria,  and  allied  himself  with 
the  piurtizans  of  Facino  Cane  at  Milan.  To  gain 
the  adherance  of  the  fiovmidabla  bands  of  that 
chief,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  memory 
of  their  general,  he  offered  immediately  to  espouse 
his  widow^  Beatrice  Tenda»  sHhough  she  was 
sibove  twenty  years  older  than  Umsdf;  and  the 
hasty  couclusioii  of  this  indecent  marriage  deter- 
mined the  fidelity  of  the  army  of  Facino.  Bj 
Aehr  powerftd  support,  Fflippo  Maria  was  firmly 
seated  on  the  ducal  throne  ol  Milan  ;  and,  though 
personally  unwarlike,  he  began  firom  the  period  of 
his  accession  gradually  to  restore  the  asoeadanqr 

of  his  house  in  Italy,  by  the  same  insidious  policy 
as  had  been  pursued  by  his  father,  whcun  he  nearly 
rsBcmMed  in  character. 
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^  When  the  new.  duke  began  his  reign,  his 
ittO0B  eompMheiided  only  Milaa  and  Payia,  and 

the  four  inferior  cities  over  which  Facino  Caiie 
S^MiSl^  established  his  sway.  But.  the  veteran  bands 
F"""*'*  of  cuiittBsiiers  who  had  served  .under  that  ooo- 
dottiere,  and  were  now  in  the  allegiance  of  Filippo 
Maria,  formed  a  more  numerous  and  better  disci- 
jXtned  force  than  the  aignors  of  Lombardy  eould 
oppoee  to  his  designs;  and  he  had  shortly  the 
penetration  or  good  fortune  to  discover  in  his 
ranks,  and  to  elevate  to  the  supreme  command  of 
his  army,  an  adventurer  whose  splendid  abilities 
and  daring  courage  completely  re-established  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Milanese  power.  This  was 
Franoesco  Carmagnolay.  who  happened— thea-  a 
siviple  enirassier— to  distinguish  hims^  under 
the  eye  of  the  duke,  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Filippo  Maria  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
Us  army.  The  prince  observed  his  gaUantry  and 
rewarded  it  by  promotion  ;  and  from  this  begi li- 
ning Carmagnola  rapidly  rose  to  be  numbered 
among,  thie.  greatest  captains  (rf  Italy.  Three 
years  after  the  accession  of  Filippo  Maria,  the 
operations  of  Carmagnola  began  to  fill  the  petty , 
Lombard  tyrants  with  alarm;  in  the  following 
1416  campaign,  he  broke  the  strength  of  a  league 
which  they  had  formed  for  their  defence,  and  took 
iiodi  by  escalade ;  and  finally,  after  an  obstinate 
sti*uggle9  he  reduced  numerous  cities  into  subjec- 
tion to  his  master.  The  lord  of  Pkicentia  was 
driven  from  his  possessions ;  the  signer  of  Lodi 
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was  inveigled  to  Milan  by  the  arta  of  tl»  dttke»  CHAP. 

treacherously  seized,  and  executed  with  his  son ; 

FART  I. 

one  of  the  Beccaria  shared  the  same  &te  when  v^^^ 
taken  in  anns,  and  another  was  nnndeied  in  ^^^^ 

priBon;  and  the  ruler  of  Como,  despairing  of 
succ^ful  resistance^  tendered  his  voluntary  sub- 
miflflion. 

The  first  we  made  fay  Filippo  Maria  of  the  finv  ^"P" 

tune  which  had  th\is  smiled  upon  Iiinri  since  his  FiUppoM.- 

ria  to  lb 

marriage  with  Beatrice  Tenda,  was  to  rid  himself  <fan>wM. 
of  his  benefactress.  Neither  gratitude  towards 
the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  nor  respect 
for  her  many  amiable  qualities,  could  prevail  in 
bis  yicionsnatnre  over  his  disgust  of  a  eonnectlotty 
in  which  there  existed  such  a  disparity  of  yean. 
He  accused  his  duchess  of  an  adulterous  com- 
merce with  a  young  courtier;  the  youth  was 
Ibroed  by  excruciating  tortures  to  avow  whatever 
was  desired  of  him ;  and  he  was  even  induced  by 
the  hope  of  pardon  to  repeat  his  shameful  con&s* 
sion  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  But  this  weak- 
ness could  gain  him  no  favor,  and  he  was  led  to 
execution  with  the  unhappy  Beatrice^  irom  whom 
the  most  frightftd  torments  had  been  nnavaiHiig 
to  extract  a  similar  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  In 
her  last  moments,  she  sternly  reproached  her 
fellow-sufferer  with  his  base  pusillanimity,  and 
died  sdemnly  protesting  her  mnocence,  but  de- 
claring that  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  had  justly 
overtaken  her  for  having,  by  the  indecent  haste 
of  her  union  with  her  murdaner,  violated  tiiie  re- 
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CHAP,  spect  which  was  due  to  the  umsuxjf  of  her  Uni 
^1  hMbawL 

PART  -    .  ,  _ 

St^w  It  IS  among  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  a 
wise  Providence  that  guilt  should  sometimes  be 
pennrtted  to  triunph ;  and  the  remonekes  de- 
stroyer of  Beatrice  pursued  his  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion with  uninterrupted  prosperity.  The  doge  of 
OeMa  had  joined  the  league  of  Lombard  rignom 
against  Hie  duke  of  Mihm^  and«  after  hissueoesses 
over  these  tyrants,  Carmagaola  invaded  the  states 
of  that  repubUe.  Genoa  was  no  longer  under  the 
ytke  of  France,  bat  she  seemed  to  marit  no  re^ 
pose,  and  to  find  none  but  under  the  dominion  of 
a  master.  Her  people  were  as  usual  divided 
among  AemselTeB  by  tine  eternal  and  deadly  spirit 
<i(  fcotion ;  and  when  Carmagnoia  ravaged  heir 
territory  in  successive  campai«fns,  his  army  was 
accompanied  by  Genoese  exiles  and  assisted  by 
treason.    The  distaracted  republic  waa  at  the 

same  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of 
Aragon,  who  had  made  a  descent  upon  Corsica ; 
alid  the  alliance  of  this  monardi  with  Fili]^ 
Maria  threatened  the  blockade  of  Genoa  by  land 
and  sea.  Thus  torn  by  civil  war,  and  assailed  by 
signioryor  foreign  enemies,  the  doge  himsdf  could  discover 
no  cessation  for  the  miseries  of  the  state  but 
under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  He 
ididicated  his  power,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, by  which  the  republic  had  submitted  twmity 
1421  years  before  to  the  king  of  France,  consigned  the 
signiory  of  Genoa  to  Filippo  Maria.   While  this 
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iei|!mition  increased  the  influence  and  power  d[  CHAP^ 
the  duke  of  Milan,  the  few  signoiB  who  bad  mm 
QDthedwth^OiaiiGileaammtlieMBtmp^ 

of  Lombardy,  and  liad  hitherto  escaped  subiufira- 

,  1  tj    o       quest*  in 

tion  to  Filippo  Maria,  were  easily  uverthrowA  hy  i^^^^^j- 
Cwrmiignflla.  Besides  the  chififtMiMi  of  oth»  petty 
kudsbips,  Pandolfo  Malatesta>  signer  of  Br 
and  Gabrino  Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona»  *  were 
8lrij|^ed  of  thrir  poasesrimk  The  fomer  wm 
oUiged  to  seek  a  shdler  with  hh  broiher  al 
Rimini,  the  latter  was  reduced  to  exchan^  the 
loidflhip  of  Cremona  for  a  single  caisitie.  The 
marqiiis  of  Este  was  compelled  to  purchase  peaoe 
by  the  cession  of  Parma ;  and  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
lord  of  Mantua,  was  only  protected  from  spoliation 
by  the  int^ference  of  Venice.   That  repuUkb 


•  This  ferocious  tyrant,  ori- 
ginaily  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  afterwards  favorite  of  IJgo- 
lino  Cavalcaho,  signor  of  Cre- 
mona, had  acquired  possession 
of  that  city  by  the  massacre  of 
bis  beiieiactor,  and  of  all  the 
leading  citizensi  seventy  in 
number,  during  a  banquet  to 
w^hich  he  had  invited  tliem. 
Just  beiore  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, John  XXni.  and  the 
cinpeiof  Sigismund  met  in  one 
of  their  conferences  tl  Cre- 
mona^ and  together  aaecndeJ 
ica  tower  of  tremendouB  height, 
attended  by  Fondolot  to  enjoy 
dio  beantiAd  prospect,  om 
whidi  tlie  eye  noigea  torn 
thenofl^  of  one  half  of  Lorn- 
hndy  and  liie  majesdc  comae 


of  the  Po.  Fondohi  had  at 
one  i  iiomciu  the  design  of  pre- 
cipitating hi^i  gu^ts  firom  these 
battlements  to  occasion  an  un- 
expected revolution  in  Chris- 
tendom, by  which  he  might 
somehow  profit.  Eh^-vcn  years 
later,  and  shortly  af  ter  liis  ab- 
dication of  the  sirrniory  of 
Cremona,  as  related  in  tlie 
text,  be  was  seized  by  order  of 
Filippo  Maria  and  beheaded  at 
Milan.  When  exhorted  on  the 
•eaffilM  to  eoiiihaB  wgA  repent 
— "  I  repent,"  replied  bc^  eC 
nothing  but  th]8---4hat  when  I 
had  die  emperor  and  pope  at 
die  top  of  my  great  tower  ii 
Ciemona,  I  did  not  hnrl  theoBi 
together  over  the  parapet*" 
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CHAP,  now  «ngaged  in  extending  her  dominion  oyer  the 
pfoyinee  of  Friiili,  had  hitherto  resisted  all  tiie 

s^v-^  entreaties  of  her  Lombard  allies  for  aid  against 
'  the  formidable  power,  which  even  threatened  her 
own  continental  podsessions*  But  though  she  had 
ungratefully  abandoned  Pandolfo  Maktesta,  her 
faithful  adherent,  who  had  often  commanded  her 
armies,  the  Mantuan  territory  was  too  important  a 
barrier  for  her  provinces^  for  her  to  snfS^  it  to  be 
occupied  by  the  duke  ;  and  by  an  amicable  treaty 
whicli  she  negociated  with  Filippo  Maria,  she  ex- 
acted from  that  prince  a  guarantee  for  the  states 
of  Oonzaga. 

Booooiiter  The  powcr  of  the  house  of  Visconti  was  now, 
n^!!"  ^  after  twenty  years  of  reverses,  triumphantly  re* 
*^422  ^tablished  in  Lombardy;  and  all  the  usurpers 
who  had  dismembered  the  principality  of  Gian 
Oaleazzo,  and  inflicted  so  many  fresh  caiamities 
upon  that  beautifiil  country,  had  been  successively 
hurled  from  their  power.  The  last  enterprise  by 
which  Carmagnola  crowned  the  greatness  of  Fi- 
Uppo  Maria,  brought  his  troops  into  contact  with 
a  more  formidable  enemy  than  any  which  they 
had  hitherto  encountered — the  hardy  republicans 
of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  family  of  Rusca, 
(which  had  governed  at  Como,)  had  some  preten* 
sions  which  they  sold  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  over 
the  town  of  Bellinzona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  canton  of  Uri  retained  a  garrison  to 
guard  the  passes  into  their  territory.  The  place 
was  surprized  by  the  Milanese  troops ;  who  also 
seized  upon  Domo  Dossok,  and  advancing  to 
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mount  St  Golhiird'  occupied  all  the  Levantine  cHAP. 
yalley.    At  another  juncture  these  aggressions 
would  have  roused  all  Switsmland  to  anna.  But  w^L!^ 
the  cantons  were  at  this  epoch  unibrtiiiiately  agi- 
tated by  domestic  jealousies;  their  contingents 
were  reluctantly  afforded  to  assist  the  people  of 
Uii  in  lesentiDg  the  injury  which  ihey  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  part  only  of  their  force  which 
descended  from  St.  Gothard,  consisted  hut  of 
tloee  thousand  in&ntry  armed  with  pUces.  Yet 
this  smaO  army  advanced^  without  knowing 
regarding  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  to  offer  Battle  of 
bfl^ttle^  in  the  field  of  Arhedo  near  Bellinzonay  to 
dknre  douUe  their  numhen  of  the  veteian  cuitas- 
siera  of  Italy.   The  Milanese  gens-d'armerie  com- 
menced the  encounter  with  a  i'urious  charge ;  but 
tlieir  shock  was  broken  against  an  impenetrable 
phalanx  of  pikemen.  Four  hundred  of  the  Italians 

were  already  slain  or  dismounted,  and  still  the 
Swiss  remained  immoveable.  Carmagnola  then 
ordered  his  men-at-arms  to  quit  their  horses  and 
charge  on  foot ;  and  the  combat  was  renewed  witli 
obstinate  carnage  between  this  invulnerable  in- 
fimtry  of  cuirassiers  and  the  brave  mountaineers. 
The  impervioiis  armour  and  overwhehning  num-. 
bers  of  the  Milanese  now  turned  the  tide  of 
victory ;  but  Carmagnola,  enraged  at  the  slaugh- 
ter which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  bands,  refused 
the  demand  of  the  republicans  for  quarter;  and 
the  struggle  continued  with  desperation,  until  the 
sudden  attack  of  his  rear-guard,  by  a  foraging  de- 
tactunent  of  Swiss^  induced  Caimagnola  to  draw 

VOL.  II.  F 
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CHAP,  off  Us  troops,  hi  the  supporithm  that  the  rest  of 

their  armv  had  descended  from  the  mountains. 
Of  the  Swiss  four  hundred  men  had  tailea;  of  the 


mm 

m 

consternation  at  finding  with  what  an  enemy  they 
had  to  do,  was  even  greater  than  at  the  mere 
atnoont  of  theur  loss.  But  the  Swiss  were  plunged 
in  dissensions;  they  abandoned  the  contest  and 
suffered  many  years  to  elapse  before  they  thought 
of  revenge ;  and  Carmagnola  retained  possession 
GnuidMvtr  of  the  LeTantine  Talley.  Thus  was  the  power  of 
MtnT  Filippo  Maria  asserted,  from  the  Ligurian  sea  to 
the  summit  of  mount  St  Gothard,  and  from  the 
fiontieis  of  Piedmont  to  the  confines  of  the  ecde- 
siastieal  states: — a  larger  extoit  of  donunion  than 
had  fallen  to  the  obedience  of  any  Italian  prince, 
since  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lom* 
hards.* 

•  Muratori,  Annali  A  D.  niclo  of  Andrea  Bilb'us  in  the 
1404f — 1422,  passim.  Sismon-  lOtli  volume  of  Script.  Rer. 
di,  parts  of  cc.  61,  03.  But  i  Itai.,  and  with  the  life  of  Fi- 
have  compared  their  versions  lippo  Maria  by  P.  Candidiis 
and  ascertained  their  agree-  Decembrius,  in  the  20th  vo« 
nent  with  the  Miimete  chro*    Itune  of  the  aaine  collection. 
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Florence — Her  Prosperitif — Aggressions  of  the  DnJm  €f  Mdaa^ 
War  between  FtUppo  Maria  and  Florence — SuccetMme  DefeuU 
9f  the  BepubUc — Venice — Change  in  her  Policy — Swee€9^kl 
Fmrsmt  of  continenlal  Dominion — Its  cUmbtful  Advmtagt 
Tk§  AH  ^  Femee  solkUed  hjf  the  Fitmokm  Enme§§tQ 
Camagaolaf  ttifmknt^f  tnaied  iy  F&lfpo  M^m^  rtUnt  Id 
Femce  md  ieUrmmet  her  on  War^Leagve  finmd  h$  Fh- 
fence  and  Femee^RqmUed  Wan  ef  tke  Tm  R^Miet 
agakui  the  Dnki  Mikm—Saeeeuet  of  Carmagnoik^HU 
FiOmff  at  Mmudi^IRi  Bitmtei^Atnckm  IngrnHlaie  of 
Vm»  to  her  Oeeer^^aeetOkm  of  CoxmegnOm  TImd 
Ptece  of  Ferram  SpleidUl  AeqmMm  ef  Femee^Reign  of 
Joamut  11.  of  Nafite^KMirff  ef  the  Great  CondtStieri, 
Sforza  Attendolo  and  Braccw  <U  Montone — Louis  III.  of  Ajljou, 
invited  by  the  Pope  and  Sforza  to  dethrone  Joanna — Her  Adop- 
tion of  Alfonm  of  Aragon—  War  between  the  Aragoneae  and 
Angevin  Parties — Rupture  between  the  Queen  and  Alfonso — 
Her  Substitution  of  Louis  of  Anjou  for  her  Heir — Death  of 
Sforza  and  Braccto—Last  Years  and  Death  of  Joanna  II. — 
Domestic  Affmrt  of  Florence — Orandeur  of  the  Republic  under 
the  Guelf  Oligarchy — Character  of  their  A dminisiraiiom^ 
Reteoal  ^f  the  Democratical  Party^Riee  of  the  Medici^ 
Oioeasun^And  Cotmo^His  Banishment  aad  trtMrnghant  Re* 
aaO^FaU  of  the  (Htgareh^BetabUOment  ^  Cotm  d^ 
Medki  m  the  Direetim  ef  fUm  State^Di^paied  Smseeukm  ta 
tie  Crmem  ifNaplei^Caatett  hetmeea  A\fmea  ^ifAragm  emd 
Reffdar  ef  Aajeek^BMiUikment  of  AlfoaeemkUieNmifeilkem 
Throne-'-'Oenoa  reernmn  her  LUerty^Nem  War  between  the 
Duke  of  Milan  and  the  RepidfUcs  of  Florence  and  Vemce — 
Rise  of  Francesco  Sforza — Peace  of  Martinengo — Pontificate 
of  Eugeniui  IF» — League  formed  against  Francesco  Sforaa-^ 

f2 
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Hit  gaUmi  D^mtmidReBenu"  Sfama-meoowdhtf  Fmuee 
mid  Flarmce^War  ^  lAe  o^/aSmA  li^  Z)tiib  of 

Mikm^Dtaik  ^  ike  Duke  FtUppo  Jlfaria^Tke  People  of 
MUam  eetakStk  a  RepMe-^Thnr  mmemuEuemiee — Sfbrm 
etdere  tkrirSemee^Hie  FkUnnee  mud  TSreaeker^He  hagme 
with  the  Venetiani  against  his  Employers — Dissenekme  at 
Milan — The  City  besieged  by  Sforza^  declares  tn  Ms  Favor — 
Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan — Rise  of  thf,  Housk  ot 
■  Savoy— Origin—The  Counts  of  Maurienne  and  of  Savoy — • 
.  Conmeneemeni  of  their  Power  in  Piedmont — State  of  that 
Province  before  the  Fifteenth  Century — Piedmont  under  tite 
Domimon  of  the  Comit  of  Senof — Amadeus  FJII.,  the  Frret 
Dvhe  if  kU  House. 

CHAP.  Whbk  Fnippo  Maria,  duke  of  MQan,  had  re-esta- 
FAn*!!.  Wished  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  while  he  in- 
heiit^  the,  inordinate  and  perfidious  ambiti<m  of 
liig  &iher,  Florence  ooidd  scarcely  hope  for  tke 
longer  continuance  of  peace.  Since  the  death  of 
Ladi&laus,  king  of  Naples,  that  republic,  leaving 
Lcunbardy  to  its  own  distractions^  had  enjoy^ 
nearly  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  repose  and  feli- 
city. Under  the  able  and  vigorous  sway  of  the 
Guelf  oligarchy^  at  the  head  of  which  the  Albizzi 
indirectly  governed  in  her  councils^  h^  states  had 
UOTprotpe-  i^QQn  protected  from  all  assault  or  insult.  While 
the  rest  of  Italy  was  scathed  with  fire  and  sword^ 
agriculture  flourished  in  her  wdl-peopled  vales; 
the  foreign  commerce  and  wealth  of  her  merchants 
increased  with  prodigious  activity ;  and  both  in 
thi».capital  itself  and  in  her  rural  territories,  the 
best  evidence  of  national  prosperity  was^exUbited 
in  a  contented  and  happy  population.  The  rapid 
aggrandizement  of  the  Milanese  power>  and  the 
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tdttdesg  ettterprmes  of  FHippo  Miiria,  thmtened  CHAP. 

the  first  invasion  of  this  tranquil  condition ;  and  ^ 
the  Florentines  are  justly  chargeable  With  want 
fvf  fetesiglit'  in  suSsring  that  piiaoe^  at  a  time 
when  their  strenuous  opposition  might  easily 
have  repressed  the  growdi  of  his  dangerous 
Miengih^  t6  renew  in  his  person  the  abnning  as* 
cendanejr  which  his  filthier  had  ao^uured  over  the 
independence  of  Italy.    The  chiefs  of  the  Guelf 
party^  indeed,  seem  to  merit  exemption  from  the 
reproach  of  this  blindness ;  for  they  eiideavonred 
in  1419  to  persuade  their  republic  to  afford  assist- 
ance to  Genoa  in  her  struggle  against  the  duke  of 
Milan^  and  to  reject  the  pacific  overtures  of  Filippo 
Maria.   But  the  pet>ple  were  not  anxious  for 
war ;  they  accused  the  Guelf  aristocracy  of  rest- 
less ambition;  and  they  obliged  their  rulers  to 
conclude  a  formal  pea^  with  the  duke,  with 
whom  their  state  had  continued  nominally  at  war, 
ever  since  the  deatli  of  his  father.   By  this  treaty 
the  Florentines  and  the  duke  bound  themselves 
respectavety,  the  former  to  abstain  fh>m  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Lombardy,  the  other  in  those 
of  Romagna  and  Tuscany. 

This  condition  was  but  imperfectly  observed  Ag^re.sioa. 
by  the  duke  of  Milan  from  the  first  moment  of  its  rfiotai. 
^lactment ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  fimdy  planted 
his  throne  over  Lomburdy « than  he  openly  evinced 
hb  contempt  for  his  engagement  by  intierfering 
in  the  concerns  of  Bologna.  That  city,  after  as- 
serting her  freedom  during  the  distractions  of  the 
iMdusin,  had  then  passed  under  the  absolute  sway 
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CHAP,  of  Antonio  Galeazzo  Bentivoglio,  the  son  of  her 
VI. 

r  A&x  II* 


first  tyiant  of  that  name  whom  she  had  av€r« 


thrown ;  and  the  had»  lastly^  been  ddiyered  from 

the  yoke  of  Antonio^  to  fall  under  the  papal  go* 
vemment  The  legate^  who  commanded  in  Bologna 
te  the  pope,  aoUdted  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Milad 
in  expelling  the  Bentiyogli  from  their  rural  fiefa 
in  RomagDa ;  and  Filippo  Maria  not  only  sent  his 
troops  for  the  purpose  into  the  provisoes  but  at 
the  flame  time,  in  coneert  with  a  Gfaibdin  party 
at  Forli>  seized  and  garrisoned  that  lordship, 

iNm  FQip-  "^^^^  aggressions  were  in  themselves  dedaialiona 
<Mr  war;  and  the  Fhnentmes  immediatdy  eon^ 

'^IdA  '^"^  reprisals.  But  they  began  the  hostilitiea 
which  were  thus  kindled  in  Romagua  under  dis- 
eouraging  and  adverse  drciunstanoea.  The  cele- 
brated condottiefe,  Braccio  di  Montone,  who  had 
formed  a  principality  for  himself  about  Perugia, 
and  was  bound  by  subsidies  to  serve  the  Floxm* 
tinea  at  need  with  hia  bands,  just  at  this  epoch 
lost  huMieqaiaitiona  and  his  life,  in  a  battle  agaiiKit 
an  army  which  the  pope  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Milan  and  Naples  directed  against  him.  The 
Florentines  had  fully  relied  upon  him  for  a  gene- 
ral and  an  army  ;  but  the  ten  of  war  were  now 
compelled  to  take  various  other  captains  with 
their  bands  into  pay,  and  to  engage  Carlo  Malar 
testa,  signor  of  Rimini,  in  the  supreme  command 
of  their  forces.    But  the  troops  of  Milan  were 

snrrrMivf^  everywhore  suceessfiil :  in  the  first  campaign, 

aMrap«biie.  they  surprised  the  lord  of  Imola,  the  ally  of  Flo- 
1425  Yenix,  in  his  city,  and  afterwards  completely 
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routed  the  Florentine  army  and  made  Malatesta  chap« 
Unmlf  priaoner^  near  the  casde  of  Zagpnan; 
and,  in  A»  second  year^  they  inlicCed  on  the  re-  s,^pv<^ 
public  four  consecutive  defeats,  each  of  which 
dispersed  an  amy.  To  this  train  of  disasters  the 
Fknentineg  opposed  that  passive  hot  obstnsafte 
and  elovStic  courage,  which  was  the  enduring  virtue 
of  their  state.  Calmly  collecting  the  wrecks  of 
dieir  mmenary  lendsi  they  for  the  seventh  time 
equipped  a  new  army;  and,  themselves  remaining 
on  the  defensive,  set  in  motion  every  art  of  nego- 
eiation  to  induce  the  emperor^  the  pope,  and  the 
VenetiaiiSt  aU  of  wliom  were  intemted  in  main** 
taining  the  equilibrium  of  Italy,  to  deciare  i^inst 
the  duke  of  Milan*  But  Sigismund  had  abundant 
eecnpation  in  Germany;  and  Martin  V,  bore  a 
deadly  hatred  to  Florence,  for  some  petty  ridicule 
which  he  had  received  from  her  populace,  during 
his  residence  m  the  city  soon  after  his  elevation 
to  tlie  tiara.  It  was  in  the  community  of  inte- 
rests or  ambition  between  the  Venetians  and 
themselves,  that  the  Florentines  found  the  aUi* 
nee  wliich  tliey  souglit 

Since  the  oonunenoement  of  the  fifteenth  eenh 
tury,  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  republic  had  herpSuij. 
taken  a  new  direction.  The  recovery  of  the  Tre- 
visan  March  by  the  Milanese  aUianee,  in  lier  war 
against  the  lord  of  Padua  in  1339,  had  restored  to 
her  the  sznall  Italian  province  which  she  had  lost 
in  the  war  <rf  Chioaaa;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
tempting  oecasion  which  was  affurded  by  tlie 
offers  of  tbe  Milaueiie  regency  after  the  death  of 
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CliAP.  Giaa  ,Gi^eas20>  that  her  senate  began  to  indu^ 
in  schemes  of  coiitiiieDtaldoiiiim  By  the  rain 
of  the  houses  of  Scsla  and  CariraiB,  the  fetmbKe 
^^of*  came  into  the  possession  of  a  very  considerable 
territory ;  and  irom  this  period  a  passkm  for  ex* 
tending  her  states  by  new  conqnests,  and  Sat 
mingling  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  began  to  prevail  in 
her  counsels  over  the  ancient  policy  of  the  senate: 
— neutrality  in  the  peninsnla.,  and  the  punmit  of 
commefeial  wealth  and  aggrandisement  in  Hbe 
east.  During  the  minority  of  the  Milanese 
princes,  indeed,  her  rulers  made  no  attempt  to 
advance  her  frontier  ftrther  into  Lombardy ;  fiir 
their  attention  was  occupied  for  several  years 
with  a  dangerous  war  against  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  which  was  produced  by  their  purchase  ot 
the  Dalmatian  cities  from  Ladishms  of  Naples. 
The  republic  had  with  difficulty  maintained  her 
Italian  provinces  against  the  assaults  of  the  em« 
peior,  unto  his  eagerness  to  pacify  the  church 

produced  a  truce.  After  this  acconiniodatioii,  a 
sanguinary  war,  in  which  Sigismuud  became  en* 
gaged  with  the  Bohemian  refivmefs,  not  only  te** 
lieved  Venice  fitim  Ikrther  apprehension  of  his 
attacks,  but  enabled  her  to  subjugate  the  country 
of  Friuli  and  part  of  Istria.  These  provinces  had 
for  many  centuries  acknowledged  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia ;  but  the 
reigning  prelate  paid  for  his  alliance  with  Sigis* 
mund  by  the  loss  of  his  states.  The  people  of 
Udine,  his  capital,  abandoned  him  to  surrender  to 
Venice ;  and  the  republic,  by  the  acquisition  of 
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im  mw  territery,  atciimd  her  ixnitiiMBtal  dooM  ^CHAP» 
ittQtis,  ftnd  heU  the  passes  from  Germany  into     ^ ' 

.  1  '         '•ART  n. 

eastern  Italy. 

Yet  the  poioeaaian  of  thete  stales  on  the  nuui  !  »  ao^um 
lend  of  Italy  phmd  a  very  qosstioiMMe  advw- 

tage  to  Venice.  Since  the  war  of  Chiozza,  she 
had  xecovered,  by  her  purchase  firom  Ladiskiui^ 
Znra  and  odier  cities  on  the  Delmstian  cbesi 
which  formerly  belonged  to  her ;  her  maritime 
colonies  in  Albania  and  the  Morea  had  been  auc^ 
em£a]ij  extended ;  and  her  commerce  was  im- 
mense. *   Bnt  after  she'  had  acquired  a  laige 


*  There  are  some  detailed 
statements  in  Sanuto  (Vite  de* 
Duchi  di  Venezia, — end  of  the 
life  of  Tomaso  Mocenif^o)  re- 
lative to  the  commercial  wealth 
aad  power  of  Venice  at  this 
epoch,  which,  as  the  historian 
lived  \nthin  half  a  century  af- 
terw&rdsi  seem  well  worthy  of 
%  credlL  These  accounts  ire 
embodied  in  three  aunous  dit- 
eouMs,  by  widdi  Ae  dogo 
TiMiMii  If devnigo  it  made  to 
dimnde  the  eenate  firom  war  $ 
and  indeed  Sanuto  teUa  us  ex* 
piessiy>  diet  he  has  done  bo 
more  tluBto  copy  from  a  na- 
naicript  left  by  Moesugo  him* 
sel£  I  cannot  measure  the 
patience  of  the  connsdkmi  of 
8t  Merit's^  hut  I  am  sure  that 
mA  interminable  speeches  as 
diese  of  tiie  doge  would  fill  6u 
Stephen's  with  ahimbering  se- 
aaion*   The  aeeond  of  them 


begins  with  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  travels  through  all 
history,  ancient  a. id  modem, 
sacred  and  profane.  Never- 
thel^,  we  may  glean  from 
Mocenigo  several  very  interest- 
ing points  of  information  on  the 
state  of  his  republic.  So  im- 
mense was  lier  commerce  that, 
with  Lombardy  alone,  the  an- 
nual vahie  of  her  inteMiiaBgeB 
hi  dothSy  tbena,  ataflh  of  gold, 
aiUu,  f«w  wool  and  cotton, 
ipioeat  eogar,  dye-wood|  &e* 
was  near  S9,000»000  of  dueata. 
She  drew  from  that  great  pco- 
▼kwe  1»600»000  dii«ats  annu- 
ally in  coin*  and  her  profits 
in  this  traffic  were  600,000. 
AltogetkBT  she  had  10»S0a,000 
dneats  out  in  roercaatfle  capi- 
tal, producing  4,000,000  of 
profit  per  annum.  Her  mint 
coined  one  million  of  ducats  of 
gM  every  year.    This  vast 
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C91AP.  tflitiiiofjr  m  hatj,  she  angtoctol  Ae  am  of  iwr 
oohmies  ud  Imt  mvt,       the  interesto  of  her 

PART  II* 

foreign  trade, — the  true  foundations  of  her  power 


engage  in  the  troubled  politics  and  wars  of 
the  penioaula.  Tims  she  xmiioudy  expended  htr 
resources,  which  might  better  have  been  employed 
in  resisting  the  Turkish  power  and  upholding  her 
eeetem  deDendmeiee :  and  die  4wrffitfw^  aaiBMMii* 
ties  ageiMt  lier  in  Europe,  which  were  perpetneB^ 
increasing  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
G^tury^  ui^  they  exploded  in  the  league  of 
Cembrmy. 

Tin  aid  of      When  the  ambassadors  of  Florence  laboured  to 

Venice  son-  -i      i  • 

|i<«i  h>jj^yj«  unite  the  Venetian  senate  in  a  league  with  theis 
republic  to  chaatiae  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
Filippo  llfaria»  there  were  atill  not  wanting  in 
that  grave  assembly  many  cautious  politicians, 
and  among  them  the  doge  Tomaso  Mocenigo,  to 
inculcate  an  adherence  to  the  anteit  prindpiea 
of  their  state  and  the  maintenance  of  neutrality. 
These  pacific  counsellors  at  first  succeeded  in 
diasuading  the  senate  from  hostilities ;  but  shortly 
afterwaids^  on  the  death  of  Mocenigo,  Ffawseioo 

eomineree  was  eamd  on  by  were  llie  duurges  of  her  Milan* 
abofe  three  dwuBMid  merdiaiit  eiewir»— wUhadebtofabofo 


needfi  and  guarded  by  finity-  4,000,000  ducats  of  gold* 

Ave  gaflieiy  bendee  nuinerona  I  ehoold  obeenre  that  the 

■mailer  veMeb  of  war;  and  eunent dncat wae wordi  aboni 

the  power  and  trade  of  Venice  Of.  Od  and  the  ducat  of  gold 


togedier  tupported  by  above  14  ihQlings,  at  a  thno 

00,000  iSUm.  Yet,  notwith-  when  die  value  of  money  waa 

ftanding  these  great  resources,  sdU  from  five  lo  seven  times 

die  lepubKe  waa  left  in  less  greater  than  at  present* 
than  ten  years— so  rmaous 
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WmaaA  was  pbced  in  Us  dudr;  aad  the  wailiktt  our. 

temper  of  the  new  doge  realized  the  dying  warn* 
ing  of  his  predecessor^  that  his  election  would  ^^vW 
tacing  a  contest  upon  the  repnUic.    The  VUh 
lentince  mewed  their  proporitions;  and  they 

were  now  powerfully  seconded  by  the  man,  who 
had  been  most  instrumental  in  elevating  the  pride 
of  their  enemy.  Fnneesco  Cannagnofai  had  per-  Fnme»co 
formed  too  important  services  for  Filippo  Maria,  Cin^f^^i 
to  escape  the  suspicion  of  so  jealous  a  tyrant* 
The  duke  dieaded  his  popnhurity  with  the  soldievy^ 
Ub  eiiraordinary  talents,  and  the  mfluenee  of  the 
wealth  and  station  which  he  had  himself  bestowed 
opm  him^  He  gradually  withdrew  all  confidence  j^^''^!^ 
ftom  him,  he  anccessively  deprived  Urn  of  his 
commands,  he  denied  him  admission  to  his  pre* 
senoe;  and  Carmagnola  at  length  indignantly 
quitted  the  Mijuese  dominions^  breathing  venge- 
aooe  against  HPiingratefiil  master.  He  first  re* 
paired  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  revealing  to  that 
prince  the  projects  which  Filippo  Maria  had 
fanned  fioor  the  conquest  of  his  possessions,  excited 
him  to  arm  for  his  defence.  He  then  traversing 
Switzerland,  to  avoid  the  direct  route  through 
the  Mihmese  stales,  arrived  at  Venice,  and  imme-  retir«»  to 
diatdy  applied  himself  to  instigate  the  republic 
to  attack  Filippo  Maria.  The  picture  which  he 
drew  before  the  senate  of  the  treacherous  aud 
restless  character  <tftlie  duke,  of  his  secret  madu-* 
nations  and  dangerous  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment, determined  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  M^<i«|w- 
seiiale.  A  league  was  fcnrmed  between  Florence 
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CHAPi  and  Vorioe^  by  wUdi  the  twa  tepaVUcA  bound 

^    themselves  to  maintain  at  their  equal  charge 
y^^mj  IQfiOO  cuirassiers  and  8,000  infantry,  and  Flo- 
rence lesigned  to  her  ally  whatever  oonqaerta 
ihonld  be  eflbcted  in  Lombardy.   The  iAe  of 

SldT^ni  e  ^^^^y*      people  of  Sienna,  the  marquis  of  Este, 

1426  and  the  lord  of  Mantua»  successively  joined  the 
ftmnidable  confedemey ;  and  the  allies  sdieufnl^ 
declared  war  against  the  duke  of  Milan. 

Bgwafa^     The  operations  which  followed  are  interesting 
nippb.  only  in  their  resnlta.   Caiuagnola  gratified  Iiia 

ifct|8S^  revenge  by  leading  the  numerous  mercenaries  of 
Venice  against  liis  former  master ;  victory  stiQ 
attended  Iiim ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  large'  Milanese  ariny,  under  sotne  of  lAie 
ablest  condottieri  of  the  times,  he  reduced  the 
city  of  Brescia  with  its  territory  in  a  single  cam- 

S  i  re,«.sor  pakn.  Filippo  Maria  was  seised  with  a  panic  at 
these  sudden  reverses ;  and  acceptmg  the  media- 
tion of  the  pope,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  his 
enemies  before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  which  he 
yidded  the  conquests  of  Carmagnda  to  the  Vene* 
tians.  But  he  liad  scarcely  signed  the  treaty 
when  he  repented  of  its  terms ;  his  subjects  felt 
the  honor  of  dieir  state  pnt  to  shame  by  his  con- 
cessions ;  and  he  was  rouzed  by  their  discontent 

1427  to  resume  the  struggle  in  the  following  year. 
Still  no  better  anccesa  attended  his  arms ;  and 
Carmagnola  advanced  to  form  the  siege  of  Cie* 
mona.  Around  this  place — so  much  had  the  nu- 
merical force  of  the  mercenary  armies  employed 
in  these  Italian  wars  now  increased — nearly 
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seventy  thousand  combatants  were  assembled,  of  CHAP, 
whom  one  lialf  were  cavalry ;  and  Filippo  Maria 
for  cmce  thought  it  neeeflBary  to  enoourago  his 
troops  by  his  transient  presence.  No  decisive 
engagement  however  occurred  at  the  monieiit; 
bm,  befim  the  end  of  the  caiqpaign^  Caimagnola 
inflicted  w  complete  a  xonte  iqKm  theMflannne 
army,  uear  the  village  of  Macalo  upon  the  Oglio,  2*5|^2lS7 
that  SjOOO  cuirassiers  were  made  prisoners.  This 
oeouBter  waa  chanictefiEed  by  some  circmnatai]^ 

ct6  peculiar  to  the  times.  Carmagiiola  luid  skil- 
fully posted  his  army  behind  a  morass,  the  sur&ee 
«!Cwhieh»  from  the  dryness  of  the  season,  im  cap»> 
Ue  of  bearing  the  weight  of  infimtry.  He  irrita- 
ted the  enemy  to  attack  him  by  capturing  Macalo^ 
eyes ;  but  their  lieavy  cavafay  had  no 
sooner  diai^ged  along  the  causeway  intersecting 
tlie  marshy  ground,  which  he  purposely  left  un- 
guarded, than  bis  in&ntry  assailed  them  with 
miflsiles  on  both  flanks.  In  attempting  to  repulse 
them  the  HilaBese  cuirassiers  sank  into  the  morass ; 
their  column  was  crowded  on  the  narrow  passage 
and  thrown  into  confusion;  and  tiie  infimtry  of 
Carmagnohj  then  venturiqg  among  them  on  the 
causeway,  and  stabbing  their  horses,  made  pri- 
soners of  .the  dismounted  cuirassiers  as  they  lay 
helpless  nndrar  the  enormous  weight  of  theur  own 
impervious  armour.  We  are  assured  that  not  a 
single  human  life  was  lost  in  this  encounter ;  and 
when  the  Venetian  oommissariea  on  the  following 
morning  claimed  the  numerous  prisoners,  only  a 
few  hundreds  were  produced.   The  mercenaries. 
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CHAP*  though  ranged  under  opposite  standardi,  always 
regarded  each  other  latfier  aa  laoataJes  than 
^i^vw  enemies ;  the  conquerors  had  released  almost  all 
their  disarmed  captives  during  the  night;  and 
Canaagaehi  himieif  gate  Bher^  to  the  n?  maiader 
After  thia  vletorjrf  whidi  Carm^nola  was  ae- 
cused  by  the  Venetians  of  neglecting  to  improve, 
ail  parties  except  Venice  became  weary  of  the 
1428  hwihena  of  the  war;  and  in  the  fiiDowing  year 

that  republic  unwillingly  consented  to  a  peace, 
by  which  she  obtained  the  cession  of  Bergamo 
and  part  <rf  the  eounftry  to  the  hanks  of  the  Adda» 
in  addition  to  her  fbrmer  conqmrtB ;  none  of  her 
allies  obtained  any  material  advantage.  The  short 
interval  of  repose  which  this  pacification  afforded 
to  Italy,  was  hroken  by  die  vengeance  of  Florenoe 
for  some  assistance  which  the  signor  of  Lucca 
had  given  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  stale  of  exhaustion  to  wUdi  the  late  con- 
tests had  reduced  the  resources  of  the  republic, 
the  war  against  Paolo  Guinigi  was  unanimously 
resolved  upon  in  her  conneils,  and  carried  to  the 
galea  of  Lneea.  Guinigi,  loshig  the  hope  of  pre- 
serving his  power  against  the  assaults  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, had  already  entered  into  a  treaty  to  sell 
hia  aigniory  to  them,  when  the  discovery  of  Ua 
negociation  drove  his  subjects  to  a  successful  re- 
1480  ^^^^  Lucca  once  more  revived  as  a  republic ; 
but  Fhumee  refosed  to  gran^  peace  to  the  stale 
whoae  tynni  akne  she  had  profcsted  to  atladc; 
and  a  defeat  which  her  army  sustained  failed  in 
reducing  her  to  moderation*  On  the  contrary 
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she  excited  tihe  ambition  of  the  Venntiiiw  to  a  CHAP. 

third  war  affainst  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  in-  ^ 

PAST  II. 

directly  asaisted  the  Lucchese ;  and  that  republic. 


in  the  hope  of  addii^  Cremoiia  to  her  aoqaiaili^^ 
accepted  the  proposab  of  Floieiiee.   But  in  tUa  1481 

new  contest,  the  fortune  of  Carmagnola  appeared 
to  have  deserted  him.  He  was  surprised  and  de-  2!! 
fiooted;  and  a  fleet  of  Venetian  galUes  having  at- 
cended  the  To  to  co-operate  with  him,  was  soon 
after  attacked  and  destroyed  in  his  presence  by 
an  armament,  which  FiUppo  Maria  eqnipped  in  tlm 
same  river  and  manned  with  Omoese  aaiknni. 

The  subsequent  inactivity  to  which  Carma^ola  AtroMOB. 
was  reduced  by  a  contagious  disorder  among  hia  ^^^J/" 
hoTBea,  increased  thed^ressionof  theVenetiana; 
and  strengthened  the  suspicions  which  they  had 
begun  to  entertain  of  the  fidelity  of  their  great 
general,  ever  amoe  hia  release  of  hia  priaonaca 
after  the  battle  of  Macalo.  The  councQ  of  ten 
had  for  some  time  determined  on  ids  destruction. 
He  waa  invited  to  Venice  to  con£er  with  the 
senate  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  welconiad, 
both  on  his  route  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
capital,  with  studied  and  flattering  honors.  He 
waa  introduced  into  the  dncal  palace;  bat  hia 
aidte  were  advised  to  retire  as  he  would  be  de- 
tained in  long  conference  with  the  doge  and  the 
assembled  senate,  and  it  was  abeady  bte  in  the 
day.  Aa  soon  as  the  pabee  waa  (taoed  of  Ida 
attendants,  the  gates  were  closed^  he  was  then 
told  that  the  doge  was  indispoaed  and  could  not 
iee.  him  until  the  next  morning ;  and  aa  he  eressed 
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CHAP,  the  pilaee  coHrt  to  withdraw,  he  was  abddeoly 

^  seized.  A  door  which  led  to  his  destined  prisou 
was  opened^  and  he  had  only  time  to  eiclaim  that 
he  was  lost,  when  he  was  hnried  down  mto  his 
dungeoD.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  and  during  his  sufferings^  which 
were  aggravated  hy  a  wound  received  in  the  ser- 
▼ioe  of  this  detestaUe  digafchyy  a  confession  dP 
guilt  is  said  to  have  been  extorted  from  him.  No 
proof,  however^  was  ever  adduced  against  him ; 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  pnbUc  execntioii  with  a 
gag  over  his  month,  as  if  his  murderers  could 
thus  stifle  the  reproach  of  their  enormous  ingra- 
titude. He  was  beheaded  betwe^  the  two  pilhunsi 
wUeh  stand  befere  the  ]dace  of  St.  Mark. 

After  the  cruel  fate  of  this  illustrious  captain, 
the  general  war  languished  during  another  year, 
wlien  by  the  common  exhaustion  of  att  parties  a 
new  peace  was  at  length  concluded  at  Ferranu 
Lucca  remained  free;  the  conquests  made  since 
the  hist  pacification  were  mutually  restored ;  and 
FiUppo  Maria  conceded  to  the  Florentines  the 
renunciation  of  his  alliances  in  Tuscany  and  Ro- 
spiepdiM  Rc-  magna.  Venice  alone  retained  the  acquisitions 
^ajMuoiu  of      yff^}^  giie  had  been  indebted  to  the  valour 

and  ability  of  Carmagnola.  She  was  now  mistress 
ef  nine  contiguous  and  valuable  provinces  in 
northern  Italy:  the  Dagado— her  origmal  terri- 
tory, a  narrow  slip  of  country  which  skirted  the 
lagunes — the  March  of  Treviso,  and  the  districts 
of  Fiiuii,  Padua,  Rovigo,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia.  These  tenritories  stretched 


Third  _ 
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across  Lombardy  to  the  river  Adda,  beyond  which  CHAP, 
it  was  £Eited  that  the  possessions  of  Venice  should, 


I  this  period.  leoeiTe  no  further  eactensioiL  *  ^' 


BeBmfe  we  punnie  the  coime  of  events  tartim  f^^'li^ 
in  northern  Italy,  I  must  carry  the  reader  back  a  **'!'?2^ 
&w  years  to  revert  to  the. history  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Ladis- 
laus,  king  of  Naples,  his  sister  Joanna,  as  he  left 
no  children,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom. This  pnnoesB  who^  since  the  death  of  her 
hoslNUid,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Austria^  had  re- 
turned to  Naples,  and  who  at  the  period  of  her 
accession  to  the  crown  had  already  reached  her 
foriy-fifth  year,  was  devoid  of  all  mental  energy 
and  talent,  and  the  slave  of  sensual  appetites,  f 
whidh  seemed  to  strengthen  in  intensity  as  her 
advancing  age  increased  the  shame  of  indulgence. 
Throughout  her  reign  she  was  surrounded  by  un- 
worthy fevorites,  in  the  choice  of  whom  she  was 
deteonined  sidely  by  .  their  personal  attractions. 
Her  first  minion  was  PandolMo  Alopo^  a  young 
man  of  five  and  twenty,  of  low  birth,  and  with 
the  solitary  recommendation  of  a  handsome  per- 


*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Ist.  laus  had  been  but  one 

Fiorent  b.  v.  p.  $20.  ad  fin«  and  of  abandoned  debauchery,  and 

vi.  ad  p.  374.    Marin  Sanuto,  the  vices  of  Joanna  emulated 

Vile  de'  Diidii  di  Veneana  (To-  its  infimy.— Thus  as  Giannone 

nsso  Mooenigo  and  Francesco  observes,  Charles  III.,  the 

Foscari)  pp.  976 — 1029.   in  founder  of  the  royal  line  of 

Script.  Rer.  ItaL    juui.  Daru,  Durazzo,  and  his  queen  Mar- 

HiaL  de  Venise,  v.  ii.  pp.  243  garet,  gave  to  the  world  two 

— 407.    Sismondi,  pert  of  c  monsters  of  shameless  kscivi- 

64,  and  c.  65.  ousness. 

t  The  private  life  of  Ladis- 
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CHAP.  SOIL  The  qoeepi  lavvhed  faondro  aad*  power  m 

^*     Kim ;  she  created  him  a  count  and  lier  chamber- 

I*  ART  U 

lain;  but  his  influence  could  not  prevent  her 
from  fonmng  a  mirtxfaiiomal  alliance  which  waa 
impoituiiately  pressed  upon  her  by  the  people^ 

and  which  she  herself  felt  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  het*  throne.  Notwithstanding  her  noto* 
rioiM'  diBBoliitmess^  several  princes  eagerly  sought 
her  hand,  and  sIig  selected  from  among  them 
James  of  Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marche,  with  the 
condition  that  he  riiould  not  aspire  to  the  royal 
dignity.  But  James  was  designing  and  severe ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  Neapolitan  do- 
■ninimis  than  by  the  support  of  the  nobility*  who 
detested  the  upstart  £Eivorite  of  Joanna,  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.  He  was  resolved  to  reign 
in  eflfoct  and  to  reform  the  licentious  ooort  of  the 
queen;  and  afta?  cdebrating  his  marriage  with 
her,  he  immediately  caused  her  minion  to  be' 
arrested*  tortured*  and  put  to  a  cruel  and  ign<^* 
mfadolis  death.  The  confession  of  the  queen's 
weakness:!,  which  was  extorted  from  Pandolfello, 
was  made  by  James  of  Bourbon  the  pretext  fcnr 
subjecting  her  to  a  rigid  state  of  durance  within 
her  palace ;  and  he  seized  all  the  powers  of  state, 
and  confided  them  wholly  to  his  French  followers* 
This  severity  and  preference  of  foreigners  pro- 
duced their  ordinary  effects  upon  the  capricious 
and  passionate  Neapolitans.  The  exdusive  au- 
thority usurped  by  tiie  French  had  beconie  gen^ 
rally  odious,  when  the  people  were  strongly  ex- 
cited to  indignation  and  pity  by  the  dejected  and 
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care-worn  appearance  of  their  queen,  who,  after  CHAP, 
a  year  of  seclusian^  was  at  last  permitted  by  her 
kttiMiiid  to  be  pment  at  aa  emQrt&iimieiit  ghreA  ^;^!^' 
tb'  her  by  a  Florentine  merchant.  The  nobles 
iimnediately  invited  the  populace  to  seize  the  op* 
portmily  «r  daliveriDg  tbrir  aoverdgn;  the  call 
to  anttB  waa  eftgerly  obeyed ;  and  Joanna  was  1416 
wscued  from  her  guards,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  Her  husband  at* 
tempted  to  take  reAige  in  one  of  the  fiirtresses  of 
the  capital,  but  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  queen;  and,  after  this  revolution,  Joanna  re^ 
tained  faini  a  prisoner  for  three  yeata^  before  ahe 
win  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  the  pope  to 
release  him.  But  the  count  De  La  Marche  stiU 
fonl^  faunaelf  kept  in  dq[»endanee  in  het  pahm } 
ht  seiaed  the  ftrst  oceaaion  of  esciqping  from  the 
capital^  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  excite 
an  inamreetion  in  the  provinces,  he  returned  la 
Fraaoe,  and  buried  hia  disgust  of  the  world  in  a 
Franciscan  convent. 

Meanwhile  Joanna*  who  could  never  pres^ve 
her  foeedom  flfom  ike  ascendfiicy  of  aome  fovorite^ 

had  made  the  first  use  of  her  recovered  power  to 
«AeYate  a  new  minion,  Ser  Gi^mi  Caraccioli,  to 
4ihe  cfsntiol  over  her  affsctiom  which  Alopo  had 
fttaierly  enjoyed.  Oaraccidi  however,  besides 
the  qualities  which  rendered  him  the  favored 
kormt  of  Joannca»  had  more  prudence  than  fah  pre^ 
diuMiter,  and  eentitred  to  gain  the  goodwlD  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  while  he  governed  in  the 
fiderg  of  the  qmeen  with  despotic  sway^  The 

o2 
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CH  AJ^  only  person  who  aspired  to  rival  him  in  authority 
oy^  ihe  nation,  and  in  the  favor  of  the  queenly 

)^v^  was  the  fiunom  €M>ndottiere  Sforia  Attendolo»  who 
had  continued  in  the  service  of  Ladislaus  until 
tiia  deadi  of  thalb  xaonarch^  and  had  been  created 
by  Um  great  constable.   Fast  treacherooaly  im- 

;  prisoned  by  Alopo,  and  then  released  by  him  on 
the  approach  of  the  count  De  La  Marche  to  con- 
Ibdeinte  against  that  prince  Sforaa  had  been 
throv^rn  into  chains  by  James  of  Bourbon,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  late  of  his  associate*  The 
jrev<dutioB  which  restored  Joanna  to  power  had 
Uberated  Sfom  also»  and  m-established  Urn  in 
his  dignity  of  great  constable;  and  from  this 
period  the  possession  of  sovereign  influence  in  the 
state  was  disp  uted  between  this  ambitions  captoin 
and  CaracciolL  The  desire  of  the  feeble  queen 
to  rid  her  favorite  of  the  troublesome  opposition 
af  Sforsa,  gave  a  new  character  to  the  affiuis  of 
^  her  kingdom,  and  connected  them  in  bome  mea> 
sure  with  those  of  the  pontificate. 

I  have  abeady  observed  in  another  place  that 
the  celebrated  leader,  Bracdo  di  Montone,  formed 
a  principality  for  himself  about  Perugia.  It  was 
amidst  the  distractions  of  the  papal  dominions 
during  the  council  of  Constance,  and  on  the  fid 
of  the  Neapolitan  power  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ladislaus^  that  this  extraordinary  man 
eonunenced  his  career  of  greatness.   Hiinself  a 

noble  exile  of  Perugia,  he  succeeded,  attended  by 
the  rest  of  his  banished  order^  and  at  the  head  of 
yeteran  bands  of  advwturers  who  were  devoted 
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to  his  service^  in  subjugating  his  native  city  after  CUAP« 
m  obatiiiale  feristaiice.  But  when  he  had  thus 

PART  nu 

violently  established  his  dominion  over  Perugia,  v^^v^ 
he  at  once  gained4;he  a£rections  of  his  subjects  by 
aU  die  qualities  of  a  good  sovereign,  and  attached 
liie  people,  who  passed  for  die  bravest  in  Italy, 
to  his  personal  glory  by  the  martial  splendour 
with  which  he  invested  their  little  state.  After 
oilisrwise  extending  Yds  possessions,  he  at  last 
marched  against  Rome.    On  the  death  of  Ladis-  1417 
Jaus,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  had  revolted  in  the 
name  of  the  pope;  bnt  the  council  of  Constance 
left  her  almost  without  a  legitimate  object  of 
obedience,  and  Braccio  easily  took  possession  of 
her  govCTunent  with  the  title  of  defender  of 
Rome.-   But  he  had  provoked  the  hatred  of  a 
powerful  rival  by  attacking,  during  the  captivity 
of  StoTZM,  some  6eb  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
wkkh  Ladidaus  had  bestowed  upon  that  general; 
and  Sforza,  enraged  at  this  ungenerous  conduct 
&om  one  who  had  been  his  ancient  companion  in 
anas,  eagerly  feU  into  the  views  of  Joanna  for  his 
removal  from  Naples,  by  leading  his  own  bands, 
mi  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  at  her  command, 
agaiBst  Biaecio.   He  obliged  that  chieftain  by 
hk  superior  numbers  to  evacuate  Rome ; '  he 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  queen  by  placing  the 
legate  of  Martin  V.  in  possession  both  of  that 
cafHtal,  and  of  the  oonqnests  of  Ladidans  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states :  and  he  passed,  by  her  de- 
sire, into  the  papal  service  with  the  army  he 
commanded.  In  return  for  these  good  offices  of 
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CHAP.  Joaniia,  the  pope  sent  two  cardinals  to  Naples  to 
pcfform*  in  his  imdia^  the  ^mmxmj  of  her  oom* 
Mtioii;  and  the  qmeii  had  heridee  gained  lier 

object  in  delivering  her  favorite  and  herself  from 
the  pretence  of  Sforza.  That  general  was  now 
appcinfeed  gonfidoider  of  tin  dmreh,  and  prepared 

to  pursue  his  revenge  on  Braccio  di  Montone. 
He  led  his  troops  against  his  rival  to  strip  him  of 


■  • 

g^iuB  hi  the 
aidong  the  defiles  of  Romagna,  and  so  completely 
dcfiMTted  him  thai  Sforza,  after  the  capture  a£ 
'about  two  dioiteaad  of  In  cnuMaiera,  with 

difficulty  effected  bis  escape  to  the  gates  of 
Vit^bo. 

Rirairy  of     Tfao  quafrol  of  Sfom  Attendolo  and  Braeeio 

co^£uieii,  di  Moiitonc  had  one  remarkable  consequence. 

"S  Tory  ft  At 

Both  these  great  captains  had  been  educated  to 
anoB  in  the  eompanjr  of  St  6eorge>  mider  Alberie 
di  BaiWano;  and  m  their  youth,  they  had  been 
sincerely  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  fiut 
ambition  had  now  severed  them;  and  so  gBuk, 
and  ao  nearly  equal  was  their  nwHtary  chaiactei!^ 
that  the  veterans  of  the  school  of  St.  George 
ranged  themselves  into  opposite  Actions  under 
thehr  lespectivo  banners.    This  martial  rivahry 

was  continued  long  after  the  death  of  the  great 
leaders  in  whose  struggle  of  fame  and  ambition  it 
had  eonunaneed;  it  was  maintained  by  the  dia- 
tingnished  captains  who  were  formed  in  their 
service ;  and,  for  above  twenty  years,  the  bandsj 
wtaioh  thqr  had  originally  created^  were  4dmoat 
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4dirayB  arrayed  on  oppoute  sides  in  the.wass.^  GHAP, 
Hbe  peninimla.   SUbna  wbb  beed  a^rimple  paasMl 

I'ART  Ila 

in  the  villai^e  of  Cotignola;  *  and  though  he  was  / 
invested  with  ooosiderable  fie&>  and  with  the  dig^ 
aitj  of  gitat  ooostable  in  die  Nflapolitftti  stottfip 
he  scarcely  rose,  to  the  period  of  his  death^  above 
the  doubtful  condition  of  an  adventurer.  In  no** 
UlHy  of  birdi^  .in  the  spkodonr  of  his  ibitoMiik 
and  pedapB  evm  in  :i]ie  qnaHlaes  of  cmnmandy 
the  personal  reputation  of  Braecio  was  on  the 
whote  superior  to  that.of  Sfbiza ;  but  the  great- 
ness of  the  Perogian  signor  ezpnnBd  ivitli  himsdC 
and  the  peasant  of  Cotignola  was  the  ancestor  «f 
m  ducal  dynasty. 

On  tbe.  defeat  which  Sfinsa  had  awtained  iu  nr 
his  expedition  against  Braecio,  Martin  V.  applied  ^Jj^** 
to  the  queen  of  N^ies  for  the  means  of  remounts  ^Jmt^u- 
mg  Ihe  jonny  of  tier  great  conetahki^  Bnl  Came* 
cfeU,  whohttd  learnt  with  joy  the  disomifitiire  irf 
Sfbrza,  prevented  his  mistress  from  complying 
with  the  demand  of  the  pope;  and  Mastiuj  irrita- 
ted at  her  nfinsal  and  disappomted  of  aeme  faopea 


•  Sfi}rza  was,  in  his  youth, 
at  labour  near  his  native  village, 
when  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Alberic  di  Barbiano,  who  were 
passing,  invited  him  to  enrol 
hioibeli  in  the  company  of  St« 
George.  He  threw  his  axe  up 
into  an  oak  which  grew  near 
the  spot,  declaring  tlnit,  if  it 
fell  again  to  the  ground,  he 
would  remain  a  peasant  for  life ; 
Irat  that,   if  it  hung  in  the 


branches,  he  would  re  ceive  the 
circumstance  as  an  omen  of 
future  grandeur.  The  axe  re- 
mained m  the  tree,  Sforza  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  his  grand- 
son, the  (luko  of  Milan,  said  to 
Paolo  Giovio — "  All  the  great- 
ness with  which  you  sec  me 
surrounded,  1  owe  to  the  bough 
of  the  oak  whicli  caught  the 
axe  ul  my  ancci>tor. 


M 
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CHAP,  which  he  had  entertained  that  she  would  adopt 
^*    Ills  nephew  for  her  heir,  shared  the  indignation 

%^^f  <rf  Slbna  agaioBt  the  fttorite  aad^hendf.  Thm 
ommfRi  Tengettice  prepared  a  loiig;inm'ef  evils 
(at  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  nobility  of  that 
eewntxy  weie  weary  of  the  influence  q£  Caiaodoli ; 
JoBiina  at  an  adTanced  age  remained  wifluHit 
heirs ;  and  circumstances  conspired  in  favoring 
the  dormant  pretensimia  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou  to 
th^  Neapolitan  crown.  Secretly  encouraging 
Louis  III.,  the  grandson  of  the  adopted  heir  of 
the  first  Joanna,  to  assert  bis  right  of  succession 
to  her  dominions^  the  pope  reconciled  himBeif 
with  Bracdo  of  Montone ;  and  Sforza,  his  forces 
recruited  by  the  subsidies  of  the  Angevin  prince, 

1420  led  his  army  into  the  Neapolitan  states*  When 
he  approadied  the  capital,  he  sent  his  bftton  of 
command  to  Joanna,  in  token  of  the  renunciation/ 
of  his  all^pance ;  and  Louis  of  Anjou,  arriving 
shortly  afterwards  from  Provence^  and  disembark- 
ing his  followers  near  Naples,  joined  him  at  Aversa, 
and  straitened  the  queen  in  her  residence. 

M^iSl      In  the  critical  situation  in  which  Joanna  was 

^oofAm-  placed  by  this  invasion,  there  appeared  to  hersdf, 
or  her  favorite,  no  other  means  of  defence  than 
by  rendering  the  reversion  of  her  kiiigdom  the 
price  of  foreign  asristance.  Alfonso,  king  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  was  at  this  epoch  engaged  in 
attempting  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Corsica 
from  the  Genoese ;  and  he  was  easily  tempted  to 
abandon  this  enterprise  by  the  hope  of  adding 
the  inheritance  of  Naples  to  his  possessions,  and 
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Hum  tormiaatiQg  the  iang  rnggmtkm  ot  ikeim^  chap. 
SmImbu   I  have  fonneriy  obseiTed  that  ibe  ifll^^  paIt  u 
of  Sicily  was,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  wyw. 
tiny^  pooBCified  by  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of 
AnigfHi,  who  had  married  its  queen  JUaria  Thia 
umon  produced  no  offspring ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Martin  (who  had  survived  his  wife)  in  1409^  his  fi^ 
ther  waa  fliiflEered  to  unite  Sicily  to  his  ciCOwiL  41r 
fooso,  by  collateral  descent,  had  succeeded  to  the 
Aragonese  dominions  in  1416;  and  this  prince,  who 
was  endowed  with  many  brilliant  qualities,  was  • 
wm  adopted  by  Joanna  as  her  heir,  and  8hortl]r 

dispatched  an  armament  to  lier  aid.    His  fleet  ^^""^ 
compelled  the  inferior  squadron  of  Anjou  to  re^  fjj^^^. 
tm ; .  Louis  and  Sferaa,  who  were  besieging  pvtiM. 
Naples,  could  not  prevent  the  debarkation  of  the 
Aragonese  forces ;  and  the  fortresses  of  the  capi- 
tal wm  consigned,  to  their  charge*   The  war 
wUdi  was  thus  kindled  by  the  rival  pretensions 
of  Aragon  and  Anjou,  was  animated  in  the  sue-  1421 
ceeding  y^  by  the  presence  of  Alibnso,  and  by 
the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Braccio  di  Mon* 
tone,  who,  attended  by  his  followers,  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  Joanna  with  the  title  pf  great 
constable  and  {Nfince  of  Ciqpua.    The  contest 
plunged  the  state  in  frightful  anarchy,  for  the 
nobility,  as  .usual«  ranged  themselves  on  opposite 
sides;  but  no  action  of  importance  was  fought. 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  himself  without  funds  to  sup* 
port  the  army  of  Sforza,  and  withdrew  to  Rome ; 
the  pope  was  weary  of  contributing  to  his  neces- 
sitiea;  and  the  cause  of  Alfonso  appeared  to  have 
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CHAP,  gained  a  decided  ascendancy^  when  a  new  intrigue 
^    ia  the  palace  of  Jottiina,  suddenly  gave  .a  total 
ehi^grto  tke:poibnre  of  cflbin. 


^^^^^    It  appem  imoertain  wlieflier  AlftoM^  sftend^ 

liveriug  Joanna  from  her  enemies,  and  being  pub- 
Bady  vaeogniMd  as  hier  destiiied  successor,  xea^ 
ttsdttatod  flie  wa&fApa&m  of  Am  inhcnitBiiGe,  cor 
was  merely  unable  to  brook  the  insolence  of 
Caraccaoli,  and  resolved  to  render  himself  inde- 
peadMt  irf  hint  Birt  Ms  iimcaamg  powor,  cni 
the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  by 
his  troops,  excited  the  suspicion  and  fear  of  the 


turn 


Mb 


Urmibd,  who  dreaded  to  leome 
tli6  mam  summary  toeatment  which  Us  ipredeoes- 

sor  in  the  queen's  affections  had  experienced  from 
the  count  De  La  Marche.  He  instilled  his  own 
flpprehenrions  and  jealousy  of  AKmsointo  Josantf; 
her  distrust  of  her  adopted  son,  which  was  per- 
ceived and  reUunedj  daily  increased;  and  she 
b^gan  seofiellf  to  wegoeiate  with  the  Aag^vin 
prince  who  pretended  to  her  crown.  By  the  in- 
tervention of  the  pope,  Louis  resigned  the  pes- 
Dflnflien-of  the  places  whieh  he  held  in  her  kiiig* 
dom;  and  Sfona  was  once  more  feeehred  lulb  die 
service  of  the  queen.    The  restoration  of  this 


am 

i 

tniit  ^  geimosity  fereign  to  the  perfidious  qnrit 

of  the  age.  When  Louis  of  Anjou  retired  to 
Bmne,  Sforza,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  poverty 
and  distress^  suddenly  trusted  Uraseif^  wiA  a  few 

unarmed  cavjiliers,  in  the  camp  of  Braccio,  and 
frankly  solicited  his  rival  to  aid  him  by  his  advice 
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mi  tmOt  mUk  the  qnawi  in  iim  PiiiliBiyiy  lit  CBM. 

fortunes.  Braecio  was  worthy  of  this  reliance  on  ^* 
Uftiiitk;  and  the  abort  lived  nsoiiciliatiQBjflf 
Ihe  «wo  <s«iMisb  wai  fidiomd  bgr  pecfiaitiooi* 
dflftee  betnreMtiimL  ISieydifrmised  tbdrreepec^ 
tive  conduct  of  past  campaigns  against  each  other^ 
aa  if  :they  had  only  hean  ani^iged  m  an  .amicable 
eonfeastaf  doB;  aad  it  waa^hrough  the  gnodcOaai 
of  fimodo,  who  wished  to  return  to  his  own  prin- 
dfBlitf,  thai  Sforza  was  le^establishad  in  4he 
ftnriar  4d  Jimmuu  *  Ha  was  not  now  tha  lasa 

agfeeable  to  the  queen  and  her  lover  that  he 
fiiTored  the  Angevin  mterest*  The  mutual  ani- 
inartty  between  Joanna  aad'AMbniki  had  abea^ 
attained  such  a  height  Aat  Hiey  foitiiled  them- 
selves in  diilerent  palaces  in  the  capital,  and  at 
length  an  open  rupture  ensued.  AUbnso  seised 
ttre  peiBon  of  Caraceioli,  notwilhstan^ftig  «  safe 
conduct  by  which  he  had  induced  him  to  repair 
to  his  palace ;  be  besieged  Joanna  herself  in  her 
lMitiesa;andtheqtteenwasooinpdiedtDaiiminon 
Sforza,  whose  troops  were  quartered  in  Campania, 
to  her  detiveranee.   He  immediately  marched  at 


*  A  contemporary  chroni- 
nider,  Bonincontri  di  San  Mi- 
niato  p,  127.  (Scrip.  Rcr.  Ital. 
V.  xxi.)  lia.s  recorded  a  sarcai- 
tic  sally  of  Joanna  on  this  oc- 
casion, wliich  belonf^s  to  a  live- 
lier tone  of  intellect  than  that 
tor  which  her  memory  has 
credit — When  Sforza  was  in- 
troduced to  h(  r  to  renew  his 
sU^ianoe  as  great  constabki 


her  ministers  hesitated  on  the 
proper  form  of  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him.  "  Consnlt 
Sforza  himself,"  said  the  queen, 
*'  for  lie  haa  so  often  sworn  to 
me,  and  to  my  enemies,  that 
nobody  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  forms  under  which 
an  oath  raay  be  conTCoiently 
taken  aod  violated." 
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caiAP*  hut  cwmmiwiilj  and  cooomiteriiig  Urn  Artgwici^ 

^^^P^  obstructed  his  approach,  succeeded, 
after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  annihilating 
iWrfinrae  Afl  their  captaiiia  fett  isto  Im  4^ 
and  the  queen  thought  the  Kberty  of  ha  mfaDM 
cheaply  purchased  in  exchange  for  them. 
Hersabsti-  The  deliverauce  of  Joanna  and  Cacacdoli  waa 
inunediately  foiDowed  by  the  queen*8  xe>FOeatieD 

ion  foff  «r  * 

iSr.        of  her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  and  the  substitution  of 
Louis  III.  of  Aiyou  for  her  heir.   When  AU'onso 
found  the  Angevin  fiietian  thua  imited  agaioal 
Urn  with  the  party  of  the  qneen,  by  wUdi  he  had 
hitherto  been  supported,  he  was  not  long  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  in  the  kingdom;  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  Biaocio  di  Moptonc^ 
who  was  otherwise  ^cupied^  to  anrive  to  his  sup- 
port, he  yielded  before  the  superior  strength  of 
Sforaa,  and  havii^  hunself  quitted  Nafiiea  te 
Aragon»  where  he  waa  smmnoned  by  theaAiiiof 
that  kingdom,  his  troops  were  shortly  driven  from 
1424   aU  the  possessions  which  they  held«  except  one  . 
the  casdea  of  the  capital. 

Death  of  The  epoch  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  • 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  was  marked  by  the 
deaUi  of  the  two  great  rival  condottieri.  Braodo 
di  Montone,  desiring  to  reduce  under  his  autho*' 
rity  the  Abnizsos,  the  government  id  which  . 
Joanna  had  bestowed  upon  him,  had  marched 
into  the  province,  and  laid  siege  to  its  capital 
Aquila.  1  lie  people  of  this  city  had  shut  their 
gates  upon  him,  and  resolutely  defended  them- 
selves. Martin  V.,  who  beheld  with  alarm  hi& 
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increasing  power  encircling  and  over-awing  the  chap. 
states  of  the  church,  had  induced  JoannA  to  re- 
voke  hex  mmmmoa  to  him  and  to  promifle  pvo-  \#*vw 
tection  to  the  besieged ;  and  Sforza,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  Alfonso  from  Naples,  was  dispatched  to 
their  relk£  The  rival  ohie&  destmed  to 
meet  in  combat  no  more.  Sforza  on  arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Peseara,  found  a  body  of 
tke  mmy  posted  the  oppoaite  bank.  He 
eroflaed  over  with  a  part  of  his  oavdiy  and  dis^ 
lodged  them ;  the  sea  was  rising;  and  he  returned 
to  induce  the  remaining  geuchd'arm^e  to  try  the 
dangerous  passage.   But  in  attempting  to  save  a 

page  who  wa^  carried  down  the  stream,  his  own 
horse  unfortunately  lost  his  looting,  and  the  hexo 
Umaelf  sank  into  the  current  His  amour  pie- 
vented  him  from  swimmmg;  twice  his  hands 
appeared  above  the  waves,  covered  with  their 
hron  gauntlets^  and  vamlf  clasped  in  supplication 
far  aid ;  he  was  borne  down  into  the  ocean,  and 
his  corpse  was  never  recovered.  It  was  at  this 
trying  moment  that  Francesco,  the  celebrated  son 
of  Sferaa,  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  father,  displayed  all  the  talent  and  presence 
of  mind  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
brilliant  career*  Though  the  youngest  of  his 
father's  captains,  he  adroitly  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  whole  of  his  fellow  adventurers  to  take  an 
aalk  of  fidelity  to  his  personiU  fortunes ;  and  this 
abject  accomplished,  he  easfly  obtained  from  Jo- 
aona  the  cou&rmation  of  the  titles  and  fieis  of  his 
|iaaent< 
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CHAP.  Braccio  di  Montone,  forgetting  the  long  eamtty 
of  Sforza^  and  the  hostile  expedition  against  him* 
Mlf  in  which  he  had  lj»t  Us  life,  tdonsetOr  de^ 

aodofBrio-  pj^i-^^      f<^^^    Silice  his  rival  could  no  longer 


^counter  him,  it  seemed  time  that  he  should 
himself  qtdt  the  Usis,  and  siiperstitimi  might  uM^ 
cipate  the  approach  of  hn  own  course  to  its 
dose.  The  heroes  of  the  M;eenth  century  were 
die  dupM  of  judicial  asHologjr ;  it  had  been  inr(»* 
told  that  rWer»  boded  dainger  to  Sforsa,  and  that 
Braccio  should  not  long  survive  the  death  of  his 
opponent;  and  the  accompliriiment  of  the  fiial 
prediction  gare  weight  to  tiie  second.  Yet  Brao- 

cio  prepared  to  encounter  the  troops  of  Joanna, 
of  the  popCi  and  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  with  his 
aecoBlomed  courage  and  skiU.  Their  imaBMnae 
superiority  of  numbers  overwhelmed  him ;  he  was 
defeated,  as  I  have  form^ly  noticed,  wounded, 
and  captured.  His  hmrt  waa  not  mortal ;  bat  his 
proud  spfarit  rejected  all  consolation  or  ilid ;  lie 
never  spoke  after  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  he 
r^ftased  all  sustenance,  and  in  three  days  after  hla 
defeat,  he  expired.  Hb  deadi  unmedBately  de^ 
stroyed  the  principality  which  he  had  formed; 
but  the  remains  of  his  bands  ridiied  under  Mieeoio 
PiccinmOy  1^  ablest  of  hia  captafaa,  and  passed 
at  first  into  the  service  of  Florence. 
Last  years  After  Alfonso  ot  Aragon  and  Sicily  renounced 
the  contest  in  sottthem  Italy;  Joanna  reigned 
peaceftflly  for  about  ten  years,  nor  does  this  long 
period  offer  any  object  worthy  of  attention.  Louis 
III.,  acknowledged  aa  her  undoubted  heir»  Wai 
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satisfied  to  leside  in  Cdabria,  whksb  die  assigned  cHAP. 
to  him  as  a  sort  .of  appanage^  and  where  his  mild  ^l. 
TirtiiBE  Win  hiffi  the  aifectifwi  of  the  peoplft  ^^^^^-^ 
MMmwhile'  Joanna  abandmied  heradf  and  Im 

kingdom,  without  restraint^  to  the  power  of  Ca- 
laedoli ;  and^  even  when  she  had  passed  her  ii3D+ 
tUnSti  year,  die  oontiimed,  from  long  habit,  to 
yield  to  this  favorite  his  original  ascendancy  over 
her  mind  Caraccioli  however  tyrannised  over 
hat  feeUe  spirit*  even  beyond  the  ^idnxsnce  of 
womiinly  love  and  doating  infatuation;  and  he 
at  length  drove  her  to  seek  refuge  from  his  impOf 
lions  hmnonr  in  tbe  confidence  of  one  of  her  own 
This  new  favorite,  the  dnchess  of  Suessa, 
watched  the  moment  when  the  reproaches  of  Ca* 
iaccioli>  at  the  refosal  of  Joanna  to  some  unreft* 
sonable  demand,  had  left  her  in  tears.  By  bet 
arts  she  inflamed  the  weakness  of  the  imbecile  old 
queen  to  anger  against  Caraccioli,  awakened  her 
apprehensionfl  of  his  designs,  and  indooed  her  to 
permit  his  arrest.  His  enemies  assassinated  him,  1432 
and  obtained  an  anmesty  from  the  queen,  undes 
pretence  that  he  had  Mksa  in  resisting  the  royal 
order.  This  tragedy  in  the  palace  of  Joanna,  a| 
first  revived  the  hopes  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  with 
whom  indeed  Caraccioli  himself  had  lately  begun 
to  resume  the  negociafions  of  former  years*  The 
kiijig  now  actively  pushed  his  interest  with  the 
dudiess  of  Suessa,  and  by  her  aid,  had  even  ob^ 
tainfd  firom  Joanna  a  secret  revocation  of  her 
adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou ;  when  he  marred  his 
plans  by  aecuring  the  interest  of  the  husband  of 
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CHAP,  flie  dwAiess,  wlio  was  detested  by  his  wife.'  No 

^*    farther  steps  were  taken  in  favor  of  Alfonso; 
aad  Joanna*  on  the  sodden  death  of  the  dnke  of 
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Domestic 
affairs  of 
Florei»c«* 


Anjoti  without  children^  even  adopted  his  brother 

HerdeaOi.  Rcgnief.  This  was  her  last  act,  lor  she  died  her- 
self shortly  after  Louis  in  her  sixty-fifth  year> 
utterly  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  rather  by  the 
effects  of  a  life  of  debauchery  than  by  the  u&uai 
advance  of  old  age.  * 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Ciompit  and  the  finsl 
establishment  in  1382  of  the  Guelf  oligarchy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  house  of  Albizzi,  in 
sorereign  inflnenoe  over  the  gommnent  of  the 
statejt  I  hare  scarcely  had  occasion  for  notice  of 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Florence.  But  the  epoch 
before  us  produced  a  memorable  revolution  in  the 
lepuUic,  whidi  was  destined  to  aflfoct  the  whole 
course  of  her  subsequent  fortunes.  For  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  triumphant  party  had  swayed 
her  councfls  with  lemartable  success  abroad^  aad 
with  few  and  unimportant  interruptions  to  tran- 
Grudeorof  ouiUity  at  home..  In  this  period,  Pisa,  Arezzo, 


Wider  the 
OMlfoU- 


Cortona»  and  other  pboes  of 


note  had 


fwdiy*     passed,  either  by  violence,  or  by  the  sflent  pro* 


*  My  authority  for  this  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  Joanna  is 
principally  the  twenty-fourth 
book  of  Giannone  (Ibt.  Civ. 
del  Regno  di  Napoli).  But  I 
have  also  referred  to  the  chro- 
liides  of  San  Miniate,  before 
qiiotcdi  and  to  the  lives  of 
Stoaiad  Bfiocio,  by  Laodii* 


sius  Cribellius  and  Johannes 
Campanus  in  Latin,  in  the  nine- 
teenth volume  of  Muratori'sr 
great  collection.  M.  Sismondi^s 
narrative  is  altogether  fuU  and 
correct,  but  scattered  in  per- 
plexing transitioni  through  him 
eighth  aad  ninth  Tohunes. 
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gtes6  of  dependaace  as  subjectpaUies,  under  the  CHAP. 
domiiiian  of  the  lepublic;  her  poflBmioiMi  es* 
tended  over  the  half  of  Tmcany ;  and  the  acqui-  ^^ll^^ 
sition  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Fisa^  and  espe* 
eiaUy  of  thaport  of  Leghorn,  gave  a  aecnre  and 
convenient  outlet  for  her  foreign  oonuneree.  Her 
manufactures  and  trade  had  never  been  so  flou- 
nshing ;  her  wealth  had  increased  so  prodigiously 
that  her.  enrcnlating  money  alone,  if  its  ^unount 

has  not  been  exaggerated,  exceeded  four  millions 
of  florins--about  two  milUons  sterling ;  and  the 
saperabnndanee  of  her  riches  was  elegantly  eoc- 
pended  in  superb  architectural  embellishnmit  and 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  letters. 
*  iAs  long  afier  the  sedition  of  the  CiiMnpi  as  the  ^^"if^ 
tentor  endnred^  with  which  the  inenim7  ^  m»m^ 
appalling  insurrection  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace 
had  fiQed  all  tiie  respectable  citizens  of  FkMrence, 
the  Gnelf  aristocracy  were  strongly  supported  in 
their  proceedings  against  the  democratical  party. 
Their  enemies  were  successively  banished ;  the 
spfarit  4if  the  populace  and  lower  citizens  had  been 
crushed  by  defeat ;  and  the  Albizzi  and  the  great 
commoners,  their  associates,  remained  the  sove- 
rdgn  citizens  of  the  state.   The  govemmeAt  of 
this  oligarchy  was  exercised  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.   Their  names  did  not  frequently  enter 
iitto  the  lists  of  gon&loniera  and  priors,  for^  by 
the  mixture  of  popular  election  -  and  lottery  by 
which  the  offices  of  magistracy  were  filled,  the 
same  persons  cduUl  only  come  in  by  rotation 
once  in  two  years.  But  whenever  foreign  danger 
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tiuealiiied  the  state  and  ^  tea  of  war  wene  to  be 
VI-    acnuiiatig^  the  cUe&  of 

to  form  the  majority  of  that  important  executive 
ooiuicil;  .and  thaugh,tlM^4id  not  odierwise 
p«tr  osliiMiUy  .tke  mlors  of  the  itate/tb^ 
were  generally  able,  at  the  biennial  replenottUng 
oi  the  baga  out  of  which  the  names  of  citizens  to 
hold  office  w«re  taken^  to  exclude  £rau  decttoa 
on  the  new  lists  sU  peraonshoslfla  to  Htm  fiustnk 
When  tliis  political  artifice,  this  unjust  exclusion 
under  the  sanction  of  constitutional  forms,  Mled 
in  eflMing  the  objeols  of  tiie  oUgaichy,  they 
not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  more  open  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  their  oj^onents.  At  two 
diffmntpenods-— uiilWd»  whealhegr  weneabmed 
by  a  conspiracy,  and  again  in  1411^ — they  assembled 
Uie  parliament  of  the  people^  ererdisposed  to  side 
with  the  flti€iiiie8l-&ction:  thev  iliiafeiidBled  the 
unorganiaed  mokitiide  by  thehr  armed-  adhermts  i 
and  they  obtained  the  nomination  of  a  temporary 
diotMershjp  lur  hoiku  This  was  a  siqMeme  oemn- 
pU  of  faugge  ]iinnlMn»  into  wUdi  the  eUgardiy  of 
course  carefully  provided  that  none  should  be 
dectcd.but  their  o^  n  partisans.  Xhe  balia,  dnr- 
ing  the  period  to  which  its  edsttace  was  limitad^ 
had  the  power  of  naming  all  magistrates  w  ithont 
the  process  of  the  lottery,  and  of  banishing  sus* 
pected  peraons.  It  is  in  the  netoe  of  eat  oH* 
garchy  to  narrow  and  restrict  the  exercise  of 
popular  rights ;  and'the  ruling  faction  of  Florence 
were  disposed  to  follow  up  their  seoond  suspea-' 
sion  v&  the  coiistitiUien>  by  the  ^eWishwiiit.cf-m 
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pernumenl  council  of  their  partf ,  with  the  right  CUAF. 
of  the  initnitiye  Toiee  la  ti^agy  l^gidfltiTe  wwl-  ^^'^ 

ence  had  continued,  the  party  of  the  Alhizzi,  or 
Gaelf  sodnty^  finmi;  their  iaoreasii^  suspieioil  and 
few  or'Aer  people,  wOidd  gfaduaBy  faavddvprhrel 

them  by  successive  innovations  of  all  share  in  the 
government;  and  would  have  flushed  by  subject- 
ing die  state  to  m  hereditary  arirtoeracy  aaex* 

elusive,  if  not  as  severe  and  tyraunical,  as  that  of 
Venice. 

The  pfospority  wiiich  Florence  had  now  eth 

joyed  for  half  a  century  under  the  government  of 
the  Gueli  oligarchy,  was  principally  attributable 
to  the  talents  end  modemtiotiM  its  leaden.  Fitm 
HkB  tat  of      demoemtieal  party  in  itIM,  to  hte 

own  death  in  1417,  Maso  degl'  Albizzi  was  the 
chief  of  his  house  and  faetixm,  and  the  real  mo^er 
ciftberrepttMib.^  He  was  a  proinmd  and  rigorona 
politician,  but  was  just  and  temperate  in  personal 
oharacter.  He  was  surrounded  too  by  friends 
\mIIk»  wm^wwtliyof  ban;  and wken fae died,  Ni^ 

cola  di  Uzzauo,  a  man  of  very  similar  qualities, 
VHMlertook  the  guidance  of  a&h  s  until  Rinaldo 
d^T  Albinai^  the  ^bnAfal  son  of  Masn,  tshoold 
attrfn  agie*  and  experienee  to  k>einipy  the  station 
of  his^ Either.  As  long  as  Nicola  lived,  the  loss  of 
ttm^mw  rnpfH^  to  his  party  and  to  the  state^ 
farbolii-tliese  Menda  wtre  dfapoaed  alifee  t«y  up^ 
hcM  constitutional  liberty  :  as  far  at  least  as  was 
possible  consistently  with  the  supremacy  of  their 
iMtioHF  in?  Ilie  repuUie*  Bat  wlisn  die  cdigarchy 
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weie  deprived  by  d^ath  of  the  latta:  of  these  Vie- 
dendde  elnx&,  and  Rtnaldo  degV  Albiad  was  left 

alone  at  the  head  of  his  party,  the  rash  and  impe- 
1433  tuous  character  of  this  young  leader  both  disqua* 
liied  him  from  the  equable  goyemmeht  of  the 
statie,  and  yet  more  from  the  management  of  a 
dangerous  struggle  with  the  democratical  party^ 
which  it  was  perhaps  no  longer  possible  to  avoid. 
ReTtrai        It  wss  oiie  Conseouence  of  the  riches  which  had 

the  nemo- 

poured  into  Florence  under  the  administratiou  of 
the  Albixsij  that  the  children  of  many  of  those 
who,  in  the  sedition  of  the  Ciompi^  had  been  num- 
bered with  the  lowest  populace,  had  now  risen  to 
wealth  and  respectahility,  and  indignantly  found 
themselves  excluded  from  political  rights.  They 
were  easily  led  to  attach  themselves  to  those  great 
lamilies  who  had  formerly  advocated  the  cause  of 
tiie  people  ;  the  and^t  noUlify^  too^'who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  adnunistratioti  of  affidrs 
by  both  factions^  united  in  preference  with  that 
which  was  now  oppressed  like  themselves ;  and 
dissetisions  among  the  Albtssi  had'  even  graduaDy 
thrown  many  of  their  number  into  the  arms  of  the 
same  party.  The  democratical  faction  had  thus 
altog^er  become  equal  to  the  oligarchy  in  thisf 
wealth,  birth,  and  talents  of  its  adherents,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  body  in  numerical  strength. 
But  one  fiunify,  in  particuhtr/by  the  accnmnlatiori 
of  its  vasit  commeifcial  wealth,  by  the  mild  and 
cautious  demeanour  of  its  chiefs,  by  their  gracefid 
virtues,  thdr  humane  liberalily  and  princely  nu^ 
mficeniie,  had  silently  gained  the  genml  respect 
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and  aflEbcdon  of  tliis  party,  and  now  engrossed  its  CHAP. 
absolute  directiou.  This  was  th^  celebrated  bouse 


The  Bfedid  had  long  ranked  at  Florence  among  um  o/ 

the  principal  families  of  the  popolani  graudi ;  and 
in  tracing  the  foreign  and  domestic  history  <tf  the 
repuUfe  dmrmg  the  fourteenth  century^  I  faa^e 
more  than  once  found  occasion  to  mention  their 
name.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Guelf  oligarchy 
.which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  In- 
surrection of  the  Ciompi,  Salvestro  de*  Medici 
was  one  q£  the  leaders  of  the  popular  faction. 
Though,  owing  probably  to  the  modeiatioii  of  his 
conduct,  he  escaped  the  sentences  of  death  or 
exile  which  fell  upon  his  associates,  his  family 
were  afterwards  eaoduded  by  the  ruling  oligarehy 
from  power;  and  they  came  from  this  epocli  to 
be  looked  upon,  throughout  the  lengthened  op» 
pession  of  the  democratical  party^  as  the  only 
stay  and  support  which  proscription  had  left  to  the 
popular  cause.  At  the  heginiung  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Giovanni  de'  Ricci^  who  was  only  dis- 
tantly reUtted  to  Salyestro,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished  individual  of  tlie  Medici.  During  their 
political  reverses^  his  iamily  had  continued  the 
diligent  and  saccessfnl  pursuit  of  commeree ;  end 
Giovanni  had  amassed  immense  riches  which  were 
graced  by  an  unblemished  reputation  for.  com- 
mercial integrity.  So  extepsive  and  honorable 
were  the  connections  of  his  house,  that  he  was 
known  over  all  Europe  a:^  one  of  the  greate^it 
merchants  of  the  age ;.  and  his  eminence  at  Flo** 
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dispoBition^  and  his  generous  virtues.    His  evi^ 
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s^vw  dent  disinclination  to  trouble  the  goYernmeut  of 
tiM  rtatd^iwwi  lmatlie  ^tte^  odliui  poiitjcal  op- 
pm^it%  idUMmgh  lie  frmlf  resisted  mmm  new 
encroadunents  which  they  attempted  upon  the 
ri|^  of  tiw  people;  add  it  majr  be  leoeired'aft  « 
eiraiinMtaaoe  oieditaMe  iKiili'to  Unmtf  snd  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Albizzi,  that  we  find  him  seve- 
ral times  called  to  the  highest  offioea  of  the  states 
,aiid  among  them  to  «  Mt  in-  the  coonei  of  .^tbe 
ten  of  war:  an  honor  which  was  also  bestowed 
upon  his  son  Cosmo. 
wdCMM.    'Tho  wealth  and  InfliieMe  of  the  Medici  wmte 
already  established  ;  the  moderation  of  Giovanni 
could  not  be  e:Kpected-  to  descend  to  his  heirs. 
His  aon  Cosmo  who  sneeeeded  on  his  deaA  to  his 
ifehes  and  station,  inherited  his  noble  and  gene* 
reus  qualities^  and  far  surpassed  him  in  talent 
But  under  the  veil  of  pnideiioe»  CSosmo  €onoeaied 
•a  ambition  from  whieh  his  fother  had  been  firee* 
The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Vmetian  republic^  his  intimacy  with  Fvancesco 
l^rBft  and  other  dntinguished  obsmieters  of  ihe 

peninsula,  and  the  numerous  private  friends  and 
adherrats  whom  he  had  acquired  by  hia  magnifi* 
cent  geneiosity  in  Fkawit  itself  ril^eonspiicd  to 
render*}iim  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic.  He 
became  decidedly  the  leader  of  the  demo<n»tical 
1430  fiK)tioii»  and  in  eonoert  widi  Ua  pwtiiami^bstgan 
openly  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  admiaistratiM 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Lucca,  the  ill 
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mooen  of  wbidi.  hmi  numsscd  the  unpopularity  chap. 
of  the  Albiaai.   The  oligarchy,  were  now  utterl]i^ 
nferte  to  timr  .  enemies  in  etengtli;  and  jet 
HiiMiHo        ASbbm  was  no  soqmt  left  to  gvMe 

his  party  without  the  control  of  Uazano^  than  his 
impetuosity  hastened  the  crisis  oC  a:  sth^Je 
whidi^vrlienever  it  anivedy'cinddilot  ppxhreoflier* 
wise  than  ruinous  to  his  faction.  The  rotation  of 
ihe  l/otUxy,  gave  a  gon£donier  <and  priors  to  the  1433 
sifite  irlio  weke  dofFOtedto  the  AlUaii,  and  BinaMa 
instigated  this  signiory  to  summon  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici before  them*  under  the  pretext  that  he  had 
hem  guilty  ef  scnne  nudyemtionin  officedunng 
ysinajpstnGymfbaroouiMil  ef  war.  Cosmo  con- 
fiding in  his  innocence  calmly  presented  himself  { 
ha  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and  Rinaido  then 
caused  Ae  dtiaens'to  be  assembled  in  pefHammit 
His  armed  followers  filled  the  avenues  of  thepub- 
Uc  place ;  the  people  were  as  usual  intimidated ; 
and  a-  balia  was  fbmed  of  the  flfiends  of  the  Al* 
bizzi  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  Cosuio.  A  timely  • 
biabe  to  the  gonMonier^  or  the  timidity  of  the 
oligarchy,  sa;red  tte  chief  ef  the  Medici  hom.  an 

iniquitous  sentence  of  death;  but  a  decree  was  Hi«b«iii»it- 

passed  for  his  bj^nishment  for  tien  years  with  many 
of'faifriHends. 

Rinaido,  whose  procedure  had  aimed  at  the  Kfe 
of  Cosmo,  had  vainly  goaded  his  own  party  to 
gieateir  inolenM; ,  die  ol^;ardiy  '4iow  Sriled  alto^ 
gether  in  resolution  or  power.  The  partizsns  of 
Cosmo  were  not  excluded  from  the  new  lists  of 
magisfciacy;  and»  in  about  a  year,  a  gonfalonier 
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CHAP,  and  priors,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  be  attached 
y L  ^  to  the  cause  of  the  Medici^  came  by  rotation  iuto 
olHci.    These  magislawtes  xetaliated .  upw .  the 
AlbLssi  the  measures  wUch  itey  had  adopted* 
The  moderation  of  Cosmo^  in  submitting  to  the 
iqlmlice  of  his  enemies  in  pre&renoe  to  plongiog 
his  oonntry  into  civfl  war,  had'  gained  him  in- 
creased reputation.   He  had  been  received  in  his 
by  the  repuhUc  of  Venice  with  distinguished 
TB.  The  ftrst  aol  of  tiie  new  Fhirmtfaie  sig- 
niory  was  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  balia 
composed  entirely  of  his  friends.    By  this  body 
^inaldo  with  liis  whole  party,  after  a  fruitless  at> 
ami  trium-  tcmot  to  rcsist,  wcrc  banished  from  the  city ;  und 
Cosmo  was  triumphantly  recalled.    The  Guelf 
mJl^coi.  O'iilgiurehy  was  completely  oyerdivown ;  and  from 
oM^de  M^  flus  epodi  to  the  dose  of  a  Imig  and  fintanale 
^^^^  lifej  Cosmo  de'  Medici  exercised  a  sovereij^  in- 
1484   fluence  over  the  affairs  of  the  republic  * 

The  revolutidn  which  gave  to  Cosmo  de' Media 
the  direction  of  the  Florentine  counsels  made  no 
change  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  republic 
In  the  same  year  with  his  devation  to  power*  the 
duke  of  Milan  violated  the  terms  of  the  last  peace 
of  Ferrara^  by  iutgr£Bring  in  a  petty  .sedition  in 
one  of  the  towns  of  B4»iiagiia;  and  in  the  new 
war,  by  which  Florence  demned  it  necessary  to 
resent  this  act  of  bad  faith^  Venice  was  still  her 
ally.  After  some  uninterestiqg  .hostilities*  peace 


*  MaccliiavcUi,  Istoria  Fio-  liO/  — 1100.  Roscoe,  Life  of 
rent.  b.  iv.  ad  p.  78.  Scipioiie    Lorenzo  ds'  Medici»  voUi.ad 
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jNjstcNred  upon  the  Bune  oonditioiiB  as  befim ;  CHAp. 

but  the  restless  temper  and  incessant  projects  of  ^ 
Fil^po  Maria  prevented  all  bape  of  pennaMiit  v#!!^ 
fepow  to  neighlmpriiig  states*  A  drenmstaiioe 

which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
yirone  of  Naples^  soon  involved  the  two  repubiks 
ia  a  firesh  contest  with  hiio. 

On  the  death  of  Joauna  II.,  Alfonso  of  Arairon  i>Mp»t«i 

,  "  gnccession 

immediately  made  his  claim  upon  her  kingdom^  jji^^y^**" 
This  he  primarily  funded  iqpon  the  right  whkh 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  house  of  Aragon  by 
Constancep  daughter  of  Manfred;  and  in  fact  he 
aheady  Tejgned  in  Sicily  as  the  neai^st  heir  to  the 
house  of  Swabia  and^  through  that  royal  line,  to 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  southern  Italy — the 
Imoes  of  the  dynasty  of  Guiscaxd.  These  brilliant 
pretensions  were  tarnished  by  the  ill^timacy  of 
Manfred,  and  invalidated  by  their  frequent  trans- 
misaipn  in  the  female  line  from  house  to  house ; 
and  although  Alfonso  laboured  to  strengthen 
them  by  asserting  the  adoption  of  Joanna,  which 
he  denied  that  she  had  possessed  the  power  to 
reffoke^  he  trusted  with  more  reason  to  the  weight 
of  his  arms.  The  Neapolitans  were  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  have  obeyed  the  testament  of 
Joanna,  in  &?or  of  Begnier  of  Aigoit  But.that  * 
prince  was  unfortunately,  at  this  critical  moment 
for  his  interests,  prisoner  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy; 
and  AUonso,  landing  fromSidly  in  the  Neapohtan 
states^  had  already  won  over  many  partisans, 
when  a  reverse  befel  him  which  seemed  for  ever 
to  wither      h»p«8.  lie.  bad  l«d  «fige  to  the 
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chap;  city  of*  Gtetiy  ^iMe- tte  Ommmc  poflMMd'ioMe 

commercial  establishments  and  kept  a  garrison  by 
vpiy^*  dwm  of  the  inhiaUtnta.  A  fle^  iraa  fitted  eat 
«tO«MN^#»ielleTethe  place,  aadon  AesppiMdi 

of  this  armament,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Alfonso 
indMed'hktt  peiBonally  to -lead  hia  Cutalaa  saiiois 
1435  to  the  eneomiter.  The  two  fleets  met  near  the 
island  of  Ponza,  and  notwithstanding  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Catalans  and  the  pzeaence  of  their 
yag,*the  ataiidaidof  ^ngimdKoeped  Ae 
banner  of  St  Oeofge.  After  a  long  and  gallant 
conflict,  the  Genoese  were  conqpletely  victorious  t 
the  wofti^  gaUey  of  AngoB  fvw  oonpeMod  to 
•Irike4-  tte  eaptuve  of  AMobmi,  -  wKh  hb 
brother  and  a  splendid  train  of  nobles,  swelled  die 
pride  of  the  victors. 

TU»  lumd  victory,  the  most  impoitaiit  and 
glorious  that  had  for  a  long  period  been  foiii^ht 
in  the  Meditenranean,  produced  consequences  the 
most  opposite  froai  dMse  wkioh  vught  lunre  bee« 

anticipated.  The  duke  of  Milan,  as  sovereign  of 
Genoa»  with  the  design  of  depriving  her  of  the 
eigeymst  ef  iwr  triwn^  sent  an  otder<t0*'her 
admiral  to  land  the  royal  prisoner  at  Savona,  from 
whence  Alfonso  was*  immediately  conducted  to  the 
MikiMse  cotirt  Filippo  Maria,  dark  and  fiiilUess 
as  was  Ids  chataoter  in  many  rsspeets,  had'abeady 
proved  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  by  his  con- 
duetto  other  jHrisonmof  distinction  who  had  £dlen 
into  his  Imds,  tliat  he  was  not  ineapahkef  a  gan^ 

rous  action.  His  reception  of  Alfonso  was  marked 
by  the  most  delicate  respect;  his.atteutioas  invited 
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;  and  tlKn  the  graoefal  abecnn{>li8)H  chap. 
BM&ts  of  the  captive  iBouarch — ^hk  noble  iigure^  Y'* 
Ua  elagnt  maiinm^  his  dmuAulmad  ipmklmg 


geniw-Hp€ampletely  dNnrmedUi  gloomy,  hoit  ndto 

ecmfidence  and  friendship.  Alfonso  •  represented 
ti^theduke  that  the  part  wkMi,  in  coMertwilh 
tte  etaml  hatred  of  the  Genoeae  towavda  the 
Catalans,  he  had  hitherto  taken  against  him  and 
bk  &i^or  of  the  cause  of  Anjou,  was  not  the  true 
pafiey  for  the  flOV«retgn  of  Lmabardy;  Aat  the 
French  were,  of  all  the  neighbours  of  Italy,  the 
only  people  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that,  so  £ur  from 
aviatiDg  any  dynasty  of  Am  nation  in  aacendin^ 
tiie  VeapolMan  ihrene,  the  security  of  his  domi- 
afons  required  that  he  should  careftilly  close  the 
against  the  intrusion  of  these  dangemm 
fiireignen  into  the  peninsula.  Thus  the  Idng 
persuaded  Filippo  Maria,  and  with  reason,  that 
Aeir  mutual  interests  were  clearly  identified;  he 
and  hh  ndbles  were  released  without  ransom  and 

loaded  with  presents ;  and  when  he  quitted  the  li^ili 
capital  of  the  duke,  into  which  he  iiad  been  con- 
dacAed  a  prisoner,  a  close  and  lasting  affiance  had 
been  concluded  between  them. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  again  to  the 
stmgi^  for  tiie  Neapolitan  crown,  I  shall  in  this 
place  briefly  relate  the  issue  of  the  contest  be-  R^jpawrf 
tween  the  parties  of  Aragon  and  Anjou.  On  his  ^ 
release  from  Milan^  Alfmso  proceeded  to  Gaeta» 
which,  by  the  good  offices  of  Filippo  Maria,  had 
now  declared  its  adherence  to  him.  Meanwhile 
Isabella,  wife  oi  R^gnier,  a  princess  of  great 
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CHAP;  Bpiiii^  Ilid  arrhed  at  NaideB  to  01^^ 

^'•^^   of  her  captive  lord.    But  she  brought  w  itli  her 
ndth^  treasures  nor  soldiers^  and  though  li£X 
Firtoes  and  prudence  endeared  her  to  the  Angefin 
partizans,  she  supported  with  difficulty  the  un- 
equal confiict  against  tlie  king  of  Aragon.  At 
the  end  of  about  three  years,  her  husband^  having 
UBS  efibcted  his  raasom,  joined  her.   He,  too,  afriYod 
at  Naples  without  money  or  followers;  and,  to 
stay  a  falling  cause,  had  only  courage  and.gensM)* 
aity  of  character.   These  qualities  could  not  pm^ 
vent  the  defection  of  traitors  and  the  selfish  de-* 
sertion  of  his  alliance  by  the  pope;  and  his  pos- 
sessions were  gradually  wrested  from  hini,:niitil 
the  dty  of  Naples  alone  remained  in  his  interest. 
The  people  of  that  capital  however  were :  still 
fittthful  to  him,  and  throughout  a  long  sisge  waie 
inspired  by  his  presmce  to  endure  all  the  misetias 
of  famine,  until  the  troops  of  AMbnso  entered 
their  city  by  surprise  through  a  deserted  aquedm^ 
meot^lr  Ai-  l^egnier  escaped,  but  perceiving  the  hopelessnesa 
Net^iiui"      ^  farther  struggle,  he  linally  abandoued  the 
^1442    1^^^^™^^       rival,  and  thus  ieit  Alfonso^to 
perfect  the  foundation  of  the  Aragonese  dynai^ty 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  * 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Milan  with 
respect  to  Alfonso,  (to  return  firom  this  anticipsr 
tion  of  the  Neapolitan  annals)  had  excited  tt^e 

*  AlfoiiHo,  ill  til  US  unitint^  of  Kififf  of  the    I'lvo  StciiieSt 

his  insular  croviii  with  liiat  of  wliich  his  ^ucciibaoi^iidve  buiiie 

Naples,  yvaa  tlie  first  sovereign  ever  amct:. 
who  formally  assumed  tlie  title 
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greatest  iiMiigiiatieii  at  Genoa.    FSippo  Ifaria  CHAB 

had  deprived  that  capital  of  the  glory  of  exhibit- 
ing  a  royal  captive  through  her  streets ;  he  had  wv^* 
afterwards  releiuaed  his  prisoiier  without  obtaining 
for  the  Genoese  any  advantage  from  their  victory ; 
aud  he  had  allied  himself  with  their  enemy.  By 
several  injurious  actions,  the  duke  had  betrayed 
his  suspicicm  and  jealousy  of  his  republican  sub- 
jects, and  his  resolution  to  humiliate  them ;  and 
dieir  indignation  and  wounded  pride  at  length, 
burst  fortii  in  a  furious  insurrection.   The  Milaii* 
ese  garrisons  were  overpowered  and  expelled  from 
an  the  Ligurian  territory;  aud  ihua  Genoa,  re-  G«noareoo. 
covering  her  liberty,  rose  again  to  the  rank  of  an  iib?rf/' 
independent  state. 

The  allied  republics  of  Florence  aud  Venice  New  war 
hailed  the .  re-establishment  of.  the.  Genoese  free-  a^t^TM^ 
donv  u  a  new  curb  set  upon  the  ambition  of  the  !^oi>hJ!I^ 
Milanese  duke.    They  immediately  recognized  Ld  v'^c«. 
the  independence  of  Genoa»  and  received  .her  into 
their,  alliance  and  protection^  in  violation  of  their 
csDsling  treaty  with  the  duke,  by  whicb  they  had 
acknowledged  him  for  signor  of  that  city.  This 
it  .was  whidi.  provoked  a  new  war  between  the 
confederated  republics  and  Milan.  Inflamed  with 
anger  at  their  conduct,  and  inspired  by  Rinaldo 
degl'  AlbLzzi  and  the  Florentine  exiles  of  his 
party  with  the  hope  of  exciting  a  new  revolution 
in  their  state,  Filippo  Maria  first  made  a  secret 
hut  a}>ortive  attempt  upon  her  territories,  and  af-  1437 
terwards  proceeded  to  more  open  hostilities.  On 
the  first  news4ihat  the  troops  of  Milan  had  begun 
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CHAP,      act  i^iiiast  Flaieiice»  Venice  put  ber  forces  ia 
moitkm  to  maB»  a  dirarskm  in  fiivov  of  Imt  sDt^ 
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s^.^  aiid  thus  the  war  was  kindled  both  in  Tuscany 
aad  Lombardy.  I  have  no  intention  to  tracQ 
with  nioAtmim  Hi^  flaetnatifig  coone  ef  this 
struggle^  whioh  eoaCbiwd  fhroirgb  several  yMr& 
The  details  of  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the  fif- 
taanth  twaliiiy  ai»  periiapa  nrnte  totally  dwoid  ai 
intmaty  fhaaL  tha  aiKtary  opefalioiia  otmj  other 
age  of  the  world.  The  tardy  movements  of  th^5 
heavy  cavalry,  of  which  armies  were  almost  ox- 
chisivdy  eonstitiited,  and  whoae  advanea  waa 
arrested  by  the  tslightest  iiitrenchment ;  the  feeble 
results  of  the  hostilities  in  whidi  such  a  force 
could  engage ;  the  perpetual  treaioiis»  the  mfim, 
the  inactivity,  by  which  the  condottieri  mined  . 
aUke  their  employers  and  their  enemies,  and  pro* 
tmcted-  evety  -  war  in  languid  indacisioii 
ttaie  cfaMnifltttiees  tend  to  digest  Ite  coolMaCa 
that  age  of  the  slightest  attraction :  wMle  their 
bteodkss  oharaoter  provokes  us  to  ridicule,  and 
depiivca  Ae  imaginalian  even  of  the  eidtaMnt 

of  pity  and  horror,  which  the  picture  of  human 
suffering  and  destruction  might  otherwise  awaken. 
The  leader  will  have  IhUe  canae  for  regiet  if  I 
pass  over  the  particulars  of  these  wars  to  notice 
only  th^  consequences. 

Upon  some  disagreement  xcigarding  the  pajr^ 
ment  of  subsides  to  Franceicd  Sinva,  which 
Venice  refused,  Florence  in  the  second  campaign 
1488   ^^^^^  a  separate  peace  with  Milan ;  and  Ae 
Venetiana^  soon  fennd  themselves'  nneqiul 
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whole  power  of  Filippo  Maria.    Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco,  marquis  *  of  Mantua^  too,  dfliertod  Ifam  wv^* 
ditnm  ibr  ihit  of  YkeontU  «^  opwiiig  a  pas^ 
sage  to  the  Milanese  troops  through  liis  territories 
into  the  V  «iietiau  provinces^  joined  them  in  over<» 
Twatadag  HbB  distrieto  of  Bresda  and*  Vrrtun. 
Piccinino,  the  general  of  the  duke,  formed  the 
siege  of  Bresda»  which  was  heroically  defended 
i^faioft  Juun  by  the  Venetiani  gamMMi  and  tlie 
habitant,  notwithstanfii^  his  superioifty  of  Ibree 
and  liis  numerous  artillery.    For  we  may  remark, 
aaa  pio<>f  of  4he  iiugreamiig  iiie  itf  oith^ 
fntrasses,  that  tha  besiegers  anployed  twenty- 
four  pieces,  of  which  fifteen  were  bombards,  of 
such  a  calihie  as  to  throw  stone  balls  of  three 
hmufawd  poundsy  weight  The  woifcs  of  the  place 

were  ruined  by  their  fire ;  aiul  nothing  but  the 
fortunate  accident  by  which  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  emehed  the  assaihmts,  instlaad  of  dirwiMi^ 
up  the  ditch  by  its  fall  as  expected,  saved  the  de- 
feiidei&  They  repalaed  the  long  and  fiiriiiufi  as* 

*  Giovanni  Fcancesco  Groo*  14SS*  ITiough  hii  appearance 

sagSy  lord  of  Mantua,  had  late-  at  Gnt  excited  a  slight  political 

If  pmphMcd  the  dignity  of  aensatioii,  ao  Alien  waa  the  iin- 

Mmub  for  his  family  ibr  perial  power       iMa  expedi- 

ia»0O0  §orins  from  the  enip«>  tion  of  the  iiicoeNK>r  of  Fredc- 

ror  Sigismund,  duiing  s  new  ric  Barbarossa  and  of  Uenzy 

visit  made  by  that  monarch  to  VII.,  did  not  in  any  degree  in- 

ilily.^  Sigiamund  enterafldie  floence  die  ccmdMon  of  Italy, 

IWiBfiia  in  1431,  receive4  the  or  pMdu^  a  mufim  «Mt  ^ta 

cromia  af  Lombardy  and  the  deserve  our  obaervatiop  io 

limine  at  Milan  and  Rome,  text, 
aai  le  ttMiad  the  Alps  in 
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sault  of  the  Milanese;  and  Piccinino,  after  sus- 
taining a  heavy  lois,  conv^ted  the  si^e  into  a 
rigid  bloeksdfl; 

The  danger  of  Brescia,  and  of  all  the  continen- 
tel  pofiiessioiis  of  Venice,  awakened  tlie  alarm  of 
Floreiioe  at  the  progfesa  of  the  Milanese  aimi. 
Venice  applied  in  her  distress  to  her  and^  aHy, 
and  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  between  the 
two  republics.  Fninoesco  Sforn  was  taken  with 
his'  bands  mto  their  joint  pay,  and  pkced  at  the 
head  of  their  armies ;  and  the  talents  of  this  gene- 
ral,  and  the  formidable  numbers  of  the  forces 
ranged  under  his  orders,  soon  restored  the  equili- 
brium of  the  struggle.  On  the  other  side  Niccolo 
Piccinino,  with  the  veteran  soldiery  of  Braccio  di 
Montone,  was  in  the  service  of  Fiiippo  Maria,  for 
whom  lie  commanded  in  chief.  The  rival  schools 
of  condottieri  therefore  were  ranged  against  each 
other,  with  the  phuns  and  defiles  of  eastern  Lorn- 
baidy  for  their  theatre  of  combat  They  had  oc- 
cupied this  tield  with  well  balanced  success  for 
about  three  years,  whm  a  sudden  intrigue  of  the 
duke  of  Milan  put  a  period  to  the  war,  and  raised 
Francesco  Sforza  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne 
which  he  was  destined  to  ascend. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Sforaa  had 
passed  with  his  bands  into  the  pay  of  Fiiippo 
Maria,  and  had  continued  to  serve  him  with  fide- 
lity and  reputation  during  his  three  first  wets 
with  Yenice  and  Florence.  After  the  condasioii' 
of  the  third  peace  of  Ferrara^  he  had  led  his  for- 
midable company  into  Bomagna,  and  avafling 
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himself  oi  liie  distnctioiia  i^^  CHAF.^ 
st8t68  wm  ihiomi  <m  the  de^  VI. ' 

v.,  had  made  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest  of  the  """^ 
March  of  Ancona  and  ather  tenitorieB.   To  pur- 
Gkitoe  hk  sid  against  mofe  detested  enemies,  the 
ntm  pope,  Eugenius  IV.,  was  compelled  to  con- 
firm him  in  possession  of  the  March,  as  a  fief  of 
the  Holy  See;  and,  6mm  that  epoch,  Sforaa  as- 
pired above  the  trade  of  a  mere  condottiere,  to 
establish  himself  as  an  independent  princ^.  Be- 
sides his  new  conquests,  he  held  his  father's  ezten- 
nve  fieft  in  the  kingdom  of  Najdes;  and  he  was  - 
the  chosen  leader  of  a  numerous  and  hrilliant 
getis-d'armerie.  He  was  gifted  with  consummate 
pcriitical  si^gacity,  and  he  saw  all  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  the  state  of  Italy  opened  to 
his  ambition.    Filippo  Maria  was  without  legiti- 
mate children,  but  he  bad  a  natund  daughter 
Bianca;  and  Sfom  perceiTed  the  value  which 
her  pretensions  might  acquire,  if  upheld  by  the 
strong  arm  of  a  soldier  of  fortune.   He  had  long ' 
obtained  tnm  Filippo  Maria  the  promise  of  her 
hand;  hut  the  suspicious  and  irresolute  duke  had 
alternately  retracted  and  repeated  his  pledge. 
While  Filippo  Maria  thus  trifled,  Sforaa  strove 
to  impress  his  future  father-in-law,  whose  timid 
and  faithless  character  he  perfectly  understood, 
with  the  in^rtance  of  his  alliance.  He  had 
Iherefofe  passed  into  the  service  of  the  republics 
against  liim  :  but,  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation,  he  had  evinced  even  in  his  hostility 
a  repugnance  to  cady  the  war  to  extnianities. 
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CHAP.  This  artful  policy  was  crowned  with  success ; 
PAN  a*  Filippe  Maria,  who  was  wearied  of  the  war, 
stfvw  Md  Ibmid  hinsatf  oppnwcd  by  Urn  iniolert  4»> 
mands  of  his  own  condottieri,  finally  turned  his 
qpes  upon  Sforza  to  deliver  him  from  the  subjoc* 
tioii»  with  whieh  he  was  thfoatoMd  by  his  geneiaiBi 
The  aspiring  and  skilful  adventurer  was  besieging 
the  caatie  of  Martiuengo  for  the  Venetians ;  the 
Milanese  commanders  had  fdaced  him  in  a  rmf 
hamrdoiis  sitaatioa  by  hnteroeptu^  h»  supplies, 
and  shutting  up  his  army  between  their  intrench- 
ments  and  the  castle ;  and  he  was  abeady  antiei* 
patmg  die  fttal  moramt  when  he  ahouid  be  starved 
into  a  surrender.  At  this  dangerous  crisis  in  his 
fortunes,  he  was  surprised  by  a  ocmfidoitiai-mea- 
iage  from  Filippo  Maria.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
duke  arbiter  of  a  peace  which  all  the  belligerents 
prrtrcof  equally  desired;  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
M»nmevgo,  spot;  sud  tho  xestoiation  of  tnmqufllity  was  im* 
mediately  foUowed  by  his  marriage  with  Bianca 
Visconti;  who,  with  youth,  beauty,  and  the  greater 
charm  of  an  smmUe  mmd,  brought  fafan  for  her 
dowry  Cremona  and  its  territory.  By  the  peace 
of  Martiiieiigo,  Filippo  Maria  acknowledged  the 
freedom  of  Genoa;  but  the  contending  powers 
generally  were  establidied  in  their  tatwsat  possea- 


sions  and  riglit 


s. 


Fqrtiiic>te      For  several  years  after  tliis  padiication,  tibe 
irhole  system  of  Italian  polities  was  dosdy 


IV. 


•  Giannono,    Ist,  Civ.  di  420.  Maccliiavelli,  1st.  Fiorent. 

Napoli,  b.  XXV.  c.  7.   Poggto  b.  v.  pp.  96^186.  Sisnoodi, 

Bracciolini,  Ist.  Fior.  b.  vii.  p.  qc.  07— •70« 
«d  fiflf  and  b.  ytii.  ad  p* 
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Sforza;  and  the  league,  into  which  Eugenius  IV. 
now  entered  for  stripping  him  of  his  conquests  ia 
Ae  eodesiaBtieal  8tate»  invites  onr  att^ 

affiiirs  of  the  papacy.  Since  the  elevation  of  this 
potitiff  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  on  the  death  of 
Msvtin  V.  in  1481,  the  chnreh  had  bem  agiteted 
by  dissensions  which  threatened  Europe  with  the 
revival  of  the  great  schism.  By  a  decree  passed 
at  Constanoef  it  had  been  pxoTided  that  general 
mnndb  shooid  be  oonyoked  at  vegolar  intervals* 
Martin  V.  dreaded  the  repetition  of  such  assem- 
Uiea  b^ond  the  Alps;  and  he  had  therefore  en- 
decmnred  to  bold  €Hem  in  Italy,  wbero  he  conid 
more  easily  influence  their  deliberations.  But  the 
party  in  the  church,  whose  olqect  it  was  to  reform 
the  aibosea  of  papal:  aatlmrity,  as  eagerly  desiied 
a  transalpine  congress ;  and  Martin  was  compelled 
by  the  wishes  of  Europe  to  appoint  the  city  of 
Baale  for  the  seat  of  a  future  conn^  The  pe- 
riod assigned  for  its  conTocation  had  arrired  in 
the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV. ; 
and  after  the  pope,  who  anticipated  the  republican 
tone  of  its  discussions,  bad  TainlyradeaTonred  to 
transfer  its  session  to  an  Italian  city,  a  long  and 
obstinate  contest  arose  between  him  and  the  as* 
scnUed  repreaentatiTes  of  Christendom.  In  the 
course  of  this  struggle,  the  council  of  Basle  pro- 
ceeded, in  1439,  to  the  extremity  of  deposing 
EogenniB,  and  electing  Amadeua,  a  letired  dnke 
sf  Swniy,  to  fiD  bis  ebair.  BntlMr  hitemperate 
spirit  disgusted  the  powers  of  Europe ;  their  par- 
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CHAP,  tiniito  gradually  deMrCed  tten;  and  the  iiiiMm- 
VI.    which  they  had  raised  quietly  expired,  witii  no 
other  consequence^  than  to  throw  the  plan  of  re- 
atrainiiig  the  papal  power  by  pegiedfcal  ctwmoUa^ 
Into  disoredBt*aiid  dfavse. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  transactions  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle>  for  they  have  little  connection  witk 
rar  subject  The  oidy  inihieiioe  of  the  dispiite 
between  Eugenius  and  that  assembly,  upon  the 
affairs  of  Italy^  was  to  increase  the  disorders  into. 
vHdoh  the  tempoial  donnniona  of  the  church  were ' 
thrown  by  the  violence  and  incapacity  of  tiie  popa 
Martin  V.  had  recovered  and  left  the  papal  states 
under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See;  he  had  go<» 
Temed  thm  wMi  abiHty ;  aad  his  care  to  aggran- 
dize his  femily,  the  Colonna,  was  the  greatest  re- 
proach which  attached  to  his  fiuae  as  a  sovereigQ.* 
But  Eugmiius  IT.  had  no  somer  soeeeeded  hiB^ 

than  the  perv  erse  and  vicious  qualities  of  this  pope 
produced  new  troubles  and  anarchy*  Besides  his 
contest  with  the  coundi  of  Basle  and  the  Hoasilie 
of  Grermany,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  or  in  rapid 
»  succession,  at  war  against  the  Colonna,  against  the 

eitisens  of  Rome»  against  SIbria  and  other  ooft- 
dottieri,  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  and  in  con^ 
cert  with  Venice  and  Florence,  against  the  duke 
of  Milan.  Over  the  Colonna  he  prevailed ;  bnt 
the  people  of  Bioniey  who  were  driven  by  his  e»* 
actions  to  revolt  in  1433,  compelled  him  to  seek 
a  refuge  at  Florence^  and  once  more  conjured  up 
the  fleetuig  inn^  oi  a  rq^Uie.  By  oedii^  the 
March  of  Aneona  to  Sfinsay  he  psocured  the  po w-i 
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and  recovered  great  part  of  his  remaining  states ; 
and  after  having  first ieiideavoured.by  arms,  imiim  \lv^ 
dfltth^cf  JoammiL,  to  ietse  upm  Hmflm  m  a 
lapsed  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Aen  seconded  the 
{lartizans  of  Regnier  against  Altbnso,  he  sh<Hrtlj 
afite  the  peace  of  Moftomigo  vaKnspulamkf.  dth 
oOKted  the  Aiigevin  prtafoe^to 
..of  ambition  and  treachery. 

4  .  Alljihough  £iigenius  IV.  was  indebted  to  SBsKtm  League 
to  Oe  raeovery  of  Ua  teiipoial  daniiiiioii  in  Ro- 
magna,  it  had  not  been  without  the  greatest  reluc-  Stor"*! 
toKse  .that  he  .was  compelled  to  ereot  thelAaioh 
xif  Aacoiui  into  an  indepandent  fief  fimr  that  gfoot 
.  oondottMre.  Gratitude  for  the  services  of  Sforza, 
who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  iiis  engagement  to  him» 
.was  avfseluig  todgQ  to.tha  aelfiih  natmse  of  this 
pope;  and  he  now  eagerly  entered  iato  a  propoMi 
for  despoiling  the  general,  whom  he  had  created 
gonfalonier  of  the  church.  «£aU  Us  jNiiK.sions  in 
Jkm  MaidL  fifersa  had  yet  more  powerfoL  .eMO> 

mies  than  Eugenius  IV.  In  the  affairs  of  Naples 
he  had  followed  his  father's  politics,  and  continued 
hia  attachmcat  to  the  house  of  Aiqou ;  he  waaihe 
declared  partizan  of  Regnier;  and  Alfonso  natu- 
jcally  returned,  his.  enmity.  To  pursue  liis  plans 
mote  fireely  in  northern  Italy,  Sfinraa  had,  how- 
ora",  concluded  a  tmee  with  the  Aragonese  mo- 
narch for  his  fiefs  in  Campania  and  the  A])ruzzoa ; 
bat  Alfonso  hod  notwithstanding,  treacherousiy 
taken  advantage  of  hiaabsenoe  to  attack  these  pos*- 
b^isipns.    A>  boou     Sfor^a  wob  liberated  by  the 
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OHAP>  |a>fl»of  Martk>aigot»di«8otiag«ttentk>B«ontfc» 
VI-    mrd.  he  not     tmufB  kt  motion i^tfcBit  inn  Om 

wvn,/  perfidy  of  Alfonso,  to  succour  Regnier  of  Anjou— 
IheB  ia  the  height  o£  bm  distress  ut  Naples,~--*ia<id 
to  dcftnd  Mb  hOiafB  grmt  iMi^lteikii^liomi 
But  the  moment  had  arrived  when  it  hehoved  him 
to  look  to  his  own  safety,  alooa.   Alfonso,  alarmed 

the  duke  of  Mflan  to  disBuadstUi^iiMfttwfM^ 
sncconring  iiegnier  ;  and  Filippo  Maria,  who 
might  hi¥e  aoeDnqpUdnd  this  objeeft  amieaiily  bf 
UspiEiMnsljDflHMc^^  pvefenred  tbcfltol  ilrtlMiigli 

the  ruin  of  his  daughter's  husband.  Although  he 
had  bestowed  the  hand  of  Bknca  upon  Stbrza,  his 
eafiricious  and  jaaloilB  temper  deterred . Urn  tnm 

reposing  his  confidence  on  so  aspiring  a  son-in- 
law>  and  Med  him,  on  the  contrary,  with  hatred 
and  so^ttcion  of  hiwi^  It  sbued  Ub  pride  the^ 
circumstances  had  reduced  him  to  mingle  the 
Uood  of  the  Visconti  with  that  of  a  peasant ;  and 
be  eoold  eee  only  ill  die  hero  8fcin%  aa  i^eli^ 
disgrace  Us-dyiitHty  SB  a  Buecesm,  4Mr  to 
fin>m  his  throne  as  a  riv^  On  the  application  of 
Alfonso,  he  did  not  iittanipt  to  dMBuade  Sima 
ften  Us  expeditiQii  against  tlist*  iMWoli :  Init 
he  dispatched  Niccolo  Piccinino  with  a  formidable 
body  of  gens^l'armerie  into  Romi^;na;  he  wrote  te 
EngeniaB  IV.  that  the  time -mi  come  tehisie^ 
covery  of  the  March  of  Ancona ;  and  he  offered 
him  the  senrices  of  his  general  and  his  troops  for 
tke.  piorpose.  The  pope  wm  el  once  seduced  by 
ietf-fntefest  to*  accept  the  proposal ;  and  it  was 
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whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  and  that  he  accom-  "* 
plished  the  juin  of  Ri^mer  by  div^rtii^  tiie 

The  valiant  son  of  the  peasant  of  Cotigaola  iiu  pdimi 
now  Jottod  himself  the  devoted  olig^t  of  ft  fawilile 
leigne^  tiliflli  enriMMd  time-of  ttM  groatoit 
powers  of  Italy :  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  the  duke  of  Milan.  Assailed  as  he  was  from 
ettqnarltfPi  1m  defended  the  fortuneiitf  to 
mm  aad  Iiib  ftthei^e  adventmrouB  oourage  and  tat 
lents  had  raised  him,  with  admirable  spirit.  He 
ihewedafronttofais  variouB  enemies  wherever  they 
appealed*  hoTepaetedly  fini^  and  defeated  then 
in  detail,  his  master-mind  and  his  presence  seemed 
to  be  givenauMHkaneottaly  to  every  point  of  danger* 
Biife  hfli  lesooroM  wece  too  imaqiiel  to  tho^ 
e^ressors,  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  maintain 
to  continued  and  adverse  a  struggle.  He  had  full 
eccaaitwi  to  diseew  the  diffimiee  hetwanaiak* 
ing  war  as  a  oondotlieie  in  die  pay  of  etheray  and 
being  reduced  to  defend  his  own  possessions ;  and 
the  piogiesa  of  the  war  pa^^aUy  .tetr^ed  the 
weefcnprii  the  BtBe  milkafy  Moaardy  whieh  he 
had  founded.  The  country  was  devoured  by  hiii 
own  soldiery  and  ravaged  by  the  enemy ;  the  con- 
IribvtfoiMiby  whieh  he  ndnedhis  people  were  BliV 
utterly  insufficient  to  maintain  his  troops ;  and  his 
Bttbjects,  bound  to  him  by  no  hereditary  a&ction 
w  tiea  ef  honor  and  patriotisHip  every  lAate  re- 
vidted.  In  less  than  four  years,  he  was  completely 
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CHAP,  stripped  of  every  fief  in  the  Neapolitan  territories, 
VI.  Qf  the  whole  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  At 

<h«-v^  one  period  indeed  wmieniMneap^ 
14M  seized  Filippo  Maria  for  his  oppression  of  his  son- 
in-law^  and  his  interference  arrested  the  fidl  of 
9Smnstu  But  tUs  interval  4>f  eompimctioii  was 
shortly  soeoeeded  by  a  new  paroxysm  of  aoqifr- 
cion  and  enmity ;  and  the  duke  was  himself  the 
mover  of  a  new  league  against  Sforia  whiclicon- 
pMed  Us  apoUirtion*  His  ^lendes  setnaed  re-^ 
solved  to  leave  him  no  spot  whereon  to  repose 
his  weary  head.  Alfonso  and  the  pope  had 
already  wrested  frmn  him  all  Uiat  he  had  poa* 
sessed  iti  centraf  and  southern  Italy,  and  the  pa- 
rent of  lus  wife  now.  endeavoured  ta  perfect  his 
min  and  to  seise  unon  Us-  onlv  lemaininir  tern- 
tory  of  Cremona,  which  he  had  himself  assigned 
to  him  for  the  dowry  of  Bianoa.  But  this  attempt 
at  length  determined  the  »^Uies  of  Flarapee 
and  Veniee  to  arm  against  Filippo  Maria;  and 
gave  to  Sforza  at  least  the  means  of  supporting  his 
bands  in  employment. 
ifanMc.  The  repoHiea  of  Veniee  and  Flerenoe  were  no* 
Ve"^^  ^  ignorant  that  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
wwd^UM  Italy^  against  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Naples 
ndthedukeofMibm^ieqniredthatSformdiaQU 
ull^^  be  supported;  and  they  were  aware  that  even 
their  own  safety  would  be  compromised  by  his 
destruction.  Besides  the  veiy  luge  snms  whioh 
the  personal  friendship  of  Cemo  de*  Medici  con- 
tributed to  the  wants  of  Sforza  from  his  private 
purse,  the  repuUics  liad  from  time  to  time  as* 
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skted  'OMt  general  with  coi^^  CRAP* 

and  ineffectually  employed  their  good  offices  in 
his  behalf.  But  from  one  cause  or  other  they  had 
too  loi«  delayed  to  deeiaie  iffta^  te'  hie  fnmr, 
until  Filippo  Maria,  by  his  attack  upon  Cremona, 
violated  the  peace  of  Martinengo  which  thsgr  had 
exj^esBly  guaiaateed.  Thegr  then  anaed  >  with 
vigour,  aad  war  was- again  Idndled  in-LoodNvdy. 
Besides  dispatching  succours  to  Sforza,  who  still 
heyered  about  the  March  of  Aucona,  the -allied 
i^ttbUes  sneoeMfatty  undertook  ibr  lihn  tile  relief 
of  Cremona.  At  Casal  Maggiore,  between  that 
etty  and  Paimay  the  VeuetiaQ  generalissimo  gained 
m  completo  a^Tietory  over  ihsMiiaaese' feme, 

Aat  all  the  country  from  the  Adda  to  the  Oglio 
with  its  fortresses  at  once  submitted  to  the  con-» 
^pMfer.  The  YeMlui  axmy  ewn  csnried  their 
ravages  to  the  gates  of  Milan ;  and  Pilippo  Maria, 
trembling  within  his  capital,  once  more  changed 
his  itioonstant  politics.  The  war  had  been  ooea^ 
idoned-solely  by  Us  hatred  of  Ma  seiMi-law,  and 
his  determination  to  ruin  him:  yet  it  was  to 
SfiNTKa  himself  that  he  now  recurred  for  protec- 
Ikm.  He  implored  Imn  to  delmd  the  deethwd 
inheritance  of  his  wife  against  his  own  ally.  It 
was  far  from  the  design  of  Sforza,  that  the  ambi* 


1^ 

«7i 

provinces  which  he  hoped  himself  to  possess; 
and  he  had  already  listened  to  the  overtures  of  his 
&tlier4n-faiw,  whm  the  Venetien  senate,  wbc^sna* 
peeled  his  fiddity,  commissioned  their  general  to 
surprise  and  occupy  his  city  of  Cremona.  The 
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OHAP.  al^tempt  &il0d  by  tim  vigilance  of  the  governor, 
Md  Mito  aborliTd  perfiily  at  onee  dctoraiuMd 

PART    II»  » 

Sforza  to  accept  the  proposals  of  his  father-in-law. 
He^artuidy  .commeocod  preparations  for  opening 
thS'iNHHEiujgii  in  hia  eanae;  bidb  tba  dukeiwatfll 
nnaUerto  diveat  kiBiaalf  of  anapiciow  ftar  and 
jealous  dislike  of  him*  He  wavered,  and  ordered 
hiUk  1101  to  ianfear  Ua  iitrnxmimB ;  and  it  waa  aot 
imtal  tka  enemy  bad  peMtnted  within  three  if>3^ 
of  Milan,  that  he  finally  summoned  hixn  without 
leservation  to  his  aid*  Slorm  ijowediatelyioeii* 
eautntad  Ua  amy,  and  eonunaiioed  rUaroanih 

from  Romagna  into  Lombardy.  He  liad  jus  I 
reached  the  village  of  Cotignok^  from  wJbu^uce  he 
darivad  Ua  origin,  wlm  itly  fiwtaHigmiOr  naa 
Death  of  the  hrought  to  him  that  Filippo  Maria^  whose  health 
<^kePiUppo  ]^  j^j^  been  .dediniog,  had  auddeniy  expired  of 
dyaaataiy* 

IV  iHHvb     Tkm  deaa  af  the  dote  Filippo  Maria  Vlaiaarij 

uwjjhare-  thc  last  sovercign  of  his  house,  seemed  the  comj 
omcemeniAf-a  new  eraiaithe  condition  of  Mikua  ^ 
aad  of  all  ewlnd  Lohnhaidy.  The  eandl  of  hia 

ministers,  which  assembled  immediately  after  his 
deatk  was  agitotedby  diflerent  interests.  Sfiuraa 
waa  not  wiAoUt  hia  paftiaaiia>  whojrivoealed  tka 

natural  succession  of  the  husband  of  Bianca  to  ^ 
the  states  of  her  lather ;  but  the  principal  leadera 
of  die  achool  of  ftraecio»  aaaoaq;  whmn  the  two 
aonsof  Niceolo  Picxxnilio  had  norw,  rinoe  his  death, 
acquired  most  influence,  were  adverse  to  the  ele- 
waliott  of  the  chieftain  of  the  rivalaaHitary  fiM^liML 
They  dadaved  in  tke  tetmail  i^gaiaat  Sfonsa,  and 
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•Ca  rad«r;;pnteaM  tertaraaitortM  late  duke;    ^«  * 

and  their  influence  prevailed.  A  lieatenaiit  of 
AUbnao^  who  had  conductod  aamalUiudliairyibgoe 
iato  Lonlwidr,  waaadmitled  :fato^^ 

the  castle  of  Milan,  and  the  banner  of  his  sove- 
reign was  displayed  from  their  loiiiparts*  But 
Ihe  noUia  aaid  inindpal  dtfaena  of  Mflan,  lAm 

had  so  long  been  oppressed  by  a  race  of  tyrants, 
wore  not  disposed  to  how  their  necks  to  a  new 

aUM'tiie  pecqfde  to  arms,  they  barricaded  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  and  blockaded  the  citadd 
dcasie.  The  dtimia  o£  Milan  ifm  .Awi  ai* 
aaribled  in  a giiiflffal pailiaiMnt;  aiid.a 
constitution  was  framed  under  a  supreme  exeou- 
tiire  GOtwcii  to  be  renewed,  like  thai  of  Florenos^ 
0mry  twa  numliia.  The  tern  troops  4Df  AMmmjo^ 
separated  by  many  hundred  miles  from  the  annwa 
ff  Aeir  monarch,  wereahortly  terrified  into  aaa»> 
gender  of  the  fei  i  i ii waa  whidi  Hkm^hML  The  go- 
▼emment  of  Ae  people  was  eatalilished  in  the 
capital ;  and  the  condottieri,  who  had  servad  the 
4ac)d  atale  under  EilqnM  Manii^  gM 
*dr  «Mit]r  to  tbe  new  rapaUic. 

The  people  of  Milan,  however,  had  not  sue-  Their  oane* 
oeeded  to  the  power  of  their  lato  duke.  The 
aodMmtjr  of  thrir  repablic  waa  aaaoBoely  admow* 
ledged  beyond  their  own  walls ;  almost  every  city 
of  the  duohy  daimed  on  equal  right  with  the 
eafitai  to  govern  ksdf ;  Paria,  Tjoitaina,  Panaa 
md  other  towns  erected  thembelvc^  into  repub- 
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CHAP,  lies  ;  and  all  Lombardy  was  filled  with  Fevolt  and 
FABT  u.  ^^'^^^^^y*  MeaowJiife .  nuiaerouA  iateiga  eamim 
dumtened  tiie  neir  gemnnMiit  at  the  cqntaL 

Though  the  hostility  of  Florence  had  subsided 
into  indiffinrence,  the  Venetians  eagerly  extended 
tlwireoBquesteiaoeiilzal^I^  Thtdukf^iof 
Savoy,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Genoese; 
and  the  marquis  of  Este,  assailed  the  possessioip 
rf  Filippp  Mam  OP  oi^yoeite 
or  by  Bsm» ;  the  dnkse  of  CMeaiis,  who  oived  hfs 
hhrth  to  the  marriage  of  his  father  with  Valeutiae 
Viiooiitit  dangler  of  Giaa  Galeasso^  deolaied  h^i 
right  to  the  dondiiioiis  of  Mb  uncle ;  and  fintUy^ 
Alfonso,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  threatened  the  asser- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  .Thus  oppressed  and 
oaoed  firom.  omy  quarter,  the  new  MilaiMia..io- 
publie,  distrustful  of  the  projects  of  Francesco 
StmoL,  yet  dreading  his. open  assaults^  could  dii^ 
ooFer  no  bettor  pofioy,  tiiaii  to  avort  his  hoetilMgr 
by  taking  hmi  into  pay  and  employii^  his  tomi- 
dable  bands  against  other  enemies. 

On  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria»  Sforia  wMhad 
fifit  loat  all  Ua  atatea,  except  Cremona,  by  ihe.e«* 
mity  of  that  prince,  and  then  forfeited  the  alliance 
of  the  Venetians  to  reoonoile  himself  with  huiw 
had  notlitng  left  hot  hia  peraonal  fiune  and  talnntp, 
the  command  of  veteran  bands,  and  a  very  ques- 
tionable claim  to  inherit  the.atates  of  his  father- 
ni4aw«  .  He  theiefim  ghdly  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  Milanese  government  to  take  him  into  their 
pay,  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  for  the  defence 
of  the  same  couitry,  as  he  had  i^peeed  upoaa 


Sforza 

tprs  their 
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thekte  duke.   But  Sforsa  had  in  no  d^pee  kid  CHAP* 
MdtoUshopesftndprojedvof  aoqofaingtbedi^^ 
crown.    In  entering  the  service  of  the  new  re- 


pfobliCy  he  had  still  the  same  end  in  view ;  and  he 
steadily  oontinued  the  pursnit  of  a  luAleBS  polky 

which,  with  self-iutercst  for  its  only  spring  of 
action,  disregarded  every  law  of  mcurality  and 
sfcamfilffinnly  violated  the  most  solemn  ohligatM 
of  oaths.  His  whole  conduct  was  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  those  detestable  principles,  which  Mar 
ddavel  has  embodied  into  his  celebrated  treatise; 
aind  yet  the  man,  who  might  have  alEoided  Ao 

model  after  which  the  great  Florentine  sketched 
the  character  of  his  prince,  had  a  fairer  and  a 
higher  fiune  than,  afinost  any  of  the  distinguished 
pcrsonagcis  of  the  same  age  and  country,  lie  was 
the  private  friend  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici*  and  of 
aeveiml  prinoea  of  the  houses  of  Este,  and  €km* 
zaga,  and  Montefeltro,  whose  protection  of  letters 
and  art  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over  their  times  and 
themselves.  Sfom  was  at  least  equal  to  these 
his  iDnstrions  associates  rnvhrtue;  he  was  fititiifiil, 
devoted,  and  liberal  in  his  private  aiiections.  With 
what  indignation  and  disgust  must  we  then  ccm* 
template  tiw  political  morality  of  an  age/  which 
taught  the  hero  of  elevated  mind  and  generous 
feeling  to  know  no  other  disgrace,  than  that  of 
finhere  in  the  struggle  of  injnstice  and  dupUdty. 

Francesco  Sforza  had  no  sooner  united  his  HiiWcto- 
vet^an  bands  to  the  old  gens-d'armerie  of 
Filippo  Maria  than  ho  every  where  turned  the 
tide  of  success.    The  new  republic  of  Parma  was 
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terriiied  by  his  approaeh  to  submit  to  that  of 
MilaBi  the  pflopto  of  Pavk  and  Toftoaa»  la  tba 
great  jeakHMTf  of  tite  Mikuiese^  bcitowod  so^* 
yerei^ty  of  their  cities  on  Sforza  himself ;  and 
the  FreiK^  force  whk^  was  acting  for  the  duki^  of 
Orleans  in  western  Lombaidy  was  totally  defeated  t 
— though  not  without  a  previous  carnage  so  Un- 
usual in  these  bloodless  wars,  as  to  strike  the 
ItaUan  oonquerom  with  tmifie  impressions  tot 

Ae  ferocity  of  these  ultramontane  enemies. 
Meanwhile  the  Venetians,  since  their  victory  at 
Casal  Maggioii^  had  spread  their  con^nertiy 
troops  over  'so  extensive  a  tract  of  eooatry,  thai 
they  were  unable  to  assemble  in  force  at  any 
ffiogie  pointy  and  this  dispciarion  had  aU  the  om* 
sequraees  of  a  deibat  SfiMrB%  affcer  oHwr  8110- 
cesses  sat  down  before  Placentia,  then,  next  to 
Milan^  the  largest  city  in  Lombardy.  His  artiiieiy 
laid  the  walli  open  with  a  rapidity  whieh  gave  aa 
earnest  of  a  total  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
science  of  attack  and  defence ;  aad^  notwithstandr 
ing  Ae  obstinate  lesistanoe  i»f  a  mmeacom  ganri- 
son,  his  troops,  to  the  surprise  of  the  age,  entered 
the  place  through  the  breach  by  a  general  assault. 
1448  This  important  Uow  was  Mowed,  in  the  nexf^ 
eampaign,  by  the  recovery  of  many  castlss  whidi 
the  Venetians  had  conquered  on  the  Adda;  by 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  whole  of  a 
large  fleet  which  they  had  sent  ap  tlie  Po;  and 
by  the  total  rout  of  their  army  at  Caravaggio.  ' 
tadjn»-  Francesco  Sforza  was  conscious  that  he  now 
^proaehed  the  goal  of  ^ia  andMtioD :  he  had  t»- 
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eovered  the  possessions  oT  Milaii  fiiam  the  i^uiilii  chap* 
nf  thiffi  YfiMilinnn  imd  inTaiinl  thrir  murincif  n  ha 
bad  hMieito  succeeded^  by  the  arts  of  his  numer-  [^^^^ 
om  agents  at  Milan^  in  exciting  chunour  against 
pioposalB  for  a  peaee»  -  wlucli  waa  cqnallj  desiift* 
Ue  for  thai  repubHe  and  for  Venice;  and  be  had 
sufficiently  huiniliated  the  Venetians.  Jie  per- 
eeiYed  that  the  termination  of  hnalilitiga  waa  at 
liand ;  he  dreaded  a  paeification  belvroan  die 
belligerents ;  and  he  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  jireYenting  it  and  accomplishing  his  puxposes. 
by  changing  hia  party.  Notwifchatanding  the 
suspicions  of  the  Milanese  govenunent^  he  had 
with  consummate  address  veiled  the  real  extent 
of  hoadeogna;  and  he  now,  on»find4hirty  da|» 
eidy  aiker  Ma  Yietory  at  CamYaggio^  secredy  con* 
duded  a  treaty  with  the  Venetians^  by  which  he 
Moreed  to  eroiniate  their  tenitoiy  and  make  veoeua^^ 
eoBakma  to  them,  and  they  engaged  in  letnm  to  ^it^tjwu 
assist  him  in  ascending  the  throne  of  Filippo 
Maria.  He  then  assembled  his  troops;  he  de* 
ekned  to  dmn  that  the  Mibmese  republic  had  on- 

gratefully  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  Pavia  and 

Cremona,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  firuita  of  their 
tictoiieB;  and  lie  pfocbumed  hia  acbemes  of  Yen* 
geance  and  his  new  alliance  with  Veniee*  Hia 
mercenary  bands  needed  little  incentive  to  mj 
enlerpijae  of  which  booty  waa  to  be  the  lewaid; 
and'beled  them^  in  eoneert  with  a  VenetianfiKiee^ 
against  the  state  whose  pay  they  were  receiving. 
'  Itie  pcvmanenl  leYival  of  a  republic  in  the 
eoAreof  Lonbardy  might  baY6  ibitiiad  nnd  up* 
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CHAP.  lMld^'eaiMe,of  fireedom  in  the  peniBBub;  and 

a  just  and  enlightened  policy  should  have  impelled 
wv*^  bo^  Florence  and  Venice  to  support  the  new 
libertieB  of  the  Milanese*  But  Fklfrenoe  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  private  partiaKty  of  Cosmo  de*. 
Medici,  and  secretly  £sivored  the  projects  of 
Sfiuraa;  and  Venice  was  swayed  by  selfish  ambi- 
tion to  leagae  against  the  rising  commonwealfli* 
The  first  emotion  of  the  public  mind  at  Milan  at 
the  defection  of  Sforza  was  indignation  at  his 
perfidy ;  the  nesct  fedUng  was  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  preparation  for  resisting  his  detestable 
yoke.   The  rulers  of  the  people  garrisoned  their 
fortresses;  they  kvied  a  numeious  militia  and- 
equipped  them  with  muskets^  and  this  arm,  which 
had  yet  been  little  used,  at  first  struck  terror 
iato  their  enemies.  But  eiqierience  had  now  be- 
trayed the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  defence,- 
which  the  fortresses  of  the  times  could  oppose  to 
the  assaults  of  artillery.    The  garrisons  of  the 
Mihnese  were  rapidly  reduced ;  while,  notwith- 
standing the  panic  created  by  the  novel  employ- 
msDt  of  snudl  fire-arms,  their  d^ective  ctestruc- 
tion  would  admit  only  of  a  taidy  disdbaige^  and- 
was  neither  assisted  by  the  modern  invention  of 
the  baycmet  or  the  use  of  the  puissant  pike.  The 
Milanese  generals  dared  not  lead  their  undisci- 
plined militia  against  a  veteran  gens-d*armerie ; 
1449    and  the  army  of  Sforza,  approaching  the  capita^  ^ 
invested  it  by  a  rigid  blockade. 
^iMraiuoiis     Meanwhile  the  people  of  Milan  had  evinced 
their  unfitness  far  the  etypyment  of  freedoin* 
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Ages  of  subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Visccmti  CHAP, 
had  long  wtiogiiiaiied  the  spirit  tJiat  had  enoe  ^- 
m^ked  tbeir  aneestais  of  Legnano*  The  lata  w^]^ 
revolution  failed  in  developing  the  enei^es  of 
any  master-mind^  and  guided  by  no  leaders  worthy 
of  the  crisis,  they  were  torn  by  furious  dissensioiis 
and  plunged  in  intestine  commotion.  Although 
Venice^  repenting  oi  her  share  in  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Sforsa»  and  expecting  no  fiurther  advan* 
tage  from  his  aUianoe,  now  made  peace  with  the 
Milanese  republic,  and  even  began  to  act  hostileiy 
against  her.  former  coa£edmte»  her  succour  came 
toolatetoavert  theruinof  the  new  commonwealth* 

Sforza  ])ursued  the  siege  of  Milan  with  unshaken  ThecUrbe 

n  i^2ocl 

dotcraiination ;  his  skilful  operations  prevented  siona, 
«B]r  attempt  for  the  relief  of  the  city;  and  the 
namerouB  populace,  after  enduring  all  the  horrm 
of  famine,  were  at  last  driven  to  revolt  against 
thm  .fiders..  .The  gates  of  Milan  were  thrown 
^pen,  and  Sforza,  whose  name  had  lately  been  d^imte 
breathed  only  with  execration,  was  welcomed  to 
the  capital  of  his  principality  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  ineonstant  and  joyful  multitudew  The 
whole  states  of  Filippo  Maria  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority «  and  his  coronation  was 
edebnU^  with  royal  magnificence.  Hie  Flpreii- 
tines  sent  an  embassy  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession;  irroDroM  o 
and  ihe  states  of  Italy  in  general  acknowledged  ^Jjg^^* 
the  title  of  the  new  duke  of  Milan. — ^Francesco  1450 
Sforza  had  thus  attained  the  summit  of  grandeur, 

VOIi.  u.  K 
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CHAP,  which  his  bold  and  unscrupulous  ambition  had 
VL 


projected.  ^No  subsequmt  revenm  were  to  cloud 


Hbm  sple&doiur  of  his  own  fertmiM;  and  he  coydd 
not  ptnetnte  the  t^I  of  ftitarity  to  disooror,  that 

the  toil^  and  danger,  and  perfidy,  by  which  he  had 
dearly  founded  the  aggrandizement  of  hia  deacen- 
daat8»  were  to  produce  only  fiir  tfiem  a  gloomy 
consummation  of  misery  and  crime.  * 
HOL^^L™  I'he  importance  of  a  new  power,  which  had 
gradually  ben  encreaaing  on  the  weatem  froo- 
tieiBof  thelfikttieaeatatea,  takes  its  dale  frma  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  I  may 
eraranently  append  to  the  present  chapter  aoeae 
aooount  of  the  rise  of  a  dynasty,  whidi  had  al» 
ready  estabhshed  over  Piedmont  a  sovereignty 
destined  to  endure  to  our  times.  The  (Nrigin  of 
the  house  of  SaToy  is  burled  in  ohaeority ;  and 

the  history  of  the  part  of  Italy  over  which  its 
authmity  was  gradually  extended^  has  been  lar 
leas  'suGoessftitty  eesplored  then  that  of  any  ^i^Omt 
prorfaice  of  tto  penhisula.  Muratori,  the  mmwI 
indefatigable  and  learned  of  Italian  antiquaries,  is 
repeatedly  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  transalpine  cfaieftrins  of  Satoy 
superseded  the  great  feudatories  of  Susa  and  I  vrea 
has  baffled  his  enquiry ;  and  the  afiaira  of  Pied* 


.  *  R^rmUi,  Aiuiil»  Eedes. 
A*D.  1451^1447.  Miria  Si- 
natOk  Vite  de'  Duchi  diVoiei. 
(Funceieo  Fomri)  pp.  1111 
--llSr.lfaoelmivdK,  litFior. 


b*  yi.  pp.  lse-*-SS5.  Johwaii 
Simoaet^i  Bar.  Gott  Fr. 

Stbttm  ad  p«  603.  (Scrip,  Rev. 
IteL  ToL  sd«)«  Sismondi  ec 
71—75. 
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iMnt  ift  ilMi  BiidMfe  ages  hm  Bother  beovdsve-  .chap. 

loped^  like  those  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  by 
numerous  contemporary  chroniclersy  nor  very 
freqaentity  illostrated  by  modem  reaeiKh.  Bat» 
if  we  know  UtOe  of  the  annals  of  Piedmont,  and 
of  the  early  memoirs  of  its  present  sovereigns, 
we  have  probably  not  much  to  regret  "Shoe  is, 
IB  no  degrae,  reascm  to  attribttte  to  fliia  pait  of 
our  subject  the  same  interest  with  the  long  tragedy 
of  Lombardy^  the  maritime  glories  of  Venice,  on 
the  magnaiiimoiia  spirit  and  faiteUectual  splendour  . 

of  Florence. 

The  house  of  Savoy  derives  its  descent  from  Its  orig;iii— 

Ike Cfraotoof  Maurieime,  a  petty  lotdship  in  the  ^^"^ 
Savoyard  viffley,  which  is  watered  by  the  little 
river  of  Arc.  If  their  genealogist  Guichenon  be 
cmect,  the  first  of  these  chieftains  was  a  German 
prince  of  the  imperial  line  of  Saxony,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  obtained  his  fief  by  ser- 
vice to  Rodolph  III.,  king  of  Burgundy.  About 
ahundred  years  later,  Otho,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  this  founder  of  his  line,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  marquis  of  Susa,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  inherited  great  part  of  his  powesaionft 
From  this  period  the  counts  of  Maurienne  began 
gradually  to  extend  their  sovereignty  over  all  jjj^ 
Savoy;  and,  at  the  end  <tf  the  elevendi  century, 
may  perhaps  also  with  safety  be  dated  the  §nl 
fcmndation  of  their  power  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  Here  their  elevation  was  long  repressed  ScM^JfASr 
Iky  the  jealousy  of  the  civic  states  of  Piedmont, 
and  by  the  rivalry  of  the  great  chieftains  of  the 
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CHAP,  province,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  mar- 
y^'    quisses  of  Moatferrat,  and  Saluzzo.  These  priuces, 
and  the  counts  of  Savoy  themselyes,  subjugated 
or  swallowed  up  inferior  lordships,  and  engrossed 
most  of  the  rural  territories  of  Piedmont.  Turip^ 
prowiii,  Veroelli,  and  other  cities  of  the  province, 

tMDth'^'  which  appear  in  the  twelfth  century  to  have 
gained  a  republican  freedom,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Lombardy,  fell  also  like  them 
in  the  foDomng  age,  by  the  effects  of  tiieir  vicious 
dissensions.  In  the  factions  of  the  thirteentli 
century,  the  counts  of  Savoy  mingled  in  Italian 
politics  as  fiivorers  of  the  imperial  interests  and 
of  the  Ghibelin  party.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  age  they  seized,  under  the  imperial  banner, 
upon  Turin  their  future  capitaL  The  citizens^ 
however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  their  yoke; 
they  frequently  revolted ;  and  they  even  defeated 
the  count  Boni&ce  I.  and  took  liim  prisoner. 
After  a  long  series  of  alternate  resistance  and  sub* 
mission,  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  the  people  of  Turin  and 
other  Piedmontese  cities  finally  reposed,  from  ihe 
incessant  struggles  of  fiction,  in  obedience  to  the 
counts  of  Savoy. 
Piedmont  Uudcr  Auiadcus  VL,  whose  Ions  reign  of 
donbiioDof  thirty-nine  years  terminated  in  1383,  the  Italian 
s*voj.  states  of  the  counts  of  Savoy  assumed  a  regular 
consolidation.  Amadcus,  who  acquired  the  sir- 
name  of  the  Comte-Verd  from  the  colour  of  his 
arms,  was  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of  his 
house.  Besides  receiving  the  voluntary  subipis- 
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don  of  the  cities  of  Piedmont,  he  obliged  all  the  CHAP, 
petty  signors  of  the  province  to  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty ;  he  obtained  from  Louis  L  of  Anjou, 
as  count  of  Provence,  the  reiiunciatioa  of  his  "^SousEor 
claims  over  Piedmont^  in  return  for  the  aid  which  —mm 
he  gave  that  prince  in  his  Neapolitan  expedition ; 
and  the  house  of  Savoy  now  acquired  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  marquisates  of  Moiitferrat 
and  Salozza  *  The  fortunate  reign  of  the  Comte* 
Verd  prepared  the  entrance  of  his  family  among 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.    His  son's  life  was 
short;  but  his  grandson^  Amadeus  VIII.^  aft^  a 
tf  anquil  minority  found  himself^  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  possessor  of  Savoy  and  of 
almost  all  Piedmont.   To  his  transalpine  domi- 
nions he  annexed  by  purchase  the  county  of 
Geneva;  and,  on  the  side  of  Lombardy,  he  made 
considerable  acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Milanese  states  after  the 
death  of  Giaii  Galeazzo,  and  during  the  troubled 
reign  of  Filippo  Maria.     The  possessions  of 
Amadeus  VIII.  were  also  swelled  by  the  extinc- 
tioQofcoUateral  branches  of  his  fEonily^  A  century 
and  a  half  earlier,  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  had  been  checked  in  its  growth  by  a  divi- 
sion of  its  territory  among  three  brothers  and 
their  heirs ;  but  Amadeus  VIII.  now  became  the 
sole  representative  of  his  dynasty.   The  simple 

*  Both  these  princely  fami-  the  inheritance  of  tl  at  <>f  Mont- 

lies  ended  in  the  early  part  of  ferrat  lapsed  into  the  house  of 

the  sixtrrntli  century  :  tliat  of  Oonzaga. 
Saluzju)  became  ejLtinct;  and 
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CHAP.  tiOe  of  oiraiil  wag  no  Imger  soiftibfe 
FABv  n  extent  of  his  dominion ;  and  he 

v-i^w  obtained  from  the  emperor  Sigismuad  letters 
patent  which  derated  his  states  into  an  imperial 

SAVOY.   

^i4M    duchy.    The  policy  was  simple  and  enlightened 
viil^^  which  taught  the  new  duke  of  Savoy,    an  Italian 
prince,  to  regard  the  alliance  of  Florence  wd 

1416  Venice  as  a  protection  agaimt  the  superior  force 
of  the  Vi&conti^  and  as  a  barrier  against  aggression 
from  Germany;  and  he  pn^ted  by  tho  swecesses 
of  the  republics  against  Fflippo  Maria.  It  was 
this  Amadeus  VIII.,  the  lirst  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
a^ber  retiring,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  from  the 
worid  in  grief  or  disgust,  was  seduced  by  the 

14S9    council  of  Basle  to  accept  a  disputed  tiara,  and 
to  endure  its  aggravated  cares  for  about  nine 
years;  when  he  himself  convoked  a  council  to 
witness  his  resignation  of  a  wearisraie  dignity, 
and  withdrew  again  to  the  retirement  in  which 
he  died.   His  son  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  on  his  abdication,  and  whose 
reign  continued  beyond  the  middle  of  the  century, 
was  a  prince  of  inferior  qualities.   But  he  en- 
creased  his  possessions  after  the  death  of  FOippo 
Maria  of  Milan,  by  first  opposing  Sforza  in  his 
war  with  the  Milanese  republic,  and  then  obtain- 
ing from  that  prince  bdEoie  his  final  sncceia  a 
considerable  cession  of  territory,  as  the  price  of 
his  alliance.    The  dukes  of  Savoy  thenceforth 
were  to  mingle  in  all  the  political  combinations 
of  the  peninsula ;  but  we  shall  not  discover  any 
farther  important  increase  to  their  power  ibr  se^ 
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veial  ages,  for  their  decided  ascendancy  over  the  CHAP, 
dfistiajr  of  Italy  was  the  work  of  later  times,  ^^^j^ 
They  have  risen  with  h^  fidl»  and  triumphed  m 
her  disgrace;  and  the  consununation  of  their 
royal  ambition  has  been  coeval  with  the  bitterest 
yean  of  her  servitude.  * 


BXVOT, 


diglit  aficoDnt  of  die  rise  of  die 
home  of  Safoj  have  been  gap 
Stated  geserally  from  its  well 

known  genealogical  history  by 
GuicIiCQon,  from  Muratori,  and 
irorn  Denina  (Istoria  dell'  Ita* 
liaOccadeatale) 


be  en  idle  pedimtry  to  mtk^A 
Ibniial  re^ence  to  partietdar 
ftBsagea,  spread  over  these 
▼olnmuions  frrit8is»  ftnr  a  mgiA 
sketch  of  five  pages.  Perbapi 
the  reader  will  for  once  be 
content  lo  leceive  its  general 
ooffectnev  upon  trust. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FKOM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY,  TO 
THE  ENTRAIN CE  INTO  ITALY  OF  CHARLES  VUL,  UNO 
OF  FRANCE.   AJ>.  1450—1494. 


PART  I. 

Cktmge  m  the  S^fttem  iiaUm  JUkmeet^  on  lAe  jiceeukm  €f 
F^rmienco  Sfona  fo  Iks  MUmie$e  Tknme^Leagm  of  A^omo 
t^NapUi  mid  Femoet  tigmniitkelhk$  Mikm  and  Winme 
— Omiend  War  m  Ilakf^Capime  of  CmuUmlmople  hjf  ike 

Turks — ConsiematioH  and  Danger  of  lialf — Peace  of  Lodi^ 
Quadruple  Laiguc  of  Naples^  Milan^  I  'lorcnce,  and  Venice — 
Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. — /Umriive  Conspiracy  of  Stefano 
Porcari — Incessant  Troubles  and  Revolutions  of  Genoa — IVar 
of  A  If  onto  of  Naples  against  Ike  Republic — His  Death  and 
Character — Unpopularity  of  kit  Son  Ferdhumd^The  Barons 
of  Naples  offer  their  Crown  to  the  House  of  Anjou — OhtiinaU 
CM  War  m  their  Kingdom  beimeen  the  Pmiies  of  Jnfem  mid 
ArugoH^hmre  of  ether  Ittdum  Pomers  m  the  CimM^Fimd 
TViwRpA  of  Ferduimid''<Generttl  Repote  ^  Itaif^Agmre  ^ 
Veeke'  'Story  of  the  Foecari^In^iiaimi  ef  the  Inqmsiters  rf 
Stute^lkmger  of  Vemeefiom  the  Oromth  if  the  OttomanPmeer 
-^War  between  the  RepuhUc  and  the  Turks — Cntsade  projected 
by  Pope  J^ius  II.  against  the  Infidels — J  lis  Death — Pqjw  Paul 
H» — Conijuesi  of  Aegro^k/nl  by  lite  Turks — Alarvi  of  Italy — 
Leagwe  against  the  Jnfdels^Iis  abortive  Results — Entrance  of 
the  Twrks  into  Jtaly^Clote  of  the  War  bfUmeen  Femce  mid  the 
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Ottomcmt  •The  Genoese  lose  their  Possession*  in  the  Black  Sea 
'  ^^ejMtim  of  Cyprut  bff  the  Feneiitmi. 

The  elevation  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  ducal  CHAP, 
throne  of  Mibm  changed  the  whole  system  of  Itar  p^J*^ 
Uan  alliances.   Alfonao  of  Aragon  had  been  boimd  WvW 
by  the  ties  of  interest,  if  not  of  personal  regard  ^!^ft^ 
and  gratitude,  to  Filippo  Maria ;  and  during  the  Slic^l^^" 
lif&time  of  that  doke^  a  finn  and  intimate  union  '^'ir^^ml? 
had  subsisted  between  Naples  and  Milan :  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  republics  of  Florence  and  ^^^JgQ 
Venice  had  been  driY«>  by  the  restless  designs  of 
Filippo  Maria,  to  coalesce  against  him  for  their 
mutual  defence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pditical  balance  of  Italy.   But  the  accession  q{ 
Sfixrza  to  the  crown  of  ihe  Visconti  placed  these 
four  leading  powers  of  the  peniiibula,  Naples^  Mi- 
lan, Florence,  and  Venice,  in  new  and  opposite 
relations  to  each  other.  Alfonso  still  re^rded 
Sforza  only  as  the  partizan  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
and,  consequently,  as  his  personal  enemy.  In  de- 
priYinghim  of  hk  fie&  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
lie  felt  that  he  had  given  him  reason  to  cherish 
feelings  of  exasperation  and  vengeance  on  his  new 
thnme ;  and  he  desired  to  anticipate  him  in  the 
mntest  of  mutual  injuries. 

*  The  connection  between  Florence  and  Venice 
was  as  much  severed,  as  that  between  Milan  and 
Naples.  The  paramount  influence  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici — the  vv  arm  personal  friend  of  Sforza — over 
the  counsels  of  i  lorence,  had  thrown  that  republic 
completely  into  tiie  party  of  the  new  duke,  and 
occasioned  her  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Milan. 
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CHAP.  But  Venice  was  still  bent  upon  schemes  of  conti- 
FiutT  I  aggrandizement  in  Lombardy,  and  enraged 

«t  to  oirterrepiiblioteliaYing  thwarted  berp^ 
poses,  by  privately  aiding  Sforxa  with  subsidies. 
Sbe  saw  in  that  prince  a  £eu*  more  dangerous  neigjih 
iMNir  and  formidable  aBtagomat  than  lua  predeetth 
and  dhrided  her  ennity  almoot  equaDy  he* 
tween  him  and  Florence,  who  had  favored  his  ele- 
vation. The  king  of  Naples  had  but  lately  bean 
at  war  with  both  the  re^hUoa.  By  sooie  aggr^ 

sions  in  Tuscany  in  1417,  he  had  provoked  the 
Floientines  to  a  contest,  with  the  langui4  and 
unintaraatiag  operatinna  of  which  I  hare  nol 
thought  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  intention  of 
the  reader;  and  some  commercial  ^putes  had 

alflo  led  U>  na^ral  hoetilitiee  betwara  tho  Vonetjana 
and  hia  subjecta.  Both  these  unimportant  wait 
were  terminated  by  uegociation  at  the  period  be- 
fore us;  Bad  AlftNoao  diseovimd  not  only  a  reaif 
means  of  reeonciliaftian  with  the  Venetians,  but  a 
desirable  occasion  of  confederatinfj^  with  them,  in 
the  animosity  which  th^  bore  to  bis  enemy  S£oraa 
and  to  the  Florentines. 

Bince  the  eutiance  of  Sforza  into  Milan,  the 
hostile  operations,  which  the  V^etians  had  car- 
ried  on  against  him*  semed  to  have  expired  in  the 
common  exhaustion  of  the  combatants,  and  und^ 
the  dnsadful  ravages  of  a  pestilence  whicii  broke 
i.a.ueof  out  in  Lombaidy.  But  an  ofltoaive  league  wao 
N.pi";^  now  finned  by  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  Vene^ 
m^Mt'thc  tians,  against  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Floren- 
tines*  The  oontractiog  parties  endeavoujped  to 
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engage  the  secondary  states  of  the  peninsula  in  chap. 
tkeir  alliance ;  and  Louifi,  duke  of  Savoy^  and  the 
narquk  of  MonUemit  were  easily  indwed,  by  tiie 

hope  of  new  acquisitions,  to  join  the  confederates  J^jJjJJ,^ 
against  Sfoirsa.   Both  the  m^poiog  iGaouU^e  o£  1451 
E(rte  end  Goiuaiga  weve  at  tlw  epodi  mcvie 
aUy  fiatinguished  by  tbdr  paankm  for  literature 
and  art,  and  by  the  intellectual  splendour  with 
wUeh  they  inveated  their  courts,  than  by  the 
ahave  wbidi  Hmsy  took  in  Italian  poUtica.  Bono 
of  Este,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  brother,  the 
manquis  Lionel*  in  the  states  of  Ferrara  and  Mo- 
daaa^  ateadily  naiiitauiedlua  neutrality;  but  Louia 
IIL,  marquis  of  Mantua*  embraced  the  alliance  of 
Sfioiraa.   Notwithstanding  the  Venetian  intriguee^ 
the  eominniiitieB  of  Sienna  and  Bologna  aiao  re* 
BMnned  firm  in  the  allianoe  of  Florence;  and  that 
republic,  liovv  perceiving  the  hostile  temper  of 
Venice,  seriously  prepared  for  war*  and  cemented 
an  alliance,  offmeiine  and  defenaiv^  with  the  duke 

of  Milan.  - 

While  the  league  between  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  Venetiana  waa  thna  ezdting  a  general 
war  in  Italy,  and  developing  the  political  affec- 
tions of  her  various  states,  the  commencement  of 
hoatilitiea  was  for  a  ahort  time  retarded  by  the 
entrance  into  Lomhardy  of  Ae  emperor  Frederic 
III.  *   To  receive  the  crown  of  the  mpire  at 

*  The  emperor  Sigismund  tria,  a  prince  whom  the  Ger- 
(lyiri;^  in  1438,  had  been  sue-  mans  mi m her  among  their  best 
ceeded  by  Albert  II.  o£  Am-    flovereigu&»  but  whose  short 
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CHAP.  Bbiiie^  appealed  to  be  the  only  object  of  Frederic^ 
an  insiffnificaiit  and  feeble  prince.   He  arrived  in 

PART  I* 

v^^^w  Italy  without  an  army,  he  quitted  it  immediately 
after  his  coronation;  and  b&  the  last  Italian  eape^ 
dition  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  had  abaolutky 
produced  not  a  single  occurrence  vv  orthy  of  notice, 
beyond  the  sale  of  the  dignity  of  marquis  to  the 
flimUy  of  Gonzaga^  so  this  visit  of  Frederic  de- 
serves  to  be  remembered  only  as  the  occasion  on 
which  the  ducal  crown  was  conferred  on  the  house 
of  Este*  Frederic  III*  invested  the  marquis  Borao 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio. 
These  states  were  regarded  as  liefs  of  the  empire; 
but  that  of  Ferrara  was  supposed  to  be  held  of  the 
Holy  See;  and  it  was  not  until  nineteen  years  later, 
that  this  most  ancient  possession  of  the  house  of 
£ste,  and  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  was 
erected  by  pope  Paul  IL  into  a  duchy  in  ih^ir 
favor. 

cmertii  war     J  ust  as  Fredcrfc  III.  was  withdrawing  from  Italy 
"  1452  ^^^^  ^  ceremonial  of  his-coronation^  the  senate 
of  Venice  declared  war  against  the  duke  of  Milan; 

and  sliortly  afterwards  the  king  of  Naples  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  republic  of  Florenca 
Both  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  immediatdy  became 
the  theatre  of  warlike  operations.  Into  the  for- 
mer pro  vince>Aiibnso  dispatched  an  army  to  attack 
the  Florentines  under  the  command  of  his  natural 

reign  bas  no  cotuwetiQii  with    Fredflric  III*  was  nued  to  the 
Italian  histoiy.   it  was  on  hsa    imperial  thtone* 
death,  in  1499,  that  his  couiin 
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son  Feirdinand^  and  entrasted  the  guid^  chap. 
prince,  whom  he  destined  for  his  sncoes8or/  to 

.  PARI  I» 

Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  count  of  Urbiuo  in  Ko- 
magna,  one  of  the  most  able  warriors  and  accom* 
p&hed  characters  of  his  age.  But^firom  whatever 
cause,  the  campaign  in  Tuscany  produced  little 
firuit.  The  army  of  Ferdinand  was  unaccompanied 
by  artiOerf^  and  the  whole  Neapolitan  strength 
was  vainly  consumed  in  the  siege  of  a  few  petty 
Florentine  castles.  The  operations  in  Lombardy 
were  not  .  more  decisive,  gforza,  attacked  on 
opposite  frontiers  by  the  troops  of  Savoy  and 
Montferrat,  and  by  the  Venetians,  opposed  his 
enemies  with  an  equality  of  force  which  balanced 
the  fortune  of  the  contest ;  and,  as  usual  in  the 
inglorious  waifare  of  the  times,  we  meet  with  a 
total  dearth  of  all  interest  The  second  year  of  1453 
the  war  was  equally  barren  in  events  of  import^ 
ance ;  and,  although  the  armies  employed  in  Lom- 
bardy were  so  numerous  that  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand cuirassiers  were  brought  into  the  fields  not  a 
tingle  action  of  consequence  was  fought.  *  The 
Florentines  succeeded  by  their  negociations  and 
subsidies  in  inducing  old  Regnier  of  Anjou>  the 
former  rival  of  Alfonso  of  Naples^  to  lead  an  army 
across  the  Alps  to  reinforce  Sforza  in  Lombardy; 
but  the  impetuous  chivahry  of  France  were  soon 
wearied  of  the  systematic  protraction  of  ItaUan 
hostilities ;  and  after  a  service  of  a  few  months, 
the  followers  of  Kegnier,  who  himself  shared  their 
impatirace,  induced  him  to  re«conduct  them  to 
their  country. 
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CHAP«     The  indecuive  character  and  ruinous  expeiidH 
^n.    tare  of  the  war  had  dready  modeffttei  the 
y^rns^  sity  of  the  oontending  powers  of  Italy,  when  the 
c^SuIJu^  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  before 
^'"^^  the  ami  ef  Mahomet  IL,  struck  conateiBatioa 
faito  EiBmpe,  and  excited  general  remone  fov  the 
callous  neglect,  which  had  abandoned  to  debtruc- 
tum  the  most  ancient  empire  of  Christendom. 
The  sentknent  of  reUgioUf  sympatihy  for  ike  Ihte 
of  the  vanquished  Greeks  was  combined  with 
h<»ror  at  the  merciless  butcheries  of  their  infidel 
eeilqtienMy  mid  with  appalling  presages  of  the 

CMtienMH  universal  dominion  of  the  Turks.  To  the  powers 
(•roTitdj.  of  Itaiy  the  danger  was  imminent :  the  empire  of 
the  ceeseent  was  established  at  Ae  eastern  gatee 
of  Europe,  and  seemed  ah*eady  to  menace  and 
overshadow  the  peninsula  with  impending  ruin. 
A  emigress  was  smnmoned  to  meet  at  Rome  onder 
the  presidency  of  the  pope,  Nicholas  V. ;  and  all 
the  belligerent  states  eagerly  expressed  their  de- 
sire for  the  restoration  of  peace,  that  their  united 
farces  miglit  be  direeted  against  the  general 

enemy.  But  when  their  deputies  had  assembled, 
it  was  soon  manifested  by  their  exaggerated  pre- 
tmdoM,  how  weak  was  the  sense  of  common  peril, 
or  the  generous  desire  of  delivering  the  eastern 
Christiims,  when  opposed  to  the  selfishness  of 
intfvidual  intmNM».  Ttie  pope  himself  is  accused 
ef  haTing  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel 
of  the  Italian  states,  whose  distractions  prevented 
their  interference  with  the  repose  of  liis  own  do* 
minions ;  and  it  became  altogether  evident  that 
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gress.  But  Florence  nevertheless  had  no  par-  ^^^^ 
lieubr  object  in  contiautiig  tbe  war ;  and  two  ail  wyW 
kast  of  Hie  other  eoDteadhig  partlea  rinoendy  de- 
sired a  pacification.  Sforza  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  his  ambition ;  his  excellent  sense  taught 
kbn  that  he  had  no  futher  aggraadisenient  to 
expect ;  and  he  was  intent  only  npon  bequeathing 
to  his  dynasty  the  secure  possession  of  the  Mi- 
lanese statMk  Himself  originally  a  condottieve« 
be  was  perfeedy  Teraed  in  tlie  troadiennis  prin* 
ciples  whicli  actuated  the  mercenary  leaders  and 
ibeir  bands ;  and  the  experience  €d  his  own  sue* 
eessfid  projects  waam  itaelf  an  alaming  yf$ma§ 
of  the  danger  which  he,  as  a  prince,  might  in  turn 
incur  from  the  £uthiess  ambition  of  these  advaa** 
terers*  Peace  ooidd  alone  preserve  hai  rtaonreai 
from  their  rapacity,  and  enable  him  to  dispense 
with  tJieir  services^  and  to  crush  the  fat^  system 
by  wbieh  thqr  existed.  Venioe  waa  at  length 
awakened,  by  the  successes  of  Mahomet  IL,  to  a 
conviction  of  the  perilous  condition  in  which  her  • 
scattered  dependencies  in  the  east  were  placed  by 
fhe  tertifift  giowtb  of  the  Turkish  power.  Tbe 
late  operations  in  Lombardy  left  besides  little 
hope  to  the  republic  of  farther  acquisitions  on  the 
eootinent  of  Italy. 

The  pacific  inclinations  of  Sforza  were  under 
these  circumstances  diared  by  Uie  Venetiui  se> 
late;  negodatiiHia  were  semHy  opened;  and 
Italy  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  condorion  of 
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CHAP,  a  peace  at  Lodi  between  Venice  and  Milaii,  to 

which  the  other  bellifferents  were  invited  to  ac- 

9JUUi  I 

oede.  .  The  terms  of  the  treaty  provided  only  for 
iSS^"*^    sonie  inoofisideraUe nigidatioiiB  of  terri^^ 

the  minor  powers,  respectively  in  hostility  to  the 
two  states^  were  easily  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
equitable  conditioiiB  imposed  on  thenu  FkHreiice. 
herself  not  only  assented  cheerfully  to  the  paclft* 
cation,  but  siiifned  a  defensive  league  with  Milan 
and  Venice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  re- 
posa  The  king  of  Naples  akme^  indignaiit  thai, 
as  the  principal  monarch  of  the  peninsula,  he  had 
not  been  consulted  in  the  negociations  at  Lo;^^ 
and  stiU  desirouB  of  obligiog  Flocence  to  reimbune 
Irim  for  the  charges  of  tl^  war,  for  some  time  de- 
layed ills  acquiescence  in  the  general  peace.  But 
tlwaigliature  of  the  new  alliance  of  Milan  and  the 
two  repuhlicB  ahook  his  resolution;  and  he  had 
besides  an  important  object  to  gain  by  accepting 
its  intentions.  He  had  no  legitimatie  oflfepring, 
and  the  kingdoma  to  which  he  had  sacceeded  by 
*  regular  inheritance  would  necessarily  devolve  on 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty ;  bul^ 
the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
faia  own  ability  and  courage,  he  waa  desirous  dT 
leaving  to  his  natural  sou  Ferdinand.  By.  inter- 
changing with  the  leading  states  of  Italy  a  mutual 
obligation  of  defence,  he  fiirther  looked  to  obtain 
an  implied  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
to  his  succession  on  the  Neapolitan  throne.  Ue 
tfaerefoie  at  length  yidded  his  aoceaaion  to  the 
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pnoe  of  Lodi;  and  under  the  guafantee  of  the  chap. 
pope^  a  quadruple  league  was  then  fonned  be-  ^* 
tween  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  and  Milan^  a^d  wv-J^ 
the  lepttblica  of  Florence  and  Venice,  for  the  pte-  S;^^''' 
aervation  of  tranquillity  m  Italy.*  LTfio-'**' 
The  sovereign  pontiff  who  mingled  in  these  vSlfe!** 
negociations  was,  as  I  have  before  mentioned^  1455 
Nieholaa  V.   The  reign  of  this  pope,  who  had  ^^^l^^'^^^ 
succeeded  Eugeiiius  IV.  in  1447,   is  however  l^j^i^ 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  zealous  pal7<mage  of 
letters,  and  as  the  ma  of  the  last  abortive  eiibft 
fer  tihe  establishment  of  republican  freedom  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  universe.   Nicholas  V.  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  [physician  of  Sarzanay-  and 
while  only  hiinsdf  a  poor  priest,  had  dkplayed  an 
ardent  passion  for  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of 
ckssical  literature.    His  industrious  learning  and 
talenta  procured  fov  him  the  friendship  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  and  excited  the  attention  of  liis  eccle- 
siastical superiors.   After  a  long  service  in  infe- 
rior stations,  Eugaiius  IV*  attached  hnn  to  his 
person ;  and  he  then  rose  in  twelve  months  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  church.    On  the  death  of 
Eugenius  at  Rome,  one  of  those  sudden  and  ci^ri* 
dons  accidents,  which  have  so  often  determined 
the  votes  of  the  conclave,  elevated  the  new  cardi- 
nal to  the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and,  by  the  influence 

«  MMelii»vd]i»  Itt.  Fior.  b.  diMi»ortiieqiMidrai|kM8i» 
Ti.  pp.  235 — 256.  Poggio  Brae-    of  1 455.  Jahaimii  Simonetae. 


doKni,  Ist.  Fior.  b.  viii.  p.  424,  Rer.  G«tt.  Sfertue,  pp.  SOS — 
10  the  end  of  tint  elegant  work,  674.  Mwitori,  Aiiiiali»  A.D. 
9fliieb  temunates  widi  the  con-  145(K— 55. 
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CSHAP.  9t  hk  penKMiil  character,  hia  reign  waa  ahortlj 
rignaliMd  by  the  extinction  of  the  schism  caused 

\^^^  by  the  council  of  Basle.  He  persuaded  the  anti- 
pope^  Amadeuaof  Savoy^  to  resign  his  pretensions 
to  the  tiara,  and  admittod  him*  with  the  cardinab 

of  his  creation,  into  the  sacred  college.  During  a 
pontificate  of  eight  years,  I^icholas  proved  himself 
a  ai^tendid  and  muiificent  patron  of  learning.  The 
papal  court  was  crowded  with  men  of  letters  who 
were  fostered  by  his  bounty ;  the  Vatican  library 
was  founded,  and  above  five  thousand  andent 
manuscripts  were  collected  by  his  care;  and  a 
greater  number  of  the  Greek  classics  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  his  command  during  the  brief 
mnnant  of  his  life,  than  in  the  five  centuries  which 
had  preceded  his  elevation.  His  patronage  of  the 
arts  was  not  less  distinguished ;  the  venerable  mo- 
numents of  the  oapital  were  preserved  and  che* 
rished  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration ;  the  sacred 
edifices  of  Rome  and  of  the  other  cities  of  his 
states  were  repaired  and  embellished;  and  the 
erection  of  many  superb  structures  at  once  at- 
tested his  magnificent  spirit  and  the  purity  of  his 
taste« 

The  political  administrotion  of  Nicholas  V.  waa 

not  calculated  to  support  the  fair  fame  of  his  in- 
tellectual qualities.  His  arbitrary  measures  and 
the  cruelties,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by  his 
fears  of  popular  commotion,  have  fastened  upon 
his  memory  a  reproach  of  mingled  tyranny  and 
weakness,  for  which  a  palliation  will  vainly  be 
sought  either  in  his  mere  restoration  of  the  vo- 
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hnM0  of  antiquity,  or  in  the  «pl«Ddour  of  his  ar^  chap. 
chitectural  works.  Notwithstauding  the  insurrec- 
ticm  of  1433,  by  which  the  citixens  of  Borne  had 
oompeDed  Eugenius  IV.  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 

and  effected  a  transient  revival  of  their  republican 
institutions,  they  had  shortly  iaUen  again  onder 
Uie  tyrannieal  authority  of  that  poirtiff;  and  at 
the  epoch  of  his  death,  they  found  themselves 
absolutely  divested  of  all  the  privileges  of  firee« 
men.  The  intemgnum,  which  neceasarily  pre- 
ceded the  election  of  his  successor,  appeared  a 
fiivorable  occasion  for  the  assertion  of  their  public 
rights.  It  was  in  an  assmbly  of  the  citizens  at 
Has  juncture,  that  Stefimo  Porcari,  a  Roman  of 
noble  birth  and  spotless  character,  first,  raised 
lumself  to  notice  by  his  ardent  aspirations  after 
fifeedom.  His  ndnd  was  heated  by  the  writings 
of  Petraich,  *  and  perhaps  by  the  desire  of  emu- 
lating the  career  of  Rienzi,  whose  vivid  imagina* 
tion  and  impassioned  eiloquence  seemed  in  some 
measure  to  have  descended  upon  him.  But  his 
exertions  proved  less  fortunate  or  powerful  than 
those  of  the  celebrated  tribune.  He  eagerly  ex- 
posed before  his  assembled  feUow  citizens  the  de- 

♦  porcari  was  tlie  victim  of  this  gift;  that  the  poet  had 

S   sinf]^ii]ar    delusion,    which  shadowed  him  out  as  the  fu- 

liowevcr  quite  accords  witli  tlic  ture  deliverer  of  Home;  and 

opinions  oflus  tiines,  when  the  that  it  was  to  him  that,  with  a 

power  of  penetrating  into  fu-  prophetic  spirit,  he  had  ad- 

turity  was  gtni  r:illy  believed  dressed  the  celebrated  canzone 

to  attend  great  intellectual  ac-  — "  Spirto  gentil  che  quelle 

qulrements.  He  was  persuaded  membra  reggi,"&c. — Macchia-  '  < 

Petmch  liaii  possessed  veili,  1st.  Fior.  b*  vi.  p.  246. 
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CHAP*  gradatioii  erf  tlieir  stete ;  he  eodemimed  to  fife 

them  by  the  exclamation,  that  there  was  no  en- 
slaYed  and  petty  community  so  abject^  as  not  to 
wfttch  the  moment  of  a  tyrant's  death,  to  deliver 
diemfidyes  from  bondage  ;  and  he  exhorted  hh 
countrymen  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  imposing 
a  constitutional  charter  upon  the  future  pope. 
But  all  his  efforts  to  ronse  the  Boman  people  to  a 
kindred  spirit  with  his  own  were  unavailing ;  they 
produced  no  resolution  in  the  assembly ;  and,  as 
their  only  result,  Porcari  was  denounced  to:  the 
new  pontiff  as  a  dangerous  character.  The  sus- 
picion already  excited  against  him  was  strength- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  his  projects  for  the 
establishment  of  liberty  at  Rome ;  and  his  inter- 
ference at  some  public  games,  in  a  slight  riot  to 
which  he  strove  to  give  a  political  object,  fur- 
nished the  cause  for  a  papal  sentence  against  him 
of  exile  to  Bologna. 

Nicholas  V.,  whose  life  of  personal  servitude 
had  taught  him  only  the  despotic  relation  between 
master  and  dependant,  vvaa  resolved  to  exact  from 
his  subjects  an  obedience  as  unlimited  as  that 
which  he  had  himself  been  accustomed  to  yield 
to  his  superiors.  But  if  the  arbitrary  principles 
which  thus  regulated  his  government  w^e  to  be 
maintained,  his  banishment  of  Porcari  was  appa- 
rently a  lenient  sentence*  Yet  it  only  provoked 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  designs  which 
had  occasioned  it.  In  his  exile  Porcari  brooded 
over  the  disgraceful  submission  of  the  city  of  his 
birth,  the  once  mighty  capital  of  antiquity,  to  the 
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yoke  of  a  doUiftil  priesthood;  and  Ms  di8tem{>ored  pHAP^ 

fancy  blinded  him  to  the  truth,  that  the  hour  for 
restoring  the  fftUen  majesty  of  Rome  was  for  ever  s#!v^ 
pasL  He  improdeiiity  formed  a  conspira^ 
was  equally  extravagant  and  hopeless  :  his  intenr  of  sie'f^; 
tions,  says  Macchiavel  coldly^  might  be  commende4  14^3 
by  some,  but  his  judgment  mustlie  censaved  by 
all.  He  secretly  retomed  to  Rome,  and  in  con- 
cert with  his  nephew  and  a  few  bold  associate^ 
who  shared  his  enthusiasm,  and  whom  he  had 
summoned  to  meet  him  at  his  own  house^  pre- 
pared to  seize  the  persons  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals, and  to  use  them  as  hostages  for  obtaining 
the  surrender  of  the  city  gates  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  But  even  while  Poreari  was  delibe- 
rating with  the  conspirators,  he  was  betrayed* 
The  senator  of  Rome,  receiving  notice  of  an  un- 
usual assemblage  at  the  house  of  the  exile,  sur- 
rounded it  with  his  soldiery.  The  conspirators 
were  attacked  and  overpowered  ;  :Some  of  them 
escaped ;  but  Poreari  himself  was  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  the  pope  condemned  liim  to  death  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Together  with 
nine  of  his  associates  he  was  hanged,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  liours  after  his  capture,  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  St.  Angelo ;  and  thus  miserably  pe- 
rished the  last  of  the  champions  of  Roman  liberty* 
^*-4:the  victims  of  the  illusions  of  ancient  glory.* 

Nicholas  V.  was  persuaded  that  the  conspirators 
had  desired  his  Ufe^  .and  he  became  from  this  pe- 
riod at  once  as  tunid  and  ferocious,  as  he  had  be- 
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1464 


1465 


reToIntlons 
of  Genoa. 


fore  been  confiding  and  mild.  The  pnnfshment 
oi  Poxcan  was  fiiUowad  bj  continual  and  iniqui* 
toiii  czemitioiuL  As  mmj  of  the  ooogpiratoni 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  other  states,  as  the  pope 
ooidd  induce  the  different  governments  to  deliver 
up  to  lam,  were  pot  to  deadi;  and  aomil  oUmr 
persons  suffered  cajntany,  who  were  either  wholly 
innocent^  or  upon  whom  no  more  than  the  bare 
■iiBpickm  had  fiEdleii  of  a  distant  isqplic^ 
late  jioL  Yet  amidst  these  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings, Nicholas  bore  a  mind  ill  at  peace  with  itself; 
he  did  not  very  long  sunrive  the  reign  of  terror 
whioh  ho  had  estaUkhed ;  and  in  his  ket  days  he 
wept  bitterly,  while  he  declared  that  he  had  found 
no  man  to  approach  him  with  the  language  of 
troth.   He  was  succeeded  on  the  papal  throne  hy 

the  cardinal  Alfonso  Borgia,  a  Spaniard  of  ad- 
vanced age,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Calixtus 
IIL  By  the  elevation  of  his  fiunily,  tiiis  pmitiff 
prepared  an  infamous  celebrity  for  their  name, 
and  rendered  the  extinction  of  the  last  spark  of 
fteedom  at  Bome^  nearly  coeval  with  the  estaUish- 
inent  of  the  most  odious  race  of  her  tyrants.* 

Though  the  peace  of  Lodi  and  the  quadruple 
league  which  followed  had  the  happy  effects  of 
tfanquiniKing  Italy  in  gtami,  no  respite  hom 
suffering  was  yielded  by  these  treaties  to  one  of 
the  &w  surviving  republics  of  the  pcsiinsnla. 


*  VcspasiaT:io,  \\ta  di  l\Tpa 
Niccola.  (Scrip,  Her.  Ital.  vol. 
XXV.)  Leoiiw  BaptiftiB  Aiber* 


ti,  T)c  Porcaria  Conjiuratioiiep 
idem. 
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Bvor  niioe  the  Genoese  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  OEUP. 

of  Filippo  Maria  of  Milan  in  1435,  their  state  had 
been  ibr  twenty  years  one  recess  and  furioua 
vokeiioof  inoeflBaatpoiilicdcoiindH^  DwiBg 
this  period,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries^  the  revolu^- 
tiont  of  Genoa  wefo  80  muneioua  and  lapid^  tin 
altaroate  triumph  and  oforthrow  of  partieft  lo 
transient  and  hurried,  and  Hie  consequences  of 
these  oscillations  of  faction  so  utterly  evanescent^ 
tfat  I  diall  avoid  the  improfitaUe  attempt  to 
burthen  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  crowd  of 
vicissitudes,  which  it  would  be  useless,  if  it  were 
aot  aho  impossible,  for  the  memory  to  fotaiiL 
Such  details  must  in  themselves  occupy  whole 
chapters,  while  they  would  scarcely  deserve  our 
attention;  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  theio  over 
with  a  few  general  notices  of  their  prominent 
characteristics. 

Tbere  is  perhaps  little  difficulty  in  ascribing  to 
the  influence  of  an  iU  balanced  aristocracy,  the 
origin  of  those  disorders  which,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  may  be  said  to  liave  fatally  distinguished 
Genoa  as  the  unhappiest  rqpublic  widiin  the  ex- 
perience  of  all  history.  The  rivalry  of  the  four 
leading  houses  of  the  old  nobility  had  originally 
inoculated  the  people  with  the  virulent  spirit  of 
Ikctioiis  hatred.  The  subsequent  exclusion  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy  from  the  privileges  of  go<- 
vemmrat,  bad  only  made  way  for  the  rise  of  opu- 
lent and  powerful  families  of  great  commoners ; 
and  the  iierce  struggles  of  these  new  leaders,  with 
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CHAP,  the  old  nobles  and  with  each  other,  still  further 
habituttted  the  maas  <rf       dtiaioiia  to  etanal 

commotion  and  bloodshed,  and  made  the  thirst  of 
licenoe  and  change  then*  dominant  passion.  Thm 

of  civil  wars  and  reroliitions,  at  once  so  smgni^ 
nary,  lengthened,  and  ceaseless,  as  those  which, 
were  fought  in  the  ocmiiiiercial  streets  and  nsnow* 
territory  of  Genon.  If  the  eitisens,  in  nunneiita 
of  exhaustion  and  weariness,  sighed  for  repose 
from  the  fearful  uproar  of  faction,  they  knew  no 
Better  resooree  than  to  seek  for  tranqufllity  under 
the  yoke  of  a,  foreign  master.  If  the  tihame  of 
davery  ox  their  impatience  of  firm  and  regular 
goremment  roused  them  to  re^aasert  their  indei- 
pendence,  it  became  still  the  independence  of 
anarchy.  The  people  had  no  sooner  established 
a  fiictioii  in  power,  than  they  at  once  abandonid 
its  support  to  bestow  their  aflbetions  on.  its  oppo- 
nents ;  and  these  again  were  only  raised,  to  be  in 
turn  the  sport  of  the  popular  inconstancy.  No 
principle,  no  lasting  political  attachments^  no  re^ 
p^ard  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  actuated  either 
the  turbulent  people  or  their  rulers.  The  insati- 
able love  of  revolution  was  their  only  intelligible 
motive  :  a  bold  intolerance  of  servitude  their  only 
approach  to  virtue.  Thus,  though  they  frequently 
snrmdered  tibemsdvea  to  the  soveieigaty  of 
France  or  of  Milan,  they  never  tamely  endured 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  a  prince ;  and  they 
vigoroudy  cast  off  Aeir  chains,  as  often  as  tiwy 
had  improdently  invited  their  galling  imposition. 
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At  di0  epoA  btfoie  us,  Genoa  was  oppveosiad!  chap. 

both  by  her  usual  dissensions  at  home,  and  by  VII. 
jHcei^  assaults  and  reverses.  The  great,  pkbeiaa 
(jwiiiiffig  of  Ae-  Fregoii  and  Adomi  were  despe-i  1455 
rately  contending  for  the  supremacy ;  and  we 
find  .them  alternately  in  banishment  and  .occupy- 
ing fliedaoal  chair  the  Dati  So 
superior  was  the  influence  which  they  div  ided  to 
the  pQwer  of  the  old  nobiUty  and  of  the  rest  of 
tbeix  own  ordei>  thai  the.firar  andent  fiumilies  of 
the  Spinola^  the  Doria,  the  Fieschi^  and  the  On- 
maldi,  as  well  as  the  Guarci  and  other  distin- 
guished oommonera^  were  either  oontent  to  range 
themsdves  under  the  respeelive  banners  of  these 
arrofi^ant  rivals,  or  reduced  to  exercise  a  secondary 
inHuence  in  the  state.  The  Adomi  and  their  adr 
herents  formed  altogether  perhaps  the  weaker 
party.  They  were  at  this  juncture  in  banish- 
nuNity  and  as  interminable  civil  wars  had  taught 
an  unsoccessfid  fiietion  to  see  no  guilt  or  shame 
in  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
exiles  raised  their  arms  against  Genoa  in  concert 
with  AUddso  of  Naples.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
tress^ which  the  rancorous  hostility  of  that  mo< 
narch  entailed  on  the  republic^  ^e  was  a  severe 
sufferer  by  the  £Edl  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the 
TnrioB.  Her  flourishing  and  invaluable  colony  of 
Pera  had,  almost  without  succour  Irom  the  parent 
state  and  without  resistance^  Ibilowed  the  fiite  of 
Gonatantinopie*  After  this  hea¥y  loss^  the  ide  <tf 
Chio  and  Caifa,  with  her  otlier  {)ossessions  in  the 
Levant  and  Black  bca,  y/ete  in  imminent  danger  r 
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CHAP«  mi  8liU  Ae  strength  of  tbo  fopnUie  was  oon- 

sumed  in  intestine  discord.  The  rulers  of  Genoa 
wore  coDScioiis  of  the  peril,  in  which  these  trans- 
mmm  posscosions  weioplaocd»by  fiwgignattadtt 
and  their  own  neglect.  Yet  either  dreading  that 
lonidst  the  troubles  of  the  state,  they  should  want 
tiio  ineaiis  of  piolectiiig  ils  teoign  d 
or  as  if  desirous  of  being  released  bom  all  odier 
caro  than  the  pursuit  of  factious  quarrels,  they 
coDsignod  the  sovemgni^  of  all  their  ooloniai  to 
tk  iMmk  of  St»  George.  That  celebrated  oooi* 
pany  of  state  creditors,  which  had  been  incorpo- 
rated iu  1407,  and  the  councils  of  which,  by  a 
wngnlar  and  happy  fHtimo,  were  neyer  agitated 
by  the  national  madness  of  paity,  was  certainly 
better  qualified  for  the  trust  than  the  epfaenmal 
ohiefii  of  the  reimhlie 


w»  ^k!:  Alfonso  of  Naples,  besides  the  hereditary  hatred 
fhtrlprtSiti  ^^^^  always  reigned  between  the  Genoese  and 
his  Catalan  subjects,  bore  an  irveooncileable  en* 
mity  to  that  people*  He  had  never  forgiven  ibem 
their  support  of  the  Angevin  party  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Naples^  nor  the  affiront  of  his  naval  defeat 
at  Ponia  and  subsequent  captivity.  Though, 
therefore,  lie  had  been  for  a  sliort  time  at  peace 
with  their  republic^  it  was  only  while  the  Adorni 
were  in  power  and  flattered  his  pride  by  the  an^ 
nual  payment  of  an  honorary  tribute.  His  con- 
nection with  that  family  and  party  had  been 
formed  during  their  exile  and  rebettion  against 
their  ooontry ;  and  when  they  were  again  expdled 
from  Genoa>  Alfonso  gratilied  his 
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againtt  their  Mhm  cttiMiiB,  under  tbe  fiiew  of  chap. 

protection  to  them.    In  signing  the  quadruple 
iMgae  of  1465»  he  had  extorted  a  concearion  wyW 
from  Ao  other  extracting  parties,  that  Genoa 

under  the  Fregosi  should  be  excluded  from  the 
general  guarantee  of  pacification;  imd  in  the 
aoine  year  ho  altadced  the  cooata  of  the  diTided 
and  exhausted  state,  while  the  e^^ilcd  party  acted 
in  concert  with  his  fleets.  This  desultory  and 
hanaeing  warfiure  by  land  and  sea  continoed  dor* 
ii^  three  years.  The  Genoese  Tainly  song^  aid 
in  Italy  against  the  attacks  of  Alfonso ;  for  the 
powers  of  the  league  were  restricted  from  assist- 
ing them,  by  the  condition  whichthey  had  weakly 
permitted  the  king  of  Naples  to  annex  to  their 
treaty  with  him.  The  doge,  Piero  Fregoso^  at 
lengdi  applied  to  Charles  VIL,  king  of  France^ 
for  protection ;  and  to  that  monarch,  upon  the 
same  terms  which  had  been  made  with  his  father 
in  1386^  was  the  signiory  of  Genoa  Ibnnally  ooih  1458 
signed^. 

The  doge  was  sensible  that  the  sufierings  of 
ooontiniied  warftre  had  rendered  his  authority 
odioos  to  his  countrymen;  but  in  therefore toIuih 

tarily  resigning  his  station,  he  resolved  not  to 
yield  a  victory  to  the  king  of  Naples;  and  the 
French  sorereign  was  required  to  choose  Ibr  his 
heuteuant  at  Genoa  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
AUmso.  This  was  John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria, 
son  of  his  ancieot  rival,  R^^nier  of  Anjoii.  The 
Angevin  prince  arrived  to  assume  his  new  com- 
Bumd,  with  tea  gallies  and  a  body  ol'  French  troops 
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CHAP.  But  his  appearance  in  Italy  only  induced  Alfoaso 
vn.    f0  posh  his  opemti<»ii8  against  the  Genoese^  in  a 

v^X^  more  systemilie  and  determined  manner  than  he 
had  hitherto  done.  He  fitted  out  a  numerous 
fleety  wMdi  fMBied  the  blo(±ade  of  their  capital; 
he  disemharked  the  Howe?  of  the!  Neapolitan 
troops  in  their  territory  ;  and  their  numerous 
exiles  at  the  same  time  descended  from  the  Ligu- 
rian  mountains,  and  bid  siege  to  tlie  city,  fint 
while  John  of  Anjou  with  his  followers  and  the 
citizens  were  courageously  awaiting  an  assault^ 
the  operations  of  the  war  before  Genoa  wer^ 
suddenly  suspended  by  intelligence  of  the  death 
His  d««ai«  of  Alf  onso.  The  besieging  armament  at  once  dis- 
persed. The  Catalan  and  Neapolitan  forces  le- 
tnmed  to  the  ports  of  their  respecttye  Idngdoms, 
and  the  exiles  to  their  mountains ;  and  Genoa  was 
left,  less  to  the  repose  of  victory^  than  to  the  miae- 
riea  of  eidianslion  and  pestilence. 

mod  oiiMno-  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
the  Balearic  Isles,  and  Sardinia,  and  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  owed  less  of  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded his  throne  to  these  extensive  possessions, 
than  to  the  force  of  his  personal  character.  He 
was  an  able  captain^  and  an  actiye  and  skilM 
statesman ;  and,  in  an  age  when  the  sovereigns 
of  Italy  rivalled  each  other  in  the  protection  of 
literature,  fiir  surpassed  them  all  in  his  real  love 
of  learning,  his  passionate  enthusiasm  finr  anix* 
quity,  and  his  magnificent  patronage  of  genius. 
These  mental  virtues  were  graced  in  him  by  all 
the  da«ding  accomplishments  of  chivalry:  by  a 
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captivating  afiabiUty  and  seductive  eloquence,  by  CHAP, 
a  romantic,  tenderness  for  the  softer  aex,  and  by  ^^^^'^ 
the  firank  dignity  and  heroic  courage  of  knight*  s^n^ 
hood.  His  court  of  Naples,  which  he  chose  for 
hjg  residence  above  any  of  his  patrimonial  states^ 
was  the  school  of  letters,  and  the  scene  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur  and  sumptuous  pageantry.  A 
high-minded  and  generous  prince,  Altbnso  in 
many  respects  weD  merited  the  simame  of  the 
Magnanimous,  with  which  his  lettered  contem- 
poraries delighted  to  honor  Mm,  and  to  repay  his 
onbonnded  liberality ;  but  this  and  all  his  Mr 
qualities  were  too  nearly  allied  to  defects.  His 
Neapolitan  subjects,  charmed  with  his  confidence 
in  their  love  and  with  the  flattering  preference 
which  induced  him  to  reside  among  them,  over- 
looked the  lavish  profusion  that  obliged  him  to 
load  them  with  taxes ;  but  his  restless  ambition^ 
and  more  than  one  act  of  bad  fiuth.into  which  it 
betrayed  him,  did  not  deserve  the  same  easy  judg- 
ment. Still  his  few  vices  should  in  candour  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  influence  of  the  times  of 

violence  and  treachery  in  which  he  lived,  than  to 
his  own  noble  nature.  His  virtues  would  claim 
admiration  in  any  age,  and>  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, he  was  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  mo* 
narch  of  Europe. 

The  affection  wUch  the  Neapolitans  bore  to 
this  distinguished  sovereign  was  not  transferred 
to  his  only  son  Ferdinand,  for  whom,  notwitii- 
standing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  births  Alfonso 
had  eamestt^  laboured  to  procure  their  all^ 
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vn. 


aaee.  As  he  had  Mbwftd  issue,  tiie  rules  of  in- 

h^tance  and  equity  consigned  all  his  patrimonial 
crowns  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  Navarre;  but 
the  right  of  the  r^gukr  Aragonese  dynasty  to  die 
kingdom  of  Naples, — his  personal  acquisition, — 
appeared  more  questionable,  and  it  was  the  dar- 
ling object  of  his  life  to  seciure  its  throne  for  his 
son.  Besides  the  indirect  guarantee  of  the  qua- 
druple league,  he  had  been  careful  to  obtain  from 
saccessive  popes,  as  feudal  supeiiors  of  the  Nea- 
politan crown,  a  formal  settlement  in  favor  of 
Ferdinand.  The  decision  of  the  parliament  of 
the  kixigdom,'^-Hi  better  title^had  ratified  his 
intentions;  and  when  he  died,  the  right  of  his  son 


*  Notwithstanding  tlie  elabo- 
rate researdieB  of  Giaanone  la 
Ua  citU  history  of  Naples,  there 
can  be  Tery  little  indueeinent 
or  Tewaid  for  oi  to  foUow  bia 
cnqtiiriee  Into  the  oonatitatiottal 
sfatem  of  tliat  kingdom.  Bat 
the  meatioB  of  die  Neapolitan 
parliament  in  the  tezt^  may  na* 
tnrally  suggest  a  f&w  woida  in 
plaoB  on  ita  compoaitiaa 
•ndcharaeter.  Themonard^ 
of  Naples,  as  founded  by  the 
If onnaaa,  wia  altogether  Stu^ 
dal ;  and  in  the  parliament  all 
lihe  baxona  of  the  realm,  as 
tenants  in  diief  of  the  king, 
sat  in  the  upper  house,  toge- 
tlier  with  soch  ecclesiaaties  as 
were  feudatoiiea  of  the  dOWOi 
The  second  or  lower  house 
was  composed  of  the  dqmties 
of  die  eapital  and  other  towns. 


The  parliameut  of  Naples 
tbo  great  natkmal  diet  of  the 
kingdom*  but  it  no?  er  aacna 
to  have  insisted  upon  that  ex* 
cluaive  right  of  taxation*  with- 
out which  no  other  piifilege 
could  be  aeeuse.  Nosoffieiettt 
guarantee  ther^bre  existed  for 
its  regular  convocation;  and 
the  neg^  of  aueoessive  no- 
nardis  to  assemble  it  tfaxow  ita 
authority  into  disuse  or  eon- 
tempt. — ^Yet  it  is  remarkable 
enough  that,  when  Alfenao 
wished  to  aboliab  the  old  fi- 
nancial duties  and  to  substitute 
others  in  their  place,  he  did  not 
carry  his  plans  mto  execution, 
until  he  had  assembled  a  par- 
liament, and  obtained  its  pre- 
vious consent  to  such  innova- 
tions. —  (See  Giannone,  the 
aixd)  chapter  o^b>  szvi.) 
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to  succeed  him  appeared  established  by  the  con-  CHAP, 
sent  of  his  feudal  chief  and  his  people,  and  guaran*-  ^^^* 
teed  by  aU  the  states  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

But  the  dark  and  perfidious  temper  of  Ferdi- 
nand  was  little  calculated  to  interest  either  his  ^^"^^ 
fatbei^s  subjects  or  allies  in  his  behalf.  Alfonso 
had  scarcely  breathed  his  last,  when  the  principal 
Neapolitan  barons,  who  had  acquired  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Ferdinand^ 
began  secretly  to  plot  against  his  pretentions. 

They  offered  their  allegiance  first  to  the  new  king  The  barons 
of  Aragon,  and,  on  receiving  discouragement  from  offer  t^eir 
him,  to  the  house  of  Aiqou.  Regnier,  the  ancient  we°^ 
rival  of  Alfonso,  was  still  in  existence,  but  his  son 
John  was  nearer  at  hand  in  the  exercise  of  the 
goTemment  of  Genoa,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
malcontents  add^ressed  themsdves.  John  of  Anjou 
eagerly  accepted  their  offer ;  the  Genoese  engaged 
to  assist  him  with  their  forces;  and  he  endea- 
▼oored  by  n^odation  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  other  Italian  powers  in  his  enterprise.  Both 
Regnier  and  his  son  were  more  or  less  known 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  uprightness  and  sim^ 
plicity  of  character,  which  advantageously  con- 
trasted them  both  with  Ferdinand,  made  a  general 
unpression  in  their  favor.  Notwithstanding  the 
obligations  of  the  quadruple  league,  Florence  as* 
sisted  the  duke  John  with  presents,  and  Venice 
evinced  an  inclination  to  befriend  him.  Siosm 
alone,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Milanese  throne,  re- 
mained true  to  his  sound  policy  of  preventing 
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CHAP,  tbe  estabKBhineiit  of  any  Fvench  dynasty  in  Italy. 

He  declared  his  resolution  firmly  to  maintain  his 
A^/mSf  ejdstiiig  alliance,  and  prepared  for  the  vigorous 
support  of  Ferdinand.  His  negociations  were 
even  more  serviceable  to  that  prince  than  his 
arms.  By  his  earnest  representations  to  his  friend 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  and  to  the  Vaietians,  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  all  Italy  if  the  French, 
ahready  in  possession  of  Genoa  and  Asti,  should 
be  suffered  to  place  a  prince  of  their  nation  on 
Ae  throne  of  Naples,  he  obtained  from  both  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice  a  sincere  and 
conunon  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  contest 
between  the  parties  of  Anjou  and  Aragon. 

With  still  greater  success,  Sforza  had  already 
converted  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  papacy 
'  against  Ferdinand,  into  an  earnest  resolution  to 
defend  him.  Immediately  on  Alfonso's  death 
Calixtus  III.,  in  contempt  of  the  repeated  sanction 
given  by  his  predecessors  to  Ferdinand's  sueces- 
sioii,  pronounced  the  fief  of  Naples  to  have  lapsed 
to  the  Holy  See ;  but  the  years  of  the  feeble  old 
pontiff  ill  suited  the  schemes  of  selfish  ambition 
which  dictated  this  breach  of  decency  and  fiiith. 
He  followed  Alfonso  to  the  grave  in  little  more 
than  a  month,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrat- 
ed iEneas  Silvius  Piccolomini,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  and  enlightened  statesmen  of  his 
times.  With  the  new  pontiif,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Pius  II.,  Sforza  made  the  support  of  Fer- 
dinand the  condition  of  his  alliance;  and  he  so 
impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  ag* 
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grandizeraent  af  the  French  m  Italy  must  reduce  CHAP* 
the  Holy  See  to  an  absolute  dependanee  on  iinem,  ^^^* 
that  PiuSy  whose  foresight  was  as  dear  as  that  of 
the  Milan^e  prince,  saw  all  his  danger,  and  imme- 
diately devoted  himself  to  the  Aragonese  cause  as 
his  own. 

Meanwhile  John  of  Anjou,  nothing  discouraged  qbstimto 
by  the  opposition  of  Sforza,  was  not  the  less  re-  rblllkl?^ 
solved  to  accept  the  oyertures  of  the  Neapolitan  uZi^^ 
barons.   In  concert  with  Ferdinand,  the  duke  of  a 
Milan  endeavoured  to  iind  sufficient  occupation  uSt^^sa 
Tor  the  Angevin  prince  at  Genoa*  Piero  Fregoso, 
ike  late  doge,  upon  some  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  the  French,  had  retired  into  Lombardy,  where 
Sforza  now  assisted  him  in  levying  troops  to  act 
against  John*  With  the  co-operation  of  the  galUes  1459 
of  Ferdinand,  Fregoso  invaded  Liguria,  and  at^ 
tacked  Genoa  by  land  and  sea.    But  no  success 
attended  his  operations;  the  Genoese  remained 
attached  to  their  governor ;  and,  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, Fregoso  himself  was  killed  in  an  ineffec- 
tual assault*  John  of  Aiqou,  thus  relieved  of  all 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  set  sail 
with  a  Genoese  and  Provencal  armament  for  the 
coast  of  Naples;  where  he  had  no  sooner  dis- 
played his  standard  than  Oraini,  prince  of  Ta- 
rento,  the  most  powerful  noble  of  the  realm,  the 
dukes  of  Suessa  and  Sora,  and  other  great  feuda- 
tories openly  declared  for  him.  Their  rebellion 
broke  forth  in  all  quarters  against  Ferdinand ;  his 
adherents  and  troops  were  every  where  routed ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  places  in  the  kingdom 
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CHAP,  opened  their  gates  to  the  French  prince.  Forces 
from  aU  parts  of  Italy  now  pomed  into  die  Nw* 
poHtaii  states.  The  duke  of  liiilaii  sent  Us  two 

1460   brothers  with  an  army  to  the  succour  of  Ferdi- 

ShsM  of 

other  It  j;an  uand,  aud  the  troops  of  Pius  II.  passed  the  firoiH 
SMT^niMt.  tiers  in  the  same  cause:  while,  <m  the  other  hand* 
Jacopo  Piccinino,  the  surviving  son  of  Niccolo, 
led  his  bands  from  a  predatory  warfare  in  Ro- 
magna  to  enter  the  Angevin  service;  andzrambm 
ef  the  veteran  advemtinerB  of  Italy  gladly  enraBad 
themselves  under  this  distinguished  captain^ — 
thehatwhorwnaifwd  of  the  great  condottieri  of 
ftrmer  years. 

While  the  Milanese  army  was  opposed  to  tliis 
celebrated  commander  in  Abnuzos,  Ferdinand 
fonning.liis  junction  with  the  papal  fiMcoes^  ad^ 
vanced  against  the  duke  John  of  Anjou,  who  was 
about  to  lay  siege  to  Nola.  That  prince  retired 
at  lus  appieach  to-  some  afcraig  country  abont 
Samo,  where,  near  the  castle'of  Oat  name,  Vess 
dinaud  surprised  his  camp  during  the  night. 
But  the  victorious  soldiery  dispersed  to  plunder, 
and  the  Aa^evin  captains,'  rallying  .their  troops 
and  falling  in  turn  upon  th  cir  a^Stiilcints  during 
the  disorder  of  a  pillage,  put  them  to  a  total  rout* 
Nearly  the  whole  army  of  Ferdinand  was  captured^ 
and  h&  escaped  himself  with  difficnhy  from  die 
field  Three  weeks  later,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
San  Fabbiato  in  the  Abruzaos,  between  Piccnnno 
and  <iie  Mflanese  army.  At  the  dose  of  a  mm- 
bat  of  unusual  slaughter  and  desperation  for  these 
Italian  wais,  Piccinino  first  drew  ofi*  his  troops ; 
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tot  liie  hiBvier  lots  the  BfihMfle  M  all  chap. 
rffe^ts  of  a  complete  defeat.  ' 

By  these  brilliant  successes,  the  kingdom  wee  w>vW 
left  ithnoet  whoHy  ia  tile  ihaiidb  ef  the  Aagevia 

party,  and  it  may  seem  straiige  how  John  of  Anjou 
failed  of  an  ultimate  triumi^  Bat.the  usual  fate 
of  -Ue  hame  in  their  NMpofitan  ooateete  elfll 
overtook  lum.  prince  of  Tarento,  whose 

aiece  was  married  to  Ferdinand^  suffered  himself 
to  be  moved  by  her  aupplicalknis,  notwithitmdhig 
bu.  avertfon  for  Ike  ^haxaeter  of  her  hufbsnd. 
He  relaxed  in  his  exertions  in  the  Angevin  cause, 
and  finally  deserted  it;  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  neotnlieed  the  elbots  ef  the  late  micMsee 

by  his  perfidious  counsels,  which  the  duke  John 
Uindly  followed*  Thus  he  induced  him  to  con- 
amne  in  Ae  aiege  of  some  petty  towns  Hie 
mainder  of  the  summer^  whkdi  should  have  been 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  capital  itself 
Snt  the  aeal  and  activity  with  which  Sfona  re« 
mounted  bis  worsted  troops,  and  fed  the  Neapo* 
litan  war  ^vith  men  and  money  and  artillery,  had 
yet  greater  influence  upon  its  decision.  Encou* 
raged  by  his  powerfiil  succours,  the  Aragonese 
party  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  a  new  revolution  at  Genoa  more  1461 
than  counterbalanced  all  thenr  reverses  fn  the 
IchigchMn. 

After  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  from 
that  city,  several  causes  had  contributed  gradually, 
is  usual,  to  disgust  the  people  with  their  foreign 
rulers.    The  old  nobles  and  the  plebeians  had 
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CHAP,  violent  and  constant  altercations  in  the  councils 
of  the  state  on  the  dii^tributioa  q£  the  public 
s,^vW  taiiheDg,  from  which  the  aristoccacy  daimed  an 

exemption,  though  their  pressure  was  aggravated 
by  the  exhaustion  left  by  civil  discords  and  pes- 
iSieaoB,  and  by  the  Neapolitan  war«  The  French 
governor  sided  with  tiie  nobles  in  these  disputes, 
and  thus  imprudently  attracted  the  discontent  of 
the  people  towards  his  own  authority.  A  furious 
insnrrection  arose;  and  the  great  plebeian  parties 
of  the  Adorni  and  Fregosi,  agreeing  for  once  in 

^  ^  ^mmon  hatred  against  the  foreigners*  and  suc- 
coured by  the  duke  of  Milaa»  together  expeUed 
the  Preach  from  the  city.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  old  Regnier  of  Anjou  arrived  with  a  fleet  and 
ahny  from  Provence^  and  disembarked  his  troops 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  placa  The 
Grenoese  with  the  aid  of  Sforza  repulsed  their  a*- 
^auits,androuted  them  with  such  severe  slaugluer^ 
ihat^nearly  three  thousand  French  were  killed*  or 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  to  their  vessels. 

This  revolution  of  Genoa  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  Angevin  party.  It  deprived  them  of  the  al- 
liance* the  fleets^  and  the  subsidies  of  that  repub- 
lic, and  of  a  ready  point  of  intermediate  support 
from  France.  The  resources  of  R^^oier  himself 
were  completely  exhausted*  his  son  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  advantages  which  he  had 
gained*  and  in  the  next  campaign  the  fortunes  of 

1462  Ferdinand  acquired  a  decided  preponderance. 
Forming  a  junction  with  the  Milanese  army,  he 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  the  Angevins  n^ur 
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the  dMStle  of  Orsaria,  and  from  this  period  entered  CHAP; 
on  a  iSeries  of  brilliant  suocessesj  which  were  ua^ 
checked  by  a  riiigle  revene  of  any  conaeiiiieiioe: 
The  prince  of  Tareiito,  pereeiyiiig  that  the  af* 
fairs  of  the  house  of  Anjou  were  becoming  despe- 
rate, and  that  their  resources  were  utterly  ex- 
pended, was  the  flnt  to  abandon  the  duke  John, 
and  hastened  the  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  nego* 
ciating*  His  defeetioii  was  soon,  folkmed  by  that 
of  Jacopo  Piccinino,  who  went  over  to  the  1463 
standard  of  the  Aragonese  prince  with  all  his 
army.  The  cities  and  the  barons  of  the  Angewi 
party,  one  by  onie  imitated  the  same  examine ; 
and  John  of  Anjou,  whom  they  had  so  eagerly 
invited  into  their  kingd<»n,  finding  himself 
abandoned  by  fortnne^  betrayed  by  his  fii^ds, 
and  destitute  of  the  means  of  continuing  the  con-  Fmai  tri- 
test,  at  hist  yielded  the  game  to  his  triumphant  iS^mu 
adversary.  After  a  pcnonal  deUberation  between 
hisa  and  his  &ther  Regnier,  who  himsdf  brought  1464 
his  son  a  reinforcement  of  a  few  gallics  to  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  the  two  princes  of  Aiyou  re- 
solved to  shed  no  more  Idood  in  a  ruined  cause; 
and  at  once  setting  sail  for  France,  left  the  long 
contested  throne  of  Naples  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  Ferdinand. 

Peace  had  already  been  restored  in  Romagna 
by  the  submission  to  the  pope  of  tlie  family  of  the 
Malatesti,  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him  in 
the  Angevin  alliance;  and  only  one  event  was 
wanting  to  terminate  in  all  Italy  the  troubles 
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CHAP,  which  the  disputed  succession  of  Alfonso  of 
Jl^;^  Naples  had  created,  (ienoa  was  again  torn  by 
wvw  th»  fiirioiis  dinenpioiiB  and  <;i¥fl  .wans  ,  of  tlM 
tsegmn  and  Admfi,  who  had  bi^B  to  ocAnbatni 
the  streets^  even  at  the  motnent  when  they  were 
engaged,  in  oommon  in  aa^dling  the  Freia^h* 
The  Fiegoai  prevailed,  but  it  was  only  thema^brea 
to  separate  into  opposite  parties,  and  to  deliver 
ever  the  rqpublic  to  sedition,  rapine,  and  anaccliy ; 
tatfl  Hkt  weary  state,  with  the  naoal  altevnation 

of  its  fortunes,  was  prepared  to  sink  from  these 
turbulent  horrors  into  the  repose  of  slavery. 
Meanwhile  Francesco  Sf»fr  was  weaving  his  in* 
trignes  to  seeure  so  valosUe  a  dominion  for  him- 
self. By  seducing  all  the  exiles  and  malcontents 
to  his  interest,  the  old  nobles^  the  party  of  th€^ 
Adomi,  and  even  some  of  the  I^r^posl ;  and  by 
advancing  the  Milanese  troops  towards  Genoa; 
he  succeeded  in  avertuming  the  ruling  faction* 
The  soveceigoty  of  the  state  was  nnmediatdy  4e* 
ferred  to  him,  upon  the  same  conditions  which 
had  too  often  been  accepted  and  broken  by  fo* 

Gem^rd ft-  maststs;  and  in  snbnlssiim  to  the  dtdEO  of 
Milan,  Oenoe  shared  the  general  padfariion  of 
the  penhiBula.  • 

^ffunof  For  several  years  after  the  war  of  the  Neapoli* 
tan  succession,  the  peace  of  Italy  was  Bttle  in- 
terrupted by  internal  hostilities.   The  appalling 

*  Johaimis  Simonotee,  Her.  489.adfin.  8ndzxvii«adp«569. 

Gest.  Fr.  Sfiirtue,  pp.      —  Muratori,  Annali,  A.D.  145d 

768.  Giannone,  IsU  Civ.  del  —1464.  Siiiiioiidi,cc.  76^78. 
Regno  di  NapoU,  b,  mxVu  p« 
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prdgms  of  tke.  Turkkti  dominion  filkd  all  ^0$^  CHAF« 
tmm  id  the  pepMa  with  wdMbmyM  aippmi   ^ik  * 

hensions  foar  their  common  safbty,  and  in  some  \^!^^ 
measure,  cheqked  thaii  diqpoBitioii.  for  miitMl 
mlemie  aHkuymgr^  In  the.  anliioii$  straggle  im 
repel  the  advanoe  of  tike  infidel  amiB,  which 
threatened  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe,  Ve« 
nice  was,  bf  her  position,  her  ooinmereial  rvftltieni, 
and  her  isiiiieraiiB,  dependanciee  m  the  Qieeian 
seas,  of  all  the  Christian  powers  first  exposed 
to  the  storms  of  Otloinau  wat>  and:  most  ideep^ 
laleieBtedintlKiflaaeiQftlieoniilaat  Shethem^ 
fote  naturally  had  by  far  the  greatest  share  in 
hostilities  which-  excited  the  anxious  attentim]^ 
mdim^  isOuenoe  ihe.&te^tf -the  whoie.penia'r 
ittla ;  and  if  m  esoept  a  few  domestic  revolu- 
tions, almost  all  that  is  important  in  Italian  his* 
tory  for  a  c(^ideiable  peododaflbtf  .the  settlemewl 
9li  Ffaiimnd  on.tiie  timme  of  Nq^fai^  is.  to  be 
found  in  the  Venetian  annals. 

Bdbre  we  .clGsr  a  general  notice  of  the  foreign  story  of  uw 
aflus  of  the  lepubUc  diuang  tbese  jsaanb  we  laay 
pause  to  rdate  one  of  those  dark  episodes  whiph 
mark  the  fearful  despotism  and  phlegmatic  cruelty 

•£  her  gfmmmsai^  and.  throw  so  peeotiaK  ani 
aondiiB  a  oelouriag  over  her  toneatie  faiatorjr. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  peace  of  Lodi  terminated 
the  long  continental  warfare  of  Venice^  the  duq^d 
ohair  was  still  filed  by  that  Fraiumc^  Foscari, 

against  whose  passion  for  war  his  grave  prede- 
cessodT  had  cautioned  the  senate.   The  prediction 

ctf  MaoeMgoh|MlbettofujliV<ii:  fi^c  above  ihirtj 
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CHAP,  ywum  the  itmbition  of  Foscari  to  signaU^e  hig  tmgm . 
by  ctmqfmtm  in  Italyt  hid  j^uQgcNl  the  vqraUie  . 

w^!^^  in  incessant  hostility ;  and  the  spfondoor  of  the 
dominion  which  she  established  iu  Lombardy  was 
iMiim»flii  by  the  iUa  of  war  and  pcstaeBce»  the  eK- 
hanitioii  of  her  1areasiirea»  and  the  neglect  of  her . 
transmarine  interests.  But  the  continental  ag- 
grandizement of  the  atate  veiled  the  real  decay, 
by  which  it  was  dearly  pnichaaed ;  and  Foaoaiip 

whose  personal  activity  and  talents  had  guided 
the  warlike  counsels  of  the  republic,  acquired  a 
daailing  reputation  and  eigoyed  a  greater  credik 
dian  afanost  any  of  his  predecesBonu  The  inin- 
ence  and  glory  of  the  doge  were  alone  sufficient 
to  excite  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  council  of 
ten;  a  knowledge  of  his  ambitioiig  chaiacter  had 
increased  their  distrust  and  suspicion ;  and  they 
had  only  awaited  the  opportunity  tp  punish  the 
chief  nuigistrate  of  th w  state  for  his  popohurity 
and  fame.  If  the  desire  of  elevating  his  family 
had  once  inflamed  Foscari,,  his  pride  had  akeady 
been  quenched  in  domestic  sorrows  and  chilled  by 
age.  He  had  lost  three  sons,  the  succesrive  hopes 
of  his  house:  only  a  fourth,  Jacopo,  survived; 
and  it  was  by  the  infliction  of  frightful  miseries 
on  him  that  the  oouncO  of  ten,  with  cold  and  stem 
malignity,  seized  the  occasion  of  embittering  the 
last  years  of  his  father. 

Upon  a  secret  accusatioil  of  having,  contrary  to 
law,  received  presents  of  jewels  from  Filippo  Ma- 
ria of  Milan,  Jacopo  Foscari  was  in  1445  dragged 
before  the  council  of  ten.  In  the  presence  of  that 
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tribunal^  at  which  his  unhappy  parent  was  com-  CHAP^ 
polled  to  preside^  (suclt  was  the  refinement  .of  ^^j^ 

of  the  charge,  and  then  condemned  by  a  sentence,  . 
which  the  doge  was  obliged  to  pronounce  from 
in  own  Hps,  to  an  eternal  banishment  fimn  the 
city.  For  five  years  afkerlMs,  Jacopo  Foscari 
lived  tranquilly  in  his  exile  at  Treviso  until,  in  : 
1460,  mie  of  the  conneil  of  ten  was  afleaasinated* 
Fmm  his  canses  of  haired  to  that  body  for  flieir 
oppression  of  his  father  and  himself,  and  from  the 

presence  of  his  servant  at  Venice,  Ja*  - 
copo  was  suspected  of  the  murder.   He  was 

brought  to  the  capital,  and  again  put  to  the  ques- 
tmi  before  the  council.  But  the  most  frightful 
tomenAs  could  wring  no  confession  from  him; 
the  doge  was  stiS  the  agonized  spectator  of  his 
sufferings ;  and  still  they  were  prolonged  by  his 
inhimmn  tyrants  to  an  extent  which  musetded  the  - 
reason  of  the  victim.  He  was  now  sent  to  a  dis- 
tant banishment  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  real 
author  of  the  assassination,  with  which  he  had 
been  charged,  .wiui  discovered  by  a  dying  confes- 
sion. * 

The  innocence,  the  fearful  wretchedness  of  Ja* 
copo  Foscari  made  no  impression  on  his  enemies; 
\m  longing  fits  for  home  became  a  madness ;  and 
finding  that  all  hope  of  restoration  to  his  family 
was  past,  he  contrived,  in  the  wildness  of  his 
despair,  a  means  of  at  least  embracing  theSm  be^ 
fore  he  died.  He  wrote  IVom  his  exile  to'Sforza, 
imploring  his  interference  with  the  senate;  and 
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CHAP,  knowing  that  this  application  to  a  foreign  prince 
^}}'    would  in  itself  be  construed  into  a  crime^  he  puiH 

the  spiesindio  starrwuatAad  him;  It 
to  the  coiiacil  or  tea,  and  Jacopo>  as  he  had  eX" 
peMcd,  wai^imaiadMitely  gnrnmonad  ^.faAm»m4m 
Vaoioa  Fovffhe ddrd time? wn  1m toiiaredb^ 

fore  the  eyes  of  Ms  father ;  the  touching  declara- 
tion that  he  liad  written  the  letter  merely  to  gain 
a^flit  Bight  loMii  aged  pkuMUfei  aad  hk  wife  mofed 

not  the  compassion  oi  his  enemies ;  and  his  frame 
wa^  laaiii^Ied  and  dislocated  aoew^  *  Inthis^tat^ 

*  In  contemplating  these  phrase,  lias  described  the  beau- 
scenes,  who  eaa  imagmc  that,  tips  and  glories  of  her  lot,  and 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  haa  made  himself  one  of  the 
occurrence,  Venice  was  the  key-stooes  ot  the  arch  with 
chosen  place  of  Italian  and  in- 
deed ol   European  festivity  ;  "  Shylock,  and  the  Moory 
and  who,  in  viewing  the  gay  And  Bierre," 
figures  that  revelled  in  her 

iiiiiiH^ue,  can  believe  that  so  fair  But  he  has  left  untouched  all 

a  spot  could  ever  be  reddened  her  silent  crimes.    The  double 

by  blood.     But  her  prisons  nature  of  Venice^  tl»  strange 

and  her  palaceii  were  eonii-  mixture  in  all  their  extremes 

guous,  and  if  she  arose  from  of  misery  and  joy,  have  been 

the  sea,  like  a  fiury  creation,  described  with  force,  spirit, 

the  wind  me  «s?ed  hy  nui*  and  ftaiM  trntli,  by  a  poet 

HgbuA  m  well  ee  bwiefieBit  wliMe  ranee  hai  generally 

destiny.    Lord  Byron,  widi  breetbed  over  die  gMer  SnI- 

much  pomp  and  prodigality  of  ings  of  our  netiire. 

"  Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?  Every  gale 

Breathed  heavenly  rausic  !  and  who  flocked  not  thither 
To  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  the  sea; 
To  wear  the  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian — ^nigbt  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hours  stand  still) 
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in  prison,  and  Ws  heart  thus  received  its  last,  its 
sad  satisfaction.  The  seoteuce  of  banishment  waa 
CMiftnrifid  wMi  movteKd  mHatf,  but  hb  tiniMfl 
Mieart  ftoni'e«rtMy  oppjiniiowi  wai  at  hand ;  and 
his  agonized  limbs  had  scarcely  dragged  over  the 
dMm  of  Ina  when  ezhattBted  nataie  njgiitJ 
ftttUildar  piiii;'^Mid  Iiq  died* 

The  unhappy  doge  had  twice  solicited  permis* 
sion  to  abdicate  a  dignity,  which  had  proved  m 
iiM  to  his  ftmify  tod  to  UiDfldf,  and  by  t^ 
nation  of  which  he  hoped  to  satiate  the  Iiatred  of 

The  encliantress  Pleasure ;  realizing  dreams 

The  earliest,  happiest — for  a  tale  to  catch 

Credulous  ears  and  hold  youag  hearUs  :n  chains, 

Had  only  to  begin,  'There  lived  in  Vcnici' — 

What  though  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was  tiiexe, 

Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible, 

And  universal  aju  the  air  they  breathed ; 

A  Power  that  never  slumbered,  never  pardonedy 

All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everywhere^ 

Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 

No  place  of  refuge  for  the  Doge  himself, 

Most  present  when  least  thought  of— oothing  dropt 

In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  fipa^ 

Mothk^  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 

Observed  and  judged— a  Power,  that  if  bat  gjmoed  at 

In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 

The  speaker  loweied  at  once  his  eyes,  hia  voioei 

And  pointed  npwaid  aa  to  God  in  Heaven — 

dio'  that  Power  waa  Uiere^  he  who  lived  thus 
Ptanmng  Pleasure^  lived  aa  if  it  were  not. 
Bot  let  him  in  the  midnight-air  indulge 
.  A  «ord»  a  tfaou|^t  agfdnat  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  ID  that  hour  he  vaniibed  from  the  eardi  r 

Bowaa'  Italy,  p.  87. 
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CHAP«  his  enemies^  and  to  stop  the  persecution  of  hk  ' 
VH.    ^  But  the  coaiusfl  of  tea  had  as  (rflbm  ibs^ 

>,^^^  letaiMd  Urn  on  Ae  throne.  He  was  wm  eighty-  ' 
six  years  of  age,  and  after  the  death  of  Jacopo, 
oppressed  with  years  aod  grie^  was  no  longer 
capaUe  of  dischai^ng  the  Tain  cemionial  of  his 

office.  But  his  enemies  could  not  suffer  liim  to 
die  in  peaea  Among  them  the  most  implacable 
was  Jacopo  Locedano,  who  hore  an  hereditaiy 
«nnity  to  the  house  of  Foscari,  and  attributed  ta 
Francesco— apparently  without  any  proof — the 
suddra  death  of  his  &ther  and  unde;*  At 
instigation  of  this  bitter  toe,  who  was  now  chief 
of  the  council  of  ten,  it  was  resolved  by  that  tri- 
bunal to  finish  the  humiliation  of  the  doge»  whose 
,  abdication  they  had  before  refused  to  accept 
They  now  required  him  to  resign  his  dignity; 
but  an  oath  which  they  had  themselves  extorted 
from  him  forbade  him  to  do  so ;  and  they  then 
passed  a  sentence  of  •depomtion  against  him. 
They  would  have  induced  him  to  leave  the  palace 
of  government  privately ;  but  he  insisted  on  quit- 
ting it  by  the  same  great  stair-case  on  whidi, 
thirty-four  years  before,  he  had  solcnmly  been 
installed  in  his  dignity.  Leaning  on  his  staffs  the 
1457  old  man  descended  from  the  palace,  amidst  the 

*  Loredanot  who  like  «I-  The  opporice  page  was  left 

most  all  the  noble  Venedana  blaok*  lUitQ  the  doge  had 

of  thai  day,  waa  engaged  in  sunken  under  his  miseries ; 

eonmieree,  had  entered  on  the  and  it  was  then  filled  with  the 

debtor  side  of  his  books :  words,  Ilia  pi^gitat— hat 

"Francesco  Foscari,  for  the  paidnte* 
death  of  my  fiitfaer  and  uncle." 
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indigiiMit  sfUftAj  ai  the  mnemMed  mdbiiUui^  CHAP» 
and  ratired  to  his  private  house :  but  hk  heart 

was  broken.    The  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  >^»vW 
Mark,  which  tolled  to  announce  the  election  of 
Us  sneeessor,  struck  on  his  esr  as  a  deatMcnelL 

His  agitation  produced  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel and  mstaataneous  suffocation.  The  people 
had  daxed  to  regret  his  &te;  and  we  may  learn 
their  feding  and  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers^  from 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  ten>  which  forbade  them 
on  pain  of  death  to  speak  of  the  affiur  of  Francesco 
FoBcari. 

So  much,  indeed,  had  tlie  suspicious  temper 
of  the  Venetian  government  jncreased^  tliat  the  l^fTr'' 
oouneil  of  ten  now  appeared  too  nmnerous  a  body 
for  the  purposes  of  vigilance,  secrecy,  and  seve- 
rity ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  in  14^4, 
a  permanent  committee  was  selected  finm  among 
the  ten  of  three  inquisitors  of  state,  whose  despotic 
authority  was  to  be  paramount  over  even  that  of 
their  colleagues.  The  inquisitors  of  state  leih 
dered  no  account  whatever  of  their  magistraey. 
Their  public  power  over  the  state  was  unbounded, 
their  secret  jurisdiction  universal*  Their  seor 
tences  were  restrained  by  no  forms^  and  their  ex- 
ecutions so  buried  in  oblivion,  that  even  the  blood 
which  they  shed  was  without  a  trace.  The  lives 
of  their  own  colleagues  were  left  at  their  disposal; 
unanimity  only  was  required  for  their  decisions  ; 
but  two  of  them  might  appoint  an  extraordinary 
inquisitor,  to  assist  in  the  trial  of  the  third  if  re- 
quisite*  So  mysterious  was  the  administration  o^ 
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CHAP,  this  detestable  tribunal,  and  so  d^p  the  am  which 
PA&x  1   itiaq»»ad4dmo8l  tO'the  huit4»|«  of  the  xspaUio^ 
WW  ihat'tte  leaned  Yeaetaaa  who,  in  the  mddle  of 
the  last  century,  accurately  traced  the  civil  his-s 
tory  of 'hia  country,  appeara  to  tremble  when  hft 
dadaresy  that  it  ia  the  duty  ef  «  good  dtiieii  to 
preserve  a  sacred  respect  for  so  illustrious  a  ma- 
gistracy, and  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  pene- 
tnte^  atiU  •mora  to  Andge,  that  wU^ 
pleasure  to  clothe  in  obscurity.  * 
D»g^^     Aiter  the  tragic  &te  of  the.Foscari,  Venice  en* 
tbegowth  joyed  Sox  a  consideraMe  time  a  respite  from  the 
Mipmr.  Umg  wan  whiclirhad  attended  the  adminbtration 
of  Francesco.    But  the  Turks  were  meanwhile 
HftBstantiy  advancing  their  conqueata  towaida  die 
eaatera  ftoQtieia  of  Italy ;  and  the  petty  statea 

which  had  existed  in  Macedon,  and  firom  thence 
towards  Albania  and  the  M orea,  successively  feU 
heir  arma.  In  the  tinror  created  by  the 
extinction  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Venetians, 
whose  foreign  possessions  might  next  dread  the 
a^malta.  of  Mahomet  XL,  had  thought  lesa  of-xe* 
aiatanoe  than  of  submission'  to  that  mighty  coiw 
queror.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
they  had  hastened  to  ransom  their  merchants  who 
had  Men  iQto  his  hands  in  that  Atf,  aad  to  cdH* 

■ 

*  Sandi  was  ignorant  of  tb^  not  to  raiao ;  and  he  has  cleaily 

esaet  date  of  the  establishment  fixed  the  ereatbn  of  this  dread- 

of  inqdiiloni  of  state ;  bnt  the  lul  tyranny  at  the  year  1414k 

indiMtnoas  rpsaarches  of  M.  If*  Daru's  whole  aoeoUnt  js 

Dam  have  tom  aside  the  Teil  exceedingly  interesting.  (See 

which  his  learned  hot  cautious  vol.  ii.  pp.  i>sa*-546.) 
pisdoesssor  was  unable  ordered 
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elude  with  him  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  by  CHAP. 
vliich  their  commercial  subjects  were  pecmitted 

«r 

had  since  increased  the  danger  of  the  republic ; 
and  the  Turkish  power  had  at  length  penetMled 
wiOiii «  day's  joonieyirf  her  ttdin  1463 
yet  nearer  to  her  maritime  possessions  in  the 
Moam*  when,  on  the  refusal  of  me  of  her  gover- 
wm  in  that  peniMuhi  to  deliver  .op  o  stere^.iriMi 
had  robbed  Ijhe  treasury  of  the  padia  of  Athens, 
the  infidels  seized  upon  her  city  of  Argos.    The  wwbt. 
xqpoUio  was  npt  without  Jiopes  of  indMiring;tiie  republin  tad 
OoekB  tinon^mit  Hbe  Moim  to  rise  agaiast  tho  *^ 

Turkish  yoke ;  and  her  senate  resolved  to  embark 
hi  an  arduous  warfare,  which  had  perhaps  beeomo 

ittenritaUa,  bfot  whMdi  in  ita  pv^teaotednoursowe* 

destined  to  yield  only  ejdiaustion  and  defeat. 
13be  axpedition  of  land..aiid  naval  tbrces^  which 
tike  ^aanaito  fitted  mit,  was  At  fint  sneoewfiil  in 
over-running  the  Morea^  and  fortifying  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth  with  an  inunense  rampart ;  but 
OB  4he  approach  of  a.  large  Turkish  army,  .the 
repuUieaii  general  shaaaeftdly  abandoned  tteaaajf 
defence  of  this  bulwark,  and  the  Venetians  were  1464 
driven.into  their  maritime  fortresses. 

Tbe  wsor  between  the  VeaetiaiMi  and  the  Tiirka  Crosade 
re-animated  the  zeal  of  the  pope,  Pius  II.,  who  |jprp?i^ 
aiace  his  promotion  to  the  tiara  had  seriously  de-  uwLSuuiL 
aigiied.a  erasadef against  the  infidels,  and  who 
was*  now  relieved  from  the  amdety  whick^e 
{Neapolitan  succession  had  occasioned  to  Jum# 
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CHAP.  'She  Mgtd  fMUS  uA&aOf  tngf^ 

ttnmt  the  natiaiiB  of  Christendoiii  to  deKrer  HImAv 

PART  I. 

wvw  brethren  in  faith  from  the  Musuhnan  yoke ;  and 
with  a  piouft  sincerity  which  we  must  at  least 
admire,  fesolTed  faiinself  to  embnk  in  the  perfls 

of  the  sacred  expedition.  He  induced  the  cele- 
brated Albanian  hero,  George  Castriot  or  Scan- 
defbeg,  wlio  had  for  twenty  yeaors  valiantly  de- 
fended the  mountains  of  Epnnis  against  the  bb* 
saults  of  the  Turks,  to  resume  the  war  against 
dmn.  He  invited  all  Christians  who  desired  to 
assume  the  cross  to  meet  him  at  Ancona;  and  he 
proceeded  himself  to  that  port,  whither  immense 
numbers  of  adventurers  and  persons  of  the  lowest 
elaases  had  repaired  at  his  summons^  but  wMiouf 
money,  or  arms,  or  provisions.  But  the  princes 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of 
Bsrope,  did  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
spiritual  chief;  their  leal  was  limited  to  empty 
professions ;  and  the  Venetians  alone  at  length 
sent  their  gallies  to  convoy  the  crusades,  who 
had  already  separated  in  disoonragement  Pius 

ukMh.  II.  lived  only  to  reach  the  destined  place  of  em- 
barkation. A  violet  disorder,  aggravated  by 
diaappofartment  and  grief,  tenninated  his  Ufe. 

Pop*  Pad  The  new  pope  Paul  IL,  whose  peneciitioii  of 
letters  has  given  him  a  disgraceful  celebrity,  in 
no  respect  sihared  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor* 
Though  he  assembled  a  diet  of  ambassadots  from 
the  Italian  powers  to  deliberate  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  sacred  war,  all  parties  were  now  alike 
insincere  in  the  cause.  The  vicinity  of  the  Turics^ 
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Innr  whomitaljr  wts  ody  aeparalM  by  a  iianrow  chap^ 
branch  of  the  sea,  could  not  unite  them  in  thd 
ocimman  ddjance;  and  Venice  was  abapdoped  to 
soalaiii  alone  all  ike  burthepft  of  tbe  wnr  .iita 

which  she  had  entered. 

For  some  yeara  a£ter  the  death  of  Pius  II.,  the 
comkeet  between  the  iiqniblkf  and  the  inideb  was 
maintained  without  any  decisive  re^sult,  either 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  or 
on  the  oooato  of  the  Mom.  -In  that  r'^'T— nfn, 
the  Veoetianadefinided  AemtlFM  with  diA^ 
or  if  they  attempted  any  offensive  operation,  it 
waa  only  to  subject  the  unhappy  Greeka  to^he 
aiteniate  rsv^gea  of  their  armiei  and  of  ilia 

Turks.  And  in  the  Levant,  also,  the  uavai  supe- 
riori^  of  the  republic  was  evinced  only  in  a 
eoonie  of  devaetatioD  and  piraey,  which  oWged 
kor  natural  allies  to  make  oomnoon  cause  with 
tiie  Musuhnans.  But  at  length  Mahomet  IL  pro* 
pared  for  the  moie  vigorous  prosecutium  of  Ao 
war.  An  immense  army  was  eoUected  at  Con^ 
Btantinople,  together  with  the  most  powerful  fleet 
with  which  Ae  Musulmans  had  ever  put  to  sea. 
This  mighty  armameiit»  whiohf  in  the  eza^sgsH^ 
tions  of  the  Latins,  is  variously  stated  from  100  ftW 
to  300,000  m^  and  400  vessels,  was  directed,  by  147^ 
land  and  sei^  along  the  Thracian  iooast  towarda 
Greece,  by  tbe  ancient  route  of  Xerxes;  and  its 
object  was  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Negro- 
ponty — the  most  important  of  all  the  Venetian 
possessioaa  in  the  Archipehiga   The  Venetian 

VOL.  II.  V 
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W»  strength  of  the  squadron^  which  was  dispatched 
to  idiiff  waa  raidared  ame  coaaspcuom  hy 
IIm  inaapaoity  at  anataiiltoi'  of  ita  ft^aiw!^!^  lin* 

hornet  II.  commanded  his  army  in  person;  he 
passad  the  murrow  strait,  from  the  mainland  of 
Oaaooa  la  tha  iabnid,  lijr  a  bridge  of  boate  wUeh 
Ua  fleet  eidabUBliad ;  die  VeDatian  taeefa  wave 
magftacred  aftar  a  desperate  resistance  and  a  feeble 
coaqoMt  of  ^^j^^—^  |]f  tbtt  aouadim  to  aucoour  tbam:  aad 

HMnnqMMit  lenaiiiad  m  Hie  baada  of  tiw  Tufa. 

AUmof  The  fall  of  Negropotit  created  a  general  panic 
duoaughoiit  Italj.  Hitherto  the  Venetians  had 
^^Ipaaaad  anaatoni  of  tboaaasi  and  aa  kng  aa  fthab 
naral  superiority  lasted,  the  waters  oi  the  Medi- 
terranean formed  an  impassahle  barrier  for  tbe 
Ottaoiima.  But  the  suddoa  oraatkMi  of  an  over* 
liaiaertnc  Tinkiah  naiiiie  revealed  to  Itaij  tihat 

her  shores  were  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  fierce 
conqueror,  who  had  sworn  to  destroy  the  throne 
afCbaatandan.  Ptal  IL,  who  bod  bitharto  in- 
trigoed  only  to  trouble  the  internal  repose  of  the 
paniwuila,  was  now  terrified  into  earnest  eudeo- 
vowtovaHaitapoweiaagaiiiattiie  Tuifa;  aad 
fa  laadily  induoad  dl  Ae  Italiaa  atalea  to  lenaw 
the  quadruple  league  of  1455  for  their  common 
SSmL^  dflfaifOi  The  pope  died  soon  afterwarda  and 
1471   waa  aoeeeeded  by  Sixtaa  I V. ;  bat  Ua  Tiewa  wane 

pursued;  and  a  respectable  armament,  fitted  out  in 
the  papal  states,  joined  the  Venetian  admiral  at 
Ifa  saaie  tiaM  with  a  Ncapolitaa  aqnadmi  of  bfa 
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force,  which  was  dispatched  by  FenUnaad.  The  CHAP, 
eombhied  Chrisliaik  ieet  number^  netri?  oM 
hundred  great  gallic ;  and  the  Venetian  admiral 
Mocenigo,  to  whom  the  supreme  command  was 
deferred,  had  resolved  to  dlrerl  th6  war  firom  Urn 
Oreeiaa  iflhitds  to  the  cofitifietit  of  Aito  Mli^« 
The  Turkish  navy  did  not  attempt  to  leare  the 
Dardanelles  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  Ai»bilic  comI 
was  honribly  rayaged  by  Ae  attles  ill  a  pndiiory 
contest,  which  fell  alike  on  tho  Christian  and 
Turkish  inhabitants.  But  except  the  pillage  and 
deatmotion  of  Smynia,  Ae  war  prodnced  notMng 
worthy  of  notice  t  the  aovereigtt  of  Ftraiay  who 
allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  was 
dflfieated  by  Mahomet  IL ;  and  after  the  iB  aoo* 
eeas  of  tl^  Aymim,  the  naval  eflbits  of  tiio 

Itadians,  which  had  produced  no  adequate  return 
ton  an  immense  expenditure,  gradually  expired. 

MeanwhMe  the  war  In  Albania  and  hi  the  Entrance  or 
Morea  was  prosecuted  with  vanons  success ;  but  yt^hOy. 
there  is  nothing  to  interest  us  in  its  obscure  de^ 
talk  or  distant  connection  with  our  hliBliediato 
subject  The  appearance  of  the  Turhs  fn  Italy 
itself  is  more  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  in  1472 
diat,  after  having  rapidly  traversed  Carniola,  their 
cavalry  penetrated  for  the  first  time  into  FrhiH. 
Their  object  was  only  plunder ;  but  this  earnest 
ci  fiiture  invasions  excited  appalling  apprehen- 
sions ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  these  were  re^ 
alized  by  a  second  and  more  serious  expedition  of 
the  pacha  of  Bosnia  into  the  same  province.  The 

n2 
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CHAP.  V<9etiM  M  ben  CMRsM  to 

^  eastern  frontier  with  intrenchmaitB^  but  fliOf 
were  surprised  by  the  unexpected  advance  of  the 
paduu  Tbe  Vwetittn  troopB  wove  defeated ;  aii4 
the  ndOslB,  spveading  theniselves  oyer  the  plaiai 
between  the  Isonzo  and  the  Tagliamento,  even 
passed  the  latter  of  the^  rivers,  and  filled  the 
whole  oonntry  with  flames*  whidi  were  visji^  bj 
night  from  the  towers  of  Venice  itself.  That 
capital  was  struck  with  consternation ;  the  inluir 
bitants,  with  those  of  the  districts  of  Padua,  Ve- 
rona>  and  Vicenza^  were  called  out  to  anaa ;  bul 
the  infidels  again  retired,  without  attempting  to 
eatabliah  themisdvea  in  the  territory  of  the  repubr 
1478  Gc  In  the  following  year,  the  pacha  of  Bosnia 

once  more  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo ; 
but  the  Venetians  were  better  prepared  to  receive 
hinu  Their  numerous  troops  remniTW^jfiiftiy Jte 
hind  their  intrenchments,  and  the  Turks  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  without  having  efiected  au 
entrance  into  FriulL  But  the  repetition  of  thest^ 
attacks,  the  difficulty  with  which  the  contest  was 
maintained  in  Albania,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
cause  by  all  other  Christian  powers^  ta^ght  the 
Venetian  senate  that  peace  eouU  akme  save  the» 
republic  from  destruction.  They  were  therefore 
gl§d  to  obtain  from  Mahomet  IL  upon  his  owdl 
tems  a  pacification^  for  which  they  had  loiig  eft^ 
deavoured  to  negociate.  The  dty  of  Scutari  anl: 
the  part  of  Albania  which,  since  the  death  of 

Sqanderbeg^  the  Ven/etis^  had  (occupied  ac|d  dfh 
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ftuded^  Wdre  ceded  to  the  sttkaa,  tog«thar  wMi  chap. 
tiieiiiiportntirinid  vil 

tribute  in  lieu  of  duties  upon  Venetian  merchan- 
iiae.   But  all  other  conquests  were  mutually  re-  ^X^wfTa 
tMtei,  and  tiius  termiMited  fifkeen  jtm  of  the 
ttMt  arduous  warflne  in  which  the  republic  had 
ever  been  engaged. 

While  Venice  was ^thus  oontending  with  diM-  TheGeno. 
enlty  agafaist  the  Ottoman  power  fcr  the  preser-  ^hdrp^^^ 
ration  of  her  colonies,  Genoa,  with  less  vigour  sca. 
and  fortune^  had  lost  the  whole  of  her  poase86i0ai 
and  influence  in  the  Black  Sea.   With  the  eceptre 
♦f  Constantinople,  the  Turks  had  acquired  the 
key  of  the  Euxine ;  the  Genoese  could  no  longer 
eomnnmieate  by  sea  with  their  great  eolony  of 
Caflk,  except  at  the  pfeasnre  of  the  snltan;  and 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  Mahomet  11.  would 
not  permit  them  long  to  retain  so  valuable  a 
d^endency.  Upon  the  oecasioQ  of  some  petty 

quarrel  with  the  colonists  of  Calfa,  the  Tartar  1475 
governor  of  the  Crimea  besieged  the  place,  and 
hmted  the  cooperation  of  tlie  snltiuL  The 
TniUsh  fleet  appeared  before  the  port  and  easfly 
effected  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the  colonists  were 
radbaoed  to  capitulate;  and  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Genoese  power  in  the  Euxine  was  thus  destroyed. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  Genoese  were  without  a 
counterpoise ;  but  the  reverses  of  Venice  in  the 
tale  war  weie  balanoed  by  the  aequisiti«Hi  ot  the 
large  and  beautiful  isknd  of  Cyprus. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Cjrprus  by  our 

Cceur-de-IJon>  and  his  gift  of  its  crown  j^^^- 
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CHAP,  to  Guy  of  I^nsHgWp  the  desce&danto  of  thai 

C^!^  kingly  title.  But  a  disputed  sueceMkn  and  a 
civil  war  in  I4d9  entailed  ruin  on  the  dynasty 
af  XoirigMii*  After  a  oonliii  betwem  the  Imiti- 
Mte  daughter,  and  Janram  ihe  nataid  son  ^ttHm 

late  king,  in  which  the  latter  prevailed,  the  Vene- 
tians l>estowed  on  him  their  protection  and  the 
hand  of  Catiwrina  Cocnan^  a  young  hriy  of  nobla 

family,  who  was  solemnly  declared  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  repuhUc.  The  new  king  of  Cy* 
prasy  who  had  thus  contracted  the  siqguiar  rata* 
tioB  of  son-in-law  to  the  Venetian  atate!^  ftiMBnii 
its  duties  with  fidelity  and  deference.  But  he 
died  a&er  only  a  short  reign ;  and  the  lepubUo 
immediately  acted  as  the  natural  guaidian  of  Ua 
widow  and  posthumous  child.  The  Cypriots, 
however,  were  not  disposed  to  accept  of  the  insH 
dimus  protection  of  a  Ibieign  state ;  and,  dnriiq^ 
the  absence  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  they  rebelled 
against  the  queen,  and  deprived  her  of  the  chaige 
of  her  infimt  son.  On  Us  return  Mooflnign,  the 
1478.  Venetian  adnurid,  saw  the  importance  of  the  eiiaia. 
He  collected  a  strong  body  of  laud  forces  from  the 
nqpuUican  colonies ;  he  awed  the  islanders  into 
snbmisshm,  and  oceopied  their  fortresses  wMi  Us 
troops ;  and  from  this  epoch  Cyprus  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  possessions  of  Venice.  The  in- 
fimt son  <rfJani^  of  Lui^gnan  and  Catherine  Coi^ 
naro  died;  the  republic  &ithlessly  removed  to 
Venice  some  natural  children  on  whom,  in  de&ult 
of  legitimate  issue,  James  had  settled  the  sneoes^ 
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mm;  tad,  im  1480»  the  Vcaeliaii gavemoMBt aft  chap. 
kngdi  whoBj  thraw  off  the  ntak  and  comfdetad  ^ 

their  perfidious  usurpation,  by  obUging  the  adopted  ^^rjj 
daughter  of  thoir  state  to  abdicate  her  kingdoiiL 
CadMrine  Cenuuro  had  enjoyed  no  moie  than  tlie 

shadow  of  royalty  under  the  authority  of  the  de- 
legated counsellors  of  the  Veuetian  senate :  but 
tfatttbodyweie  atiU  £3arfal  of  her  atleiqplii« 
wmiw  hnif  indepfndewtty  a  aeoand  ■uttriage; 
and  after  obtaining  her  solemn  act  of  resignation 
in  &Yor  of  the  republic,  they  withdrew  her  ftom 
the  island,  and  assigned  her  for  life  a  caafie  and  m 
revenue  in  their  Lombard  states.  * 

*  Marin  Sanuto,  Vite  de'  Venez.  p.  ii.  b.  viii.  cc.  9— fa. 
Duchi  di  Venes*  pp.  1154—  Dani,  HiBt.  de  Veniie,  votii. 
U06.   Sandi.  Storift  Ciy.  di    j^.  505tWihu 
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Jbimestic  Affairs  of  Florence — Government  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
^Uis  Death  and  Character — Piero  d£  Medici — Struggkr 
'  againH  hk  AuthorUy^Fhal  EtUMisiment  of  Me  tooardgn 
.in^kence  of  the  Medici — Death  of  Piero—Lormm  and  Ciu- 
Umodtf  MwMw   Ccmtgiracy  of  the  Pazsi^Fope  Sixtue  IF. 

Stmt  m  PAH— Minvfer  ^  Qm&mo 
Ooeriknm  of  the  Cim»piraior§^Lormmo  iii  ilMie^  4pfe  JMer 
f^Fkfmioe^-^UdecftkeMXIimt^ 

Sj/mrmt—Bmgn  ofku  8m^  QakoMMa  Mmki^Hu  Cfmu^  €md 
violent  Dea$k-4^iHonty  of  Mi  Sm,  CflmOalemmo-^Cai^Kmed 

Perucul  im  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  by  Sixtus  IV. — Unjust  War 
against  Florence  undertaken  by  that  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples — Their  Intrigties  to  deprive  the  Florentines  of  the  Mi- 
lanese Alliance — Ludovico  Sforza  usurps  the  Government  of 
Milan  in  the  Name  of  the  young  Duke — Progreu  of  the  War 
agamst  Florence — Ditcutert  of  that  StatB  'IHtconteiU  of  the 
PeojyU — Misiion  to  the  King  of  Naples,  geaenmdg  kaxarded 
ly  iMnmsio  d£  Modki — He  permudet  Ferimmi  C9  emehde 

^LmlSmgifa  TMMAtmifmmr  Qtr—te— Unmnd  Term- 
^  iimfg  'Peace  gnaOed  hff  tke  Plape  to  Fhreme  Jbrupt 
Ternmuakm  ijf  lAe  Tiurkuk  EnUrprue^Rmiemed  AwiiAm  «f 

Sixtut  IF.^His  League  with  Vemce  to  despoil  the  House  of 
Este — New  War  thus  excited  in  Italy^Its  Progress — Peace  of 

Bagnolo — Death  of  Sixtus  IV, — Pope  Innocent  VIII, — His 

Quarrel  with  the  Kin^  of  A'apks — Discontent  of  the  NeapoU" 
tan  Nobles  against  Ferdinand- —  Their  Revolt,  supported  by  the 
Pope — Alliance  of  Florence  and  Milan  with  Ferdinand — GenC" 
ral  War  in  liahf — Bloodless  Encounter  at  Lamentana— Inno- 
cent tcrrijied  into  Peace — Svhsequent  Cruelties  of  Ferdinand 
agamst  his  Barons — War  qf  iiarxana  between  Genoa  and  Fla^ 
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rtnce — Genoa  relapses  under  the  Yoke  of  Milan — (hneral  Re' 
pine  qJ  iialy — Latt  Years  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medki — Hh  jmal 
Destructiomqf  Florentine  Liber tif — The  Honor  of  the  Stale  fo* 
crj^M  to  MM  kirn  from  Bankruptcy^His  Death^EstmaU 
of  Ifte  CkaraicUf  if  LormsM  d/^  Medk^Prcgno&tk$  ^  a  nm 
JBm  m  ike  pMeml  Cmidkkm  ^  Mwr€p^lSh§(kh  mJikkiiur 
Ckmmlmi  ^  Hm  Mitkr^  of  Itafy—Pope  JImmi&r  FI^^H- 
kmpt  Lnimka  SJbma  tojbma  Leagw  Jot  ikfPfotiBt6m 
of  Italy  against  Foreigners^  fnuliraUd  hy  the  Vanily  of  Piero 
de  Medici — Alarm  of  Sforza  at  the  Disposition  of  the  King  of 
Naples  to  protect  his  Ncpltew  Gian  Galcazzo — He  iywitr.t 
Charles  VI I L  of  FrwMse  into  Italy — Claims  of  Charles  to  the 
Crown  of  Napks — His  Treaty  withLndovico  Sforza — PrepO' 
wmtions  of  FercUnand  of  Naples  for  Defence — Hts  Deaths 
Affonso  II.  of  Naples t  pursues  his  Father's  Measvref! — Com- 
mencement ef  HatSiMu^EniTimce  qf  Charles  VUL  into 

Hatino  anived  at  the  dose  of  the  arduous  0trug-  chap. 

gle  of  Venice  against  the  Turkish  power,  our  at-  VH. 
tealaou.ui  lecaUed  to  the  mtonial  affiurs  of  Italy*  ^^!^* 
Among  tfaeaetiietenaaiic  oonditiMi  of  Fh»mce 
stiH  ferms  the  BMMit  inteneting  object ;  and  we  i4u^8 
must  take  up  the  history  of  that  republic  from  the 
tunAaHxttk  of  UM,  which  auHUDBoned  Cosmo  def 
Mfldidl  flmia  eadk  to  eisnane  a  supreme  control 
over  the  government  of  the  state.  With  that 
trkimph  of  the  house  of  Medici^  commenced  the 
kHijact  ia  the  great  drama  of  Florentine  liherty^ 
of  which  the  descendants  of  Cosmo  were  to  com- 
jplfike  the  desiruolion.  Hitherto  Florence  had  en- 
doled  all  the  storms  of  political  violeiice:  she  had 
heen  exposed  to  the  dangerous  enterprises  of 
foreign  tyrants^  and  constantly  agitated  by  the 
&MMe  iHmttttfl     hffi^oiwn  inudaoable  fisctionsi 
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-X?L  of  a  sniffle  master.  If  the  admimstration  of  the 
Gudf  oligarchy  had  beea  partial  and  arbitrary, 
it  waa  atill  in  principle  nqraUioan.  Tha  Albisii 
aiid  their  friends  had  ia  general  respected  the 
forms  of  the  cooatitiition,  and  imdar  thair  away 
nope  still  nauBBaa  ror  ttia  mtaBava  piaauifaMn 
iit  the  commonwealth. 

But  with  tiie  elevation  of  the  Medici,  the  geoe- 
nl  sgmt  of  party  waa  ovmniM  by  Uiiiddafo* 
tian  to  Ilia  haroiltary  dhMb  of  a  angle  gnat 
family.  The  Medici  had  numerons  dependents 
and  dients ;  but  the  event  proved  that  they  had 
no  political  equals  in  their  party:  no  corrinds  in 
their  own  counsels  of  sufficient  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  divide  their  power  and  check  their  inflU'* 
enea  They  were  lords  ainang  latasnmiy  and  bolh 
their  own  ambition,  and  the  snhaci  viency  of  Aeir 
adherents,  could  have  no  other  tendency  than  ta 
eslaHirii  a  mnnafchieal  gawBnant  The  pra^ 
denoe  and  iasifioaa  modaiation  wkidb  stagniarty 
distingtlfshed  that  family,  their  vast  wealth,  and 
even  ihek  generaus  virtues,  rmteed  them  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  wfafaA  a  vepnbHe  coaM 
cherish  in  her  bosom ;  and  the  fall  of  Florence 
under  th^  sway  is  a  memorable  example,  how 
nach  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  free  stale  is  the 
union  of  pc^ralar  affection  in  a  single  hoosi^  IImbi 
all  the  oscillations  and  divisions  of  party. 
The  eslabiiEthmenI  of  Cosmo  de'  A^adid  iai 


l^u^i.  p6fwerwasiAmed  by  nmaerousaelsoftyTaaBpu 

The  balia  formed  of  hie  adherents  passed  sen- 
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tmm  ot  exile  upoa  all  the  l^ers  of  the  &Ueii  ch  ap« 

^^^^^J^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^^^r     ^WF^^^^W^^  I^JP^^^^^^^^     ^PV^WI^^^^^^^^^^     ^W^"      ^^^^^^^r  ^^^^^^^^ 

that  body  rendered  them  objects  of  dread  or  even 
of  siispicMHi*  SeYfiml  atixeaB  irare  ^iaa  put  ta 
ilottlh ;      fivr  dNHit  twenty  yecnif  bjrrix  iMMh 

sive  renewals  of  the  balia,  the  functions  of  the 
constitution  were  kept  in  oontiaiied  auspension. 
Atifl^gth,  ifkUM,  the  iQguhr  inode  of  diwriag 
magistrates  imi  mSmA  to  reriYo  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  partuans  of  the  MedicL  It  wouU 
aacm  that  cYaa  this  tttdy  and  imperfiaet  reaton^ 
tioii  of  die  pnUk  righta  wia  ptodueed  only  by 
the  jealousy,  which  some  of  the  friends  of  Cosmo 
began  to  entertain  of  hia  exduaive  authority. 
Ho  hanaelf  was  not  aYono  from  an  oreanipn  of 

shewing  them  how  absolutely  their  influence  de- 
pended upon  his  wiU.  The  popular  magistrac]^ 
was  no  aoonerioatoiod  amidst  twm^porta  erf  pwMfa 
joy^  than  the  men  who  had  usurped  all  the  offices 
of  state  under  the  sanction  of  Coanio>  found  them- 
acHta  olgoata  of  attack  to  the  mm  adavniatBatioii 
and  of  contempt  to  then  Mow-dtiwmm,  They 
were  shortly  glad  to  apply  themselves  to  Cosmo 
to  obtain  a  new  baiia.  To  puniah  them  ho  al 
int  rejected  thenr  supplicationa,  and  omi  tnh 

versed  an  unsuccessful  effort  which  they  made  to 
carry  the  measure  without  him.  Having  thua 
jacfoaaed  thdr  homiliatioii,  and  expoaed  to  thaW 
their  own  weakness,  Cosmo  then  thought  it  time 
to  prevent  freedom  from  rearing  its  head.  He  no 
longer  oppoaed  tlw  wishes  of  lus  firiMda  to  effete 
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CHAP,  a  balia ;  but  he  was  careAd  to  throw  on  them  the 
MT  U.  ^®P'^^^  usurpation  which  was  necessary 

WW  to  the  maintenaiice  of  hia  own  Bovere^  influe^ 
He  left  to  Lttdt  Pitti,  a  man  of  wealth  and  pre- 

sumptuous  character,  the  care  of  convening  a  par- 
liament, without  himB^  appearing  to  participate 
1468  in  the  design.  The  assembly  was  as  nanal  over- 
awed by  an  armed  force  which  occupied  the  ave- 
nues to  the  public  place;  the  nomination  of  a 
baUat  entirely  in  the  Medicean  mterest,  was  aa» 
sented  to  by  the  smprised  and  trembling  people ; 
and  torture,  exile,  and  death  fell  upon  some  of  the 
eitiaens  who  had  betrayed  most  attachment  to 
popnlar  liberty. 

Cosmo  was  now  at  an  advanced  age,  the  infir- 
mities of  which  were  aggravated  by  severe  pa- 
roxysms of  gout;  and  he  gradually  withdrew  ftom 

public  affairs,  to  pass  most  of  his  time  at  his 
country  seat  in  the  lettered  society  which  he 
loved.  Luea  Pitti  profited  by  the  retreat  of  his 
dde^to  raise  himself.  It  was  he^  and  no  longer 
Cosmo,  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  dominant 
party.  He  openly  made  a  sale  of  his  fisvcHr  and 
protectiM  frmn  justice  to  replenish  his  exhausted 
coffers,  and  to  enable  him  to  finish  the  superb 
palace  which  he  notwithstanding  was  still  obliged 
to  leave  incomplete;  and  which,  becoming  in 
after  times  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of 
Florence,  only  preserved  his  name  to  commemo- 
rate  his  impotent  vanity.  Cosmo  was  disgusted 
at  tlie  eondnot  of  his  followers  in  supporting  the 
tyranny  of  this  man ;  but  he  was  daiiy  more  dis- 
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inclined  from  interference  in  polities  by  his  great  CHAP, 
age;  and  he  wae  finally  Inrcri^  in  spiiii  by  the 
dettOi  of  his  aeoond  son,  on  whose  eharacter  he  ^ 


had  fondly  rested  his  hopes  for  the  future  gran- 
deur of  his  house.  He  survived  this  h^vy  afflio- 
tion  only  a  year,  and  died  rqpretted  aUke  by  Bbdeath, 
numerous  friends,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  be- 
nefitSj  and  by  his  enemias,  who  had  learnt  to  anti> 
eil^ate  with  diead  the  tyiauiy  of  his  party  whoa 
ao  long^  restndiied  by  his  modemtioii. 

If  we  reject  the  fulsome  adulation^  which  the  and 
numerous  men  of  letters^  who  were  cherished  by 
the  bomtfy  of  the  Medici^  bvished  on  all  dieir 
housC:,  and  which  has  been  absurdly  echoed  in 
later  times,  we  must  still  agree  with  a  severer 
judge  than  these  flatterers  and  theur  copyists,  that 
CooBtio  de'  Medici  was  the  greatest  citizen  who 
ever  raised  himself  to  authority  in  a  republic. 
With  a  more  durable  power  and  a  happier  fortune 
than  Pericles,  he  governed  the  Athens  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  uninterrupted  success  for  thirty 
years,  and  enriched  her  with  all  the  wonders  of 
art*    This  too  was  done,  not  at  the  public 


•  Coimo  built  in  Florenev  the  greatest  ornament  wUA 

the  eomreiils  and  chiaidMB  of  be  bestowed  on  Ihe  capital  wae 

8t.MadL  and  Sl  Bartoloneoi  tbe  magnilleent  pdboe  m- 

snd  the  dmreb  of  St.  Lorenxo,  stracted  for  Urn  by  Micbd- 

the  work  of  the  great  Brunei-  losii»  and  wh^  now  beaia  At 


leicbi.   He  sIbo  raised  aeveral  name  of  Rieourdi. 
sacred  edifices  in  the  mountain       The  fortune    with  wbieb 

of  Fieeole  and  in  the  MugeUo,  Cosmo  perfected  these  workf 

and  adorned  many  of  the  of  grandeur,  is  known  by  an 

diorcbes  of  Florence  witb  authentic  inventory,  printed  kf 

flculptttre  and  paintings*  But  Mr.  Roeooe  in  his  appendix  to 
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CHAP,  charge,  but  at  his  own  cost ;  and  still  the  sira- 
VII.  plicitjr  of  his  habits,  and  the  careful  pursuit  of  bm 
CKimnf Trill  profaNrion^  enabled  hni  to  reienre  a 
portion  of  liif  Inmenie  wetMk  toft  the  splendid 
patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men^  He  was 
a  wwm  friend  and  a  geiNioiis  patron^  an  abk 
mrdutHt,  and  one  of  the  most  ridlfbl  and  pene^ 

trating  statesmen  of  his  times;  while  his  taste  in 
aat  and  jiiticnBtnt  in  lettmi  shed  a  pleasing  hHte 
€/fet  hia  mofe  MMtial  qnaUte.   But,  aa  Urn 

citizen  of  a  free  state,  his  character  had  the  dis- 
graeeful  stain,  which  brands  the  reputation  of  all 
bit  deaaeadaiitik  He  pnrfbrred  HMK'peMMiaal  iti/^ 


Ijie  life  of  Iionmio  d«  Madicit 
to  bftYB  amounted  in  1440  to 
rather  mote  Uian  935,000  flo* 
riw  of  gold;  and  lafiuijHBnM 
jpaats  lalw  fipital  IhkI 
▼ery  sL'ghtly  inereaied*  The 
gold  florin  being  oonstantly  tlie 
cii^iUi  of  an  ounoa  waa  wofdif 
w«igbt  ftr  weigiitp  about  ten 
ahiUi^gi^  and  not  balf  a  eiown 
asMr.RoBcoe  erroneously  sup- 
poses (vol.  I  p.  17^}  The 
capital  of  Cosmo  was  tberefoie 
short  of  IftOfWiQL ;  or^  nakmg 
■Uowance  for  the  different 
value  of  money*  equal  to  balf 
a  iMUion  sterling  at  this  day. 
His  annual  pro6ts,  calculated 
at  twenty  per  cent  upon  his 
principal,  were  therefore  equi- 
valent to  about  100,000/.  of 
our  modern  currency.  The 
profits  of  thv  Medici  appeared 
to  have  Bowed  irom  the  npice 


East ;  finmi  a  aoft  of  moM^oly 
which  they  had  acquired  «f  di* 
almauitta^ofltaty}  firamMli 
ed  BSiatci ;  and,  abate  aD^fitam 

tbehr  oommereial  banks  Ibr 
loans.  These  were  establishgd 
ditoi^g^miit  tfm  pmcqpal  cMaA 
ofBampe;  iba moaft powedbl 

sovereigns  were  often  among 
their  debtors ;  and  the  exorbi- 
tant tntes  of  interest  of  tia 
times  produced  enormous  re- 
turns. It  waa  thnatbat  in  lesa 
than  tatty  years  aflcr  the  recall 
of  Coaaao  ficom  exiles  the  Mo- 
dkt  were  enabled  to  spend,  in 
support  of  their  political  in- 
fluence, in  buildings,  charities, 
&c.  663,775  florins  —  worth 
above  1,300,000/,  of  these 
times. — (Rosco^  Appendix^ 
vol.  iii.  p«  4^.) 
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^^^gw^f  w  of  a  gdfish  amhitiaw  to  the  true  grandeor  chap. 
wdiMppiMMof  FloiraBee;  an^  vii. 
<rf  history  wiB  hesitate  to  confirm  to  his  memory 
that  glorioitt  tide  of  &ther  of  his  country,  whidi 
im  inscribod  on  his  tomh  by  the  rqpmUic  wkoat 
■dqMidoaco  lio  hod  Fuiiiod* 

Cosmo  de*  Medici  left  only  one  sou,  Hero,  mSSa 
wboie  inferiority  in  talents  and  conatitutioiial 
iMity  of  heaia  aaaaaed  Htde  cakuhtod 
tain  the  ascendancy  of  his  house.    Bnt  it  was  a 
coBYincing  proof  how  firmly  Cosmo  had  planted 
the  firandations  of  an  hereditary  iniaanoe^  tkat 
notwithstanding  the  bodily  ailments  which  ap- 
peared to  incapacitate  Piero  from  the  direction  of 
pvMie  affinsy  he  waa  enabled  aneoesafblty  to  ae* 
amne  lib  lhfher*a  authority  over      eoaDade  of 

the  state.  The  ancient  partizans  of  Cosmo,  who 
in  hia  declining  years  iiad  occupied  the  govem- 
iMit  mder  Lnoa  Pitti»  weie  leartred  not  to  ad- 
mit  the  control  of  Piero.  The  majority  of  them 
were  actuated  by  jealousy  and  selfish  ambitioiiy  a 
fiBwbjnioiepiaiaeworthjrmotiTea.  Oneoftime 
men,  Neroni  Diotisalvo,  by  givnig  Pieio  tha 
treacherous  advice  to  withdraw  his  property  from 
a  commerce  which  hia  health  precluded  him  irom 
auperhHepdii^,  led  Urn  to  min  many  of  hia  Flo* 
rentine  debtors  by  requiring  payment  of  loans 
which  his  fiither  had  advanced  to  them.  He  thus 
eoavoiliad  many  dienta  into  enemiea,  befim  he 
discovered  tlie  snare  iu  time  to  prevent  the  decay 
of  hia  influence* 
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Piero  displayed  more  ability  in  the  struggle 
which  was  now  «amed  on  in  the  public  councils,  ^ 
iHtmmk  Jhb  noMNNW  croiinWraad  tIio.£M|poii 
which  had  withdimwa  from  Us  hoivw*  On  die 

expiration  of  the  last  balia,  some  of  that  party 
endeavoiired  to  avail  tbeaudvMof  itiNl^estorati^^ 
of  tbe  constitatiopal. inagiataicyi4»^iteBi«»#ie 

state  from  his  influence,  Init  their  projects  were 
OfecHTttled  by  his  adlierents ;  and  thojtdU»an  foQMiA 
a  oonspuacy  to  effect  tbeir  purpo8aa:;hf« jnMaMi^ 
With  this  view  they  secretly  collected  an  armed 
6me,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  support  iioiii 
4liadak««f  Modana.  I?iawi»  hmofm^igm^^wg 
their  plans,  evinced  an  nnesppMni  Mftlvity.  He 
procured  the  aid  of  troops  from  the  duke  of 

Milai]^  and  from  Giovaani  H^^utiviiigjiiA  go- 
vmnad  aft  Bolomuu  Uk  mtdth  A^i^Bitttk^ 
Modenese  force ;  and  attended  by  his  son  Lorenzo, 
he  repaired  in  a  litter.  Irojn  his  couutrjU£S^i)UJii 
which  he  waa  uaiially  detained,  by  hia  inflfni|ti4l» 
to  JPl0ieiiee»  whm  hia  partaawnw  had  aaaembleda 
great  number  of  armed  men  in  his  palace  Mean- 
while lie  Jiad  succeeded  by  hia  iptrigues  in  winnii^ 
eirar  Luea  Pitti  to  Jbia  party.  That  amhitioi» 
citizen,  whose  talents  were  very  unequal  to  the 
statical  to  which  he  had  aspured,  was  seduced  kj 
a  hoDow  overture  of  a  wiatriimpiai  aUiance  wA 
Hm  Medici,  to  desert  his  party ;  and  his  associates, 
intimidated  by  his  defection,  sufiered  the  moment 
toeac^Msier  an  afpefd  toranvks.  They  wcveie* 
dueed  to  oonaent  to  an  aoGommodation  by  the 
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terference  of  the  existing  mgaiotj.  A&m  Ihkb  CHAP. 
PieiotM^  lilwpmbtod  mtil  ike  WMkm  of  mMrb.  ^^i* 

PART  II. 

tracy  left  the  direction  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
men  subservieiit  to  his  interests;  and  he  then 
threir  off  the  maA.  A  pailiainQnt  of  the  ]ieopto  1466 
wis  assembled^  the  public  place  was  filled  with 
soldiery  devoted  to  the  Medici^  and  a  new  balia 
ifM  nomhutoi  of  the  crasAum  of  PieroK.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  citizens  of  note  who  had 
shewn  themselves  hostile  to  his  authority  were 
lianished;  and  Luca  Pitti,  who  had  betrayed 
them,  was  only  exempted  fkom  the  same  sent6iioc^ 
to  drag  out  the  rest  of  his  days  amidst  the  univer- 
sal contempt  of  all  parties. 

By  this  TfBTolutiott  tiie  anthotity  of  tiie  Medici  ^^^^^ 
over  Florence  might  be  considered  as  finally  esta-  the  am- 
blished,  and  Piero  remained  the  acknowledged 
fnler  of  the  state.  By  succestiye  sentences  of 
banirimient  since  the  trinmph  of  Cosmo  in  1484> 
Italy  had  been  filled  with  Florentine  exiles  of  ad- 
verse parties*  Their  common  misfortunes  pro- 
dooed  a  recondliation  among  thorn,  and  they  suo- 
ceeded  in  instigating  Venice  and  some  of  the 
minor  powers  to  support  their  cause.  Piero  on 
the  other  hand  condrmed  the  alUanoe  of  Florence 
irith  Milan  and  Naples ;  and  a  general  war  seemed 
thus  kindled  in  the  peninsula^  which  the  pope, 
Paul  II.,  sedulously  strove  to  foment  But  after 
an .  uninteresting  campaign,  a  paeifloation  was 
conduded  between  the  contending  powers,  with- 
out any  stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  Flormtine 
outfams.   This  shurt  war  afforded  the 
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CHAP«  ment  of  tbe  Medici  a  pretext  &r  new  acts  of  pio- 
atrvtioA  iai  flereritjr.  Tli*  adHilrt|>Klk»r*<rf 

justice  was  openly  prostituted  to  piirposeiMyf  op^ 
pression  and  venality ;  and  Piero,  oppressed  by 
Ui  bodiljt  suffearings,  and  disguated  vhitk  the  tyran- 
dmAot  wietH  oopduct  of  Ma  own  faBowegs^i  dosaiMa Jih 
1469  ^  retirement,  amidst  factious  excesses  which  his 
iw^'WfUAiuf^  ifffflrwiitifift  bad  denied  -  hwffl  tbe  ppwar 

Piero  de'  Mediei  left  two  sons,  of  whon^^Aa 


M^'*'^  eldest,  Lorenzo,  was  only  twenty-one  years  of 
aga;  Giuliano,  the  seooad,  was  five  jraaia  jrouiiger* 
NotwMwtanding  their  extigiiieyoiitivtiielMBoflteia 
were  invited  by  their  friends  to  assume  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  state.  The  men  who 
under  Pie«o  had  engrossad  tbe  offiets  of  ■dmiaii 
tration,  and  whose  tyranny  had  provoked  his 
dying  indignation^  were  not  without  the  ambition 
of  ruling  in  th«r  own  aaiaes^  But  thegr  isk  UkU 
it  was  far  easier  to  maintain  a  power  cem^ted 
by  time  than  to  elevate  a  new  one ;  and  they  pre- 
lincied  the  abuMa  of  a  fiiM^tioua  goTaimealt  by 
which  ihey  hoped  to  continue  to  pvoflt  nlidar  tiha 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  young  Medici,  to  the 
love  of  their  country^  or  even  to  the  desiie  of  per- 
Bonal  independence.  Thay  thanfiom  haatraed  to 
offer  their  professions  of  respect  to  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano,  as  the  sole  rulaia  of  Florence.  The 
hiothaiia  foceived  the  duucge  of  ihe  state  -wiHi 

modesty  and  prudence.  Lorenzo,  who  acted  for 
bis  brother^  did  not  at  first  assume  to  himself  the 
aonduat  of  affiunip  bnt  Jafit  tha  nal  adminiHtmrtoa 
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PART  II« 

Studies  and  the  tastes  of  youth,  the  brothen^  were 
eonsteiily  either  auROuaded  in  their  palaee  by 
•H  the  men  who  ware  moat  dfetingnidied  in  Flo- 
rence for  literature  and  art,  or  occupied  in  charm- 
ing the  populace  with  bnlUant  festiTala.  Mean- 
wbila  the  pubUe  peaee  waa  Ibr  aevetal  jean 
whoHy  undisturbed,  except  by  two  seditions  at 
Prato  and  Volterra  which  were  easily  quelled. 
Aa  he  adTWoed  in  manhoods  heweirer,  Lorenao 
gradoally  Arew  to  hmwif  and  bis  brother  the  ezr 
elusive  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  a£&irs.  For 
nearly  nine  years  the  two  Medici  had  eiyoyed 
their  apkadid  dtatinetion  and  tranquil  fortiine, 
when  their  dream  of  intellectual  pleasure  and  po- 
litical security  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  explo- 
aioft  ef  a  iwrlttl  eonq^ney. 

Amonff  the  inreat  familiee  who  had  hitherto  c«Mpiney 
lived  in  amity  with  the  Medici,  were  the  Pazzi  of  147^ 
the  Val  d'  AniOb  QriginaUy  noble  this  powerful 
house  had  shared  the  general  exclusion  of  their 
order  from  political  rights,  until  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening  himself  by 
tiK  aDkaee  of  the  old  aristocracy*  had  obtained  a 

decree  for  their  admission  into  the  class  of  com- 
mraers.  Adopting  the  habits,  when  they  began 
ta  shafie  the  privilegea  oi  their  fellow  citiieas,  thtf 
Pazzi  entered  into  commeree.  lliehr  baric  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy;  and  they 
rivalled  the  Medici  in  weallh>  while  they  excelled 
then  in  their  iHttslfioas  deseent  Cemo,  to  se« 
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CHAP.  <^ure  their  friendship  by  the  ties  of  blood,  had 
^i'-  be8tow6dhkgrand<^ughter,the8hterofLoi^eii^^ 

v.,,..^^  in  marriage  upon  one  of  this  distinguished  family; 
but  Lorenzo  himself,  entertaining  an  extreme 
jealoofly  of  thek  gteaibuM,  had  punned  a  tery 
opposite  policy.  Gioyamii     Paixi,  one  of  tiie 
brothers  of  his  sister's  husband,  had  married  the 
only  child  of  an  opulent  dtiaen  who  died  intes* 
late;  and  Loreiiao,  to  piefent flie  soi^inJaw freni 
aggrandizing  himself  by  the  immense  wealth  that 
should  thus  have  devolved  upon  hia  wife,  catised 
a  law  to  be  passed  by  which  nephews  were  pre^ 
ferred  to  daughters  in  succession  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  an  intestate.    This  law  was  iniquitously 
gifted  witharetiospectiYe  force;  andthusGiovam^ 
de*  Paszi  was  deprived,  as  Lorenzo  designed,  of 
the  property  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  will  to  secure  it  to 
liis  only  child.   Loifenso  followed  up  this  injury 
by  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  the  Pazzi,  except 
his  brother-in-law  Gugliehno,  from  those  offices 
of  dignity  in  the  state,  to  which  dieir  rank  and 
influence  entitled  them  to  aspire.    He  thus  filled 
the  whole  family  with  natural  indignation;  and 
the  eldest  brother  of  Ougliefano,  Francesco 
Pazsi,  a  man  of  bold  and  violent  temper,  with- 
drew from  Florence  to  Rome  (where  the  Pazzi 
had  established  a  branch  of  dieir  firm)  to  escape 
from  the  pride  of  the  Medici,  which  Us  own  arro- 
gance ill  enabled  him  to  brook.   The  pope,  Sixtus 
IV.,  shared  his  enmity  to  the  Medici;  he  deprived 
them  of  the  office  of  bankers  to  the  HdySee, 
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which  they  had  hitherto  held,  to  bestow  it  upon  CHAP. 
Francesco ;  and  the  common  feelings  .which  aj)i-  Vn. 
imatod  ibe  pontiff  and  hia  new  agent,  soon  led  to  .ws^ 
^firequent  intercourse  between  them,  and  to  danger* 
mx&  machinations  against  the  rulers  of  Florence, 

Sixtne  IV.  had  been  raised  to  the  pApal  thxan^  [^^*" 
in  1471  on  the  death  of  Paul  IL,  whose  reign  had 
only  been  distinguished  by  his  persecution  of  the 
literary  men  of  Rome,  and  by  his  repeated  though 
meffiBdfcoal  effinrts  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy.  The  pontificate  of  Sixtus  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  scandalous  aggrandizement  of  his 
numefana  nephews^  or  iU^gitimste  sons;  whose 
eqnivocal  relationship  to  him  and  luxurious  ex- 
travagance increased  the  indecency  of  their  sud- 
den exaltation  from  obscurity  to  enormous  wealth 
and  possesnons.  To  form  principalities  for  tihese 
individuals,  Sixtus  had  filled  Romagna  with  trou- 
bles ;  and  had  occaaioned  the  Medici  to  feel  justly 
ahrmed  for  the  peace  of  the  peninsula.  They 

had  therefore  aflbrded  assistance  to  the  signer  of 
Castello  and  other  Homagnal  chieftains  against 
the  attadu  of  the  pi^al  £Emuly;  and  observipg 
the  formation  of  a  dose  alliance  between  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Naj^  and  the  pope,  they  had  in 
united  Florence  in  a  league  with,the  duke  of 
Milan  and  the  Venetian  republic,  to  maintain  the 
repose  of  northern  Italy.  The  opposition  which 
the  Medici  had  thus  raised  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  family,  had  inflamed  the  pope  with  violent 
resentment  against  them;  and  together  with  one  Hi,sb«reia 

of  hia  nephews,',  the  count  Girplamo  Hiairio,  be  ^^^p'"^- 
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^*  atrocious  plot  for  their  destruction.  As  the  result 
v^v^  of  an  open  inBorreciion  at  Floienoe  appeared 
hopdow,  it  was  resdred  to  hare  vecome  to 
assassination.  Francesco  Salviati,  archbishop  of 
Piaa^  who  had  some  causes  of  personal  animosity 
against  the  Medid,  eagerly  ei^^^ed  in  ttie  nader- 
taking ;  and  Francesco  de'  Pasci  repaited  te  Fio^ 
lence  to  mature  the  scheme.  There  he  succeeded 
in  indndng  liu  nnde  Jacopo  de*  Pasci,  the  chief 
drUs  house,  with  others  of  his  rdation,  to  enter 
the  conspiracy ;  which  was  also  embraced  by 
Jacopo  Salviati,  brother  of  the  archbishop^  by  a 
son  die  cdebMted  historian,  Poggio  BnicdoUni, 
.  and  by  several  ecclesiastics  and  adherents  of  the 

Pazzi.        _/r.  rj:::^.-. 

Tlie  dedgn  id  mi  eoiu^iratois  was  to  assassi- 
nate both  the  brothers,  Loh^nzo  and  Gildkmo,  at 
the  same  instant ;  for  the  murder  of  one  would 
otherwise  only  have  the  effect  oX^ttingtheotli^ 
npon  his  guard.  The  pope  thd<!^re  wrote  to 
the  cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  count  ^Jirolamo,  a 
youth  of  only  eighteen  yeai^  of  age  wiiiw  he  had 
just  admitted  into  tiie  sacred  college,  al|d  who 
was  then  studying  at  the  university  of  Pi!»>  to 
desire  him  to  obey  whatever  directions  he  shVuld 
fecdve  firom  flie  archbishop  of  Pisa;  and  Sahrlsti 
accordingly  carried  him  to  a  seat  of  the  Pai«l 
near  Florence.  The  conspirators  knew  that 
new  cardinal  must  be  wdcomed  with  puMie  enl^ 
tainments,  at  whidi  they  hoped  diat  the  Mediol 
might  be  found  present  together  and  dispatched 
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wbile  unfiiiBpictoiis  of  danger.   Jacopp  da'  Pmu  .chap^ 


for  Giuliano  was  indisposed.  But  Loreiuo,  as 
had  been  foresee^  made  wnnptooiia  ptepaiatimw 
loiBeeiveihecaidiinlatUsirinaatFieaole;  and 

there  the  conspirators  fully  resolved  to  execute 
their  purpose.  The  entertainment  took  place, 
bot  itill  Giuliano  was  ahMtat;  and  the  Paasi^ 
thus  again  disappointed,  and  despairing  of  secur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  younger  Medici  at  a 
noooad  telival  to  be  givaii  by  hk  brother,  n^dr^ 
to  diAv  their  enterprise  no  longer  than  the  fid» 
lowing  Sunday,  when  the  cardinal  was  to  be  pre* 
aent  at  hig^  BUM  at  the  cathedral  of  Fhnenees— 
an  oeearion  on  whieh  it  was  thought  Aat  neither 
of  the  Medici  could  with  decency  absent  himselK 
There  it  was  determined  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flMMtt  flokam  oiBoea  of  religiaii,  the  crime  of  a»> 
sassination  should  be  perpetrated;  that  the  ele^ 
vation  of  the  host,  as  the  kneeling  victims  bowed 
their  hendi^  shonld  be  the  signal  4)f  auuEder;  and 
diat,  at  the  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  the  ardiUshop 
Salviati  and  others  should  seize  the  palace  of  the 
aigniofy,  while  Jiaoopo  de"  Pan  was  to  raise  the 
city  by  die  ery  of  Kbeity.  Fimieesoo  de'  Pesd 
dharged  himself,  together  with  Bernardo  Bandini,  a 
daring  and  devoted  partizan  of  his  house,  with  the 
Mnnwinntinn  AfinifMi^  Oiown  Battista  hba^ 
tesecco,  a  condottiere  in  the  papal  service,  had 
boldly  engaged  with  hia«  single  hand  to  dispatch 
Lerenaot  while  he  mdentood  that  Urn  srardar  was 
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CR  APa  to  tskc  pfaMB  si  ft  ftitivri.  Bui  wh&tt  Mostomoo 

ftrand  that  it  was  before  the  altar  of  God  thatit  was 
umpvw  iatgndrfh^giiooki  AtdttobkHMiof  a  ip^  whoae 
Iwqiilriitylie  badeiyoyed,  hk  ownge  fiuM  Ioil 

The  soldier  declared  that  he  dared  not  add  sacri- 
kge  .to  murder  and  perfidy ;  and  his  oifice  was 
(mmnitltwl  tft  two  fwriffiiinitiiro^  who  had  not  tho 

same  scruples. 

When  the  appointed  morning  arrived^  the  cax- 
.  filial  Biario  aod  Loraiw.de' 
at  the  cathedral,  die  chmrch  was  vapidly  filling 
with  people,  and  still  Giuliano  de*  Medici  did  not 
ftppeer*  The  conspirators  begaa  to  dread  another 
4iHippomtiiieiit^  and  Fnmoeico  de"  Pa«d  aad 
Bernardo  Baadini  left  the  cathedral  to  se^  for 
him,  and  to  persuade  him  that  his  absence  would 
be  invidknialjr  remarked.  Every  feeling  whieh 
revolts  at  murder  and  treachery  is  strengthened, 
when  we  learn  the  terms  of  familiarity  on  which 
IheseiBeii  had  just  been  livmg  with  him,  whom 
diey  were  luring  to  death.  They  passed  their 
arms  round  his  waist,  as  if  to  draw  him  in  playful 
violenee  towards  the  church,  but  in  reality,  to  fed 
whether  he  bed  put  on  hb  eiunuM^  wfaidi  he  woie 
with  habitual  timidity  under  his  garments.  But 
Giiiliaao  was  indisposed ;  he  had  discarded  his 
armovr;  and  so  uosiispieioiis  was  he  at  that  hiNir 
of  impending  evil,  that  he  even  left  at  home  the 
dagger  which  usually  hui^  at  his  side.  As  he 
ODlmd  the  chmreh  aod  epj^foadu^d  the  altar^  the 
two  oonspiieilefi  dose  to  him;  die  two 
{Niestly  as»i>assins  had  al$o  &xj^  themselves  in  the 
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tkioiig  beside  Lorenso ;  and  whea  the  hmi  was  chap. 
Md  everjr  kMe  ww  teidng  in  mi^n*^ 


Giuliano.  The  victim  staggered  and  fell,  and  ^^^^ 
Fiancesco  de'  Pazzi  threw  himself  upon  ium  with  ^* 
ladi  hKiid  finnr*  thit  hdridcn  inffiotinff  ntfi  hin 
several  blows  with  his  dagger,  the  least  a  deaths  he 
grievously  wounded  himself  in  the  thigh*  At  tha 
ame  mommt,  the  two  priests  sttaeked  Imeuo. 
Om  of  Aem  stniek  at  Us  dnoat^  but  nedssed  his 
aim ;  and  the  blow,  which  only  slightly  grazed 
Medici  in  the  neck,  merely  startled  him  to  his 
jieftipce^  Bapidly  throwing  his  ckMk  about  his 
left  arm  for  a  shield,  he  drew  his  sword  and  cou- 
jngeously  defended  himself,  until  his  attendants 
esine  to  his  aid.  The  priests  then  lost  courage 
and  fled ;  but  Bcndtni,  his  dagger  leeldiig  with 
the  blood  <^  Giuhauo,  uow  endeavoured  to  rush 
«pon  .Lofeiiao>  and  stabbed  one  of  his  train  to 
the  heart  who  interposed  to  defend  him.  Lorenxo 
however  \^  as  by  this  time  surrounded  by  his 
friends  who  hastily  sought  refuge  with  him  in 
tiie  sacristy  and  closed  its  hcaieD  doom.  Mean* 
while  the  ^vliole  church  was  filled  with  conster- 
nation; and  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and 
silsnn  hid  no  sooner  passed^  than  the  friends  of 
the  Medici  collected  from  all  quarters^  and  con- 
veyed Lorenzo  in  safety  to  his  palace. 

During  this  scene  in  the  cathedral,  the  arcl;^ 
bishpp  Salviati^  with  a  strong  band  of  eonspirsF 
tors,  attempted  as  had  been  concerted  to  ^eize 

the  palace  of  the  silgniory  and  tlie  pecsona  of  the 
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CHAP.  magBtrates.   After  filling  the  outer  iqpartmeirtg 
•         im  iBSknnn,  tlit  anhUdiop  obtaiwd  try  m 
«  eaqr  ateiBabn  to  Urn  pamm  at  tbt 

gonfalonier  and  priors  who  were  sitting.  But  in- 
gtead  <rf inimediat,rty  attaokkig  them  he  heritatod; 
Mid.  Ma  ittubor  %e^aydlMH>^mi^  oonfoaioii,  Aaft 
c  »  ,3  suspicion  of  the  goniiEilonier  being  excited,  he 
rushed  from  the  hall  and  assembled  the  guarda 
and  servants  irf  tke  palace.  The  doon  were 
cured;  and  the  conspirators  were  furiously  as- 
saulted by  the  magistrates  and  theur  attendants 
with  such  mollejr  weapons  and  iostninifiDts  as 
ovorthm  ftnltiire  of  tiie  palace  allbided.  INspeised  and 

of  the  rnn-  *  *  ^ 

•pirator..  intimidated,  they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance^ 
and  were  all  mther  slanf^tsiied  on  the  spot^ 
hmled  fimi  Hie  wmdsfws,  or  made  prisoneim 

Jacopo  de*  Pazzi,  followed  by  a  troop  of  soldiery, 
sHempted  to  succour  them,  after  an  abortive 
effort  to  excite  the  dftiiens  to  revolt  by  cryii^ 
liberty  through  the  streets.  But  the  magistrates 
held  the  palace  until  numerous  citizens  came  to 
their  aid,  and  Jacopo,  seeing  that  the  game  was 
lost,  lied  into  llie  ooontrjr*  * 

The  fate  of  most  of  the  conspirators  was  not 
long  delayed.  The  archluBhop  Salviati  was 
hanged  finnn  a  window  of  tlie  pnUic  palace,  even 
in  his  prelatical  robes,  Francesco  de*  Pazzi,  who 
eshausted  by  loss  of  blood  firom  his  self-inflicted 
woimd,  had  been  obliged  to  confine  liiniself  to  liis 

uncle's  house,  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  and  sus* 
pended  from  the  same  phiee  of  execution.  Jaccq^ 
himsdf,  bdng  discovered  and  arrested  in  the 
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country  by  the  peasantry,  .was  brought  into  die  CUJA 
eily  ft  ftw  days  aftarwaidi^  9nA  ^Mlnily  amaMtad 
nitfa  mother  of  his  nephews,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  was  his  only  czime,  for  he  liad 
faAuedtoepgag^iait;  and  Ilia  whote  af  tttad^* 


vatod  iUHflf  of  Oa  Panri  were  onndeamad  ta 

exile,  except  Guglielmo,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lorenzo.  The  priests  who  had  attacked  Lorenzo, 
Oa  condottiere  Mooteaaoeo^  and  above  aavenfy 
inferior  persons  besides  suffered  death ;  and  even 
Bernardo  Bandini,  though  he  escaped  for  a  time 
ta  Constaotuioplay  paid  the  £Mfint  of  hia  dimaa ; 
to  Lotenso  had  aolBidcnft  infliianee  wift 
IL  to  cause  him  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Florence 
for  eoDecatmL  The  yaung  caidmal  Riario,  lathav 
an  iaatnimeBt  liian  an  aooom^Sce  in  ihe  conspi- 
racy, was  with  difficulty  saved  by  Lorenzo  from 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  iiiry  of  the  Florentine 
neb;  bntUaattendantiwereaMnalaflalybntehaied 

by  them. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  strikingly  displayed  iggy  d** 
iha  abfloluteness  of  the  Medieean  dominion  oTar  rutero/iw. 
the  will  and  affections  of  the  people  of  Florence. 
So  £ur  from  shewing  any  disposition  to  join  the 
PasBzi  m  revolt,  the  populace  were  fitted  with 
grief  and  ftiry  at  the  murder  of  Giuliano,  and  at 
the  peril  in  w  hich  Lorenzo  had  stood.  They  had 
flown  to  arms  to  defend  the  Medici ;  and  thqf 
paraded  Florence  for  whole  days  to  commit  every 
outrage  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  conspirators 
which  still  defiled  the  streets.  The  cry  of  ^'  PaUel 
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rA&T  IL 


SUte  of  the 


CHAP.  Pailel"*— the  amorial  device  of  the  Medici* — 
cnnti— ally  nawmnded  thiough  tlie  city ;  and  the 
mmory  of  ilie  tragedy  whAeiti  Giuliaiio  had 
fallen,  was  always  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  a  deepened  and  affectionate  interest  for  the 
aafiity  of  Lmnaiv  and  with  ma  attanihmaaHo  Mi 
person  which  lasted  to  his  death,  f 
.  When  Sixtus  iV.  found  that  the  conspuracy  of 
t]iePtesihad£nled,  .he  imniediatdy  fidlowed  o^ 
Aie  flagitious  p«rt  which  he  had  tahsn  in  that  plot^ 
by  disturbing  all  Italy  with  the  more  open  pur- 
suit of  his  implacaUe  ses^itiiient  against  Loranao 
dei*  Medici.  But  before  we  ohaerve  ihe  oontimiod 
effects  of  the  fierce  and  unholy  spirit,  by  which 
this  pontiff' disgraced  the  assmned  sanctity  of  his 
office^  we  may  pause  for  aisw  ntomenfs  to  notii^ 
the  condition  of  the  Milanese  duchy.  Francesco 
Sforsay  whose  enlighteued  policy  and  good  go- 
vernment as  a  sovereign  had  almost  atoned  te 
the  perfidious  career  through  which  he  had 
reached  Jm  throne,  survived  the  war  of  the  Nea- 


*  The  fiunily  arms  of  the 

Medici  were  six  golden  balls 
(paJlc  d'oTo).  Their  name,  and 
ibis  device  of  the  balls  or  pilU, 
seem  to  agree  strongly  enough 
in  referring  to  medicine  as  their 
(Higinal  occupation.  Yet  their 
flatterers  were  not  ashamed  to 
invent  lying  legends  of  all  sorts, 
to  reconcile  these  armorial 
bearings  with  an  ancestry  of 
lieroes* 


t  The  authorities  which  I 
have  consulted  for  the  domes- 
tic histoP)^  of  Florence,  from 
the  commcnccmciit  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi 
inclusive,  are  M acchiavelli,  IsL 
Fior.  parts  of  bb.  v.,  vii.» 
viii. ;  Scipione  Ammirato,  1st* 
Fior.  parts  of  bb.  3uu.j  xjuii.^ 
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l^olitaa  saoeenon  cnily  two  yean.  At  the  miH 
ment  of  his  death,  his  eldest  legitimate  son,  Ga- 
leazzo  Maria,  was  in  France  at  the  head  of  an 
may,  with  which  he  had  sent  him  to  aflstot  Loiiii 
XL  in  the  dtO  wars  of  that IdngdoHL  Batthe  ^^^^ 
quiet  possession  of  the  ducal  states  was  secured 
to  Galeazzo  Maria,  by  the  wise  measures  <^  his 
mother  Bianea  Visconti ;  and  hastening  his  • 

turn,  he  assumed  the  crown  without  opposition. 
Though  not  without  ability,  the  new  duke  had  Kei^afUs 
few  qualities  in  common  with  his  fiither.  He  in^  w 
deed  faithfully  preserved  his  alliance  with  Flo- 
rence, and  maintained  vigorous  order  in  his  domi* 
nlons.  But  he  was  rain  and  arrogant,  pnslBani^ 
mons  and  cmd ;  and  in  ike  detestable  tic^A  of 
his  private  life  he  closely  resembled  that  race  of 
odious  tyrants,  the  Visconti,  from  whom  he  was 
descended  in  the  maternal  Hne  In  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  he  repaid  the  affection  and  prudent 
counsels  of  his  amiable  mother,  Bianea,  with  base 
mgratitude  He  obliged  her  to  quit  his  court, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  which  he  had  already 
taught  his  subjects  to  conceive  of  his  wickedness, 
that  her  sudden  death  was  unirersaUy  attributed 
io  i>di8on  administered  by  his  orders. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Galeazzo  Maria  His 
might  well  countenance  the  belief  of  even  so  re- 
volting a  crime.  Wfafle  he  revelled  with  ferocious 
delight  in  the  infliction  of  frightful  cruelties 
upon  all  who  fell  under  his  displeasure,  his  de- 
baucheries were  attended  with  cireumstances  of 
intolerable  outrage,  and  carried  shame  and  deso- 
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CHAP,  kttpu  into  the  priacipal  houses  of  Milan.  Not 
oooteMltd  with  fiwdbly  tearing  wives  and  daugb- 

wvW  tas  from  dmr  lioMi^  lie  gloifad  ill  obUging  tlMb 
natural  protectors  to  become  the  instruments  of 
tbfiir  dishonor.  The  discaided  ob^ts  of  liia 
linrtality  wer»  thM  atMoidoiied  to  htt 

the  last  insult  of  the  tyrant  was  to  make  a  public 
.  bonst  and  a  d^ision  of  their  misery.  For  ten 
jmtm  Us  degraded  sufegeets  had  eadnged  his  atvo- 
eitiesy  whea  a  young  mm  af  neHe  ftmily,  Oivo- 
himo  Olgiato^  whose  beloved  sister  had  fallen  a 
Mcrifice  to  the  paesioai  of  this  nonster,  resolved 
to  rid  the  eavth  of  his  Grimes.  Hw  design  wea 
embraced  by  two  other  kindred  spirits,  who 
shared  his  i^juzies  or  his  detestation  of  an  insup* 
partaUe  tynomj.  As  Galeasao  Maria  was  mov- 
ing in  his  ducal  state  tlirough  the  church  of  St. 
Stefimo  during  a  public  festival^  the  three  coiispi- 
1470  mtora  fuddenly  appmohed  Um,  and  tegethw 
struck  their  daggers  at  the  same  instant  int»  Ma 
body.  The  tyrant  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  but  the 
abjeet  crowd  which  filled  the  church  wanted  con** 
fige  to  pioteet  their  defiveren.  The  aooom* 
plices  of  Girolamo  were  killed  by  the  guards  of 
the  duke  in  att^npting  to  fly;  and  though  the 
yonth  hiaiself  escaped  at  the  moment  to  his  home, 
his  parent  refused  him  the  shelter,  which  a  friend 
afforded.  was  shortly  discovered  and  ew- 
euted,  after  endoring  frightful  tortures  with  wfr- 
•haken  constancy  and  a  firm  conviotion  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause. 
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.  It  had  doubtless  been  the  hope  of  the  conspi-  CHAP* 
fiU^MTs,  that  the  people  would  fiaiae  the  maineiit  of 
HHBr  Ubentiw  ftm  tjfatmy  by  Urn  desOi  «f 
Galeazso  to  establish  a  repubUcan  constitution. 
fiot  the  Milanese  proved  that  the  debasing  influ* 
€Bise  of  a  Umg  fltrritade  bid  JisqiiatHiil  Hmmi  iut 
tte  taagftion  of  the  eonuMn  rights  of  IranumHy. 
While  the  ducal  government  was  paralyzed  by 
the  sttddoi  fiito  of  the  tyrant^  they  Boade  aot  the 
aU^lest  eftfft  to  strike  for  fimdom:;  and  Gim 
Galeazzo,  the  son  of  the  late  duke,  a  boy  of  eight 
years  of  age,  was  suffered  peaceably  to  succeed 
lum*  XhediidbaaaBmiiieolSaToy,tlie  widiNrof 
Galeaszo  Maria,  took  the  reins  of  government  for 
ber  child,  and  aU  the  states  of  Italy  assured  her 
by  tbflir  aiabaiMidoia  of  friMdflb^ 
*nie  r^fency  of  Bonne  deacrredly  acquivtd  tbe 
reputation  of  prudence  and  justice ;  but  her  sta- 
tkm  was  one  of  ezceediaig  difficulty^  lor  her  boa- 
bind  bad  left  several  hrotbers  of  dangerous  die- 
racter.  The  youngest  of  the  five  uncles  of  the 
infiuit  duke  refused  to  trouhle  the  duchess-mother; 
bttt  tbe  torn  others^  Skatza^  who  behl  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Bari  by  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
Ludovico,  simamed  the  Moor,  Ottaviano,  and 
Aaeaa^  leagued  to  xump  all  the  anthority  of  tbe 
atefce.  Geleaszo  Mirii^  wbo  knew  Aeir  mdesa 
ambition,  had  removed  them  from  his  court,  but 
namrdiatrlj  after  Us  deaih  they  hastened  to 
M3an;  and,  to  oir«ptbrow  tbe  gOTermnent  ef 
Bonne,  laboured  to  revive  the  old  quarrel  of  the 
Gnelfe  and  Ghibelins  by  declaring  themselves  the 
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CHAP,  supporters  of  the  btter  fiietion.  But  the  admi- 
^tration  of  the  duchess-mother  was  firmly  siu- 
tMMd  by  a  m#ii  of  taknts  and  piobity,  Cocoo 
SinMmeta,  who  aftar  jostiy  acquhring  tbie  oonfi- 
dence  of  Frimcesco  Sforsa,  had  served  his  son 
Galeazzo  with  equal  fidelity^  and  by  his  abilitieo 
and  irirtoe  had  nedtialiaed  many  of  the  caprieca 
and  extravagancies  of  that  execrable  tyrant.  ' 

Simoneta  was  now  the  phief  minister  and  chosen 
ooons^r  of  the  duGheaa^othar,  and  it  would 
have  heen  weD  for  herself  and  her  son,  if  she  had 
never  swerved  from  his  guidance.  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  ooueiliate  the  mides  of  the  yoong 


1477 


■ 

which  they  had  revived  into  the  council  of  re- 
gency, Simoneta  found  tliat  they  were  atiU  ph>t- 
ti^g  againit  the  duehem  and  himself  Penetrating 
their  designs,  he  caused  some  of  their  accomplices 
to  be  arrested^  and  the  brothers  then  tiew  to  arms^ 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  an  Inauirection  in  Iho 
capital  against  the  minister.  But  none  of  the 
citizens  joined  them;  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  from  Milan ;  and  one  of  them,  Ottaviano, 
perifllied  on  his  retreat  m  attempting  to  awiin 
across  the  Adda.  Through  the  influence  of  Si- 
moneta, the  three  survivors  with  their  principal 
adherenta  were  sentenced,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  regency,  to  a  banishment  in  which 
they  still  remained  in  the  following  year ;  when 
the 


fitiea  which  the  pope  ezdted  in  the 

peninsula  gave  them  but  too  favorable  an  occa- 
sion for  renewing  their  machinations. 


* 
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As  Sixtus  IV.  ^  in  his  rage  at  the  Mlure  of  the  CHAP« 
^tispiracy  of  the  Paaizi,  threw  off  the  mask  and 
declared  himself  overtly  against  Lorenzo  de*  Me-  v^-v««J 
dici,  he  did  not  even  attempt  an  exculpation  of  ^^aS^a 
his  notolrioiiB  share  in  that  plot  But  affecting  dl'^7dicT 
indignation  and  horror  at  the  outrage  offered  to  |{rf"^*" 
the  church  in  the  ignominious  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  he  immediately  declared  Florence 
cixconimnnicatedy  if  her  citizens  should  fiul  to 
deliver  up  Lorenzo  and  all  the  perpetrators  of 
that  act^  to  the  vengeance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  At  the  same  time  he'  published  an  ^  ^i^''^  zv 

aguinst  r  10  • 

alliance,  which  he  had  already  formed  against  the  JJJJJ;^^ 
Medici  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  with  J^^jjifj^ 
Sienna;  for  that  republic  too  had  some  petty  ^i^«fi«^ 
caus^  of  hostility  to  Florence.   War  was  now 
declared  by  the  league  against  Lorenzo ;  the  Flo- 
rentine territory  was  invaded  by  their  troops ;  and 
the  pope  reiterated  spiritual  fiilminationB  in  sup^  r 
port  of  his  temporal  arms. 

The  Florentine  government  vainly  endeavoured 
to  deprecate  the  violence  of  the  pontiff,  by  ac- 
knowledging their  fault  in  Iiaving  themselves  put 
to  death  the  archbishop  and  the  priests  his  ac- 
complices, who  were  subject  only  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  btit  findii^  this  submisijion  without 
effect,  they  had  recourse  to  more  energetic  mea- 
sures for  the  protection  of  their  state.  Preparing 
vigdvously  for  the  d^nce  of  thehr  frontiers,  they 
addressed  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  most  of 
the^  powers  of  Italy  and  of  £urope ;  they  repre- 
seiited  the  imquitous  conduct  of  the  pope;  'and 

VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP,  they  cuNivoked  at  FkNrenee  a  synod  of  the  Taiean 
farJIi,  ^^sy  appeal  to  a  geiiegral  coimcil  against  his 
tyranny  and  spiritual  sentences.  These  proceed- 
ings were  not  without  their  weight  The  king  of 
Franoe  and  other  princes  mnonatniled  in  a  bigbt 
tone  with  the  pope  against  the  prosecution  of  an 
unjust  war;  and  though  die  Venetians,  whose 
contest  with  the  Turks  waa  not  yet  condaded, 
abstained  from  adiTely  ei^aging  in  the  impend* 
ing  hostilities,  the  Milanese  regency  firmly  re* 
solved  to  suppcnrt  the  oaose  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me^ 
did,  and  flie  dttke  of  Fenaia  ondertook  the  per* 
sonal  command  of  the  Florentine  forces. 

Sixtus  IV.,  however,  was  not  the  less  strongly 
bent  on  his  purposes ;  and  bis  league  with  Fevdi* 
nand  of  Naples  rendered  him  still  very  superior  in 
strength  to  Lorenao  de'  Medici  and  his  allies. 
The  pope  gave  tbe  oonunand  of  the  nnmetooi 
forces,  which  be  levied  among  the  Romagnol 
signers,  to  Federigo  of  Urbino,  whom  he  had  some 
years  before  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity;  and 
Alfonso  didce  of  Cahibria,  son  of  king  Ferdinand, 
joining  that  celebrated  captain  with  a  Neapolitan 
army,  the  confederates  gained  several  successes 
against  the  Florentnie  troops  under  tbe  duke  of 
Ferrara;  who  proved  himself  either  faithless  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  embraced^  or  destitute  of 
military  skilL  Meanwhile  Siztus  and  Ferdinand 
bestirred  themselves  to  deprive  the  Florentines 
Fi^oti^  ^      powerful  aid  of  Milan.    By  their  intrigues 

iSr'''''  Aqr  induced  the  Adomi,  who  governed  Cj^poa. 

the  bBlanasfff  regency,  to  Hurow  off  that 


Their  is- 
trignes  to 
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9»iie;  andanumerous^army^  wldoh  the.d«eiiei«  chap.  . 
Bonne  dispatched  into  Liguria  to  sujppoart  the 

authority  of  her  so  a,  was  defeated  by  the  Grenoese 
yrittk  signal  disgrace.  Though  a  new  reTolatioA 
«ftemafids  placid  tkie  Fr^giKi  at  die  bead  of  tiMs  ^ 
jfovemment  of  Genoa,  the  coiitiuued  indcpendeuce 
of  that  iitate  was  equally  destructive  to  the  Mi- 
lanese anthority^  and  therefore  i^farious  .to  tk^ 
interesta  of  Lorenzo  de*  Mediei  and  Ws  coentry. 
:  The  pope  now  applied  himself  to  persuade  yet 
more  dangerous  enmiies  ihaa  die  Genoese  to 
attack  ihe  duoheBS-iegent  of.  Milan.  •  By  the  b» 
chinations  of  his  legate  and  priestly  emissaries,  he 
fdayed  upon  the  simple  devotion  of  the  Swiss, 
and  animated  their  religioas  and  warlike  spirit  in 
his  service  against  Milan :  as  if  the  contest,  into 
which  his  criminal  passions  had  hurried  him,  had 
fceen  ihe  cause  of  God*  Alargehody  of  die  Swiss 
iaraded  liOmlNirdy,  and  though  they  made  M 
one  desultory  campaign,  this  short  expedition  not 
mdy  augmented  the  reputation  of  their  prowesi 
in  Italy  by  a  de£eat  wiuch  they  ga^e  the  MihofWiee 
«  array,  but  embarrassed  the  counsels  of  the  duchess, 
and  effectually  diverted  her  resources  from  the 
auecour  of  Florence.   The  storm  whadi  thwai 

m 

ened  the  government  of  Bonne  from  the  Alps  had 
scarcely  been  calmed  by  the  prudent  negociations 
lof  her  minister  Simoneta,  when  the  uncles  of 
Hie  young  duke  of  Ifilan,  in  the  dianee  erf"'  ths 

pope,  and  attended  by  some  (xenoese  troops,  en- 
.te^d  Lombardy  from  their  exile.    The  eldest  was  1479 
^  WW  dead,,  not  without  suqpiiaoii  of  hinting  been 
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CHAP.  polMMied  bj  his  biother  Ludovico  tiie  Moor»  who 
^*    succeeded  him  in  his  tluchy  of  Ban.   On  the 

s^/W  appearance  of  the  Sforza  in  the  Milanese  states, 
they  dedared  that  they  only  came  to  deliver  their 
young  nephew  md  his  mother  herself  from  the 
authority  of  Simoneta ;  and  under  this  pretence 
they  took  possession  of  a  great  number  of  the 
strong  places  of  Lombardy,  which  opened  their 
gates  to  them.  The  court  of  Bonne  was  at  the 
time  agitated  by  cabals  against  her  miniiiter; 
aadt  at  the  persuasion  of  his  enemies^  she  had  the. 
weakness  to  .enter  into  an  accommodation  with 
Ludovico  and  to  invite  hini  to  Milan. 

When  Simoneta  leamt  the  determination  of  the 
duchess,  he  declared  to  her  that  the  part  which 
she  had  taken  would  entail  destruction  on  him 
and  the  loss  of  power  to  her.  Ludovico  had 
scarcdy  entered  the  capital,  when  the  prophecy  of 
her  veteran  and  .fiutliftil  counselbr  began  its  ful- 
^ment.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Ludovico  was  to 
oaiHie  Simoneta  to  be  arrested,  with  the  principal 
persons  who  were  attached  to  his  party.  After 
Kngering  for  nearly  a  year  in  prison,  where  he 
was  treated  with  frightful  barbarity,  the  old  nu^ 
lister  was  .finally  beheaded ;  and  Ludovico  then 
declaied  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  though  only 
twelve  years  old,  of  suihcient  age  to  assume  tl^ 
reins  of  government  for  himsel£  This  was  m^rdy 
to.  afibrd  a  plea  for  the  removal  of  the  duchess 
from  power;  many  of  her  counsellors  were  impri- 

«  soued,  plundered,  and  exiled  ;  and  she  was  timi^ 
driven  by  mortification  and  insults  to  withdraw 
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from  the  capital.  From  this  epoch  Ludovico  the  CHAP/ 
Moor>  Willi  the  air  of  directing  the  judgment' of  VII. 

the  young  duke,  usurped  in  his  name  all  the  au- 
thority  of  the  state,  and  became  iu  fact  the  sove- 
reign  of  his  nephew's  dominions.  His  alUanee  g^^tjt 


with  the  pope  and  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  ^l^iJ^ie 

placed  him  in  opposition  to  Florence,  and  that  Jf^e**^^ 
state  might  tbenceibrth  expect  to  .number  Milan  1480 
among  her  enmiesr 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Tuscany  Progr«tt  of 
had  been  for  two  years  exceedingly  unfavorable  l^ti^nu^ 
to  Florence.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  though  abso*  Disaster^  «f 
lutely  directing  the  affairs  of  that  state,  as  if  he 
had  been  her  legitimate  sovereign,  did  not  shew 
himself  at  the  head  of  her  armies*  His  absence 
from  the  field  was  probably  oocaaoned  by  his 
consciousness  that  he  had  neither  experience  nor 
talent  for  military  command;  but  the  want  of 
some  controlling  authority  in  the  Florentine  camp 
was  fatally  evinced.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  and 
the  chieftains  of  inferior  rank  serving  with  their 
bands  in  norentme  pay,  despised  the  interference 
of  the  republican  commissaries  who  attended  their 
movements.  They  consumed  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  passed  the  season  for  active  operations, 
ki  violent  disagreements  among  thmiselves;  while 
the  confederates,  under  the  dukes  of  Calabria  and 
Urbino,  ravaged  or  conquered  great  part  of  the 
FlcMrentine  territory.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  in /the 
midst  of  these  reverses,  did  not  however  lose  cou- 
rage.   He  actively  and  successfully  negociate4 
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CHAP,  flrir  tii9  $BtkUaiC9  of  Vaidee,  now-delivered  from 
Yi^    lier  Turkish  war ;  and  in  concert  with  that  re- 
piibMc,  Jie  j^aimed  the  fevival  of  the  Angevin 
littteiiahnMi  upon  NapIeB.   Though  the  Venetkmi 

still  hung  hack  from  becoming  principals  in  the 
war,  their  ambassadors,  together  with  those  of 
Fhxrene^  made  overtores  to  Regnier  11^  duke  ^ 
Lorraine,  on  whom  the  Angevin  rights  had  de- 
volved through  the  female  line ;  and  that  prince 
engeriy  listened  to  their  propoaak. 
Bat  the  peojde  of  Floienee  did  not  share  the 
fit?*'**"  spirit  of  their  leader.  Their  state  was  exhaui>tcd 
and  desolated,  their  commerce  was  almost  de« 
fltroyed;  and  their  borthena  were  hourly  beeomfa^ 
more  ruinous,  in  the  support  of  au  uufortuiiate 
war ;  which  had  been  undertaken  and  endured, 
not  to  protect  the  true  interests  of  FloreMe,  bnt 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  individual  who  go- 
verned them.  They  began  openly  to  manifest 
their disgosi  and  discontent;  and  Lorenso,  after 
tfie  alarming  experience  of  two  diaastrona  cann 
paigns  and  the  loss  of  the  Milanese  alliance,  had 
to  dread  the  change  of  the  popular  attection  and 
overthrow  of  his  own  aothorify.  Some  deci^ 
sive  step  became  necessary  on  his  part,  when  the 
inaction  of  a  truce,  which  was  unexpectedly  pro^ 
posed  by  the  duke  of  Calabria^  gave  the  people  a 
dangerous  Idinre  to  brood  over  their  distresses. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities,  however,  more  fortu- 
natdy  afforded  him  an  opening  for  the  adoptkm 
of  a  meaiioreft  than  whidi  ihae  appeared  no  other 
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V9fle^  and  to  coonnit  himedf  into  tlui  hands  of  ^^^^ 

king  Ferdinand,  though  his  avowed  enemy,  with  ISe'kmg  o'f 
the  hope  of  discovering  how  that  monarch  was  JI^n^i'A*^ 
aaoreily  affected,  and  of  pewndfng  him  of  tto  L^r,;^^^^ 
impolicy  of  continuing  a  war,  the  prolongation  of  ^'^^ 
which  could  gratify  only  the  rancour  of  the  ppn-* 
ti£  or  hia  deaiio  of  aggnindising  taii^^ 

Thia  enterprise  was  not  witlioat  its  irasffihisi^ 
danger  from  the  faithless  temper  of  Ferdinand; 
but  Lorenzo  probahly  judged,  with  the  pcoetiiif 
Hen  and  foresight  which  marked  his  diarocter« 
that  the  interests  of  that  prince  would  render  him 
favorable  to  a  pacificalion^  By  voluntarily  absent* 
i^g  ldmadf  from  Flor^nee^  he  would  both  convince 
the  world  tiiat  he  was  not  the  tyrant  ofhia  countryj 
who  feared  to  trust  himself  among  enemies  undeff 
the  simple  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  an  amhasaaHf 
dor;  and  that,  if  necessary,  he  was  prepaiedte 
make  a  noble  devotion  of  his  safety  and  life  to  the 
interests  of  his  feUow-citizens,  who  had  i^uffered 
so  much  in  his  personal  eause.  He  accordingly 

quitted  Florence,  and  being  provided  with  formal 
authority  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  repuhUg  with 
the  king,  passed  by  sea  to  Naplesk,  where  he  way 
received  with  distinguished  honors. 

Ferdinand  had  entered  into  the  war  against  L#0t  nej»er- 
renne  de'  Medid  merely  from  the  ordinary  mo-  dinaj!dto 
tives  of  amintion,  and  not,  like  Sixtns^  for  tb^ 
indulgence  of  personal  animosity.    He  therefore 
desired  to  pursue. the  cont^  no  longer  thai^ 
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KAET  lu  demand  peace.    His  son  the  duke  of  Ca- 

Iftbm,  duriDg  his  campaigns  in  Tuscany,  had 
aoqnhed  so  decided  an  aaoendancy  in  the  fiustioas 
.  of  Sienna,  that  he  hoped  to  establish  his  sovereign 
authority  over  that  stormy  commonwealth.  Since 
tiie  revolt  of  Genoa  from  Mikuif  that  repaUic  alao 
had  ftllen  much  into  dependanee  upon  Naples ; 
and  the  revolution  in  the  Milanese  government 
luid  been  the  meana  of  extending  the  same  influ- 
tace  into  Lombardy.  To  pursue  Ida  lutriguea  ht 
these  several  quarters,  and  to  strengthen  a  grow- 
ing power,  the  repose  of  a  peace  was  necessary  to 
Ferdinand.  No  olgect  remained  to  induce  Una 
to  continue  the  war;  and  he  was  therefore  the 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  Lo- 
renzo, whose  attractive  quaUties  perhaps  gained 
upon  his  personal  regard,  and  whose  suggestions 
had  certainly  more  weight  upon  his  fears.  Lo- 
lenao  reminded  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which 
ids  throne  was  exposed  from  the  dalnu  of  tlio 
house  of  Aiijoii :  that  it  was  easier  for  the  Floren- 
tines to  revenge  themselves  against  their  enemies^ 
by  caflittg  in  a  French  prince  who  pretended  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  than  it  would  be  to  protect 
Italy  afterwards  from  the  consequences  of  thug 
introducing  a  foftdga  power  to  mingle  in  her 
quarrels;  and  that  the  common  interests  of  the 
Florentines  and  of  Ferdinand  himself  should  teach 
them  to  prefer  a  fiuthful  alliance  with  each  other, 
to  a  senseless  war  between  their  states.  These 
considerations  were  not  new  to  the  king^  and 
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made  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  But  fie  CHAP, 
detaiuad  Lorenzo  at  his  courts  to  observe  whether 
fab  remoTal  from  Florence  produced  any  revolu- 
Hon  there.  Finding  tliat  state,  on  the  contrary,  ' 
ooniinue  its  tranquil  obedience  to  the  Medicean 
party  even  in  the  absence  of  its  chief,  Ferdinand 
a%ned  a  peaee  with  him  as  Ihe  ambaseador  of  his 
republic^  restored  all  his  conquests,  and  inter- 
changed a  mutual  -guarantee  of  dominion,  upon 
the  simple  condition-lhat  his  aon  should  be  taken 
into  Florentine  pay  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
aOftOO  florins.  This  treaty  adjusted,  Lorenzo 
hatotened  his  return  to  Florence,  where  the  grate- 
ful joy  and  increased  affection  of  the  people  en- 
thusiastically greeted  him>  on  the  successful  ter- 
minaticm  of  his  mission,  as  the  benefiictor  and  sa- 
viour of  his  country. 

But  peace  with  Ferdinand  did  not  release  Flo-  TbecmMii. 
i«nce  from  more  than  one  cause  of  aaxiety«  The  slate  still 
pope  was  still  obstinately  resolved  to  pursue  Lo^ 
renzo  de'  Medici  to  destruction  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  and  the  duke  of  Calabria^  instead  of 
withdrawing  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  Tuscany, 
remained  at  Sienna,  weaving  his  toils  about  that 
republic,  and  still  menacing  the  surrounding 
country.  But  just  when  Lorenao  had  most  reap 
sou  to  dread  an  approaching  crisis,  an  event  sud* 
denly  occurred  which  paralyzed  all  Italy  with 
terror,  induced  the  pope  at  once  in  his  panic  to 
abandon  the  indulgence  of  his  rancour,'  and 
obliged  the  duke  of  CaJabiia  to  evacuate  Sienna 
and  to  march  to  the  defence  of  his  father's  domi- 
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a  fonnidable  Turkish  army.  Mahomet  IL,  who 
WIS  stili  living,  and  who  daimed  the  pcoviaoes  ot 
wiuthera  Italy  as  andent  deptindteciaS'  ^  -iiie 

sceptre  of  ConstantillOple,  seriously  meditated 
the  subjugatioa  at  all  Italy ;  and  his , wterprij^^ 
ilgalBBtOtiinio  was  mdy  intaoded  as  *jgvalndartnt 

more^^xtcnsive  phins  of  conquest,  undertake 
ing  it  he  waa  instigated  by  the  V  €uetiaii&»  w  ho  ^ 
timr  jeala«isy  of  the  kta  KeootfeiU«t»9».totiHM 
Lovanio  de*  Medtd  and  FerdiBi&dtff  Kaptas,  did 
not  hesitate  to  concert  the  ruin  of  the  latter,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  delivering  the  whnll>  jaftHiillft 
isto  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  modem  decay  of  the  Otto-» 
iiify.  man  power,  to  conceive  the  fear  and  horror  which, 
doling  the  fifteenth  centiU7»  ite  gigantic  and 
growth  prodnoad  throughout  Christendom.  Six- 
tus  IV«,  to  whose  distempered  apprehension  the 
Turks  seem^  already  at  the  gates  of  RoflS^  ad* 
dressed  bnlb  to  all  Christiaii  prinees,  and  espe^ 
cially  to  the  powers  of  Itiily,  earnestly  exhorting 
them  to  peace  among  themselves  and  oommoa 
war  against  the  infideb.  In  his  tenor  he  s^  them 
the  example  by  voluntarily  oflfering  to  accept  the 
submission  of  the  Florentines,  which  he  had  hi<« 
therto  so  ohstinaldly  reAised.  A  sdenm  embwyr 
was  accordingly  s^t  to  him  of  some  of  the  prin* 
cipal  citizens  of  Florence,  who  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  oonfiassed  that  their  state  had  sinned 
against  the  chureh,  and  implored  his  pardon* 
The  haughty  pontiff  in  reply  reproadied  them  in 
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violent  terms  for  their  disobedience  to  the  Holy  CHAP. 
See,  but  concluded  by  granting  them  absoluliao, 
nmoraig  Ite  interdict  ftom  tlMtf  eity,  an^  ^^^^ 
ing  to  equitable  terms  of  peace.  grmud  by 

The  Turks,  on  their  landing  near  Otranto,  Jiad  mJSS^ 
immediately  laid  aiige  to  that  importmt  city; 
and  as  the  place  was  unprepared  for  defbnee,  they 
in  a  few  days,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  the  people^  entered  it  by  the  breach  and 
amde  a  honiUe  masiacre  of  the  inhabitants  But 
immediately  after  this  success,  Mahomet  II.  re- 
called the  main  force  of  the  expedition^  leaviog  a 
garrison  of  aboye  floven  thousand  men  in 
Otranto.  The  duke  of  Calabria,  being  hastily 
summoned  by  his  iather  with  bis  army  from  Tus- 
cany and  joined  by  nomeroos  veinforcements^  laid 
mege  to  the  Turkish  garrison  by  land  and  sea. 
The  infidels  had  however  already  assembled  a 
powerful  armament  with  25,000  troops  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Adriatic^  to  relioTe  Otranto 
and  pursue  their  conquests  in  Italy,  when  an 
abrupt  termination  was  put  to  their  designs  by 
the  death  of  Mahomet  Ih,  and  the  civil  war  wlueJi  1481 
broke  out  between  his  sons.  Despairing  of  suc- 
cour during  this  distracted  state  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  Turkish  gairison  of  Otranto  capitu* 
hied  upon  honetaUe  tenna^  which  were  howev^ 
immediately  violated. 

The  death  of  MiAomet  IL,  the  fierce  conqueror  Renewed 
of  Constantinople,  was  hailed  by  all  the  Italian  sfauun^ 
powers,  as  a  deliverance  from  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  Christendom  had  ever  been  ea^poscd*  Ac«. 
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CHAP,  cordingly  the  pope  was  no  sooner  thus  released 
^11*    from  the  dismay  which  had  so  violeatly  agitated 
him^  thim  he  immftdiately  labomed  to  distiirbihe 
repose  that  Italy  had  only  just  begun  to  enjoy 
suMe  the  late  war.    Thenceforth  he  gave  the 
tefais  to  his  ambition  of  aggrandiziiig  hia  fitvorite 
'  nephew  Girolamb  Riacrio,  count  of  Imola,  to  grar 
tify  whose  interests  and  passions  he  had  already 
so  long  embroiled  the  peninsula.   Sixtus  IV.  now 
found  a  spirit  which  responded  to  his  own  m  the 
councils  of  Venice.    That  ambitious  republic  was 
also  freed  from  alarm  of  the  Turkish  power ;  and 
grasping  at  an  esctension  of  her  territory  towards 
Tuscany,  she  eagerly  listened  to  the  proposals  of 
Sixtus  and  his  nephew  to  despoil  the  house  of 
His  leq^«  Este  and  pa;rtition  its  states.    The  Venetians 
todU^pou"^  ^ily  niade  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  Ercole^ 
B?te*!^**' the  reigning  duke  of  Ferrara;  and  the  pope 
1482  joined  them  in  a  declaration  of  war»  without  even 
troubling  himself  to  find  a  plea  Ibr  this  a^^fression. 
Several  of  the  minor  signors  of  Italy  joined  this 
league  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetians;  but  the 
king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  and  the  Florentines,  could  not  tamely 
suffer  the  spoliation  of  the  Ferrarese  dominions  to 
enrich  the  papal  family  and  more  especially  the 
Venetians,  who  were  abeady  so  powerful.  These 
four  powers,  with  other  lesser  states,  therefore 
formed  a  counter-league  for  the  defence  of  the 
w    duke  of  Ferrara;  and  thin  Italy  was  agitated  from 
ttitdjr    one  extremity  to  the  other  by  a  general  war,  which 
commenced  in  all  quarters. 
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We  sliaD  flndno  temptstion  to  foBow  the  erents  CW^i 

of  this  contest,  in  ^\  liich,  as  most  of  the  parties 
were  rather  lukewarm  allies  than  principaJfi,  the 
operatioiis  of  their  mercenary  armies  were  even 

more  languid  and  indecisive  than  was  usual  in 
that  age.  The  duke  of  Ferrara,  notwithstanding 
the  imposing  array  of  his  protectors,  was  the 
chief  sufferer,  since  his  enemies  invaded  and  dis- 
membered his  states  with  much  more  zeal  than 
his  friends  defended  them.  His  ruin  seemed 
hourly  adyancing,  his  protectors  were  gradnany 
abandoning  him,  and  all  was  prosperity  with  the 
league  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetians,  when  Six* 
tos,  upon  some  sudden  and  unexplained  caprice— 
whether  jealous  uf  tlie  republic,  offended  at  slights 
evinced  by  her  senate  to  his  nephew,  or  tempted 
by  secret  offers  from  die  king  of  Naples— destroyed 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  signed  a  peace 
with  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  guaranteed  to  the 
houseofEste  the  integrity  of  its  dominions.  Not^ 
withstanding  the  defection  of  Sixtus,  the  Vene-  1433 
tians  still  resolved  to  pursue  their  conquests ;  and 
though  the  pope  now  phiced  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  league  for  the  defence  of  >  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara  and  excoinnumicated  liis  late  allies,  thev  fear- 
lessly  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  to  support  the 
war  against  all  the  powers  of  Italy.  They  trusted 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  speedy  separation  of  a 
confederacy  composed  of  such  discordant  and  var 
nous  materials,  as  to  their  own  resources;  and 
thovgh  the  league  gained  some  trifling  advantages, 
such  nccess  brought  no  relief  to  the  duchy  of 
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CHIP.  FflCim^  wMdi  was  nfhimita<l  iHke  by  the  pre- 

sence  of  invaders  and  defenders.  In  effect  the 
^yn^  league  moa  approached  its  dissolution.  The  aiuoi 
gnm  weary  ctfthe  war;  the  duke  of  Femm  aaoafc 
be  ruined  by  its  continiianee ;  and  V enioe  alone  was 
obstinately  resolved  upon  pressing  it,  or  at  least 
MtaiiuBg  a  part  of  her  conquests^ 
Peace  of  UttdeT  tbsse  circumitances  a  peace  was  at  hM 
accommodated  by  negociation  between  the  Vene- 
tiaas  and  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  real  sovereign  o{ 
Ififaou  By  this  tcealy,  wtach  was  afterwards  rth 
tified  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  belligerents 
at  Bagnolo,  the  Venetians  were  left  in  possession 
of  acoDaideiable  extent  of  territory  about  Bo¥igo^ 
at  the  expence  of  the  house  of  Este.  The  into* 
rests  of  several  of  the  weaker  powers,  as  well  m  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  were  more  or  less  saerificed 
to  those  of  the  stronger;  but  the  pope  was  nm 
dissatisfied  than  any  of  the  other  allies,  for  the 
peace  ofi'ered  no  acquisitions  to  his  nephew.  Ue 
leAised  to  eonfirm  its  stipulationa ;  but  he  was 
now  incapable  of  opposing  resistance  to  them. 
He  had  already  been  alarmingly  attacked  by  gout 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  intelligence  ^  this  treaty 
is  said  to  have  thrown  him  into  a  paroxysm  of 
sutM  i^v '  P^^^^'  which  lia^tened  his  dissolution.  During 
1484  *  hia  whole  pontificate  the  sole  objects  of  Sixtus  IV. 
had  been  to  aggrandise  his  worthless  relatives^ 
and  to  gratify  liis  fierce  animosities,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  every  upright  principle  and  duty.  To  ^ 
accomplish  these  ends  he  had  shrunk  fepm  .no 
crime ;  he  had  felt  au  compunctiou  in  devastating 
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his  laiit  emotion  was  regret  that  he  was  compeUed 
to  leave  Italy  at  peace.  * 


•  The  indmdnal  of  thtir  body  whom  tho  oonB^  Pop*  idmk 

0C9|  VIII- 

nals  in  conclave  now  seated  in  the  vacant  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  was  in  character  and  habits  very  di&c* 
mi  firom  the  late  pontift  Innocent  VIIL  waa  m 
Indohnt  and  feeMe  hi  «fini,  aa  SixtoB  IT.  had 
been  active  and  turbuleut.  Like  Ina  predecessor, 
indeed,  the  new  pope  waaaoReamded  by  relativa% 
tar  whose  mtemts  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacriiice  of  the  public  good.  Seven  children  were 
the  results  of  his  various  amours ;  and  forgetting. 
Ae  decent  praetiee  of  hia  ehmrch,  which  mif^ 
have  taught  him  by  frequent  examples  to  disguise 
the  claims  of  these  objects  upon  his  paternal  afiec* 
Hon  under  the  plea  of  mere  oonsangumity,  he 
fatrodnoed  a  ninrel  scandal  mto  the  papacy  by 
openly  acknowledging  them  all.  But  neither  In- 
noeeot  nor  Ua  children  were  of  a  restless  and 
enfterprismg  tempemmflnt*  They  did  not  diatnrb 

Italy  by  their  crimes  like  Sixtus  and  his  family; 
and  debauchery,  extortion,  and  unblushing  vena-* 
lity  remained  the  only  reproaehea  of  die  papal 
court.  Innocent  himself  was  a  well-intentioned 
man;  but  he  was  constantly  governed  by  uni* 
WQOrthy  fiivorites,  to  whom  he  permitted  eveiy 

*  MacchiaveUiy  b.  viii.  pp.  couots  are  in  the  compUatioiit 

382 — 427.  Scipione  Ammfrato,  of  Darn,  Hiit.  de  Venise,  vol; 

b.  xxiv,  p.  lis,  ad  fin.  zxv.  ad  iti.  pp.  1 — 22.    Sismondi,  cc. 

p.  160.    Marin  Sanuto,  Vite  84,  85—88.  and  Roscoe,  Life 

de*  Duchi  di  Vcnoz.  pp.  1?!^?  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medicii  Tol.  L 

—123^.   Xhe  beat  modem  ac-  p.2SS— Sll. 
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suDied  by  the  vices  of  his  dependents. 
Wv<^/  Innocent  VIII.  had  been  indebted  for  his  first 
wiii.lf!*"'^  elevation  in  the  church  to  the  pationage  of  Fer* 
llfefc'^^*'  dinand  of  Naples;  and  that  monarch  natundly 
expected  to  find  in  him  a  faithful  adherent  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  the  popes  were  seldom 
remarkable  for  gratitude  to  the  early  founden  of. 
their  fortunes,  and  more  frequently  desirous  of 
making  their  former  masters  feel  that  the  rela- 
tions of  dependence  were  leversedi  Immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  tiaira,  Innocent  began  to 
assume  a  haughty  tone  towards  his  old  patron^ 
and  demanded  the  payment  of  the  feudal  tribute 
from  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  to  the  Holy  See, 
with  which  Sixtus  IV.  had  dispensed.  As  the 
breach  which  this  demand  created  gradually 
widmed,  the  ambition  of  the  pope  was  seduced 
by  the  state  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  to  attempt 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 
Discontent  Ferdinand  had  always  been  deservedly  unpopular 
poiitMiiir  with  hn  subjects.  Besides  the  general  rigour  and' 
~  cruelty  of  his  government,  his  reign  had  been  dis- 
tinguiidied  by  many  acts  of  bad  £uth  and  perfidy.' 
After  his  triumph  over  John  of  Anjou;  he  had 
violated  the  solemn  obligation  of  oaths  to  ruin 
the  barons  who  had  supported  that  prince.  He 
had  seized  the  duke  of  Suessa,  imprisoned  him, 
and  despoiled  him  of  hiii  states ;  he  had  inveigled 
into  his  power  the  celebrated  condottiere  Jacopo 
Piccinino,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his 
dungeon ;  and  after  striking  terror  into  the  no* 
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Ues  by  these  idqnitoiis  pfooeedingB,  he  had  ch ap, 

bruised  their  power  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  equally 
oppressed  them  and  the  rest  of  his  people.  The 
general  diaaffeetion  prodaced  by  his  tynmiy  wae 
moreased  by  the  character  of  his  eldest  son.  If 
the  Neapolitans  justly  feared  and  detested  the 
relentless  and  arbitrary  temp^  of  their  reigaing 
monarch,  they  had  stiD  more  reason  to  anticipate 
with  abliorrence  the  rule  of  his  successor.  Al- 
fonso, duke  of  Calabria,  had  already  shewn  himn 
self  more  tyrannical  and  croel  in  his  nature  than 
his  father,  and  tlioro uglily  vicious  in  all  his  pro- 
pensities. The  resentment  of  the  nobles  was 
aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  Tiolencea 
which  he  committed  in  the  royal  name ;  and  they 
n^ociated  with  innocent  YIII.  to  obtain  his  aid 
against  their  princes^  engaging  to  place  theic 
kingdom,  abeady  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  under  his 
immediate  authority.  The  pope  eagerly  counte- 
nanced their  discontent;  and  an  act  of  treachery 
atlannpted  by  the  duke  of  Calabria  shortly  gave 
him  a  feasible  occasion  for  commencing  hostilitie9 
against  Ferdinand. 

The  city  of  Aquila»  diough  contained  within  Their  r«roin 

•  *  "  napported 

the  Neapolitan  dominions,  had  long  enjoyed  a  bj^thepof*. 
municipal  independence  which  the  duke  now  vio^ 
lated  by  seizing  the  principal  citizenAobie  of  the 
place,  and  treacherously  introducing  his  troops  . 
%  within  its  walls.  The  magistracy,  after  vain  re- 
monstrances with  Alfonso^  excited  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  rise  in  arms ;  the  soldiery  of  the  duke 
were  either  slain  or  expelled ;  and  the  people  of 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP.  Aqiuia  th0D  impkHwd  the  papil  pioteetioii*  In- 
Boeent  hamediatdy  seat  a  body  of  troops  to  their 
de&uce ;  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan  great  feuda- 
tocief  and  hmm,  mw  aecure  of  his  aapport*  at 
the  same  tkne  aasemUed  in  a  general  eongresa  at 
Melfi,  aiid  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
eoimt  of  Samo  and  Aut<»iio  Petrucci,  two  of 
Ferdinand'a  own  miiiistero,  who  had  reaaoD  im 
dread  the  future  oppression  of  the  duke  of  Ca- 
labria^ secretly  entered  into  a  corresipondeuce 
with  the  imiugentSf  and  the  rebellion  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom.    To  give  more 
^ect  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Neapolitan  nobles, 
the -pope  endeavoured  to  gain  the  co-operation  of 
Venice.   Bat  that  republic,  averse  from  engaging 
in  new  hostilities,  yet,  since  the  war  of  Ferrara, 
eherishing  her  enmity  against  the  king  of  Naples^ 
adopted  a  middle  couraa    Her  senate  dedined 
the  alliance  of  the  pope,  but  suffered  tlieir  general 
Aoberto  di  San  Severino  to  engage  in  the  papal 
service  with  thirty-two  squadrons  of  their  meroe^ 
nary  cavalry. 

In  his  distress  Ferdinand  fonnaliy  applied  to 
Fhwence  and  Milan  for  the  aucoours  which  those 
states  were  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  him.  But 
to  the  consideration  of  Lcurenzo  de'  Medici  the 
hiag  might  lay  some  personal  daini^  and  it  was 
particularly  to  bun  that  his  solicitatiinis  were  ad- 
dressed. Lorenzo  had  lived  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  pope  ever  since  his  accession :  but  he 
was  not' the  less  averse,  finnn  seeing  the  papacy 
aggrandized  by  the  extension  of  its  temporal  in- 


AlliRnre  of 
Florence 
and  Milan 
with  Fefdi- 
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fluence  in  southern  Italy  and  by  the  M  of  Ferdi-  chap. 

VII. 


Band;  and  he  was  sellable  of  the  adrantages 


whieh  might  aecnie  tohis&ndly  ftomtiie  afflcnee 

of  that  monarch.  He  therefore  earnestly  engaged 
Florence  in  support  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  in, 
opporitioii  to  Innoeent  VIII.;  and  Ludovico 
Sforza  from  similar  motives  of  policy  threw  the 
weight  of  Milan  into  the  same  scale* 

None  of  the  contending  parties  or  tbenr  alUes  27^/** 
were  thoroughly  prepared  for  war;  and  Fcrdi- 
nsLud,  who  conducted  his  affiurs  with  remarkaUe 


mi 

hy  an  affected  moderation^  whicli^  although  they 

utterly  distrusted  him,  was  not  without  its  profit 
for  his  cause.  Retaining  only  an  army  of  obsei^ 
▼ation  to  keep  the  insurgents  in  check  without 
attacking  them,  he  dispatched  his  chief  force 
under  the  duke  of  Calabria  into  the  states  of  the 
church  to  unite  with  the  Florentine  and  Milanese 
contingents,  and  to  combat  San  Severino  and  the 
papal  troops  before  they  could  arrive  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Neapolitan  barons.  After  a  conside-  Bioodie^. 
rable  interral  of  inaction,  the  two  armies  of  the  LiMm. 
duke  and  of  San  Severino  met  at  the  bridge  of 
Lamentana*  So  ridiculous  had  Italian  war£ure 
become  that,  during  an  encounter  of  several  hours 
between  the  hostile  array  of  cuirassiers,  not  a 
single  soldier  was  either  killed  or  wounded ;  but 
as  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  at  last  pushed 
their  opponents  off  the  field  and  took  some  pri- 
soners»  this  bloodless  contest  had  all  th»  effiicts  of 
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6HAP.  a  Tictdlry  fbr  the  MeapoKten  prince,  wlio 

VU.    diately  began  to  approach  towards  Rome. 

Althon^  Innocent  VIII.  had  ambitioudy 
Tehred  himacif  in  the  design  to  overtbrow  the 
king  of  Naples,  he  had  neither  energy  nor  talents 
Sqx  the  succes^sful  conduct  of  a  project  of  such 
magnitude  and  difficulty.  He  suflfered  himself  to 
be  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  first  reverse ; 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici>  seizing  the  auspicious 
mmnentfiur  his  ally^  easily  sueceeded  in  terrifying 
the  imbecile  pope  into  the  abandonment  of  Im 
schemes,  by  insisting  to  him  on  the  danger  of  his 
position.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isabella^ 
the  soTereigns  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Aragon 
and  Ciii^tile,  who  now  for  the  first  time  began  to 
inter&re  in  the  politi(  s  of  Italy,  also  exhorted  In- 
nocent to  peace,  and  offered  their  good  offices  for 
concluding  the  war.  Having  inherited  the  crown 
of  Sicily  with  that  of  Aragon,  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  had  an  immediat^^  interest  in  promoting 
the  repose  of  Italy  for  the  security  of  his  insular 
dominions,  while  he  was  engaged  with  his  queen 
in  the  conquest  of  Granada,  By  the  mediation  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  the  exertions  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Rome  between  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples^ 
by  which  the  Idng  agreed  to  all  the  demands  of 
Innocent :  to  pay  the  disputed  tribute  to  the 
Holy  See  with  all  its  arrears^  to  pardou  the  rebel 
barons>  to  suffer  them  to  dwell  unmolested  in  their 
casdes  and  domains,  and  to  acknowledge  both 
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flmn  and  the  community , of  Aquiia  as  immediate  ciiap. 
feudatories  of  the  pope. 

But  it  wa«  farthest  from  the  intentions  of  the  11^^ 
perfidious  Ferdinand  to  observe  any  of  the^e  gon-  JroduK^ 
dttions.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  peace  wb»  se-  ^I^JSIbto 
pured»  he  immediately  imprisoned  the  count  of 
Sarno  and  Antonio  Petrucci,  and  under  pretence 
that  they  had  not  been  included  by  name  in  the 
proTisions  of  the  treaty,  confiscated  their  property 

and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death.  For  a  short  time 
after  this  alarming  earnest  of  his  spirit,  he  con- 
tinned  to  observe  some  respect  for  ,the  barons 
who  had  confederated,  until  having  assured  him- 
self that  the  pope  was  np  longer  prepared  to  resist 
him,  or  to  aflbrd  them  protectim,  he  seised  upon 
Aquihi  and  expelled  the  papal  garrison.  He  next 
caused  many  of  the  principal  barons  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  him  to  be  arrested  and  mas- 
sacred in  prison;  and  having  by  these  atrocities 
delivered  himbelf  from  the  fear  of  his  nobles,  he 
finally  threw  off  all  deference  for  the  pope  him- 
self, refused  to  discharge  thetrihut^  which  he  had 
promised,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  nomination 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  his  dominions,  Ipr 
nocent  dared  neith^  to  9hew  at  .  the  moment  any 
resentment  at  these  msnlts^  nor  at  the  audacious 
murder  oi'  adherents,  whom  he  was  solemnly 
bound  to  protect.  Three  years  afterwards  1^ 
was  induced,  by  the  hope-  of  assistance  frc^ 
France,  to  declare  war  anew  against  I'crdinand ; 
but  finding  the  French  sovereign  not  in  readiness 
to  wpIKNTt  hiin,  aU  his  hostility  waa  coofin^  to  th^ 
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CHAP,  promulgation  of  a  few  bulls^  and  dosed  by  a  new 
treatj ;  which  renewed  the  promise  of  tribute  like 
the  last^  and  was  similariy  violated  by  Ferdinand. 


»ana  bo  Aftci  thc  concIusion  of  the  Neapolitan  war,  the 
^;2fi^  repose  of  Italy  was  scarcely  disturbed  for  eight 
years^  u&tfl  the  too  fiunous  invasion  of  the  French^ 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her  independence 
and  grandeur.  The  peace  of  Rome  had  however 
left  one  partial  quarrel  midedded.   TUb  was  a 

dispute  between  Florence  and  Genoa,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Sarzana  on  the  confines  of 
tiieir  states,  whidi  one  of  the  Fregosi  had  seiaed, 
after  the  Florentines  had  acquired  the  place  by 
purchase  from  his  family.  Conscious  of  his  in- 
ability to  presenre  it,  however,  Agostino  Fregoso 
had  surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  the  town  to 
the  great  Genoese  bank  of  St  George ;  and 
Lorenzo  de^  Medid,  after  an  ineifectuai  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  place  by  negociation, 
resolved  to  assert  tlie  Florentine  rights  by  arms. 
A  petty  war  had  thus  been  produced  between  the 
two  republics,  and  soma  hostilities  had  taken 
place ;  until  the  more  important  contest  in  sup- 
port of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  suspended  the  as* 
sanks  of  the  Florentines*  The  treaty  of  Rome 
had  now,  however,  left  Lorenso  de'  Medici  at 
liberty  to  direct  the  forces  of  Florence  against 
1487  Sarzana,  which  was  besieged  and  tak^.  The 
war  had  afiiKr  more  disastrous  issue  to  the  Genoese 
than  the  loss  of  this  object  of  dispute.  The  pre- 
tence of  mediating  between  the  belligerents  af- 
forded the  crafty  Ludovico  Sforaa  an  occasion  of 
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carrying  his  intrigues  into  the  bosom  of  that  in-  CHAP, 

coostaut  republic*    Ue  engaged  the  doge,  the  ^^'v 

cardinal  Pacdo  FVegoso,  by  bestowing  a  lady  of  ^^^^ 


the  house  of  Sforza  in  marriage  upon  his  natural 
son,  to  place  the  state  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Milan.  But  though  this  new  coanecthwi  of  Fr»- 
goso  iiUed  his  fellow  citizens  with  suspicion  of  his 
designs  and  produced  an  insurrection,  the  party 
of  the  Adomi,  whidi  prevailed  over  the  doge  «nd 
his  adhemts  after  sfimous  conflfd^  Ml  precisely 
into  the  measure  of  which  Fregoso  had  been  sus- 
pected. The  ambassadors  of  LudoWoo  the  Moor 
were  penmtted  to  mediate  between  the  hostile 
factious  ;  an  accommodation  was  effected,  by 
which  the  cardinal-doge  abdicated  the  supreme  J^JJj;;^,^ 
authority  for  a  pension ;  and  an  Adomo  assumed 
the  government  of  Genoa  as  lieutenant  of  the  1488 
duke  of  Milan. 

After  the  war  of  Saraana  was  extinguished  by  General  re- 
tiie  capture  of  that  jdace^  the  gOTemment  of  \^t^mi 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence  was  materially  Medici, 
dwturbed  neither  by  for^gn  nor  domestic  trou- 
bles; and  during  the  short  residue  <tf  ids  life,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  administration  was  favored  by 
the  graeral  repose  of  Italy.   The  reputation  of 
his  personal  talents  and  Tirtues,  yet  move  than  his 
station  as  the  powerful  ruler  of  Florence,  certainly 
gave  him  a  great  and  honorable  influence  in  the 
political  counsels  of  the  peninsula.   He  had  es- 
sentially proved  his  power  to  serve  the  king  of 
Naples ;  and  if  motives  of  gratitude  were  incapa- 
ble of  actuating  so  odious  a  tyrant,  he  had  at 
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posed  for  peace ;  the  power  of  Ludovico  Sforza 


9i  Milan  was  yet  auffieieiiiljr  precarious  to  induce 
him  to  -court  tho  friaidship  of  Florenoe  for  thai 

duchy;  and  the  inclination  of  the  remaining 
l^eat  power  of  Italy — the  popedom — was  of 
oottiva  wholly  vi^gnlatod  l^y  the  chaiacter  of  the 

reigning  pontiff.  It  was  over  the  feeble  mind  of 
Innocent  that  the  superior  genius  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Jtfodiei  had  acquired  its  moat  inqportant  aacen^ 
dancy.  Feeling  his  own  w^kness  the  pope,  after 
-the  peace  of  Rome,  had  surrendered  himself  ahnost 
imfUcitly  to  the  guidance  of  Lorenaa  If  the 
diagnoeAil  abandonment  of  the  Neapolitan  baroHB 
by  Innocent,  and  his  pusillanimous  submission  to 
the  insults  of  f'erdinand^  are  to  be  attributed  to 
Medici,  hia  interested  counsels  redounded  as  litde 

to  his  own  honor  as  to  that  of  the  pope.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand*  the  moderation  with  which 
Lorenao  inteipoBed  in  the  affiuis  of  Romagnade* 
ssTYcdly  procured  fo^  him  a  high  reputatkm  for 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  were  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous to  Innooentj  in  securing  the  tranquil  ohe- 
dienoe  of  the  turbulent  and  faithless  signoiB  of 
that  province  to  him  as  their  feudal  superior. 

Loienao  found  his  account  in  rendering  these 
senrioss  to  the  pope,  for  he  thus,  and  by  giving 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  of 
Innocent's  natural  sons»  prepared  the  way  for  the 
eedesiastical  grandeur  of  his  fimuly.  The  graii* 
tude  of  Innocent  VIII.  laid  the  first  step  for  the 
elevation  of  the  house  of  Medici  to  the  highest 
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honors  of  the  Roman  Church.   At  the  ambitious  CHAP, 
adicitation  of  Loreiuso«  the  pope  acandaliaed  the 
«cligiou8  senae  of  the  age  by  bestowing  the  dignity 

of  cardinal  upon  his  second  son,  Giovanni  de'  1489 
Medici^  theu  a  boy  of  only  thirteen  yeacs  of  ageu 
The  pope  evinced  his  shaiiie  of  this  piostitntii 
of  his  authority,  for  he  laid  an  ohligation  upon  the 
boy-cardinal  not  to  assume  the  insignia  and  funo- 
tions  of  his  new  dignity  for  three  years  longer; 
and  still  Giovanni,  who  afterwards,  under  the 
celebrated  title  of  Leo  X.,  was  to  shed  increased 
lustre  over  the  letteied  name  of  Medici^  wa^»  on 
eoitering  the  consistory  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  the  youngest  man  who  had  ever  sat  in  the 
papal  college. 

While  Lorenro  de'  Medici  was  ihns  extending  Hi«  final  de- 

.1  n   }  '     o       'IT        1  •  i  1  stractlon  of 

the  power  oi  his  iainily  by  his  extenial  connec-  Florentine 
tions,  he  was  labouring  with  equal  solicitude  to 


his  government  and  to  perpetuate  the 
anthority  of  his  house  over  Florence.    In  the 

ambitious  pursuit  of  these  objects,  he  might  per- 
haps deceive  himself  with  the  excuse  that  he  wae 
only  providing  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  stat^ 
and  silence  the  inward  reproaches  of  conscience 
and  patriotism  by  appealing  to  the  g^mal  equitgr 
of  his  administration.  Yet,  to  the  memory  of 
•Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  must  the  shame  be  attached 
of  having  completed  the  utter  ruin  of  tbat  noble 
Jhbric  of  Florentine  liberty,  which  Cosmo  and  his 
sou  had  but  too  successfully  dilapidated.  It  was 
after  his  return  from  his  dangerous  mission  to 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  in  1480,  that  he  availed  him- 
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CHAP,  self  of  the  gratefiil  enthusiasm  of  liis  fellow  citizens  | 
in  his  faYOt,  to  deprive  them  of  the  last  remains 
of  their  andent  constitutioii.  To  avoid  the  » 
conveiiient.  remonstrances  of  a  popular  magistracy, 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  its  authority.  By 
the  operataon  ^  a  balia»  the  nsoal  instrmiMil^of 
usurpation  at  Florence,  he  abolished  the  two  re^ 
gular  legislative  councils  of  the  repuhlic^-4ha 
consie^o  di  popdo^  and  tho  MnaigUo  di  CTtnmam  % 
and  committed  Ae  ftmctionfi  of  ttiwu  iliiuieiMwiliill 
bodies  to  a  permanent  senate  of  seveaty  persons 
devoted  to  lids  will.  Hie  gonialoium  sad  pifaia 
of  arts  were  thenceforth  to  be  nomflrtted^liy  iMi 

assembly  ;  aud  though  these  phantoms  of  ancient 
liberty  were  still  retained  to  hll  the.j^oid  whieh 
the  total  suppression  of  their  oOiem'^MA  hkve 
occasioned,  and  to  delude  the  people  with  the 
forms  of  their  old  republic,  they  were  only  suffered 
to  pass  idly  through  the  vain  cemnonial  of  the 
hour.  At  length  even  this  Ulusion  was  insolently 
1489  exposed  to  the  public  eye*  A  gouiaiouier  in  re- 
tiring firom  offi^  liad^  in  coiqunction  witii  the 
priors,  his  eoDeagoes  in  the  signiory,  ventured 
without  consulting  Lorenzo  to  admonish  some  of 
the  inferior  magistrates  for  a  neglect  of  duty. 
¥oT  this  legitimate  exercise  of  authority,  the  gon^ 
falonier  was  himself  fined ;  "  for  it  was  considered,'* 
says  Ammirato,  audacious  that  he  had  acted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  prikce  of  the  goven^ 
ment" — a  title  now  first  recognized  iu  the  once 
free  republic  of  Florence. 
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The  interests  of  this  prince  were  a  superior,  the  CHAP, 
dignity  of  the  «tate  a  miniNr  conridtration.  Th« 
emmitfrdd  fira  of  Oie  Medid  had  stffl  coiitiai^ 
its  operations,  notwithstanding  the  political  gran-  JSi^ 
deiir  of  that  house.  But  in  thus  iaooiigniouBty  tl^^ 
BUBgHng  the  fundioiis  of  the  prince  and  the  mas 
chant,  Lorenzo  had  been  unable  to  superintend 
his  private  aft'ain,  and  they  had  Mk&n.  into  total 
rain.    His  fiwton  in  the  diflterant  capitals  of 
Europe  ridiculously  aped  the  style  and  expendi- 
ture of  royal  ministers ;  and  their  mismanagement 
and  extravagance  completed  the  consequences  of 
his  own  neglect.   The  moment  arrived  when  his 
banks  could  no  longer  fulfil  their  obligations; 
the  state  was  required  to  extricate  him  from  his 
embarrassments;  and  so  overwhelming  had  these 
become,  notwithstanding  the  immense  capital  left 
by  Connoj  that^  to  save  his  grandson  from  the 
disgrace  of  bankruptcy,  the  puMic  fldth  and  credit 
were  shamelessly  violated,    l  lie  interest  of  the  1190 
national  debt  was  diminished,  several  pious  foun- 
dations were  suppressed,  and  the  state  currency 
was  received  in  taxes  below  its  circulating  value 
to  be  re-issued  by  the  government  at  its  full  rate. 
The  bankruptcy  of  LmnMO  bdng  thus  averted 
by  that  of  his  country,  he  withdrew  his  capital 
from  employment  in  a  ruinous  commerce^  and  in- 
vested it  in  immense  landed  estates* 

After  these  transactions  there  is  nothing  either 
in  the  history  of  Florence,  or  of  that  of  Italy  in 
general,  to  demand  notice  until  the  death  of 
L^mnzo  himself.   This  event  was  hastened  by 
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CHAP,  constitutional  disorders,  which  appear  to  have 

hereditary  iu  his  £EumIy,  and  which  finally 
eaniedlum  to  a  premature  grave,  at  the  early  aga 
forty-four  years.  His  death,  which  was  frilowel 
almost  immediately  by  that  of  Innocent  VIII., 
oocunred  at  a  fortunate  moment  for  his  glory^ 
New  and  mightier  actors  were  about  to  enter  , oai 
the  theatre  of  Italian  politics ;  an  c  pucli  of  gigan- 
tic amhition  and  signal  revolutions  was  ajipioaekp 
ing;  and  the  general  settlement  of  the  £urop<m 
kingdoms  was  only  to  prepare  the  desolation  of 
the  peninsula  by  the  quarrels  of  foreigners.  Not 
all  the  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  which  were 
attributed  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  could  have  di- 
verted the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  his 
country^  and  he  must  have  sunrived  only  to  haye 
been  crushed  at  last  in  the  collision  of  more  over- 
whelming  powers,  or  to  have  witnessed  the  final 
degradation  and  misery  of  Italy. 
Enumieof  Tho  duuractcr  of  this  celebrated  man»  who  is 
of  Lweoxo  still  know  n  by  the  sirname  of  the  Magnificent,  has 
been  so  variously  stated  by  literary  and  political 
partiidity,  that  it  is  not  easj^to  gather  an  unbiassed 
estimate  of  his  virtues  and  merits.  On  the  one 
hand  it  iias  been  strangely  maintained  that  his 
attachment  to  Italian  liberty  was  as  distinguished 
and  sincere  as  his  love  of  letters ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  warm  advocates  of  freedom,  in  natural 
indignation  at  his  final  and  selfish  destruction  of 
the  iUrest  among  the  republics  of  the  peninsula* 
have  perhaps  not  always  been  just  to  his  many 
real  .ejfcceUeocijSS.   It  must  at  le^at  be  our 
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vour  to  weigh  these  opposite  opimons  in  the  CHAPj 
bafamce  of  historical  evideiice.   If  we  judm  the 

pakt  ii< 

personfti  quaUtiai  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici  hy  the 

standard  of  his  times^  we  bhali  iiud  that  few  of  his 
coDtemponiries  equalled  him  in  the  moral  beauty 
of  Us  private  life,  and  fliat  not  one  of  the  Italian 

statesmen  of  that  age  can  be  compared  to  him  in 
his  personal  exemption  irom  flagrant  and  revolt^ 
ing  crime.  His  mental  recreationB  were  chaste 

and  ennobling;  he  was  aficctioiiate  and  faithfiil 
to  his  numerous  friends,  munificent  and  courteous 
in  his  gencanl  disposition,  and  exemplary  in  all 
the  domestic  relations.  In  his  political  dedings 
he  was  neither  profligate,  nor  regardless  of  oaths, 
nor  cmel  and  Uood-thirsty>  nor  habitually  perfi« 
dious.  For,  as  no  distinct  charge  of  murder  of 
treachery  has  ever  been  credibly  established 
against  him,  the  iew  vague  imputations  of  guilt 
which  he  could  not  escape,  are  contradicted  by 

the  whole  recorded  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and 
should  in  equity  be  ascribed  only  to  the  dreadftil 
ftequency  of  such  crimes ;  to  which,  in  his  age 
and  country,  it  was  believed  that  no  politician 
could  scruple  to  have  recourse. 

The  private  character;  then,  of  Lorenm  de' 
Medici  might  even  in  our  happier  times  still  be 
deemed  unsullied  and  noble :  he  is  only  further  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  his  public  life  as 
the  statesman  and  the  protector  of  teaming  and 
genius.  Of  him  in  this  last  capacity,  it  may 
seem  scarcely  within  my  province  to  speak ;  yet. 
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CHAP,  in  noticing  generally  the  yefBfttflity  9mA  exieit  of 
VII*    hift  Uterary  taleiitii  and  attainments,  his  pure  and 

IS* 

eiquinte  tmsU  for  the  «rt8»  the  esthusiasm  of  hie 
ittldleetual  spirit,  and  his  splandid  patrcoiage  at 

pliilosophers,  scholars,  and  poets,  of  painters,  ar- 
chitect and  sculptors^  it  is  here  that  we  must 
rsst  his  tme  glory:  that  of  having  hoaoraUy 

associated  his  name  with  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
in  the  literary  history  oi  Italy.  Hence  it  is  that 
Loienao  do'  Medici  has  meriled  the  admiration  of 
centuries ;  and  his  panegyrists  have  done  neither 
wisely  nor  justly  in  labouring  to  daim  for  him  a 
■tore  uniyeraal  pre-eminence,  as  the  unerring 
holder  of  the  poHtieal  babnee  of  Itdy,  aad  the 
disinterested  promoter  of  the  happiness  of  Flo- 
lenee.  la  these  respects  his  reputation  has.  been* 
I  think,  grossly  over^rated»  andhisfame  inagreat 
measure  undeservedly  bestowed.  That  he  was 
an  active^  a  prudent,  and  an  acute  politician^  ia 
certain.  A  tone  of  moderation  and  justice  per- 
vaded his  transactions  with  foreign  powers,  and 
repaid  him  in  the  general  estimation  which  it 
secured  to  him,  and  even  in  the  ultimate  success 
that  it  unquestionably  favored.  His  ambition 
was  great,  but  it  rarely  exceeded  his  prudence ; 
and  his  thirst  of  power  was  not  the  mere  blind 
avarice  of  dominion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  die 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
his  equity,  obtained  to  him  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  a  remarkable  ascendancy  in  most  of  the 
cabinets  oi  Italy ;  and  therefore  his  eulogists  have 
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tik€iki  oceasion  to  descrilie  bim  m  the  Mimw  chap. 

point  of  the  Italian  potentates,  whose  affairs  he 
kept  ia  such  nice  equilibrium  a«  to  pi»T<iiit  the 
prepondeiBnee  of  any  partieular  state.'  But,  as 
Sismoudi  has  justly  remarked,  there  is  really  no 
auffioieiit  evidence  of  this  incefisaat  action  and 
eontrolHog  watchf uhiess  of  Lorenm  met  all  the 
motions  of  the  states  of  the  peninsula. 

With  still  less  foundation  has  it  been  pretended 
that  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  originated 
in  Ua  capadowi  mind.  Bat  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  Lorenzo 
even  steadily  patsued  the  system  ascribed  to  bun; 
and  we  should  look  in  vain  for  its  results  either 
in  his  habitual  maintenance  of  defensive  alHances 
for  the  security  of  the  weaker  states,  or  in  any 
other  of  his  negociations.  But  this  being  as  it 
may,  it  must  at  least  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
has  bestowed  the  commonest  attention  upon  the 
history  of  Florence,  that,  for  full  a  century  before 
the  government  of  Lorenzo,  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  had  been  distinctly  understood 
in  her  councils  and  put  into  practice  in  her  alli- 
ances. Hence  the  hatred  with  which  she  inspired 
all  the  tyrants  of  Italy ;  hence  her  usual  protec- 
tion of  tike  weak  against  the  oppressor,  her  fre- 
quent coalitions  with  the  minor  powers  of  the 
peninsula,  her  extensive  negociations  by  which, 
whenever  Italy  itself  contained  no  hope  of  suc- 
cour, she  penetrated  into  a|l  the  courts  of  Europe. 
The  enemies  and  precursors  of  Cosmo  in  the  Flo> 
rentine  administration,  the  Guelf  oligarcliy,  were 
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CHAP,  the  earlier  movers  of  a  system,  which  so  far  from 
originating  in  his  family,  rather  fell  into  decay 
tmder  their  selish  policy.  * 

I  use  this  term  of  selfish  policy  advisedly,  lor  it 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  the 
Medici;  and  that  it  actuated  Lorenzo  in  hia 
public  administration  to  the  exdusion  of  every 
opposing  principle  ot  duty  to  his  country^  and  of 
every  ennobling  sentiioent  of  patriotiamj  is  the 
iMrited  reproach  of  his  life.  To  his  pmonal 
security  and  ambition,  he  sacrificed  the  few  re- 
mains of  Florentine  freedom  which  his  ancestors 
had  spared;  to  the  aggrandiiement  of  his  fiunily 
and  the  extension  of  their  influence,  all  his  nego- 
ciatiotts  and  alliances  were  directed.   The  lustre 


*  Thovgli  die  gfwemmeot, 
of  the  Gttdf  oligaicby  was  ar* 
Iritrary,  its  poli^  was  enlight- 
ansd:  its  spirit  was  npnUican 
and  national,  not  paraonal.'^ 
There  is  therefore  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour  of  Sis- 
SMHidi's  opinion,  that  if,  in  the 
year  1447,  when  the  Milanese 
attempted  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic on  the  death  of  their  duke 
Filippo  Maria,  the  Guelf  oli- 
garchy had  continued  in  power 
at  Florence,  they  would  have 
nfforded  the  new  state  their 
protection,  nnd  liavc  drawn  Ve- 
nice into  the  satiie  cause.  The 
plan  was  evt  n  conceived  in  the 
councils  of  Florence  under 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  only 
over-ruled  by  his  private  friend- 


ahip  fiw  Sfena.  Thus*  as  Sis- 
mondi  oheerres^  a  great  union, 
of  interest  in  the  eanse  of  free- 
dom might  have  ogpimed  t» 
the  ambition  of  the  monnrcha 
of  £uropr,  the  wealth  of  Flo- 
rence and  Milan,  the  fleets  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the 
haidj  militia  of  SwitseriancL 
We  may  please  our  6ney  by 
carrying  the  speculation  a  cen- 
tury farther  nntil  the  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  imagine 
the  effect  which  would  have 
been  produced  on  the  desti- 
nies of  Enr()])c,  by  the  comple- 
tion of  a  cliain  of  federal  re- 
publics extending,  in  almost 
unbroken  connection,  from  the 
mouths  of  t}]e  Rhine  to  the 
gates  of  Home. 
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of  his  private  virtues  would  secure  him  from  being  CHAP, 
numbered  with  the  contemporary  tyrants  of  Italy, 
with  Gaieuso  and  Ludovico  SfonoL,  with  Sixtns  f^^^ 
and  with  Ferdinand ;  but  it  is  only  as  the  en-  ' 
lightened  patron  of  letters  and  art,  that  his  me- 
mory is  entitled  to  unqualified  admiration.  * 
The  tiuquiility  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  was  Prognoniat 

of  a  new  ivra 

not  broken  immediately  alter  the  death  of  Lo-  »« tj  ^  poh- 
renzo  de*  Medici ;  and  Piero,  the  eldest  of.  his  tiou  o7s»-' 
three  sons,  took  possesaion  witiiout  diffioulty  ot 
his  arbitrary  power.  But  amidst  the  repose  of 
the  peninsula,  the  general  aspect  of  Europe  every 
where  bore  indications  that  a  new  am  was  open- 
ing in  the  history  of  mankind ;  that  a  train  of 
political  combinatious  was  rapidly  forming,  more 
extenaive  and  grand  in  their  objects,  and  move 
formidable  and  overwhelming  in  their  probable 
results,  than  any  wliich  the  world  had  hitherto 
known.  Ail  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  after  the 
long  anarchy  of  the  feudal  ages,  had  subsided  into 
internal  order,  and  were  prepared  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  their  energies,  for  the  vigorous  trial  of 
their  fdative  forces.  France,  after  the  death  of 


•  Few  of  the  great  person- 

ages  of  history  have  hecn  aK 
ternately  judged  with  more  un- 
measured praise  and  relentless 
severity  than  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici. The  enquirer  who  would 
desire  to  weigh  whatever  may 
he  advanced  in  his  favor  or 
against  him,  might  perhaps 
phice  R(jscc)e  and  Sismondi  in 

VOI«.  u* 


the  opposite  scales  of  the  ba- 
lance ;  but  it  has  rather  been 
my  duty  to  study  his  character 
for  mvself,  and  if  1  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  in  several 
points  of  opinion  with  either 
of  these  respectable  authorities, 
my  dissent  has  at  least  been 
the  result  of  patient  examina- 
tion into  original  evidence. 
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Italy. 


Louis  XL  aad  during  the  ouiiority  of  Ut  md,  hsA 

acquired  a  new  attitude  of  grandeur  and  strength 
under  the  glorious  administration  of  a  r^ency ; 
and  tiie  young  aoTeitign  Chadca  VIII.,  on  aamuir* 

ing  the  reins  of  government  at  tliis  epoch,  found 
.  himself  the  powerfiil  niaster  of  a  great  and  well- 
organised  UngdonL  Tlie  whole  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  was  united 
under  one  dynasty ;  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
had  abeady  pbuited  the  yast  foundations  of  that 
empire,  of  which  his  wily  policy  meditated  the 
extension  from  Sicily  to  the  continent  of  Italy. 
.  Our  own  island  had  passed  nuder  the  severe  and 
vigorous  sceptre  of  the  Tudors ;  and  the  house 
of  Austria,  by  the  matrimonial  acquisition  of  the 
Netherlands,  had  arrived  at  an  increase  of  domi-» 
feion,  which  gave  a  dangerous  preponderance  to 
its  influence,  under  Msudmilian,  the  son  and  sue* 
oessor  in  the  imperial  dignity  of  Frederic  III. 

Thus  on  every  ,  side  the  rulers  of  Italy  beheld 
the  consolidation  of  gigantic  powers,  which  me-i 
^  naced  their  country  with  impending  destruction. 
As  long  as  they  were  divided  among  themselves 
by  their  miserable  animosities,  they  could  not  fidl 
to  perceive  that  their  general  position  was  one 
of  weakness  and  danger.  A  mutual  sacrifice  of 
jarring  interests,  a  common  oblivion  of  petty  dis- 
sensions, and  a  federal  league  of  all  their  monar*. 
chies  and  republics,  could  alone  preserve  the 
national  independence  of  Italy ;  and  such  an  asso- 
ciation^ formed  with  sincerity  and  maintamed 
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widi  good  fitith^  woald  be  abtincUndif  suOcmit  CHAF. 
for  tbeir  ptoteetioii  ftom  every  efbrt  of  fomgh 

ambition.  But  the  treacherous  and  selfish  spirit 
of  their  politicians  rendered  them  incapable  of 
founding  their  safety  on  the  btBis  of  integrity. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Italy  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  refinement^ 
was  not  graced  by  public  and  private  virtue ;  and^ 
vre  may  reflect  with  profit,  but  we  cannot  ob- 
serve with  surprise,  that  her  greatness  was  extin-  • 
guished  by  her  vices. 

The  destiny  of  Italy  was  often  influenced  by  PogeAiex- 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs ;  and  the 
successor^  whom  the  conclave  gave  to  Innocent 
VIII.  at  this  oritical  juncture,  was  die  most  de' 
testable  <tf  mankind.    This  was  the  cardinal  Ro- 
derigo  Borgia,  who,  under  the  pontifical  title  of 
Alexander  VL,  was  to  load  the  B4>m]sh  church 
with  its  consunnnatioa  of  iufimry.   Ludovioo'  Aite«ptor 
Sforza  was  rendered  peculiarly  sensible,  by  the  s(S^'t» 
proximity  of  the  Milanese  duchy  to  the  Alps,  of  league  for 

the  danger  to  which  Italy  was  esposed  ftojn  tiie 

ambition  of  foreigners.  An  alliance,  which  had 
been  established  in  1480,  still  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Fertm, 
and  the  Florentines ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce the  rulers  of  those  states  to  convince  the 
world,  by  a  joint  embassy  to  the  new  pope,  that 
they  were  determined  to  maintain  their  league 
for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula.  Such  a  measure 
might  have  induced  Alexander  VI.  and  the  Vene- 

b2 
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CHAP,  tiaiifl  to  unite  in  the  same  cause ;  but^  Pioro  de* 
^*    Medici,  who  was  utterly  destitute  of  his  fiidier*s 

prudence  and  enlightened  policy,  was  led  by  his 


bT^^r^-  pride  and  vanity  to  repulse  the  overtures  of  Lu- 
PSmS  doTico,  and  to  attadi  himself  exclusively  to  the 
king  of  Naples^  by  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  con- 
vert his  authority  over  Florence  into  a  declared 
despotism  under  a  princely  title.  Meanwhile  he 
had*  been  rapidly  consuming  the  inheritance  of 
his  father's  popularity,  and  had  already  betrayed 
the  jealous  and  tyrannical  spirit  which  might  be 
expected  to  giiide  his  administration,  by  banish- 
ing his  two  cousins,  (descended  from  the  brother 
of  the  great  Cosmo,)  from  Florence  upon  some 
capricious  suspicion. 
Alarm  of  Thc  Milauesc  usurper  soon  became  atarmed  at 
diJSlui^*  the  intimate  connection  between  Medici  and  Fer- 
^Ntpferfo  dinand.  Though  his  nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo, 
S^I^^  had  now  attained  the  ftdl  age  of  manhood,  Ludo- 
vico  still  continued  entirely  to  exclude  him  from 
the  government  which,  ever  since  his  boyish 
yean,  he  had  exercised  in  his  name.  The  young 
duke  was  feeble  and  imbecile  in  character;  but 
he  had  married  the  daughter  oi  the  duke  of  Ca- 
labria; and  the  proud  and  courageous  spirit  of 
the  Neapolitan  princess  ill  brooked  Ludovico's 
usurpation  of  her  husband's  rights.  She  appealed 
to  the  protection  of  her  grandfather  Ferdinand ; 
and  the  consequent  demand  of  the  Neapolitan 
king  that  the  young  duke  should  be  put  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  legitimate  authority,  in- 
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creased  the  distrust  of  Ludovico  at  the  negoda*  CHAP, 

tioa  between  Ferdinand  and  Piero  de'  Medici.  ^» 
He  endeavoured  to  secure  his  own  power  by  f^*^ 
persuadiiig  the  pope,  the  Venetkms,  and  die  duke 
of  Ferrara,  to  enter  with  him  into  a  league,  as  a  1493 
couuterpoise  to  the  union  of  Naples  and  Florence; 
but  still  apprehendfaig  the  insufficienqr  of  this 
measure  for  his  protectiou.  he  addressed  himself  He  inrilM 

Charlet 

to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  sealed  the  ruin  of  viii.of 
Italian  independence  by  inviting  that  monarch  itat/. 
into  the  peninsula. 

The  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Aniou  Claims  of 

Clrirl*  s  to 

to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  had  now  merged,  as  t>)e crown  of 
far  at  least  as  the  force  of  testaments  could  trans- 
fer  them,  into  the  French  crown.  By  the  prema- 
ture  death  of  that  John  of  Anjou,  who  had  sus- 
tiuned  the  claims  of  his  family  against  Ferdinand 
of  Naples,  his  father  Regnier  was  left  withotit 
male  issue.  But  the  daughter  of  Regnier  had 
therefore  legally  conveyed  the  Angevin  rights  to 
her  son,  another  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine  Her 
marriage  into  a  hostile  funily  was,  however,  so 
disagreeable  to  her  father,  that,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  grandson,  he  bequeathed  his  county  <tf  Pro- 
vence and  his  pretensions  over  Naples  to  a  count 
of  Maine,  his  nephew  ;  who  finally,  on  his  death- 
bed, transferred  all  his  possessions  and  rights  to 
his  cousin,  Louis  XL  king  of  France.  Louis  im- 
mediately seized  upon  Provence,  notwithstanding 
the  better  title  of  Regnier  of  Lorraine ;  but  the 
prudent  and  crafty  monarch  was  not  seduced  to 
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CHAP,  attempt  the  dangcnnu  HMertioii  af  the  mom 

splendid  but  barren  part  of  the  Angevin  inheri- 
tance. The  inconsiderate  vanity  and  weak  am- 
Ulioii  of  Chailes  VIIL  {nrepared  him  to  .enter 
wriOk  hyUHj  on  an  enterprise,  f!roin  which  faii^ 
fiithor  had  wisely  abstained ;  and  when  Ludovieo 
Stezasoliotted  him  to  assert  his  dsim  upon  the 
cfOWB  of  Naples,  he  was  eesily  tempted  to  engage 
in  an  enterprise  which  was  favored  by  the  pros- 
perity, and  might  he  supported  hy  the  lesouroesi, 
His  trcatj  of  his  own  kingdom.  A  treaty  was  speedily  ed- 
sfora.  justed,  by  which  Sforza  bound  himself  to  assist 
the  French  king  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and 
Chalks  gmunmteed  to  the  Mihuiese  tismrper  the 
poeiemion  of  his  authority.  Thus  finr  Ludovioo 
Sforza  seemed  to  approach  the  consummation  of 
hm  design  to  place  the  docal  crown  of  Milan  on 
his  own  head.  But  the  very  means  which  he  ea^' 
ployed  for  the  attainment  of  bis  bad  purposes 
brought  with  them  the  punishment  of  his  guilt 
He  forgot*  in  his  eagemese  to  render  die  FteaA 
the  instruments  of  his  ambition,  that  a  prince  of 
their  nation  was  a  competitor  for  the  states  which 
he  was  himaelf  unjustly  labouring  to  retain :  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  by  his  descent  fiNHnYalentine 
Visconti  claimed  the  ancient  dominions  of  her 
fanuly*  by  a  prior  and  more  legitimate  title  than 
the  house  of  Sforaa. 

As  soon  as  Charles  VIII.  resolved  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  he  abandoned  every  other 
consideration,  and  haatened  to.  aacrifioe  the  real 
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iatwfeito  of  Us  own  kingdoai  in  the  pmsut  of  chap. 
tlib  dUnieiioftI  entorpgha   He  was  ftt  opn  mat  ^* 

PART  1I« 

with  our  Henry  VII.  and  with  Maximilian  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  on  bad  terms  with  Fecdinauid 
iBil  Isabella  of  Spain.  To  aDthese  soYeieigiislie 
made  most  improvident  concessions,  to  bind  them 
by  tieaty  aot  to  disturb  bis  expedition  into  Italy 
or  the  peace  of  Fzanoe  in  his  absence.  At  fbe 
same  time  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  Christian 
Europe  for  his  attack  upon  Naples,  he  solemnly 
and  pnblidy  dedaxad  that,  after  the  assertion  of 
bis  jnst  rights^  it  was  his  ultiniate  des^  to  carry 
his  arms  from  Italy  against  the  empire  of  tlie 
Turkish  infidels. 

When  intelligaice  of  the  hostile  designs  of  ^^'p^, 
Charles  VIII.  reached  the  old  king  of  Naples,  he 
exerted  every  efibrt  of  skilful  negociation  to  «wS^ 
avert  the  stom^  09  to  strengthen  his  power  of 
reristing  it  But  tiie  presumptttons  monaroh  of 
France  haughtily  rejected  every  attempt  to  com- 
j^omise  his  claims;  and  Ludovico  JSfor sa,  who 
had  staked  his  fiste  upon  a  dangerous  alliance^ 

had  gone  too  far  to  retract.  To  all  the  friendly 
overtures  of  Ferdinaud,  to  all  his  representations 
of  the  ruinous  consequences  (tfsufferii^  a  jfoveigii 
power  to  enter  the  peninsula,  Ludovico  returned 
only  deceitful  professions  which  were  merely 
intended  to  gain  timeend  to  ward  off  an  atinck, 
untQ  he  ishould  be  supported  by  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  The  Venetians,  too,  who  becretly  de- 
sired the  humiliation  of  the  Neapolitan  dynasty, 
determined  with  a  narrow  policy  to  shelter  them- 
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CHAP,  selves  under  a  neutrality,  and  to  watch  the  pro- 
ffress  of  events.   Ferdinand  succeeded,  however, 

FAaX  II.    ^     .  ^9 

fai  winning  over  Alexander  VI.  to  his  alliance  hy 
bestowing  the  hand  of  his  grand-daughter,  a  nsr 
tural  child  of  Alfonso,  upon  one  of  the  pope's 
sons,  and  hj  making  other  sacrifices  to  the  anihi- 
tion  of  the  papal  family ;  and  he  drew  his  connec- 
tion still  closer  with  Piero  de'  MedicL  He  then 
fesolutely  armed  to  resist  his  enemies ;  but  he 

was  not  destined  to  encounter  the  storm  which 
menaced  his  house,  and  he  suddenly  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy  years,  in  the  midst  of  his 
active  and  vigorous  measures  for  defence. 
AiroDftoii.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
ofN.^e./  Alfonso  IL,  who  inheritmg  some  portion  of  his 
ability^  surpassed  him»  as  I  have  fbrmeiiy  ob- 
served, in  all  the  darker  qualities  of  his  character, 
and  by  his  tyrannical  and  cruel  conduct  had  long 
rendered  himself  universally  odions.  The  autho- 
rity  of  the  new  king,  however,  was  recognized 
by  his  subjects  without  opposition ;  and  he  im- 
Leer's  ^  mediately  confirmed  his  fiither's  alliances  and 
pursued  his  warlike  preparations.  As  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  French  would  attempt  the 
inyasion  of  Italy  by  land  or  sea,  Alfonso  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  under  his  brother,  don  Frederic, 
to  the  coast  of  Liguria;  and  at  the  same  time 
dispatched  his  youthful  son,  don  Ferdinand,  with 
an  army  into  Romagna  to  form  his  junction  with 
the  papal  and  Florentine  auxiliaries.  Meanwhile 
Charles  VIII.  had  caused  his  cousin  and  pre- 
sumptive heir,  the  duke  of  Orleanis,  to  pass  by 
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Ma  with  a  French  sqaadron  to  Genoa ;  where  by  cHAP. 
the  aid  of  his  treasures  a  magnificent  naval  anna- 

ment  was  already  in  forward  preparation,  while  a 
body  of  Swiss  troops^  which  had  been  levied  in 
French  pay  in  the  cantons,  joined  the  Milanese 
forces  in  the  same  city.  On  the  arrival  of  the  com 
fleet  of  Alfonso  off  the  Ligurian  coast,  some  tUiUaT 
unimportant  hostilities  ensued  in  which  the  Nea- 
politans were  for  the  ipost  part  unsuccessful. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  troops  were  pour- 
ing into  Lombardy  from  the  defiles  of  the  Alps ; 
and  still  young  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  re- 
strained by  his  counsellors  from  advancing  into 
the  Milanese  states  to  attack  them  in  detail  and 
endeavour  to  excite  a  revolt  against  Ludovico 
Sforza :  until  it  was  learnt,  too  late,  in  his  camp, 
that  Charles  YIII.  had  himself  passed  the  moun-  Batruoeor 
tains,  and  descended  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  rtu^ 
anny.  • 

*  My  authorities,  fi>r  the  pe-  h.  xxTiii.  cc»  1,  2,  h.  xxix.  In- 
riod  between  the  election  of  trodnetioo.  Roiooe,  Life  of 
Innocent  VIII.  and  the  expe-  Lorenio,  vol.  iL  ad  S40. 
dition  of  Charles  VIIL,  are  Sismondi,  cc  89 — 9S.  ad  p. 
MacchiaTelU,  1st.  Fior*  b.  viu.  1B2» 

p.  428.  to  its  dose  at  the  death  Mr.  HaUam  takes  his  leave 
of  Lorenio  de'  Medici.  Sci-  of  Italian  history,  **  before  as 
pione  Ammirato^  Ist.  Fior.  h.  yet  the  first  lances  of  France 
9LXT.  p.  161,  ad  fin.  xxvi.  ad.  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the 
p.  StOfi.  Francesco  Guicdar-  Alps but  I  cannot  proceed 
dini.  Hist,  d'  Italia,  b*  i.  ad  p«  on  my  way,  without  an  expres- 
41.  This  celebrated  work  sion  of  real  regret  at  the  loss 
opens,  where  that  of  Macchia-  of  his  valuable  aid*  The  li- 
Tdfi  closes,  with  the  death  of  mits  of  his  subject  engage  him 
Lorenso.  See  also  Giannone,  in  general  views  rather  than 
lit.  Civ,  del  Regno  di  Napoli»    in  connected  nanrattve ;  and 
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14  A  p   1^  ^didgnMBt  of  IritloKifliil  db  sffcs ;  wd  X  know  not 

PA&T  II.  cflMunly  Torj  concifle*  Bat  I  OKtenrivo  and  ooeniite  leom* 

km  eontkraoDy  lielt  niy  oUi-  kig,  hit  eDiightened  tad  pki^ 

ptiont  to  kit  Ineid  unag^  k>sophieBl  spnity  or  the  poel^ 

ment  of  die  great  ftotam  of  ad  kontiei  and  diaataned  do* 

ItalumkiatofydiiriDg  Aoaid-  ganoo  of  kb  atyle. 
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PROM  THB  INTABiaK  OP  CHABLBS  VOL,  TO  TBK  818> 
JBCnON  OP  ITALT  TO  TBM  BBimOR  CHABU8  f. 


PART  I. 

Vmofpo$9d  Mmeh  of  CharU$  VUL^The  MOmm  Ctmm  m 
mmed  by  Ludovico  Sforxa  on  the  Death  of  kit  Nepkm — En 

trance  of  the  French  Arvaj  nilo  Tuscany — Disaffection  of  tk 
kUtrentines  against  Picro  dt  Medici — His  abject  Suhmih^wn  U 
Charles  ViiL — Expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence — 7^ 
Pisans  fcrmitted  hf  Charles  VIII.  to  ihrow  off  the  Yoke  oj 
Florence — Adeance  of  Ckarks  VIIL  towards  Rotne — Terror 
mud  S%dn>u$$im  of  Alexander  VI, — Entrance  4ff  CAmrks  mU 
Rome — Amount  and  Composition  of  his  Army — Dismay  ^ 
AlfoMolL  ^  Nofka^  «ie  AfprmiA  of  theFmiek—Hk 
AhAxUkm  smd  Flighir^Fmriiamd  IL  Khg  ^  NufKeB^Hu 
vomEffarUiodtfmidhit  Tkrom  Ho  roArOM  to  ioGhim^oi^ 
quest  of  Naples  by  ChofUo  VlU^-^mpnidemi  Security  of  the 
French  Monarch— Alarm  of  the  Italian  Powers  at  Mi  Smeesf — 
League  of  Venice  agaaut  hiiu — Danu;t  r  of  his  SitiuUion — He 
resolves  to  return  lo  France  nnth  a  Part  of  I/is  Army^Narra- 
tive  of  his  March — Pat  tic  of  Pomoia — Glorious  Vicfory  of 
Charles  VIII.  over  tlie  Italian  League — He  concludes  Peace 
with  Milan,  and  re^passes  the  Alps  into  Franco— Ferdinand 
//.  attaoki  tho  French  troopo  •»  Napks,  tmd  foooten  that 
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Kingdom — His  Death — Frederic,  King  of  Naples — War  of 
Pisa  for  the  Maintenance  of  her  Freedom  against  Florence — 
Share  of  other  Powers  in  the  Contest — General  Truce  in  Europe 
^Singular  State  of  Florence  at  this  Epoch — Rise  of  the 
Fanatic  Savonarcda'-'He  acquires  a  prodigious  Ascendancy 
ever  the  People — His  despotic  Authority  in  the  State — Curious 
Occasion  of  his  Fall— Charles  Fill,  of  France  succeeded  by 
Louis  Xn. — Claims  of  Louis  upon  the  Crown  of  Milany  as 
well  as  that  of  Naples — Conquest  of  the  Milanese  Duchy  by 
the  French — Captivity  and  End  of  Ludovico  Sforza — Crimes  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  and  his  Son,  Ccesar  Borgia — Condition  of 
Romagna — Conquest  of  that  Province  by  Ccesar  Borgia — 
Designs  of  Louis  XII.  upon  Naples — His  treaty  with  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  for  the  Partition  of  that  Kingdom — Iniquity 
of  this  Alliance — Conquest  of  Naples  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards — Fate  of  Frederic  of  Naples — Extinction  of  the 
Aragonese  Dynasty  of  Naples — Quarrel  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  over  their  Spoil — Battles  of  Cerignoles  and  of  the 
Garigliano — Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples —  Truce  be- 
tween  France  and  Spain — Establishment  of  the  long  Dominion 
of  Spain  over  Naples — Continued  Atrocities  and  Success  of 
Caesar  Borgia — Death  of  Alexander  VL — Reverses  of  Borgia 
— Pope  Julius  II. — Fall  of  Ccesar  Borgia — Story  of  his  End — 
Repose  and  Servitude  of  Italy^-^ulius  II.  re'Cstablishes  the 
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Re^pture  of  Padua — FntUkis  Siege  of  that  (jgy  hy  the  Con- 
JiederaUs  under  the  Emperor  Manmilkm  R§  mhUtkiml  of 
ike  Feneikm  Ajfmre* 

Thb  entrance  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italr  might  CHAF. 
easily  have  heen  prevented,  notwkhstan^ng  the  VIII, 
disuni(m  of  the  peninsula,  if  the  powers  wb  held 
the  passes  of  the  western  Alps  had  steady  re-  ^S^^ 
solved  to  dose  than  against  his  march.  Bt  un- 
happily  for  the  Italians,  both  the  duchy  of  Jtvoy 
and  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  were  at  thm  e^ch 
snffering  from  the  disorders  of  minorities  andfche 
weakness  of  female  government.  Charles  ^as 
welcomed  into  Piedmont  with  distinguish 
honors  by  the  princesses  who  exercised  the  e- 
gencies  of  these  states ;  and  after  finding  a  mu- 
nificent reception  in  his  passage  through  Tujn 
and  Casal^  he  arrived  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  mt 
by  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  supplied  with  the  so- 
sidles  and  resources  of  Milan.  It  was  in  the  ca- 
tie  of  Pavia,  that  the  ill-fated  young  duke  f 
Milan  was  retained  with  his  duchess  and  childre. 
His  health  had  for  some  time  shovn  alarmii; 
symptoms  of  decay;  and  his  perfidious  xmct 
had  scarcely  accompanied  Charles  on  his  co) 
tinned  march  as  far  as  Parma^  when  he  was  r* 
called  by  the  intelligence  of  his  death.  Tl 
mysterious  iDness  of  Gian  Galeazxo,  and  his  di- 
solution  at  a  period  that  accorded  so  perfects 
with  the  machinations  of  his  uncle,  created  deo 
and  general  suspicion  that  Ludovico  had  causd 
a  slow  poison  to  be  administered  to  him.  Te 
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CHAP*  dnnieter  of  the  Moor  *  but  too  wdl  jiistffled  the 

belief  of  hi-  guilt ;  and  partly  on  the  plea  that  the 
v-*-vW  infimcy  of^fian  Galeazzo's  children  rendered  their 

miccessia^  inadvisable  at  such  a  difficult  crisis, 
lS^o'*^  partly  V  Thrtue  of  an  imperial  imrestiture  which 
d?.rof"ui*  he  had  Already  gained  for  iiimself  in  secret  from 

Maxini^ian>  Ludovico  Stam  assumed  the  ducal 

erown/yf  Milanu 

lie  trance  of      Meft while  Charles  VIIL,  turning  aside  to  the 

MTuxyTfAo  southvcst  from  Parma,  had  passed  into  Tuscany 
thfogh  the  Appenines,  without  opposition,  hy 
the  oute  of  Pontremoli.  When  the  French  army 
her  entered  the  narrow  territory  between  the 
montains  and  the  sea,  their  march  through  this 
difcult  and  barren  country  might  have  been 
arfsted  at  every  mile  by  a  far  inferior  force. 
Bi  while  the  whole  Neapditan  army  under  prince 
Fidinand  was  stationed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
th  Appenines  to  defend  the  entrance  into  Ro- 
ngna,  no  effectual  steps  had  been  taken  by  their 
a|es  to  oppose  the  invaders  in  Tuscany.  The 
p^e  and  the  Florentines  had  undertaken  to  guard 
til  frontiers  of  that  province :  but  Alexander  VI. 
up  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  Roman  state  by 
ai  insurrection  of  the  Colonna,  the  allies  of 
fknce ;  and  Piero  de'  Medici,  whose  incapacity 
nis  now  signally  displayed,  had  neglected  all 
nsasures  of  safety. 

'    Ludovico  had  acquired  He  was  indeed  himself  pleased 

thi   sirname  from  his  dark  with  an  a})pellation,  that  seem- 

coHplexioD,    but    it    agreed  ed  to  distinguish  him  ibr  the 

eqlaUy  with  the  fierce  and  per-  wily  cunninir  and  duplicity,  in 

»iu  qualities  of  his  nature,  which  it  waa  his  pride  to  excel. 
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As  tbe  French  approached^  the  Florentiiies  no  chap. 
logger  concealed  ikie  indignaiiflii  which  their  rnkg 


had  already  excited  hy  his  vaiu  and  insolent  de-  ^^^^^ 
portment,  so  different  firom  the  moderation  of  ^Thfinlr 
danemoar  which  his  fimdfy  had  m 
onsly  pieserved.   The  people  of  Florence  had  uHS^f 
always  been  attached  to  French  alliances ;  Piero  * 
de'  Medici  had  engaged  them  in  a  qoMiel  to 


whieh  tiiey  seemed  strangers;  and  flicir  disoon** 

tent  was  openly  expressed  at  his  rashness  in  pro* 
Yoking  a  danger,  which  he  wanted  either  the 
energy  or  the  strength  to  repel  Amidst  his  tea^ 
ror  at  the  popular  fermentation  and  the  foreign 
hostility  which  threatened  his  power*  Piero  forgot 
the  differance  in  situation  sad  ohancter  between 
his  fiither  and  himsdff  and  resolTed  to  imitsto 
the  conduct  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  averted  his  de- 
stmction  by  committing  himself,  in  his  celetaated 
mission  to  Naples,  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

He  hastened  to  the  French  camp,  and  threw  liim-  His  abjeet 

self  at  the  feet  of  Charles.   But  his  submission  to  <^'? 

VIII 

was  received  by  the  haughty  monarch  with  coUk 


contempt,  and  accepted  only  upon  the  most  dia* 
gracefol  conditions.  Though  the  Florentines  had 
no  army  in  toe  field,  they  hdd  the  fiostreBssstof 
Smrzana  and  Pietra  Saiitft-<»ihe  keys  of  the  namnr 
and  mountainous  district  into  which  the  French 
had.  mtered.  For  the  invaders  to  reduce  these 
strong  places  by  force  woidd  eonsume  predbou 
time,  to  leave  them  behind  in  the  liands  of  enemies 
would  be  most  dangerous;  and  Charles  insisted 
that  the  two  fortresses^  together  with  Pisa  and 
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CHAP,  other  minor  posts  should  be  instantly  snmndered 

to  him.  Piero  had  the  weakness  to  cause  a  com- 
pliance with  these  demands^  and  thus  sealed  his 
own  ruin*  Returning  immediately  afterwards  to 
Florence,  he  found  the  whole  city  roused  to  ftiry 
by  his  unauthorized  and  pusillanimous  sacrifice 
of  the  public  honor.  He  was  denied  admission 
into  the  palace  of  the  signiory ;  he  was  incapable 
of  any  courageous  effort  to  assert  his  authority ; 
and  after  his  brother,  the  cardinal  GioYaani>  with 
more  spirit  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  assemble 
the  paitizans  of  his  family,  by  traversiug  the 
Expulsion  streets  with  the  once  animating  cry  of  Palle! 
^AiSL^'  ^  Medici  were  compelled  to  retiie  firom 
Florence.  The  gates  were  closed  after  fbem,  aaid 
Piero  completed  the  measure  of  his  imbecility  by 
withdrawing  to  Venice  instead  of  returning  to  the 
French  king,  who  for  his  own  purposes  would  in 
all  probability  have  supported  his  authority 
against  the  people. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florenoe, 
the  republican  government  revi\  ed,  and  the  sig- 
niory sent  ambassadors  to  Charles  VIII.,  to  esta- 
blish amicable  relations  with  him.  The  Frrach 
monarch,  who  was  still  advancing,  had  meanwhfle 
passed  through  Lucca,  where  he  was  received  by 
that  republic  with  submission,  and  entered  Pisa* 
^^itS'  solicitation  of  the  people  of  that  city,  he 

\^in'**o"*  permitted  them  to  throw  off  the  Florentine  yoke. 
tiMj^f or  "^^^  magistrates  and  soldiery  of  the  sovereign  re- 
public  were  expeQed,  the  Pisans  re-established 
their  ancient  state,  and  Charley,  leaving  a  French 
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sued  his  route  to  Florence,  and  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  that  capital  at  the  head  of  his  tioopfl.  y^yW 
The  FhnentiiieB  had  hitherto  found  Kttle  reason 
for  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  king ;  and 
though  they  received  him  amicably  within  their 
waDsj  he  affiMsted  at  fint  to  tieat  them  as  a  een* 
qnered  people.  He  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  restore  the  Medici;  he  made  most  extravar 
gant  proposals  as  the  price  ef  his  friendship;  and 
tkoi^h  the  firmness  displayed  by  the  si^iory  in 
their  negociations  with  him  had  the  efiect  of  mo- 
derating his  demands^  he  finally  extorted  large 
snhsidies  in  return  for  the  condusion  of  the  treaty, 
hy  which  he  tacitly  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
d^ice  of  the  republic.  He  then  hastened  his 
maidi  to  the  sooth  bjr  Sianna  That  torbulent 
republic,  like  Lucca^  seaned  amidst  the  eonimn 
of  mightier  interests  to  have  shrunken  into  utter 
insignificance.  Charles  took  unresisted  possession 
of  her  fi>rtresses»  expelled  the  civic  gnaid  of  her  ^ 
magistrates,  left  a  garrison  within  her  walls,  and 
proceeded  with  his  army  towards  Rome. 

Ftading  his  line  of  defence  in  Romagna  turned     n^^e  or 
by  the  unopposed  march  of  the  French  through  ^Jj^*^ 
Tuscany,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Naples  had  now 


his  armgr  npon  Rome.    The  sue 
d'AuUgny>  a  prince  of  the  housed  Stuart  in  the 

service  of  France,  who  had  be^n  opposed  to  him 
with  the  first  troops  that  had  entered  Italy  and 
Ae  MilaneBe  ibraes»  at  the  same  tune  joined 

Charles  VIH.  before  Florence ;  and  the  chieftains 
voii.  II.  a 
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CHAP,  of  Romagna  began  to  tender  their  submission  to 
vm.  ^  French  inonw<?b>  The  approach  of  the  whole 
w»vW  umding  wtmj  towirds  the  ecdesiastieal  capild 
threw  Alexander  VL  mto  the  uCimst  irresohitioti 
aod  dismay*  He  at  first,  in  concert  with  don 
FerdSnaad,  thought  of  defending  the  inmwmie 
dmit  of  Rome  ;  but  when  Ckurles  VIII.  had 
crossed  the  Tiber  above  the  city,  his  courage  for- 
sook him«  He  consented  to  receive  the  Fienoh 
army  into  the  capitri,  and  the  Neapolitan  prinee 
was  compelled  hastily  to  evacuate  it,  and  to  con- 
tinue his  retreat  to  his  own  frontiers. 

In  making  his  entnuice  into  Bome^  the  Fraicli 
king  sedulously  strove  to  display  the  amount  and 
warlike  array  of  his  troops;  and  we  possess,  in 
the  aeoomit  of  ar  contemponuy,  a  curious  plctm 
of  the  aiMnshnient  and  imposing  eflbcts^  wfaidi 
were  produced  upon  the  Italians  by  the  novel 
equipment  and  oompoaUion  of  this  transalpine 
host  The  Mumisratibn  is  worth  repeating,  ftr 
it  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  military  art,  and 
may  serve  to  ejq[>lain  the  nature  of  some  striking 
^  changes  which  wav&re  was  now  undeigouig* 
The  van-guard  of  the  French  army  in  entering 
Rome,  was  formed  of  Swiss  and  German  infantry, 
of  whom  Charles  had  about  eight  tbonsand  in  hiiEt 
pay.  The  dsKOmfitwe.  faito  which  the  phidaax 
of  Swiss  pikemen  had  more  than  once  thrown  the 
Austrian  and  Buxgundian  chivalry,  and  the  expo* 
rienoe  of  the  3wi8a  valoar  in  tnonient  incmrions 
into  the  Milanese  states,  had  raised  the  military 
reputation  of  the  hardy  natives  of  the  caotcms 
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throughout  Europe,  and  at  length,  in  the  fifteenth  CHAP. 
emtiiry,  brought  infantry  into  repute.  But  it  is 
{Morticiilarly  firom  the  fttd  wan  of  foveignem  in 
Italy,  which  commenced  at  the  crisis  before  us, 
that  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  tactical  priii> 
eiples  of  iuitiquity^  die  emptoyment  of  ndSuitry-  ae 
the  true  nerve  of  armies  a  practice  wliich  has 
always  aince  prevailed,  and  which  must  continue 
tflifiiever  war  rises  into  a  sdence.  The  Swiss 
and  Gmnaa  bands  of  Charles  VIII.  were  ranged 
into  regular  battalions;  and  these  were  clothed 
in  miifonns  of  various  colours,  and  marched  by 
beat  of  drum  under  their  respectiire  standards* 
They  were  armed  with  pikes  and  halberds,  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  among  every  thousand  were 
nringled  an  hundred  musqueteers.  Their  leadere 
were  distinguished  ]3y  the  waving  plumes  of  their 
crested  helmets ;  the  front  ranks  of  the  soldi^, 
too,  wore  casques  and  cuirasses;  but  the  rest 
were  witliout  defensive  armour.  After  these 
brave  and  disciplined  bwds,  marched  the  Gascon 
ereesbow^men,  of  whom,  and  other  inferior  inftn- 
try,  there  were  in  ad  about  fourteen  thoosand. 
They  were  followed  again  by  the  gens-d'annerie, 
the  gaUant  chivalry  of  France,  in  complete  casings 
of  steel,  and  armed,  like  the  Itelian  caiiassien, 
witli  the  ponderous  lance.  Of  this  heavy  horse 
the  French  army  mustered  some  three  thousand; 
with  twice  that  number  of  attendant  lighter  » 
valry,  equipped  with  helmet  and  cuirass,  with  th^ 
demi-lance  and  the  long-bow,  A  train  of  artiller 
such  as  had  hitherto  never  been  seen,  comjrik^ 

a  2  .  /' 
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CHAP,  Uni  fbtinidilile  amy.  Tbe  Fraich  bad  abrndy 

yilL  wrought  remarkable  improvements  in  their  ord- 
nance.  Their  gun-carriages  on  two  wheels  were 
fiVKtened  tot  .tmTelliiig  to  Umbexe^  mucb  in  tbe 
preaent  finrm;  and  theur  train  numbered  thirty- 
four  pieces  of  large  brass  cannon ;  besides  others 
of  smaller  descriptions,  the  culverins  and  falconets 
of  tbe  timea.  Around  tbe  king's  person,  wm 
his  household  bands :  Scottish  and  native  archers^ 
and  squadrons  of  guards  splendidly  appointed  and 
composed  entirely  of  tbe  flower  of  tbe  Frendi 
nobility.  Charles  was  attended  by  several  cardi- 
nals .at  variance  with  the  pope>  by  the  Colonna 
and  a  crowd  of  other  Italiiai  captains,  and  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  the  great  feudatories  of  bia 
crown. — It  was  only  three  hours  after  noon  when 
the  Fi^encb  anny  b^gan  to  file  into  Rome,  and  tbe 
entranoe  of  different  troops  continued  without 
intermission  until  long  after  night-fall.  The  torch 
light  which  glanced  on  the  arm$,  and  partially  de- 
Teloped  the  dark  masses  of  tbe  soldiery,  threw  a 
wild  and  lurid  character  over  the  scene  and  added 

to  its  stem  grandeur.  * 

*  Except  for  the  sake  of  the  organized  force  alone  of 

an  antithesis,  I  know  not  why  the  French  exceeded  30,000; 

'  Rob^tson  (Reign  of  Charles  besides   a   great   number  of 

V.  vol.  i.  p.  131.)  rates  the  valets  or  military  attendants, 

•         total  force  of  Charles  VIII.  so  wlio,  with  the  Milanese  contin- 

low  as  20,000  men.  It  is  evident  gent,  swelled  the  total  num- 

firom  the  above  enumeration,  bers  of  the  invading  arnn  ,  ac- 

collated  from  La  Tremouille  cording  to  the  Florentme  bis- 

(Memoires,  c.  viii.)  and  from  tory  of  Nardi,  on  its  passage 

P^lo  Giovio  (Hist,  sui  temp,  through  Tuscany,  to  60,000 

b.  Tu)  both  eye-witnesses,  that  men. 
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It  was  firom  the  castle  of  St  Angelo^  to  wUdi  ch  ap. 
the  pope  had  retired,  that  he  treated  wiCh  the  ^^^^ 
French  king.  The  condttions  of  peace  were  uoon  v-^^^ 
adjusted,  by  which  Charles  swore  to  respect  the  ^49^ 
qihritual  authority  of  the  pMtiff/  and  to  receive 
him  for  his  ally ;  and  Alexander^  on  his  part,  pro- 
mised, on  the  demand  of  the  king,  to  deliver  to  him 
fortresses  and  hostages,  as  the  only  sure  pledges 
of  his  fidth.  Cluurles  remained  nearly  a  month  at 
Rome,  while  his  troops  were  forming  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Naples  to  enter  that  kingdom  in  two 
dies  by  the  Abruszos  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
In  the  mean  time,  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  all 
was  confusion  and  panic.  Alf<msoll.,  who,  vicious 
aiid  cruel  as  he  was,  had  formerly,  in  the  wttrs  of  ^f^^*^***^* 
Italy  and  in  that  against  the  Turkish  invasion  at  of  ui« 
Otranto,  gained  a  great  reputation  tor  courage 
and  military  talent,  was  now  completely  0Ter> 
come  by  his  terror  of  the  invaders  and  the  alarms 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  saw,  or  fancied,  his 
sulgects  prepariiig  to  satiate  upon  his  person  their 
vengeance  for  the  long  train  of  cruelties  of  which, 
during  his  father's  reign,  he  had  been  the  author 
or  active  instrument.  By  day,  the  execration  of 
the  populace,  who  rejoiced  in  the  approedh  of  Ike 
French  as  bringing  deliverance  from  his  odious 
sway,  resounded  under  the  windows  of  his  palace : 
by  night,  in  dreams  or  waking  apparitions,  the 
figures  of  his  murdered  barons  seemed  to  flit  be- 
fore him,  and  weighed  down  his  troubled  and 
coward  spirit*  Thus  distracted  by  apprehensioBS, 
and  torn  by  remorse,  after  shutting  himsdf  up  in 

►  4 
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AP.  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Naples,  he  resolved  to  ily 
finm  Ui  kingdom^  as  if  he  <mdd  escape  from 

N^^/^J"  himself.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Charles  VIIL 
lion  and      quitted  Rome,  Alfonso  precipitately  abdicated  in 

fiKvi»  of  faia  aan  Fecdmaiid ;  and  enibttkhig  wifli 
Us  treasures  on  board  his  gallies^  sailed  to  Sieily, 

where  his  cousin  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  gave  him 
an  asylum.  The  short  residue  of  his  life  Waa 
passed  among  priests  in  pcnanee  and  religiona 

observances,  and  he  died  beioie  the  clo^e  of  the 
same  year. 

The  flight  of  AUbnso  IL  left  faisaon  Fctdtend 

only  the  ruins  of  a  throne.  The  young  monarch 
himself  d^erved  to  be  popular ;  and  having  just 
Moie  his  &ther*s  abdioation  returned  to  Napka^ 
hftTing  his  army  on  the  frontiers,  his  presence 
calmed  the  public  agitation,  and  he  took  posses- 
sion of  his  crown  without  opposition.  If  he  had 
begun  to  rdgn  eailier,  his  amiaUe  and  oourageooa 
qualities  might  perhaps  have  fixed  the  afi'ections 
ot  his  people  and  animated  their  enthusiasm  in 
^      Ua  ^nse:  but  it  was  now  too  late.  When  he 

Mwrl  to 

hastened  to  resume  the  command  of  bis  troops  ia 
the  impregnable  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
them  at  San  Germano^  near  the  river  Garigliano, 
he  Ibund  them  already  conquered  by  their  fears. 
The  French  had  taken  by  assault  two  castles  on 
the  frontiers^  the  walls  of  whidi  their  powerful 
artillery  had  laid  open  in  a  few  hours ;  and  they 
had  put  the  whole  garrisons  to  the  sword.  The 
ferocity  with  which  the  French  carried  on  hostili- 
ties>  so  different  from  theur  own  languid  and 
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Mo#ttefli  opemtuMis,  at  fivst  stroek  kioomMiTaldje  chap. 
harm  wd  $Mght  imto  the  Italkms.   The  Nm- 
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politan  soldiery  could  not  be  persuaded  to  face  wv-^ 
their  terrible  enemies;  and  tiiey  retired  in  dia- 
ofder  to  Capua  on  the  mere  appearance  ef  die 
French  vanguard.  Almost  all  the  towns  of  tlie 
kingdom,  too,  either  from  terror  at  the  invaders^ 
from  aacsent  attachment  to  the  Angevin  preten- 
sions, or  from  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Aragon, 
began  to  shew  symptoms  of  revolt ;  and  from 
Capnay  where  he  had  laboured  to  arrest  the.  flight 
of  Ms  amy,  Ferdinand  II.  was  suinmofted  to 
Naples  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  populace. 
His  presence  had  again  an  instantaneous  effect  in 
appeasing  the  capital;  but  the  short  intenral  of 
his  forced  separation  from  his  army  was  sufficient 
to  complete  the  subversion  of  his  thr<nie.  The 
cmidottieri  in  his  pay,  and  at  their  head  the 
marshal  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio — who  became 
afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  Italian  wars,  and 
never  sullied  his  fiune  by  a  second  treason—*- 
treated  with  Chailes  VIII.,  and  went  over  wift 
their  bands  to  his  standard. 

This  shameful  defectioa  consummated  the  tri- 
umph of  the  French  monarch.  -When  Ferdinand 
returned  from  the  capital,  he  found  the  few  troops 
who  still  adhered  to  him  in  full  retreat,  Capua  in 
revolt,  the  banners  of  France  floating  orer  her 
walls,  and  her  gates  closed  against  him  by  the  in- 
habitants. He  sorrowfully  retraced  his  route  to 
Naples;  but  the  news  of  his. reverses  had  arrived 
before  him.  The  populace  of  the  (^ital  were  once 
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CHAP,  more  in  commotion ;  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
yin*  ^i^Q  mercenaries  who  still  remaii^  ia  his 

pay  dawgneil  to  deUyer  Um  ,ia  the  «iiem]r4'^Bd 
perceiving  that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless,  lie 
abandoned  the  continent,  and^  embarking  wi|b 
Us  ftmilyf  wio^t  nfuga  in  the  neighboonHiK 
kkui  of  behifti  The  French  tmf^imt 
ahready  at  the  gates  of  Naples,  and^  on  the  follow* 
ii^  day;  Charles  VilL  made  his  .proud  entry  into 
hie  new  eapitsL  The  whole  kingdom,  witli>4lM 

^i£^'  exception  of  a  few  maritime  places,  submitted 
with  thoughtless  joy  to  his  authonty }  eknes^  all 
Ae  Neapolitan  nobility  hastaied  te^tondar  to/inn 

their  allegiance;  and  the  tcor  wliich  hwd  ])re- 
eeded  his  arms  spread  even  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Adriatie.  The  Turks  seeing  the  standaidl 
ef  France  everywhere  displayed  over  the  Neapo- 
litan towns,  and  anticipating  the  immediate  pa^ 
9Hg^  of  Charles  VIIL  into  £pisus^  *weie  s^ipii)pil|i 
with  such  a  panic  that  they  abandoned  theis  jSw 

tresses  on  that  coast,  as  if  the  dreaded  conaucror 
of  Nanles  bad  abeady  assailed  them  with  resistless 
might. 

!^nri^^f  After  his  easy  triumph,  the  reckless  and  impru- 
miili'iiir^  sovereign  of  France  reposed  in  his  new  king- 
doin»  as  if  no  reflection  on  die  inomistancy  ci  for* 
tune  could  trouble  his  career  of  vanity  md 
pleasure.*  Not  only  he*  but  his  whole  court  and 
araqr*  abandoned  themsslyes  to  all  the  eqioymenta 

*  Guicciardini  might  have  usare  la  vittoria  beiie»" — diat 
taught  him :  •*  tutto  il  firutto  the  chief  fimit  of  conqueit  » 
dcB*  arae  viaio  ooniii le  adl'    the  judkkHis  iiie  of  victory.* 
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of  sense,  which  a  delicious  dimate,  a  country  CHAP. 
wmiomi^g  with  ItULuries,  and  a  Y<>ittptmMia  capi* 
tal  ooold  affoid.   Gharlaa  was  completely  an* 


grossed  in  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  tourna- 
inents,  and  tkB  pursuit  of  licentious  gaUantry* 
No  thought  was  given  to  the  proaeeution  of 'thi 
war  against  the  Turks,  which  had  been  so  osten- 
tatiously announced  to  Christendom  to  sanction 
tho  ospedilaon  into  Italy.  The  security  of  tiai 
Teal  objecti  of  the  FMMsh  invasion  was  equally 
neglected.  No  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  Fer* 
dinand  IL  in  hia  retreat  at  ladiia;  all  the  oflom 
and  fie&  of  the  down  were  wrested  firom  Am 
Neapolitans  to  be  bestowed  on  Frenchmen ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  native  nobleman  who  was 
net  deprived  of  some  dignity  ot  posses^hm,  and 
iusulted  by  the  undisguised  arrogance  of  Charles 
and  his  courtiers.  French  officers  filled  the  pro- 
vinces and  oppfeesed  the  people  in  their  aviditj 
to  amass  money ;  and  the  rejoicings,  with  whiifli 
the  Neapolitans  had  welcomed  the  advance  of  the 
invaders  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Angonese 
dynasty,  were  rapidly  converted  into  detestation 
of  their  new  masters.  But  Charles  VIII.  con- 
tinued still  unsuspicious  of  an  approaching  re- 
vene,.  when  he  was  suddenly  loiu^  from  his 

dream  of  conquest  by  intelligence  from  the  his- 
torian Philip  de  Comines,  his  ambassador  at 
Venice^  ot  the  formatien  at  a  powerfiil  lei^^ 
against  him  in  northern  Italy; 

When  their  first  consternation  at  the  rapid  Alarm  of 

Italian  {Hjw* 

success  of  the  French  invasion  had  somewhat 
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CHAP,  subsided,  the  Italian  states  had  full  leisure  to  per- 
caife  the  bitter  froitB  of  their  disunioii^  in  the  sub* 


•  

mi 

No  ningle  power  of  Italy  was  equal  to  cope  with 
the  French ;  but  it  was  seen  that  the  expulsion  of 
Hke  iavadeiBy  who  had  been  bo  raddy  invited  into 
the  country,  might  easily  be  eflTected  by  a  con- 
federacy.   The  duke  Ludovico  of  Milan,  who 
had  Umself  piepared  the  storm  of  French  wmr, 
had  aheady  discorered  that  he  had  moat  to  dread 
firom  its  ravages.   The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
'  been  left  in  Lombardy  by  Charles  VIII.  in  his 
dtf  of  Asti,  began  opeidy  to  asiert  his  pteten* 
sions  to  the  Milanese  duchy;  and  while  Charles 
him^tf  shewed  a  disposition  to  countenance  the 
•petaoiial  enemies  of  Lndoyico,  he  refused  him  tiie 
.   investiture  of  a  Neapolitan  principality  which  he 
had  promised.    The  duke  therefore  earnestly  ap- 
plied himself  to  engage  Venice  in  a  league  against 
'  the  French  king, 
uegaeof      That  rcpubUc  was  already  filled  with  alarm  at 
in.  the  aggrandiiement  of  Charles^  and  seuBible  of 
the  impolicy  of  preserving  the  neutrality  which 
she  had  originally  professed.    Maximilian,  king 
oi  the  Romans  and  emperor-elect,  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  shared  her  disquietude  The  one, 
besides  an  old  enmity  against  the  king  of  France, 
was  stung  in  his  pride  and  ambition  by  the  fear 
that  Charles  VIIL  aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity : 
the  other  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom 
of  Sicily  from  the  vicinity  of  the  French,  and 
oouU  not  behold  with  indifference  the  overthrow 
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Ui  csowni  FenMmmd  of  Nnks  from  a  tlMm,  ^ui- 

PART  I» 

which  had  added  lustre  and  dignity  to  his  own  y^^^ 
house.  Negooiationa  were  secretly  opened  at 
Veiiioe  between  the  republie  and  the  iwihemiadota 
of  MaximiHan  and  of  Spaiu  and  Milan;  and  a 
league  was  solemnly  concluded  by  these  four 
powen.  The  pufpoeee  ibr  which  it  wbb  fennel 
weie  declared  to  be  tiie  maintenance  of  the  aiitbou 
rity  of  the  Holy  See,  the  protection  of  the  liber- 
tiea  of  Italy  and  of  the  respective  rights  of  die 
conftderates,  and  the  common  defence  of  Chris- 
tendom aii^ainst  tiic  Turks.  But  the  piihlication 
of  these  ostensible  objects  scarcely  concealed  that 
the  real  designs  and  secret  engagements  of  the 
league  were  directed  against  Charles  VIII.  The 
pope  himself  was  at  least  an  accessory  to  it,  and 
Ae  other  powers  of  Italy  were  invited  to  enter  it 
But  the  duke  of  Ferrara  professed  to  maintrin  h 
neutrality,  and  the  Florentines,  little  satisfaction 
as  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch  had  afforded 
them,  remained  fiiithftil  to  their  alliance  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  secresy  of  the  Venetian 
negociations>  Philip  de  Comines, — ^who  has  left  us 
so  animated  a  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL 
and  of  this  expedition  of  Charles — had  already 
by  his  vigilance  long  penetrated  the  extent  of  his 
master's  danger,  and  apprised  him  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering.  But  the  presumptuous 
and  improvident  monarch  was  not  the  better  pre- 
pared for  his  defence,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  league  of  Venice  broke  over  him  like  a 
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CHAP.  thiindeMtroke.  The  peril  of  his  situation  wfm 
VIII.  gro^  and  promised  to.  become  hourly  more 
atefming:  A  SfMOiith  aimuBeiit  Ind  aniTed  ia 
Sicily  under  the  famous  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova, 
whose  name  itself  was  already  formidable  irom 
liM.raploilB  in  the  war  of  Granada.  The  Vene- 
tians and  the  duke  of  Milan  were  actively  hasten- 
ing their  warlike  preparations ;  and  while  the  , 
cootempUted  jiinetion  of  the  Gennan  bands  of 
Mafjufliaw  with  their  fofoes  in  Lombardy,  threat- 
ened to  intercept  the  communications  of  Charles 
VIII.  with  France,  the  republican  Heets  menaced 
the  coasts  of  Naples.   In  the  general  dtseantent 

of  that  kingdom,  the  people  began  every  where 
to  shew  their  reviving  affection  for  the  Aragonese 
dynasty.  Otranto  opened  her  gates  to  dw  Fre- 
deric^ the  unde  of  Ferdinand  II.,  and,  in  concert 
with  some  Spanish  troops  who  landed  from  Sicily, 
that  prince  shortly  gathered  cwsidenUe  strength 
in  Apulia. 

S*r!Sj!T  Amidst  these  increasing  difficulties^  there  ap- 
peared  to  Charles  VIIL  and  his  connseUors  no 
pvospeet  of  safety  but  in  a  return  to  France ;  for 

which  indeed  his  nobility  and  the  whole  army, 
with  the  restless  temper  of  their  nation,  had  for 
some  time  b^nn  to  sigh  with  impatience.  Bnt. 

notwithstanding  the  immense  treasures  expended 
by  Charles  at  Genoa  and  in  France  for  the  equip- 
ment of  anaval  armament^  his  fleet  had  so  wasted 
by  negleet  and  the  aoddmts  of  the  ocean,  tiiat  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  left  to 
transport  ius  army  by  sea.  He  had  therefore  no 
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altemative  but  to  retrace  his  former  route  through  ch  ap. 
Italy.  Still,  unwiDuig  eutirdy  to  abaadoa  ia§  ^J^J-^ 
easy  conquests^  he  imprudeuily  resdved  to  leave 
a  force  behind  hini  for  their  defence.  He  thus 
osdessly  divided  and  weakened  his  army,  as  if 
a  piot  of  it  could  guard  what  die  whole  were  too 
weak  to  preserve.  He  named  for  his  viceroy  the 
duke  Gilbert  de  Montpi^ier,  a  prince  of  courage, 
but  of  taleuts  very  unequal  to  the  importauee  and 
difficulties  of  sucli  a  command;  and  he  pUiced 
under  his  orders  several  of  his  ablest  captain^, 
with  a  moiety  of  his  gens-d'aimerie,  three  tium- 
sand  SwkB  infimtry,  and  a  large  body  of  Gascons. 
Having  made  these  dispositions,  the  king,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  set  out  for  Rome  on 
his  homeward  route. 

Alexander  VI.  had,  almost  immediately  after  JJjJJJjJ^^ 
the  passage  of  Charles  VHI.  through  the  papal 
states  on  his  advance  to  Naples,  shewn  an  indi-* 
nation  to  violate  his  treaty  with  the  king.  He 
had  refused  to  put  the  invaders  in  possession  of 
SpoJeto,  one  of  the  promised  fortresses;  and  his 
80B,  the  cardinal  Caesar  Borgia,  found  means  to 
escape  from  the  French  camp,  in  which  he  had 
consented  to  reside,  under  the  title  of  papal 
l^;ate,  but  in  reality  as  a  hostage.  Subsequendy, 
Alexander  had  joined  the  league  of  Venice  ;  but 
he  was  still  averse  irom  openly  commencing  a 
war,  as  long  as  his  states  were  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  French.  Charles,  on  his  part,  was 
in  no  condition  to  provoke  hostilities;  and  though 
the  pope,  tegectii^  bis  entieatiea  to  afflwd  him  an 
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CHAP,  amicable  conference,  retired  from  Rome  at  his 
VliX.    approach,  he  passed  though  the  ecclesiastical 
>  —  *  oaiNtal  in  a  Msoeliil  manner,  and  r imi  inmMl  bis 
march  with  hk  army  towards  TuBCHiy. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  province,  he  did  not  con- 
dnct  himself  widi  more  pmdenee  tlnm  he  had 
hidiOTto  done,  and  made  semal  mmeoessary 

delays  ;  though  Comines,  who  joined  him  at 
Sienna,  apprised  him  that  the  V^etians  and  the 
doke  of  Mihm  were  rapidly  aaaembling  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men  on  Ids  route,  at  the  en- 
trance from  Tuscany  into  Lombardy.  He  con* 
flomad  several  days  at  Sienna  in  regulating  the 
troubled  state  of  that  city,  and  weakened  himself 
by  leaving  a  garrison  there,  which  was  in  a  short 
time  expelled  in  a  new  commotion.  With  the 
same  want  of  judgment,  he  suffered  his  mareh  to 
be  arrested  by  the  affairs  of  Pisa.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  urged  by  the  Florentines  to  restore 
that  citjT  to  them  as  he  had  promised ;  and,  cm 
the  other,  the  Pisans  shrinking  with  horror  from 
falling  again  under  the  yoke  which  they  had 
thrown  off  with  his  connivance,  implored  him  not 
to  abandon  them  to  their  former  tyrants.  The' 
distress  of  this  unhappy  people  excited  so  much 
sympathy  among  the  French  nobles  and  soldiery, 
that  Charles,  assailed  by  importmiities  on  all 
sides,  wavered  and  hesitated,  and  took  no  other 
measures  than  to  leave  more  troops  in  the  Pisan 
finrtresses.  Before  his  final  breach  of  engagement 
with  the  Florentines  in  this  respect,  his  counte- 
nance of  Piero  de'  Medici,  who  was  now  in  hi» 
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camp,  converted  the  patience,  with  which  they  CIAP. 
had  hitherto  «idured  his  u^xuiom  proceedings  ^^'^ 
agniiifft  tlmi.  inlo  vkdciit  insMCuni  and  alann. 
They  yigoroQsly  prepaied  f6r  their  defence,  and 
the  dangerous  spirit  which  they  evinced  induced 
the  king  to  tuiii  aside  from  their  dty  on  his 

Meanwhile  hostilities  had  already  been  com- 
*  menced  in  Lombardy  by  the  duke  of  Oxleaaa* 
who  having  at  Aati  reoeived  rainiorcemeiita  turn 
France^  surprised  the  Milanese  city  of  No  vara.  But 
he  was  immediately  himself  besieged  in  that  for- 
tress by  a  superior  force  of  the  duke  of  Milan ;  and 
Charlas  VIII.  yet  lingered  idly  in  Tuscany,  until 
the  main  army  levied  by  that  prince  and  the  Ve- 
netians had  enjoyed  full  opportunity  to  assemble 
about  Panna.  Thus,  whan  the  French  mnaayp 
now  reduced  to  no  more  than  nine  thousand  re- 
gular troops>  and  encumbered  with  a  numerous 
artill^^  which  was  transported  with  extreme 
difficulty  through  the  Apennines,  had  descended 

from  those  mountains  into  Lombardy,  tliey  found 
the  confederates  of  four  times  their  number  en* 
camped  in  the  plains  below  the  village  of  FomoTa, 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua. 
On  the  following  day  the  French  king,  after  an  sauiec 
ineffectual  endeavour  to  obtain  a  free  passage 
into  his  own  dominions  by  n^;ociation,  was 
tacked  on  his  march  by  the  Italian  army.  The 
gen^-d'annerie  of  the  confederates,  led  by  the 
maiquis  of  Mantua  himsdf,  made  a  gallant  as* 
sault;  but  instead  of  throwing  the  whole  of  their 
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CHA^  vuperior  fiHrce  at  race  into  action,  they  held  bade 
^1^'   their  atimig  rcaarvea,  aa  usual  in  the  Itaiian  com- 

^^!^  hm*  TlMiir  light  oaralry  saeA-kAatij,  in  pkee 
of  supporting  them,  fell  at  the  same  time  to  plun- 
der the  baggage  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  French, 
who  oompenaated  finr  thrir  yaat  inferiority  in 
numbers  by  their  superior  valour  and  impetuous 
wctorof  gained  a  brilliant  victory.    They  lost  only 

^^t^<  two  handled  vaett,  bat  the  ItaliaaB  aboTe  three 
thousand :  ibr  the  conqueron,  who  gave  no  quar- 
ter in  the  pursuit,  madie  dreadful  havoc  amcmg 
the  fiigitive  in&ntry. 

After  dus  shameiul  defeat^  the  Italhm  aniqr, 
though  still  very  superior  in  numerical  amount, 
mly  harassed  the  Fench  rear^  and  never  regained 
couiage  to  hazard  a  second  general  attack ;  and 
diaries  VIII.  continued  his  march  Arough  Lom- 
bardy  into  Piedmont.    At  Asti  and  Turin  his 
wearied  troops  at  last  found  repose,  after  endur* 
ing  continued  pirivations  and  hardships,  without 
abandoning  a  single  piece  of  artillery.    But,  in 
J      the  mean  time^  the  French  troops,  who  were  shut 
j      up  in  Novara  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  cut 
;      off  firom  all  conununication  with  their  country- 
I       men.   While  Charles  was  immersed  in  pleasures 
j      at  Turin,  the  whole  confederate  army  which  had 
been  defeated  at  Fomoya,  joined  the  Milanese 
1       forces  before  No  vara.    Though  the  duke  of  Or- 
I       leans  had  nearly  eight  thousand  good  troops, 
f       they  were  without  magasines^  and  were  shortly 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  want  When 
Charles  was  at  lengtii  awakened  to  their  distress. 
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numerous  army  which,  reinforced  by  many  thou-  '^^^ 
sand  Germaa  ixiierceiiaries»  now  surrounded  them,  s^v^ 
The  kuDg  theiofore  saw  no  other  renuioe»  than  to 
detach  the  duke  of  Milan  from  the  confederacy 
by  the  cession  of  Noyara.   Upon  this  condition^  ^l^^' 
laidovico  sunned  a  peaoe  with  the  Fxendi  mo-  ^^^^^^^ 
navch,  which  the  Venetmis  did  not  care  to  op-  theAipti^ 
pose.    The  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  followers 
being  thus  liberated^  Charles  VIII.  fiiiaUy  ro- 
oroflaed  the  Alps  into  his  own  dominions. 

While  the  French  king  was  thus  abandoning  f^"^^^ 
the  peninsula,  the  situation  of  the  army  which  he  t^e  French 

t0  tf lit 

had  left  at  Naples  had  ak^y  become  deaperala  nivim* 
Ferdinand  II.,  aware  of  the  general  diaoontent  of 

the  Keapolitans  against  their  Frencli  invaders, 
had  quitted  his  retreat  at  Ischia,  and  seconded  by 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  and  a  body  of  Spanish  gena- 
d'annerie,  landed  from  Sicily  in  Calabria,  wheve 
he  soon  formed  an  army ;  while  the  Venetian 
fleet  began  to  attack  the  French  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  defection  multiplied  againat 
them  in  all  quarters.  Although,  therefore,  the 
sire  d'Aubigny  inflicted  an  utter  defeat  on  Ferdi- 
nand and  Gpnsalvo  at  Seminara,  this  socdeas  could 
not  establish  the  French  affinrs.  The  king,  retir- 
ing into  Sicily,  was  shortly  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sume the  oficnsive  and  to  appear  with  a  Spanish 
sqpiadron  off  Naples  itself,  dose  to  which,— <on 
the  day  after  that  on  which  the  battle  of  Fomova 
was  fought  in  upper  Italy, — he  was  encouraged 
by  his  partizana  to  attempt  a  landing,  ,  notwith^ 

VOL.  II.  T 
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aumn  oi  itam; 
GHAfi*  ilvdiiig  tke  praem  of  tlie  FNBch  ^ 

a  small  army.  Montpensier  issued  from  the  waDs 
to  oppose  him;  and  the  Neapolitans  immediately 
fOse  in  ann%  leeeiyed  the  squadron  ot  Feidinand 
into  their  port,  and  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
king  with  transports  of  joy. 

Montpensier  made  an  obstinate  and  valiant 
struggle  to  maintain  himsdf  in  the  fortresses  and 
in  part  of  the  city  it  sell';  but  being  surrounded 
and  straitened  for  food  by  the  Neapolitans,  he 
was  at  leogth  eompeUed^  after  a  mcge.of  three 
months,  to  capitulate  at  the  moment  when  De 
Precy,  one  of  the  French  captains,  after  defeating 
a  detachment  of  Ferdinand's  army^  was  adYandng 
to  his  reUe£  During  a  suspension  of  1i08tilities» 
the  viceroy  however  violated  his  faith  and  escaped 
from  his  blockade ;  and  though  Ferdinand  IJL  had 
leoorered  bis  oapttal^  the  whole  French  foice^  co- 
operating together  in  the  ptorinees^  siq[>pOTted  an 
unequal  contest  for  some  time  longer.  But  de- 
serted as  they  wmi>y  their  inconstant  and  selfish 
anoDnrch,  wlio  after  Us  letuni  to  Francse  made  no 
serious  effort  to  relieve  or  reinforce  them,  they 
w  ere  at  once  assailed  by  Ferdinand  himself>  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo»  and  by  the  Vene* 
tiaaarmy  ;  the  suceour  of  wUch  was  alBwded  to 
the  Neapolitan  monarch,  in  exchange  for  his  sub- 
sidies and  the  pledge  of  Otranto  and  other  to^v  ns. 
Thus  the  irieeroy»  whose  army  daily  wasted  by 
desertion,  disease,  and  the  sword,  was  at  last  sur- 
rounded for  the  second  time,  and  shut  up  in  liis 
position  at  AteUa  in  the  Basilicate ;  wlme  the  in- 
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evnsing  force  of  the  enemjr,  eoaliniied  losie^.  and  CHAP, 
wnt  of  fbod,  Kduced  tl^  Pfeneh  to  despair,  ad 

finally  obliged  Montpensier  to  sign  a  convention 
tor  his  evacution  of  the  kinffdom.    The  Fiench  ^ 

^  Tert  utt 

troops  wete  to  be  transported  to  their  own  coim-  ubk^«* 
try;  but  as  some  of  their  ganrisofM  in  other  quar- 

ters  still  held  out,  Ferdinand  made  this  a  pretext 
for  delapng  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  The 
troops  who  had  capitulated  were  detained  in  an 
mihealthy  situation,  where  a  pestilence,  breaking 
out  among  them,  swept  oii^  four  thousand  oat  of 
ftve  with  Montpc  sisier  himseif. 

Ferdinand  IL  had  enjoyed  llie  recovery  of  his  HtodMik. 
crown  only  one  short  month,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly carried  to  the  grave  iu  the  flower  of  his 
age.  As  he  left  no  cfaildiren,  his  unde  Frederic  F5«<^v<l 
ascended  the  dirone,  and  innnediately  devoted  his 
exertions  to  cement  the  public  peace  and  the 
onion  of  all  parties^  by  his  amiable  moderation 
and  by  his  forgiveness  of  the  opponents  of  his 
house.  Receiving  the  submission  of  the  few  re- 
maining garrisons  of  the  French,  he  hastened  to 
dispatdi  the  sad  wreck  of  their  gaUant  anny  ta 
their  own  shcMres,  and  thus  waa  the  whole  Idng- 
dom  cleared  of  its  invaders.  The  captains  left  by 
Charles  VIIL  in  Tuscany  had,  some  time  before^ 
sold  the  fortresses  which  they  held  to  the  Pisans* 
to  Cieiioa,  and  to  Lncca ;  and  altogether  the  last 
vestige  of  the  French  conquests  had  now  disap- 
peared. Such  was  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  rash 
expedition  which,  to  gratify  only  his  vanity  and 
wanton  ambition,  Charles  VIII.  bad  undertakea 
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CHAP,  without  reflection  and  conducted  without 

VUL    dom;  but  which  yet,  by  its  imposing  circum- 
stances and  its  occurrence  at  the  opening  of  a 


new  sera  in  the  political  constitution  of 
has  given  to  his  character  a  brilliant  though  mi- 

merited  reputation  for  energy  and  heroism. 
Wvofpua     The  close  of  this  expedition  of  the  French  mo- 


teouoe^  ntack,  deatmedas  it  waa  to  phmttheseedaof  new 
ifsiMftFio*  wars,  and  revolutions,  and  cahunities  for  Italy, 


left  at  the  moment  only  one  open  quarrel  unde- 
cided :  the  struggle  of  Pisa  for  the  preservation 
of  her  liberties  against  the  iron  yoke  of  Fkirenee. 
But  even  the  petty  war,  thus  kindled  between  the 
^  two  cities,  was  sufficient  to  throw  all  Italy  into 
Share  of  flames.  The  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians 
mfofiT'  took  the  Pisans  under  their  protection,  and  sent 
troops  to  their  support.  Maximilian,  the  emperor- 
elect,  too,  was  induced  to  join  these  powers  in  an 
expedition  into  Tuscany  for  the  same  purpose 
which  he  undertook  and  abandoned  alike,  after 
an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Leghorn,  with  tlie  incon- 
stancy and  levity  that  belonged  to  his  character. 
All  tlds  desultory  warfiire  was  conducted  with  the 
languor  of  the  old  Italian  tactics,  and  marked  by 
a  total  want  of  interesting  circumstances ;  and  the 
contest  still  lingered  in  indecision^  when  it  was  at 
last  suqiended  by  an  armistice  between  Charles 
VIII.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Since 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  had  recovered  the  throne 
of  Naples^  and  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII.  had 
been  expelled  from  that  kingdom,  neither  the 
Fxmch  xkox  Spamsh  monarchs  ha^  a  sufficient 
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motive  for  pursuing  the  hostilities  in  which  they  chap. 

were  stin  engaged  on  tbePyreiiiiamfron^  and 

they  therefore  conchided  a  truce  which,  extending  ^^^-.^ 

to  Italy  and  emhracing  their  allies  respectively,  Gtsoerai 

gaveabrief  season  of  repose  to  the  wearied  people 

of  the  peninaila..  ^^'^ 

During  the  troubles  excited  in  Italy  by  the  ex-  suiguiar 
pedition  of  Charles  YIIl.,  the  internal  condition 
of  Floreiice  affi>rded  a  singular-  and  strikiiig  ex«> 


ample  of  the  power  of  religions  enthusn 

Since  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the  polir 
tical  councils  of  that  republic  had  been  almost 
wholly  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  fiumtic  of 


extraordinary  character.  This  was  the  famous  Rue  of  the 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  a  Dominican  friar  of  noble 
birth,  who,  though  a  native  of  Fenraura,  had  esta- 
blished hfanseif  at  Florence  in  a  convent  of  his 
order  during  the  life-time  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  then  already  distinguished 
by  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanour^  his  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  his  vehement  caHs  to  repentance. 
He  declared  himself  the  chosen  minister  of  the 
Almighty  to  denounce  the  wickedness  of  the  age 
and  the  scandalous  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  to  foretcl  the  chastisements  of  the 
divine  wrath.  He  soon  gained  a  prodigious  as<  He 
eendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers;  and  he 
began,  eym  before  the  death  of  Lorenso,  to  shew  ^^S^ 
that  his  designs  were  political  as  well  as  religious. 
During  the  imprudent  administration  of  Piero 
his  boldness  increased;  he  thundered  from  the 
pulpit  against  temporal  usurpation,  as  well  as 
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CHAP,  agiinst  apclawigticil  abuses  and  individaal  aiaa ; 
and  bb  mUsttnm  to  Ae  iainmse  aaneanMngei  of 

his  auditors  were  not  more  sermons,  than  violent 
exhortations  to  the  assertion  of  democratical 
fighfta.  The  tenor  eicitod  by  bk  feaifid  pvedio* 


tions  combined  with  his  poOtfed  harangues  to 
form  a  numerous  party,  wlio  were  equally  distin- 
guished by  thfik  devotional  austerity  and  th^ 
fleal  fiir  liberty ;  and  the  spirit  with  whkA  he  ani* 
mated  his  disciples  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici. 

After  tiuit  erenty  all  the  flumlies  exiled  in  the 
sixty  years,  daring  which  flie  doaainion  of  the 
Medici  had  lasted,  were  restored  to  their  rights ; 
and  among  them  the  collateral  branch  of  his  own 
hoose  wfaidi  Piero  bad  driven  into  banishment. 
Florence  was  now  divided  into  three  parties ;  and 
of  these  the  strongest  was  that  of  the  Frateschi 
er  JPiagmmi,  the  monastics  or  peaitents*  of  which 
8a¥onai!ola  was  the  despotic  leader;  and  it  eon- 
tained  not  only  the  majority  of  the  lower  people, 
but  a  great  number  of  citizens  of  wealth  and  fa- 
mily, among  whom  Francesco  Vatori  and  Faol' 
Antonio  Soderini  were  the  smst  eonspieaoQS* 

This  faction  was  violently  opposed  by  an  associa- 
tion of  great  fiunilies,  which  acquired  the  name 
the  Compagnaeei  or  Hbertines,  and  desiring  to 
replace  the  authority  of  the  Medici  by  an  oli- 
garchy, denounced  the  friar  upon  all  occasions  as 
a  fidse  prophet  and  fiustions  impostor**  The 

•  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis-  hypocrisy  really  predominated 
tinguish  wbedier  faoaucism  or    ia  the  character  ot  t^avoiuurola: 
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disoonited  adherents  of  the  Medici^  the  Big$,  or  CHAP, 
tte  grey  as  they  vreiecalM  from  the  obidirity  ni 

which  they  were  compelled  to  hold  themselves, 
formed  the  third  and  weakest  faction.  But  the 
partkuB  of  SaTonarolahoiedowii  alloppoHlioii; 
mni  I  dudl  not  stop  to  iclato  the  imintms&ig 
chaageii  in  the  form  of  administration  which  left  faiS-^y 
the  real  guidance  of  the  rqpublio  in  the  hands  of 
thefinar. 

The  fimatical  madness,  with  which  he  filled  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens,  had  however  one  sin- 
gular ^fect  in^teteimining  the  bias  of  the  lepublie 
in  politieal  transactions.  He  had  ventured  to  pro- 
phecy that  Charles  Vlll.  was  destined  to  be  the 
divine  instrument  in  reforming  the  church ;  and 
tv  tiie  general  confidence  in  his  predictions,  is  to 
ke  attributed  the  patient  continnance  of  the  Ho* 
rentines  in  the  alliance  of  that  monarch  under  his 
injurious  treatment  of  them,  and  even  after  they 
had  been  compelkd  to  dose  their  gates  against 
him.  After  the  return  of  Charles  into  France,  a 
conspiracy,  formed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Me- 
dieito  re^estabhshthe  authority  of  Piero,  betmyed 
the  real  ambition  and  lust  of  worldly  power,  wUch 
lurked  under  the  wild  enthusiasm  or  daring  im- 
posture of  ^vonarola.  To  secure  the  execution 
of  the  ooBspimtorSy  who  had  alarmed  the  fears- of 
his  party,  he  countenanced  the  violation  of  a  law 

Car  s'il  est  stir  d'un  cote,  lateurs  les  plus  ainceres  trou- 

que  les  tartuffes  les  phis  scele-  vent  des  accusateurs,"  Bayle, 

rats  trouvent  cks  ripologistes,  Dictionnairc,  Savonarola, — a 

il  est  sur  dc  i'auuc  que  les  ze-  full  and  mteresting  article. 
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CHAP.  whM  had  bem  pievkwsly  enacted  at  his  own 
suggestioii.  This  deflertum  of  his  principleB,  to- 
gether with  the  failure  of  his  prophecies  on  the 
divine  mission  of  Charles  and  the  miracuious  as- 
sistance which  his  anus  were  to  receive,  shook  the 
credit  of  SaTonaroh;  but  his  ruin  was  hastened 
by  an  opposing  spirit  of  iknaticism,  as  strange  as 
that  whioh  he  had  himself  excited. 
GurioQs  oc-     In  iijg  denimciations  of  the  crimes,  of .  the 

«Mioo  of  bu 

churchy  Savonarola  had  not  feared  to  expose  the 
scandalous  life  of  the  pope  himself.  Alexander 
yh,  who  tremUed  at  the  dangerous  example  of- 
fered by  Us  public  reproaches,  was  rendered  his 
implacable  foe.  He  excommunicated  him  as  a 
heretic^  and  allying  himself  with  the  enemies  of 
the  firiar>  stirred  up  the  rival  monastic  order  to 
preadb  against  him.  An  obstinate  contest  thus 
commenced  at  Florence^  into  which  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  eagerly  entered  against  each 
oAer,  as  if  the  honor  of  their  respective  rules 
were  staked  on  the  quarrel.  To  prove  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  Savonarola,  one  of  his  disciples 
and  brethren,  a  Dominican  friar,  challenged  any 
individual  among  his  opponents  to  pass  with  him 
through  a  flaming  pile.  A  Franciscan  was  found 
insane  enough  to  submit  to  the  test ;  and  to  such 
a  pitch  of  excitement  was  aU  Florence  roused  in 
the  question,  that  the  fearful  contest  was  made  a 
business  of  state.  The  flames  were  kindled  be- 
fore the  signiory'  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  people ;  but  when  the  champions  apjpeared, 
Savonarola  insisted  that  his  brother  should  bear 
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tlie  consecrated  host  with  him  when  he  entered  CHAP, 
the  file.  .  The  FranciftOMnift  immfldiatdy  ariaed  the 

PART  I 

oeeasion  to  ezclfiim  in  horror  aganist  so  sacrilc- 
gk>us  a  proposal ;  but  Savonarola  was  inflexible^ 
and  the  day  dosed  while  the  point  was.  yet  in  dis- 
pute. But  the  populaee  were  furious  with  disap- 
pointment at  the  loss  of  the  horrible  spectacle 
which  they  had  anticipated ;  they  revolted  at  the 
ivvpiotts  desire  of  SaTonnola  to  commit  their 
Saviour  to  the  flames ;  and  in  that  hour  the  do- 
minion  of  the  friar  ended.  His  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  pi^ular  ferment  to  lead  the 
mob  to  attad^  the  house  of  Francesco  Valeria  his 
chief  adherent ;  and  that  citizen  and  his  wife 
were  inunediately  murdered,  and  their  residence 
consumed  to  ashes.  Savonarola  himself,  aban- 
doned by  the  people^  was  then  seised  with  two 
friars,  his  most  devoted  disciples ;  aud  their  fate 
need  scarcely  be  told.  The  pope  was  sufiered  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  try  the  three  for  heresy; 
and  his  vengeance  was  glutted  by  their  commit-  l^OS 
tal  to  the  flames.  The  government  of  Florence 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Savonarola :  —  the  fiiction  of  the  Com- 
pagnacci. 

•  The  materials  for  this  b.  i.  p.  41.  ad  b.  iu.  p.  189. 
sketch  of  the  expedition  of  PaoloGiov^io,  Hist,  sui  temporis, 
Charles  VIII.,  and  the  affairs  b.  i.  p.  29.  to  the  end  of  b.  iv. ; 
of  Italy  in  the  years  which  im-  where  this  valuable  work  is 
mediately  succetded  it,  have  interrupted  by  a  liiatus  of  six 
been  sought  only  in  the  usual  books,  which  were  lost  at  the 
and  well  known  sources:  chiefly  sack  of  Rome  by  the  duke  of 
in  Guicciardini,  Hisu  d'  ItaliB,    Bourbon  s  army,  and  have 
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CHAP.     At  the  expiration  of  the  general  truce  yMA 

^^^11;   iMd  fraviiled  in  Ital]r>  tlie  FlcKm 

dMrtnately  bent  on  fedudng  Pisa  to  lier  ftraw 
obedience^  eagerly  renewed  hostilities  against 
that  state;  and  the  Pisana  continued  to  defend 
their  new  Kberty  with  eqoid  vesotaition.  Both 
the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Milan  had  assisted 
them,  with  the  interested  view  of  tinally  acquiring 
the  •oviNPeigtttjr  of  thdr  city.  Bat  the  Piatas  im- 
posed eonfldenee  in  the  Amner  done;  and Lad»- 

vico,  finding  his  own  perfidious  designs  impracti- 
cable*  and  dreading  tlie  success  of  the  Venetiana, ' 
whose  troops  were  freely  admitted  into  the  Pistti 
fortresses,  changed  his  crooked  policy  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Florentines.  But  while  the  ope- 
rations of  diis  war  were  still  pursued  with  inde* 
eMNre  totune,  and  had  cidy  the  eflbot,  by  their 
enormous  charges,  of  exhausting  the  resources 
both  of  Venice  and  Florence,  the  attention  of 
Italy  was  attracted  to  the  progress  of  iur  moie 

dMrfM     ui^NDftant  events.   Charles  VIIL  of  France,  dying 
suddenly  of  apoplexy^  had  been  succeeded^  as  he 

L(misx/i.  left  no  childrep,  by  his  distant  cousin^  die  duke 
1^  <tfOrleaas.  This  prmoe,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.,  was  neither  remark- 
able for  ability  nor  strength  of  character;  but  he 

never  been  recovered.    Also,  1st.  Civ.  di  Napoli,  b.  xxix. 

Philippe   de  Comioes,    Me-  cc.  The  period  before  us 

moires,  b.  vii.  c.  5.  ad  b.  viii.  tediously  occupies  nearly  tlic 

c.  2G.     Scipione  Ammirato,  whole  of  Sismondi's  twelfth 

Ist.  Fior.  b.  xxvi.  p.  202.  ad  volume, 
bu  xxvii.  p.  24S.  Giannoae, 
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fataemeA  some  fair  qualities,  and  in  evety  waj  chap. 
eacitod  auNreefteem  *ad  respeeC  tfaaa  bis  «t«de» 

FART  I« 

cessor.    His  claim  uj>on  the  crown  of  Milaii^  as 

well  as  that  of  Naples,  rendered  him  alaa  m  ob-  LLdTnfon 

joot  of  much  uMste  anzioiis  fegtad  aad^pfirehflD*  mqu^ 

SMm  for  Ae  Itdians;  and  he  was  not  slow  hi  7'^:^^ 

evincing  his  resolution  to  support  his  pretensions 

by  arms.    By  descent  from  his  grand-mother, 

Valentine  Viaoonti,  he  mamtained  his  right  to  the  ' 

inheritance  of  her  house ;  and  questionable  as 

was  his  title,  it  seemed  at  least  superior  to  that 

by  which  the  fiuoily  of  Sforca  held  the  Mtlanese 

duchy. 

The  situation  of  the  duke  Ludovico  of  Milan 
offered  £Gu:ilities  for  dethroning  him,  which  availed 
&e  Fiench  king  more  than  all  his  aj^eal&to  the 
laws  of  succession.  Odious  as  was  tiie  Moor  to 
his  subjects  by  his  usurpation,  his  perfidious  cha- 
racter, and  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  his 
nephew's  death,  he  had  now,  in  the  war  of  Pisa, 
rendered  Venice  his  enemy.  That  ambitious  and 
vindictive  republic  readily  engaged  in  the  views 
ofLonisXIL  She  hastened  to  free  herself  firmn 
die  Irardieiisome  and  unprofitable  charge  of  the 
Pisan  war,  by  referring  the  settlement  of  her  dif- 
ferences, and  those  of  Pisa,  with  Florence,  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Though  the 
Pisans  indignantly  refused  to  submit  to  the  de- 
cision pronounced  by  that  prince  that  they  should 
be  guaranteed  in  municipal  rights  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Florence,  tlie  Venetians  deserted 
them,  to  their  lute  to  i'olluw  thuir  own  &chcmei>  of 
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CHAP,  vengeance  and  aggrandizement.  They  concluded 
^^^^*  a  treaty  with  Louk  XIL,  by  which  they  bound 
tkemaelT^t  in  retuni'fbr  the  pMmiised  of 
Cremona  and  a  part  of  the  Milanese  territory,  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  conquering  the  whole 
duchy^  by  an  invasion  nmultanebus  witli  his.  omu 
Meanwhile  Lonis  had  already  secured- the  aid'Of 
the  pope,  both  in  obtaining  a  divorce  wtiich  he 
desired^  and  in  his  designs  upon  Italy.  He  ei^ 
gaged  to  assist  Cmar  Borgia,  the  pope's  scttii 
in  spoiling  the  Romagnol  signors  and  in  tfaos^ 
founding  a  principality  for  himself ;  and  he  be- 
stowed the  French  title  of  duke  of  Valentinois 
upon  that  eaxdinal»  who  publicly  abjured  hia 
priestly  vows,  that  he  might  throw  ofi'  every 
shackle  which  could  impede  a  career  of  abandoned 
ambition. 

LudoYico  the  Moor  was  now  about  to  reap  thei 

just  fruits  of  a  life  of  usurpation  and  perfidy. 
Assailed  by  enemies  of  overwhelming  power^  he 
4ainly  looked  around  for  protection.  The  mo- 
narchs  of  Germany  and  Spain  had  deserted  him : 
the  former  was  now  engrossed  in  a  furious  war 
with  the  Swiss ;  the  latter  had  just  concluded  an 
amicable  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  without  makii^ 
stipulations  in  favor  of  any  of  the  Italian  powers. 
Of  these,  Florence  was  in  the  friendship  of  France ; 
and  though  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  whose 
cause  was  common  with  that  of  Ludovico,  pro* 
mised  to  afford  him  assistance,  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted was  his  kingdom  that  he  was  absolutely 
undde  thus  to  provide  for  his  own  security.  Th6 
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<Hdy  aid  obtained  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  though  CHAP. 
fiMsaken  by  all  did  not  abandon  tumad^  waa  from 

jru-m  PART  !• 

tbe  enemies  of  Christendom.  He  prevailed  on 
the  Turkish  sultan,  who  dreaded  the  coalition  of 
France  with  Venice^  to  make  a  diyersion  in  his 
fiiYor  by  attafbing  that  repnbUc;  and  the  Milanh 
ese  usurper  himself  assembled  two  considerable 
annies  for  the  defence  of  his  states  on  their  east- 
em  and  w^tem  finmtieni.  But  these  measmm^ 
coidd  not  avert  his  downfidl ;  and  aU  bis  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  had  scarcely  power  to  delay 
the  momcut  of  its  completion. 

The  alliances  and  arrangements  of  Louis  being  ^^"^"^f^^ 
settled,  his  forces  began  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  as- 
sembled  in  the  friendly  territory  of  Piedmont.  1499 
They  conaosted  of  1600  lances,  making  with  their 
attendant  array  9600  cavalry,— for  the  full  equip- 
ment of  a  lance  was  now  six  horses;  of  5000 
Swiss>9  4000  Gascons,  and  4000  other  JFrench  in- 
frntvy.  The  king  confided  the  command  of  this 
army  to  the  marshal  Gian  Giacomo  Trivukio, 
together  with  the  sire  d'Aubigny  and  the  count 
de  Ligny;  and  while  the  Venetians  at  the  same 
time  made  .thdr  invasion  from  the  opposite  fron- 
tier, these  leaders  entered  the  Milanese  duchy, 
and  completed  its  conquest  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty  days.  For,  when  the  French  army,  with 
their  customary  vigour  and  ferocity,  had  carried 
the  .  fortress  of  Aunona  by  assault^  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword,  this  jexecution  struck  such 
a  terror  into  the  Milaaese  soldiery,  that  they 
dared  not  sliew  face  to  the  invaders.    Their  geue- 
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CHAP,  ral,  flfom  cowardice  or  treachery,  set  them  the  ex* 
VIII.  umpie  of  ilight ;  the  whole  army  dispersed ;  aD 
die  MihifHW  towns  hastaied  to  oAbr  tbor  sob* 
mission ;  and  the  French  entered  the  capital  in 
triumph.  The  Milanese  people  were  oppcemted 
with  taxes,  ad  disaffected  to  the  usmrpolioa  of 
Lndovioo.  They  evevjrwlieEe  veoeiTed  tke  Frendi 
wHh  transports  of  joy ;  their  duke,  perceiving  re- 
sistance hopeiess  at  the  moment^  hastily  retired 
tham^  the  mountains  into  Gemumj  with  a  ooii« 
siderahle  treasure ;  and  Loms  XII.  only  followed 
his  army  into  Italy  to  take  formal  possession  of 
Us  new  duchy. 

Louis  iMid  searody  terminated  a  residence  of  a 
few  weeks  at  Milan,  before  the  people,  finding  that 
their  condition  was  not  materially  improved  under 
the  French  dominion,  passed  from  die  eiadon  of 
false  hope  to  sudden  disappointment  and  nrar* 
murs.  Between  the  alternations  of  rival  despo- 
tisms, theie  can  seldom  be  cause  fi»r  a  lasting  pre- 
ference; and  this  change  in  the  disposition  of  die 
Milanese  is  less  a  proof  of  any  inconstancy  in 
themselves  tlian  of  the  inveterate  miseries  of 
their  lot.  On  the  return  of  Louis  XIL  to  Franee, 
the  government  of  Trivulzio,  whom  he  left  as  his 
lieutenant,  increased  in  oppression;  and  when 
Ludovico  Sforsa,  who  had  employed  Us  treasures 
in  levying  an  army  of  Borgundian  and  Swiss  nwr« 
1500  cenaries,  re-entered  his  duchy  at  their  head,  he 
found  an  universal  revolution  of  popular  afiection 
in  his  &vor.  He  was  received  with  bunts  of  en* 
dittriasiii,  and  advancing  with  celerity  took  pos- 
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of  MStt;  fioom  wheMTii^^  CHAP« 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  was  compelled  to  retire 

PART  r* 

Mrith  precipitation  to  Novaray  to  await  reinforce- 


ments firom  Franeei. 
But  tihe  final  ruin  of  the  Moor  was  aa  rapid  as 

his  success.  The  Swiss,  formerly  so  renowned 
for  their  pure  morals  and  simple  good  Mth,  had 
been  corrupted  by  their  constant  employment  in 
these  mercenary  wars.  Rendered  insolent  hy  the 
high  reputation  of  their  military  prowess^  and 
greedy  of  gain  and  utterly  debauched  by  high 
pay  and  unbridled  licence,  fhey  were  now  capaUe 
of  sullying  their  glory  by  an  odious  treason. 
Their  bands  in  the  service  of  Ludovico,  finding 
Us  treasures  exhausted,  nuitiniedt  and  finished  captiTUj 

and  end  of 

by  Uetaraying  his  person  into  the  hands  of  the  ~ 
French  army.  He  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
miserably  ended  his  days  after  ten  years  of  soli> 
tary  and  rigorous  imprisonment*  He  had  placed 
his  own  children  in  safety  at  the  court  of  Maximi- 
lian ;  but  the  in&nt  son  of  his  deceased  nephew 
Gian  Oaleaszo,  and  many  of  his  near  relatiyea 
were  made  prisoners  as  well  as  himself ;  and  the 
captivity  of  almost  all  the  descendants  of  the 
great  S£orasa  seemed  to  confirm  Louis  XIL  in  the 
possession  of  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan. 

While  great  part  of  Lombardy  was  thus  passing  cnme»  of 
tinder  the  dominion  of  the  French  king,  Cfiosar 
Borgia  was  successiiiUy  engaged  in  that  scheme  cxsJ**^"' 
of  ambition  in  Romagna,  which  Louis  XH.  was 
bound  by  his  engagement  with  him  and  with  his 
fiither,  Alexander  VLj  to  suj^rt.   The  derign* 
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CHAP,  wall  to  fofm  a  prindpaiiy  finr  Boigta  by  the  de- 

struction  of  the  Romagnol  signoris^  who,  in  no 
^^v^  more  than  nominal  obedience  to  the  papacy, 
divided  the  pooaession  of  that  pxoYince  with  a  few 
petty  ciyic  oommimitieB.  The  object  of  the  papal 
family  was  pursued  through  a  course  of  atrocious 
perfidy  for  which  laoguage  would  aiibrd  no  term ; 
if  its  deTelopement  in  the  celebrated  treatise  of  a 
contemporary,  had  not  stamped  it  in  eternal  in- 
famy with  the  name  of  the  writer,  who  could  fiiid 
nothing  to  reprehend  in  Ctesar  Borgia*  A  Mac- 
chiavelian  policy  had  doubtless  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  and  was  only  perfected  by  Alexander  and 
his  apostate  son ;  hut,  in  the  various  enormity  of 
their  private  lives,  these  pests  of  mankind  had 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  equdled  Poison  and  the 
dagger  were  their  habitual  instruments  for  the  re- 
moval of  enemies  ;  their  public  and  flagitious  de- 
baucheries I  shall  not  describe ;  on  their  yet 
more  horrible  and  secret  depravity  I  dare  not 
dilate.  Of  one  of  their  execrable  passions  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia^  the  daughter  of  Alexander^  was  the 
guilty  object  Her  eldest  brother  was  sacrificed 
by  the  hand  of  Casar  to  the  gratification  of  an 
incestuous  jealousy ;  and  she  was  at  once  the* 
paramour  of  her  &tlier  and  of  his  surviving  son*  * 

*  I  addfCBt  diew  sheets  to  letter  to  Dr.  Diyasdiitt  pie- 

the  general  reader  only*   But  fixed  to  Quentin  Burwird* 

there  ii  extant  in  tbe  Qennan  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  lee 

language  a  work  on  the  court  Libelles  Diffamatoires,"  &c. 

of  Alexander  VI.,  as  curious  Bayle,  Dictionnairei  vol.  tv. 

in  its  details  as  the  jest  book  pp*  ^95 — 7« 
of  Louif  \h,  mentioned  in  the 
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Romagiui^  in  wUch  CoMar  Borgis  was  io  oon*  Chap^ 
doct  the  troubled  scene  of  hid  ambition,  had  in* 

deed  for  ages,  with  the  papal  territory  in  general,  >^vW 
been  the  perpetual  theatre  of  violence  and  honms.  te^*' 
Amidst  the  constant  desoiation  of  the  wars  in 
which  its  petty  princes  ^vere  engaged,  it  was  im- 
possible for  their  vassak  to  pursue  the  arts  of 
peaceful  life.  They  found  no  securily  but  in  cas- 
tellated villages;  their  agriculture  was  only  a 
hurried  labour ;  and  after  the  harvest  which  they 
snatched  with  difficulty^  no  traces  of  cultiyatim 
remained.  The  modem  sterility  and  deadly  di- 
mate  of  some  of  these  regions  were  prepared 
during  ages  of  ferocity ;  and  this  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  was 
ravaged  by  the  eternal  feuds  of  the  Orsini  and 
Colonna.  If  a  fortalice  was  surprised  or  carried 
by  assault,  it  was  burnt  to  the  earth  and  its  infaar 
bitaats  murdered.  Its  dependant  district  was 
abandoned;  the  pestilential  airs  of  the  desert 
then  spread  over  it ;  and  their  malignant  influence 
finrbade  the  return  of  population.  The  people  of 
Roraagna  were  made  warlike  by  the  incessant 
«  hostilities,  and  desperately  wicked  by  the  evil 
gOTemment  and  character  of  their  signors.  These 
chieftains,  the  feudatories  of  the  Holy  See,  weie 
taught  from  their  boyhood  to  pursue  war  as  their 
vocation.  They  formed  their  vassals  into  bands 
of  gens-d'armerie,  more  or  less  numerous,  at  the 
head  of  whicli  they  alternately  carried  on  their 
hostilities  against  each  other,  or  passed  as  sove- 
reign-condottieri  into  the  service  of  the  richer 
vol;  II.  u 
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CHAP,  poivers  of  the  peninsula.    The  numerous  little 
eapttak  of  their  states  were  carefully  fortified ; 

d  their  palaces  were  at  once  embellished  by  the 
elegances  of  literature  and  art,  and  defiled  with 
many  a  deed  of  gloomy  horror.  For,  of  such 
things  was  the  Italian  mind  capable,  that  these 
princes^  the  patrons  of  learned  men,  of  poets,  and 
of  sculptors,  were  yet  too  frequently  monsters  of 
guilt.  Their  political  annals  are  deeply  imbued 
in  perfidy,  and  blood,  and  hereditary  revenge :  the 
records  of  their  houses  are  varied  only  by  the  as- 
.  sassinations  and  the  incestuous  commerce  of  the 
nearest  relatives. 

J;^^*'  When  Borgia,  with  the  aid  of  1800  French 
Tioce^bj  cavalry  and  4000  Swiss  pikemen  detached  from 
the  army  of  Milan,  and  with  some  condottieri  and 
their  bands  in  his  personal  service,  began  to  at- 
tack these  princes,  it  was  proved  by  his  father's 
conduct  and  his  own,  as  the  cardinal  Albomos 
had  once  proved  before,  how  even  the  Romagnol 
treachery,  which  had  been  fur  ages  proverbial, 
could  be  surpassed  by  the  superior  perfidy  of 
drardmen.  Borgia  first  attacked  and  reduced 
the  city  and  lordship- of  Imola.  Forli  was  next 
assailed,  and  taken  by  a  furious  assault  of  the 
Swiss,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  its  widowed 
countess.  The  ancient  houses  of  the  Manfredi 
and  Malatesti  at  Faenza  and  at  Rimini,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Sforza  at  Pesaro,  were  destined  ibr 
the  next  ruin.  The  lords  of  iUmini  and  Pesaro 
abandoned  their  capitals  and  fled  from  their 
states ;  but  Astorre  III.  de'  Maniredi,  the  youth-. 
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fill  fiignor  of  Faeim^niade  a  protracted  and  vi^^  Chap; 
ous  lesistance ;  and  at  length  cafntolated  only 

upon  condition  that  he  i^hould  be  free  to  go  where 
he  would.  But  Borgia,  detained  him  in  his  camp 
under  the  iriendly  pretext  of  makmg  himhispu]^ 
m  the  military  art,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  him  to 
Rome.  There,  after  having  heen  the  victim  oC 
the  horrible  debauchery  either  of  Alexander  or  of 
Borgia  himself,  the  boy-prinoe  was  strangled* 
with  his  natural  brother. 

The  fall  of  Faenza  completed  the  conquest  of  |50| 
Romagna.  Louis  XII.  had  dechired  that  he 
should  regard  as  a  personal  injury  any  opposition 
to  the  duke  of  Valentinois  ;  and,  so  great  was 
dread  now  inspired  by  the  Fr^ch  power, 
that  none  of  the  Italian  states  had,  afta*  this, 
dared,  to  assist  the  chieftains  of  the  province. 
Even  Venice  had  formally  withdrawn  the  protec* 
tion  which  she  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  afford  to 
the  princes  of  Rimini  and  Faenza.  Romagna  was 
now  therefore  erected  by  Alexander  VI.  into  a 
papal  duchy  for  his  son ;  and  Caesar  Borgia  joined 
this  new  title  to  his  dukedom  of  Valentinois.  He 
endeavoured  to  cement  his  power  by  pursuing 
the  exiled  families  of  the  deposed  chieftains  with 
assassination  and  poison;  but  he  laboured  with 
skilful  and  selfish  policy  to  win  the  affections  of 
his  new  subjects  by  the  establishment  of  order 
and  justice.  Some  rigorous  examples  were  ne* 
cessary ;  and  he  designedly  chose  for  his  lieute- 
nant a  man  of  severe  and  obdurate  character, 
Bamiio  d'  Oreo,  who  soon  converted  the  long  and 

u2 
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CHAP,  frightful  anarchy  of  Romagna  into  a  state  of  re- 
VIII.   gular  government  But  many  were  the  sanguinary 
'""^^^  execvtions  before  this  salatary  revolution  w«i 
achieved ;  and  Borgia,  from  whose  plans  it  waa 
farthest  that  the  horrible  severity  ot  this  adminis- 
tcation  should  be  attributed  to  his  directions,  no 
sooner  found  order  introduced  into  his  new  duchy 
and  cruelty  no  longer  requisite,  than  he  perfidi- 
oudy  end^  by  directing  the  execution  of  d'  Oreo 
bimself^  and  exposing  his  body  to  glut  the  vein 
geance  of  the  people.  The  peaceful  submission  of 
Romagna  was,  however,  far  from  satisfying  the 
bad  aadMtion  of  Borgia.   He  extended  his  faith- 
less intrigues  into  Tuscany,  and  had  ahready  begun 
to  trouble  the  republics  of  that  province,  and  Flo- 
rence in  particular  by  declaring  himseli'  in  arms 
the  protector  of  the  exiled  Medici ;  when  he  waa^ 
compelled  by  his  engagements  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  his  own  subordinate  projects  of 
aggrandizement,  to  second  those  of  Louis  XIL, 
and,  with  his  forces,  to  attend  the  army  of  that 
monarch  in  a  new  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Naples. 

DedgniaT     If  Louis  XIL  Iisd  been  contented  with  the 

J^^'n^.  acquisition  and  temperate  government  of  Milan, 
he  might  perhaps  have  habituated  his  new  sub« 
jects  to  his  authority;  and  by  confirming  his  iiH 
fluence  over  the  intermediate  states  of  Savoy  and 
Montferrat,  might  have  firmly  connected  his  Italian 
conquests  with  his  native  dominions.  But  the 
same .  ambition  whidi  had  intoxicated  the  youthfol 
vanity  aud  inexperience  of  Charles  VIIL,  seduced 
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his  better  judgment  md  matiuw  years*  From  chap. 

the  situation  of  his  afiairs,  he  was  certainly  better 
entitled  than  his  predecessor  to  calculate  od  a  ^.^vw 
Sttocessfld  issue  to  his  inyasiou  of  Naples.  His 
Milanebc  dominions  gave  him  strong  points  of 
support ;  he  was  in  strict  alliance  with  tlie  pope 
and  with  Venice;  and,  while  the  other  Italian 
powers  trembled  before  him,  his  opponent,  Fre- 
deric king  of  Naples,  without  treasures  or  an 
army,  his  fortresses  in  ruins,  his  arsenak  empty, 
and  his  kingdom  desolated  by  the  last  war,  was  . 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  means  of  defence.  Yet 
Louis  XILstiU  wavered  in  indecision:  he  doubted 
his  power  of  conquering  Naples  much  less  than 
his  strength  to  preserve  the  acquisition ;  for  he 
dreaded  the  opposition  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
and  knew  the  ease  with  which  they  might  sue-* 
Gour  their  relative  Frederic  from  Sicily,  as  they 
had  done  Ferdinand  II.  before.  He  did  not  there- 
fore finally  undertake  his  scheme  of  conquest, 

until  he  discovered  that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 

« 

"was  restrained  by  no  scruples  from  sharing  the* 
spoil  with  him.  That  monarch  pretended  that 
Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  had  not  possessed  the 
right  to  alienate  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fibm  the 
legitimate  branch  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty;  and 
that  therefore  he  was  himself  the  lawful  heir  of 
that  monarch  to  its  throne.  Bnt  as  Louis  XII. 
had  also  rival  pretensions  through  the  house  of 
Anjou,  Ferdinand  proposed  to  compromise  their 
respective  claims  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom. 
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CflAP.  The  Freach  sovereign  eagerly  closed  with  the 
VHi  koUow  piopoaal :  the  capital,  the  Term  di  Laroro; 
and  the  Abruzzos,  were  assigned  to  Louis  XIL 
StL^vaV  with  the  usual  style  of  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
thoIicfortb«  Naples;  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  agreed  to 
SHukj^f.''^  content  himself  with  Apulia  and  Calabria  and  the 
****       title  of  duke  of  these  two  provinces,  to  be  held, 

like  the  kingdom,  by  investiture  from  the  pope. 
Iniqnitjr  of  This  treaty  of  partition,  by  which  in  itself  Fer> 
^^'^  dinand  the  Catholic  proposed  to  spoil  his  near 
relative  and  ally,  was  attended  with  circumstances 
of  yet  deeper  and  more  atrocious  perfidy.  It  waa 
agreed  that,  whfle  the  French  army  openly  ad* 
vanced  agaiiibt  Naples,  the  Spanish  troops  should 
gain  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom, 
ander  pretence  of  co-operating  with  Frederic  to 
repulse  the  invaders.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
professing  his  usual  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
fitted  out  a  strong  expedition  at  Malaga  under 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  to  attack  the  Turks ;  and 
he  caused  his  general  and  troops^  after  a  few  ope- 
rations against  the  infidels^  to  winter  in  Sicily 
without  exciting  suspicion  of  his  real  designs. 
As  the  French  invasion  became  certain,  Ferdi- 
nand, under  the  guise  of  protection,  offered  his 
cousin  this  army  for  his  defence^  and  thus  induced 
his  unsuspecting  relative  to  invite  his  betrayem 
into  his  dominions. 
CoDoue.st  of      Meanwhile  the  I  rench  army  was  approaching. 

tfa?^^  It  was  led  by  d'Aubigny,  and  consisted  of  6000 

cavalry,  with  4000  Swiss  and  6000  Gascon  and 

JdOl 
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•iher  Freneh  iii£uitry«  Cmar  Borgia  and  hui  chap. 
contingents  swelled  tbis  force ;  and  at  Genoa — 

which  had  followed  the  fate  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  wn-^ 
and  was  under  Frencli  government^ — a  strong 
squadron  was  equipped  which  co-operated  with 
d*Aubigny  and  carried  6000  land  forces.  The 
Nei4[»oiitan  king  had  left  nothing  neglected  to 
oppose  the  invaders ;  but  all  his  exertions  could 
not  assemble  a  sufficient  native  force  to  resist 
them,  and  his  sole  hope  was  reposed  on  Gonsalvo 
and  his  army.  This  general,  who  executed  his 
master^s  projects  with  a  perfidy  which  well  emu*^ 
lated  that  of  the  royal  hypocrite,  dissembled  to 
the  last  moment,  and  occupied  many  of  the  Nea^ 
poUtan  fortresses  with  Spoaush  troops,  under  pre* 
tence  of  strengthening  the  positions  of  his  army. 
But  when  the  French  had  at  length  passed  the 
Neapolitan  frontiers,  he  threw  ofi  the  mask,  and 
avowed  his  shameless  commission,  which  the  pope 
had  already  sanctioned,  to  partition  the  kingdom 
with  the  general  of  Louis  XII. 
'  This  accumulation  of  aggression  and  treachery, 
Fkederic  could  not  hope  to  withstand.  He  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  frontiers  to  Naples, 
whither  the  French,  after  beii^  admitted  by 
treachery  into  Capua,  and  making  a  horrible  mas- 
sacre there,  rapidly  followed  him.  The  unfortu- 
nate king  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  to 
.  them  his  capital  and  its  citadels ;  and  he  was  per- 
mitted by  capitulation  to  retire  to  Isdua.  ^^  There, 
considering  a  iarthex  struggle  uttcarly  hopeless,  he 
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CHAP,  in  his  rash  indignation  against  the  perfidy  of  his 
relative  Ferdinand,  made  his  choice  to  throw  hinor 

PART  I* 

i^lf  upon  the  genmoty  of  the  natural  rival  irffak 

d«ri^oi     house.    He  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  proceed 


^       to  France ;  where  Louis  XII.,  touched  with 

eonfidenoe^  assigned  him  die  title  of  duke  of  Aih 
jmi  with  a  liberal  revenue*  But  it  "wbb  aeeom- 
panied  by  the  condition  ttiat  he  bhould  never 
more  quit  France*  and  a  guard  was  placed  upoa 
lum^  at  once  to  watch  over  his  aafirty  and  to  pte* 
vent  his  escape.  His  eldest  son,  whom  he  had 
posted  at  Tarento,  soon  after  surrendered  that 
eity  to  the  Spaniards^  upon  the  solemn  oaHi  of 
their  general  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
whither  he  pleased ;  but  he  was,  uotwithstauding, 
aeiaed  by  Gonsalvo  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain, 
where  he  survived  to  die  middle  of  the  siartfiCTifh 
Bxtiaeto  ceutuTv  and  died  without  issue.    Frederic  himself 

of  tbe  Arm- 

JS^Jff^  ended  his  days  in  France  three  years  after  his  ro< 
^  tirement;  and  both  his  other  sons,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  that  kingdom,  died  young 
without  leaving  children.  Thus  terminated  the 
hvaneh  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty  which  had 
reigned  at  Naples  for  sixty-4ve  years. 

j||wwi^of  The  object  of  the  iniquitous  alliance,  between 
•ad  Spa.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  had  uo 
mgw^S,  sooner  been  effected  by  the  submission  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  their  arms^  than  the  victors 
quarrelled  over  the  spoU.  The  division  of  the 
conquered  country  had  not  been  accurately  do- 
fined  by  the  petition  treaty;  and  instead  of 
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altempting  to  regulate  it  by  au  suitable  accom-  cHAP. 
nodatMm^  the  aoveffeignfl  of  Fiaaoe  md  fipain  left 
ttdbr  gcnmk  to  deddb  tbeir  dittmkcm  by  anns. 

Thoiigli  they  were  neither  of  them  prepared  for 
war,  hostiUtks  commenced  between  their  troops.  1502 
The  Frendk wi^at  fint  the  ftroiiger  party;  lad 
the  duke  de  Nemours,  whom  Louis  had  appointed 
his  viceroy,  gained  several  advantages  in  the  first 
cwmpsiga ;  while  GonsalYO,  who  wm  left  by  hk 
Master  without  reinforcements,  with  difficulty 
maintained  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  kingdom. 
But  his  brilliant  militairy  talents  compensated  for 
Ae  want  of  every  other  resouroe ;  and  early  in 
the  following  year,  Ferdinand  began  to  support 
him  with  vigour.  The  superior  genius  of  Gon- 
aahro  then  turned  the  tide  of  suooess;  and  while 
Ferdinand  amused  the  French  king  with  hoflow 
B^ociations  for  peace,  and  thus  prevented  him 
from  sueeonring  the  duke  de  Nemours^  the  inea> 
paeity  of  thai  ooBunander  hastened  the  nun  <rf  the 
French  affairs.  Near  the  castle  of  Cerignoles  in 
Apulia  the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  en- 
coimter;  and  in  this  decisive  battle  the  French 
were  totally  defeated.  Nemours  himself  was 
killed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  at  once  submitted 
to  the  conquerors,  with  ,  the  exception  ^  Oaeta 
and  two  or  three  other  fortresses,  in  whidi  th^ 
remains  of  the  French  army  were  immediately 
besieged.  Gonsalvo  entered  Naples  in  triumpl^ 
and  the  nobles  and  people  with  then:  aocustomed 
facility  took  the  oathb  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
sovereign* 
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CHAP.  Louis  XII.,  finding  himself  the  dupe  of  Ferdi* 
VIII.    nand,  resolved  not  to  resign  so  eauly  the  pofises- 

C^!^  fiion  of  the  NeqKditan  kingiioiwi;  and  a  new  and 
formidable  French  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and 
18,000  in&ntry  assembled  in  Lombardy,  and 
paaied  into  southern  Italy*  They  found  Gon- 
lalvo  potted  to  receive  them  with  amuch  inferior 

force  behind  the  river  Garigliaiio.  But  ther^ 
amidst  a  series  of  harassiog  operations  under  the 
antumnal  rains,  the  disagieemaits  of  the  Fteosh 
fcaders,  and  the  insubordination  of  their  troops^ 
were  disadvantageously  opposed  to  the  admirable 
conduct  of  Gonsalvo  and  the  patient  valour  of  the 
Spanish  infantry^  which  was  now  growing  de<r 
servedly  famous.  Daily  acquiring  the  superiority, 
Gonsalvo  at  last  forced  the  passage  of  the  Gari^ 
ud  of  the  gliano,  and  inflicted  so  total  a  route  upon  the 
^B^pX?^  retreating  French,  that  after  the  loss  of  baggage 
Fra^froiu  and  artillery,  the  remnant  of  their  army  capitu* 
lated  with  permission  to  retiie  to  France.  Piem 
de'  Medici  had  been  a  wanderer  in  the  French 
camp;  and  in  the  attempt  to  escape  after  this 
defeat  on  the  Garigliano,  he  perished  miserably 
in  that  river  by  the  sinking  of  his  overloaded 
boat 

On  this  loss  of  a  second  army  Louis  XII,  who 
already  feared  for  the  safety  of  hi»  Milanese  duchy^ 
gave  up  the  war  of  Naples  in  despair.  Resuming 
his  negociations  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  he 
Trace  be-  hastcued  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  truce  for 
pT^eetud  three  years;  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  aud  providing  in  other 
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was  the  long  dominion  of  the  tnonafchu  of  Spam  ^ 

PART  I 

orer  the  Neapolitan  states  introduced  by  the  con- 

quests  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  When  that  ge-  |^l!l"f*l'he 
neral  was  first  sent  into  Sicily^  in  14d5,  he  was  n^^s^ldm 
invested,  in  the  usual  stram  of  Spanish  hyperbole, 
with  the  rank  of  Great  Captain  of  the  petty  army 
which  he  conducted ;  hut  this  title  became  last* 
ingly  associated  with  his  name  in  a  more  honor^ 
able  sense.  The  perfidy  which  disgraced  his  ex« 
ploits  must  for  ever  destroy  our  admiration  of  the 
man :  but  to  the  memory  of  the  scddier  it  would 
be  unjust  to  deny,  that  his  heroic  courage,  his 
splendid  fortunes,  and  his  rare  military  genius, 
well  merited  the  homage  awarded  to  him  by  his 
own  age  in  the  emphatic  appellation  of  the  Oieat 
Captain.  The  services  which  he  had  performed 
were  too  important  not  to  provoke  the  ingratitude 
of  the  suspicious  Ferdinand.  In  yisating  his  new 
Italian  dominions  two  years  after  their  conquest, 
that  monarch  loaded  Gonsalvo,  his  viceroy,  with 
dignities  and  honours ;  but  he  would  no  longer 
leave  him  to  govern  at  Naples,  and  he  carried  the 
hero  with  him  to  Spain,  and  enviously  plunged 
him  into  au  obscurity  in  which  he  closed  his  days. 
While  Louis  XIL  was  reaping  the  just  firuits  of 


his  unprincipled  allianoe  with  Ferdinand,  and  had  !!^»a,^eM 

discovered  too  hite  the  imprudence  of  having  him-  bw^ST 
self  given  the  first  footing  to  so  crafty  and  pow- 
erful a  rival  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  all  central 
Italy  was  successively  agitated  by  the  restless  am- 
bition of  Csesar  Borgia,  and  the  results  of  hia 
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CHAP,  faithless  proj^rts.  On  his  return  to  Romagna, 
viiL  conquest  of  Naples  by  the  French,  lis 

L^Xi  WW  not  satisfied  witii  the  qmet  poMeBB^ 

duchy,  but  meditated  the  extension  of  his  power 
over  the  rest  of  the  papal  states :  over  the  March 
of  Anoona^  and  the  proTbtoes  immediBtely  sur- 
rounding the  capital.  He  had  designs  upon  tbo 
states  of  Urbino  and  Camerino ;  and  he  compassed 
the  seiznre  of  both  bj  treachery  and  murder* 
Under  pretence  of  executuig  a  papal  senlenoe 
against  the  lord  of  Camerino,  he  required  the 
duke  of  Urbinoy  as  a  vassal  of  the  church,  to  af- 
ford him  the  loan  of  his  troops  and  artiUefy;  and 
when  that  prince  had  unsuspiciously  obeyed^  and 
left  himself  without  the  means  of  resistance,  Borgia 
poured  an  army  into  the  duchy^  and  seisiiig  its 
defenceless  places,  obliged  the  duke  to  fly  for  his 
life  to  the  court  of  Mantua.  He  then  inveigled 
the  signer  of  Camerino,  with  two  of  his  sons,  to  a 
firiendly  conference  and  caused  the  three  to  be 
immediately  strangled. 

After  the  success  of  these  flagitious  enterprises, 
Csdsar  Bovgia,  still  with  the  aid  of  the  F^endi> 
proceeded  to  weave  his  toils  against  the  remain* 
iug  vabsais  of  the  church,  though  they  were  most 
of  them  in  his  own  service  as  condottierL  But 
these  captains,  the  Orsini,  who  hdd  vast  fieft 
about  Rome,  the  Vitelli,  lords  of  Citti  di  Castello, 
the  Bentivogli  of  Bologna,  and  other  signors,  pe- 
netrated his  treachery  and  discovered  their  danger, 
in  time  to  withdraw  their  bands  from  his  service, 
and  to  enter  into  a  formidable  coalition  against 
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turn.  Tfa«ydetetadaoMo£  his  troops^  aiidA^  chap. 
mumsreB already ihreatened  hia  dealmotioii^  when 

he  succeeded  in  lulling  them  into  security  by  his  ^-^v-^ 
inaction.  No  man  ever  knew  how  to  betcayi 
inider  the  maak  of  moderation  aad  frankneaa^  so 
well  as  Borgia ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  notorious 
ill  faith,  such  was  his  consummate  dissimulation 
that  it  decehred  eYen  these  wij  Romagnol  sig- 
noffl.  He  oonftssed  that  he  waa  indebted  to  thev 
services  for  his  past  successes ;  he  made  no  secret 
of  hia  earnest  desire  to  be  recraciled  with  them^ 
and  he  oflbred  them  eztranely  advantageous  terms. 
By  these  means  he  induced  them  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  him ;  and  even  so  r^ained  their  con* 
fidcnce  that  they  entered  again  into  his  serrice. 
Bnt  meanwhile  he  had  been  otherwise  secretly 
augmenting  his  forces,  and  preparing  his  schemes 
oi  Tengeanoe;  and  having  lured  two  of  the  Op- 
aun,  aad  the  signois  of  Fermo  and  Castello  under 
his  banners  at  Sinigaglia,  he  suddenly  had  them  ' 
seized.  Their  troops  were  simultaneously  at- 
tacked in  their  quarters,  and  the  four  condottieri 
themselves  were  strangled.  Alexander  VI.  at  the 
same  time  arrested  the  cardinal  Orsini^  and  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned  in  prison ;  and  Borgia,  amidst 
the  general  horror  inspired  by  his  character,  then 
easily  possessed  himself  of  the  fiefs  of  the  signors 
whom  he  had  murdered  or  terrified  into  flight 

The  yiewB  of  Borgia  were  not  confined  to  the 
states  of  the  church,  and  his  machinations  and 
hostile  acts  in  Tuscany  had  already  caused  serious 
alarm  to  the  Florentines  in  particular.   The  de« 
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CHAP.  bat&^  of  Borgia  for  the  Frendi  king,  and  tU 
aDiance  between  that  monardi  and  the  Flonn*' 

tines,  had  hitherto  formed  a  protection  for  their 
repubiic.    But  the  French  a&ra  were  now  de- 
climi^  in  teuthem  Italy ;  and  as  succesa  b^^ait 
to  abandon  their  arms  in  the  war  of  Naples  against 
the  Spaiiiaxds,  Borgia,  of  whose  policy  fidelity  to 
a  rained  cause  fmaed  no  part,  assumed  an  aiHUi>^ 
tAom  tone  with  his  former  aOies,  and  even  entered 
into  secret  negociations  with  Gonsalvo  and  the 
Spanish  court   WhUe  Louis  XII.  was  making  hia 
kist  eflfort  to  re-eatablish  his  power  at  Naples^ 
Borgia  was  left  free  to  consummate  his  schemes 
of  tyranny  against  the  Tuscan  states,  and  even 
aspired  to  hold  the  balance  between  France  and 
Spain.  But  in  the  midst  of  hia  daring  projeeta 
and  lofty  aspirations,  his  fall  was  already  at  hand. 
At  a  supper  given  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinal  di 
Cometo  with  the  intention  of  poisoning  that  pre* 
late,  the  wine  which  contained  the  fatal  mixture 
was  given  by  mistake  to  Alexander  himself  and  to 
his  son^  as  well  as  to  the  cardinal.  Thetwolatter 
of  the  three,  after  enduring  frightftd  agoniet* 
slowly  recovered,  by  strength  of  constitution  and 
medical  treatment^  from  the  effects  of  the  poison; 
but  the  pope  himself  sank  under  its  violence,  and 
vir™'   fell,  the  victim  of  his  own  wickedness  : — a  fitting 

close  for  a  life  of  in£uny  and  execrable  crimes. 
mnmwm^    The  death  of  Alexander  VI.  proved  the  ruin  of 
his  son.    Borgia  had  calculated  and  provided 
against  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  to  his 
own  power,  whenever  it  should  occur;  but  he 


Alexander 
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had  not  anticipated  that  he  should  himself  be  CHAP, 
jreduced^  at  the  same  moment^  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  While  he  lay  dangerously  31,  protected 
by  liis  troops,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the 
surviying  chieftains  of  the  Orsini  appeared  in 
anus  in  Rome  itself  and  in  its  pTOTinces.  The 
fiunilies  of  the  other  signors  whom  he  had  latterly 
deposed  or  murdered,  simultaneously  entered  into 
their  states  and  recovered  them;  and  these  povr- 
ers,  immediately  afterwards  uniting  th^  forcea 

to  those  of  the  Orsini,  attacked  and  totally  routed 
his  army.  Borgia,  who  was  still  ill,  found  a  re-* 
fnge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  but,  with  thia 
defeat,  fell  the  pride  of  his  blood-stained  and  de* 
testable  ambition.  The  Venetians,  no  longer  re* 
strained  from  assailing  him  by  the  interference  of 
France^  and  freed  from  the  pressure  of  a  Turkish 
war  which  had  lately  occupied  them,  sent  their 
troops  intoRomagnSy  and  seized  many  fortresses; 
oAer  places  in  the  province  revolted  in  fiivor  of 
the  families  of  their  ancient  chieftains,  whom  Bor- 
gia had  dispossessed ;  and  a  new  pope  finally 
compeUedihefiiUen  tyrant  to  surrender  to  him  the 
poor  remains  of  his  possessions. 

The  death  of  Alexander  VI.  occurred  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  army  was  advancing  to 
Naples  through  the  ecdesiastieal  states ;  and  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  conclave,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  a  protracted  interregnum^  at  so 
troubled  a  juncture^  and  yet  equally  unwilling  to 
yield  to  their  adversaries,  agreed  to  nominate  a 
pope  whose  infiirmities  must  insure  his  speedy^^ 
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CHAP,  dissolattoh.   The  object  of  this  choice,  Pius  III.,' 

VIII. 

PART  U 


reigned  scarcely  a  montli ;  and  before  his  death 


fhe  cardinal  Ginliano  della  Rovere,  nepheir  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  had  time  to  secure  a  majority  of  suf- 
frages in  the  papal  coQege  by  allying  himself  with 
CsBsar  Borgia.   The  cardinal  Giuliano  had  long 
lived  in  exile  from  Rome  at  the  French  court,  and 
in  open  liostihty  with  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son ; 
but  Borgia,  in  the  imminent  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded him,  thought  t6  secure  the  protection  of 
bis  ancient  foe  by  rendering  him  important  ser- 
vices.  The  suffrages  of  several  cardinals  who  still 
remained  in  the  interest  of  Borgia,  turned  the 
balance  in  the  conclave,  and  seated  the  nephew  of 
PofMiiiiui  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  papal  cluiir.    The  new  pope, 
^        who  assumed  the  title  of  Julius  II.,  deluded  Bor- 
gia by  his  reputation  for  sincerity  ;  and  that  man, 
who  had  never  kept  faith  with  any  one,  reposed 
in  strange  security  upon  the  promises  and  grati- 
Faii«rci».  tude  of  the  violent  enemy  of  his  house.   He  was 
yet  undeceived,  when  Julius  XL  suddenly  seized 
his  p^son  at  Ostia,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner, 
until  he  had  purchased  his  freedom  by  ordering 
the  delivery  of  his  remaining  fortresses  to  the 
papal  troops.    He  was  tlien  suffered  to  depart, 
and  repaired  to  Naples,  where  Gonsalvo  da  Cor- 
dova had  promised  him  an  asylum.    But  on  his 
arrival  there,  just  before  the  signature  of  the  three 
years'  trace  between  France  and  Spain,  GoAsakfO 
required  the  pleasure  of  his  master  respecting 
him,  and  by  his  comma  ud  treacherously  arrested 
and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 
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Thils  was  this  monster  of  ferocious  perfidy  CHAP* 
himseif  ftt  length  tha  victim  of  wantra  ill-£i^th  and 
cmdty.   Ferdinand  tlie  Catholic,  whom  he  had 
never  olFended,  designed  him  to  linger  and  to  iiad  ^7*^"* 
a  tomb  in  his  dungeon.    But  Caesar  Borgia^  wha 
had  so  long  troubled  Italy,  and  outraged  human- 
ity with  his  ambition  and  crimes^i  found  at  last  a 
grave,  too  honorable  for  a  life  stained  with  the 
commission  of  every  atrocity.   He  escaped  from 
bis  prison  after  a  abort  captivity,  and  found  pro* 
tectioii  from  the  king  of  Navarre,  whose  sister  he 
bad  formerly  married ;  and  instigating  that  sove- 
re^  to  a  war  with  the  Spaniards,  terminated,  aa , 
the  general  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  1507 
hb  turbulent  and  flagitious  career. 

In  the  universal  joy  of  the  Italians  at  the  season  Rcpo^  and 
of  T^ose  allbrded  to  than  by  flie  truce  between  jS^T^^ 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  they  might 
endeavour  to  banish  every  thought  of  the  humiU* 
ation  which  had  now  overtaken  their  country. 
But  it  was  evident  that  Italy  had  surrendered  her- 
self to  receive  the  law  from  foreigners :  that  she 
was  henceforth  to  bleed,  not  for  her  own  inde- 
pendence but  in  their  quarrels,  and  to  rest  from 
her  struggles,  not  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the 
eBjjoymeot  of  well-earned  rights,  but  at  the  plea> 
Sttlie.  only  of  her  masters  and  in  the  shame  of  ser- 
vitude. The  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Slois,  which  followed  the  truce  between  Louia 
3UL  and  Ferdinand  long  before  its  expiration^ 
confirmed  the  tranquillity  of  the  peninsula.  For 
n^ly  five  years,  Italy  slumbered  on  her  chains ; 

VOU  II.  X 
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CHAPi  startled  only  by  the  report  of  perpetual  and  hollow 
VIII.    negociations  and  dangerous  projects  among  Ae 
ibieign  avbitonofher  dflitiny;iBdimdi^^ 
except  by  some  partial  hostilities^  which  I  sbaB 
notice  and  dismiss  in  few  words. 
joKuiLn.    The  fint  of  these.  In  point  of  time^  ym  the 

eetaUiflliiiimt  of  the  authority  of  tl^ 
powtfbB*-  great  part  of  Romagna  after  the  fall  of  Caesar 


Borgia.  The  new  pope,  Julius  IL,  over-awed  the 
Vmetians  by  his  menaMi  to  cede  to  him  menjr  of 

the  places  which  they  had  seized  in  that  province^ 
but  others  they  persisted  in  retaining ;  and  their 
obfltiniojr  inflamed  Julius  with  a  secret  iQwnt* 
tfent,  which  Was^  one  day  destined  to  bunt  forth 
with  fearful  violence  against  their  republic.  After 
the  recovery  of  minor  Komagnol  iiefii,  several  of 
wUdi  he  retefn^  tindeir  the  immediate  gOTSnn 

ment  of  the  church,  the  active  and  warlike  pontiff, 
who  headed  his  own  troops,  led  them  against 
Bologm^  to  wrest  that  dty  frMn  its  eigttor,  Oio^* 
raani  Bentivoglio,  and  to  Mduee  ft  to  its  aadai^ 
dependence  upon  the  papady.  He  was  completely 
successful :  BentiTOg^  was  obMged  to  fly ;  his 
capital  was  takea  under  the  govmrnient  of  the 

church;  and  though  Juhus  granted  the  inhabit 

1506  tants  a  municipal  constitution^  Bologna  ceased 
firom  that  peiiod^  except  for  one  Aort  interval  ef 
commotion,  to  be  numbered  among  the  indepen* 
dent  cities  of  Italy.  Perugia  was  at  the  same 
tittle,  OH  thesttbmimion  of  itssicpiorj  plsoed  under 
papal  govetnment  with  Mbend  privileges. 

1507  The  next  circumstance  that  engaged  the  atten- 
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tim  ni  Itelj  WM  the  mrolt  of  GcM«»  wltieli  M  chafi 
Utherlo  given  obedienee  to  Louis  XII.,  aa  if  that 

FART  f* 

fiyien  republic  had  become  a  component  part  of 
hm  imkj  of  Mflan.  Bui  Ae  insvonrection  iirf  tht 
Genoese,  flnslt  agftinst  UieirnoUes,  Md  aftsrwards 
against  Loui^  on  his  supporting  that  order,  pre- 
sents no  intesesting  £e»tures  to  detain  us  in  bur 
oipproaiisk  to  moro  inpectsnt  objects.  For  dio 
Ihfonch  king  having  assembled  an  army  in  his 
Ifilanese  dominions^  and  led  his  troops  in  person 
agoinst  Oenosy  the  terrified  peojpl^  after  a  few 
fteUe  attempts  to  resist,  qnicUy  surrendered  wt 
discretion ;  and  Louis  punished  their  rebellion,  as 
he  doubtless  termed  it,  with  exemplary  severity* 
NelAer  shall  I  stop  to  relate  the  particnltfs  of  a 

wftr  of  Mu' 

transient  war,  which  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Ro-  imiHw,  en- 
mans,  directed  against  Venice  and  the  Miknese 
pesatisions  of  Fnnce.  Tlus  contest,  whicli  was  voiot. 
marked  only  on  bis  prtrt  by'a  few  desultory  and 
ill-conducted  operations,  served  again  to  exhibit 
to  geneittl  eopit^pt  the  insignificant  power,  the 
incoiMtBiief  of  purpose,  and  the  cliaiacteristic 
levity  of  the  emperor-elect.  But  this  war  was 
more  important  in  the  passions  which  it  left  to 
rsnUe,  lOaii  in  itp  obnsoquences  ait  the  moment 
Blaximilian,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  all  Us 
Istrian  ports  (which  Venice  had  captured)  in  the 
hands  oS  that  republic,  Temained  deqply  hvmOialed 
by  the  disgraceful  termination  of  the  enterprises, 
to  which  he  had  been  provoked  by  mere  wanton 
ambitionu   JLouis  XU.,  on  his  part,  pro&ssed  vio- 

xt 
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CH  AP,  lent  iiidigiuitiM*  that  Venice  would  not  eontime 
vui.  the  war  to  gratify  purposes  altogefhmr  foreign  to 

s^p^^^  her  quarrel  and  to  her  interests.    Thus  a  common 
exasperation  against  the  re])ublic  animated  her  dia^ 
comfited  enemy  and  her  oflfended  ally. 
coBtimied      Throughout  the  repose  of  Italy,  thus  chequered 
tbe  P^snns   only  by  occasional  alarms,  the  war  of  Florence  and 

Vi^^iHa^  Pisa  had  still  remained  an  open  wound.  For 
aboire  fourteen  yean,  the  Pisans  had  Figoroualy 

defended  their  recovered  freedom.  Protected  and 
deserted  iu  turn  by  all  the  states  of  the  peninsula, 
and  by  the  more  commanding  powefs  of  France^ 
Spain,  and  the  empire ;  their  prosperity  blasted 
by  a  long  servitude,  their  resources  exhausted, 
their  territory  ravaged^  and  their  city  besieged; 
they  had  still  warded  off  the*  yoke,  wfaidi  the 
stronger  republic  endeavoured  to  rivet  once  more 
on  their  necks.  The  vicissitudes,  wiiich  their  voh- 
happy  city  suffered  in  the  struggle,  were  not  per- 
haps marked  by  any  very  striking  circumstances ; 
— or  at  least  none  of  her  surviving  sons  bad  the 
courage  to  paint  the  horrors  of  her  agony  and  fidi, 
and  we  know  them  only  in  the  general  relatioh  «f 
her  adversaries.  We  can  therefore  have  no  plea- 
sure in  imitating  the  prolixity  of  the  great  hUh 
rentine  historian  *  on  a  theme,  which  might  ham 
had  greater  attractions  in  the  more  rude  and  simple 
narrative  of  some  Pisan  chronicler. 

*  After  experienoDg  the  in-  aUusion  U>  his  proUzky»  "  A$ 

siifferable  tediousness  of  this  long  as  the  Pisan  war"  grew 

part  of  Giricciardini's  work,  I  into  a  proverbial  exfxtmAoawX 

can  easily  understand  why,  in  Florence. 
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It  is,  however,  evident  in  the  pages  of  Guicci-  CHAP, 
ardini,  that .  tjie  resistance  of  Pisa  wa»  worthy  J^|[J?J. 
nther  pf      most  briUiant  period  of  her  fiuaeiit 


f[IorieB>  than  of  her  long  .decay  and  eiqwring 


struggles.  When  every  foreign  power  had  ahan- 
doned  the  JPisans,  and  the  superior  forces  of  the 
FkNrentiBes  had  entirely  Mockaded  tfaenr  city  and 
reduced  them  to  the  last  stages  of  want,  the  sove^ 
reigns  of  France  and  bpaia  set  a  price  upon  their 
miflery.  These  monarchs  jrefiiaed  to  permit  th# 
Florentines  to  perfect  their  conquest,  until  they 
bad  each  heen  paid  for  their  consent,  the  former 
IQOfiOO,  and  the  latter  MfiW  florins.  The  Flo-  ^^^l^;, 
rentines  weie  then  suffered  to  complete  the  work 

of  subjugation.  The  Pisans  capitulated,  and  were 
certainly  treated  with  liberality  by  th^  victors  | 
but  when  their  city  thus  passed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Florence,  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
distinguished  by  birth,  wealth,  or  courage,  dis- 
daining their  chaipsj  preferred  ind^endeqce,  even 
in.  exile^  to  voluntary  snbmisaion  and  servitade. 
They  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  Lucca,  to 
SfSKdinis^  and  to  Sicily ;  while  the  bolder  spirits 
among  them  enteted  into  the  French  service  ^nd, 
in  the  licence  of  camps  and  the  excitement  at 
gloiy»  found  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  their 
fionntiy  and  civil  rights^  and  the  ruin  of  their  for-: 
tones** 

•  My  principal  authorities     189^b.  viii.  jp.  438.  Scip, 
to  this  period  continue  nearly    Amfnirato,  b.  xxvii,  p«  S48.— 
the  Mine  «r  ia  iny  lait  nfer *    b.  sxvii*  p.  SSS»  Giannone,  < 
foce.  Guicciardiiii,  b.  iU«  p»    b.  sxtt*  oc.  S  and  4* 
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CHAP.      At  the  tnomettt  when  the  Floretitines  were  left 
ViiL   1^  complete  the  reductiou  of  PisHj  ttui  principal 
powers  Of  Itldy  wm  engage  in  n  projedl  4if  M 

Seeoodr-'  gteater  importance  and  magnitude ;  aiid  before 
uJ^Ifvr*  the  surrander  of  that  city,  aknost  the  whole  forcjo 

gmt  tttatitime  repubBc  Of  tlie  poidliBdi.  Sinoo 

Italy  had  become  a  prey  to  the  invasion  of  fo- 
t^gners,  the  boasted  wisdom  of  Veuice  had  been 
feat  poorly  ittimiftBted.  It  Was  Ktde  to  the  eredit 

of  her  ancient  prudence,  that  she  had  been  blinded 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  suffering  strangers  to 
gain  the  mastery  in  Lombardy  and  Naples^  and  to 
OTershadow  the  peiiins^a  with  their  Ikiid^MUil 
influence.  Actuated  solely  by  a  narrow  and  shorts 
sighted  policy^  she  had  made  no  lastmg  and  oon- 
Idstent  effitnrto  to  ptesenre  the  Indep^ndonco  of 

Italy ;  and  fehe  had  even  been  seduced  by  her 
grasping  desire  of  continental  dominion,  to  shart 
llie  spdl  with  Memtes^  Wh<wi  she  had  hmelf  tho 
greatest  reasons  to  dread.  After  aiAng  Lovus 
XII.  in  his  conquest  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  she 
wasj  indeed,  for  some  time  deprived  of  the  bmshs 
of  reriiMng  tho  danger  which  she  had  provoked* 
While  that  prince  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  were 
completing  their  iniquitous  partition  of  Naples* 
and  stmgglii^  for  the  possession  of  their  prey, 
she  was  assaUed  by  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  and 
reduced  to  confine  her  attention  to  the  resistance 
of  their  dreaded  power* 
H«ri.««»»  .  The  disputed  cmses  of  this  dangowos  war» 
T^u^    which  broke  out  in  1^99,  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
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BOtiee.  Partly  at  the  instigation  of  Ludovico  CHAP. 
Sl^rza,  partly  with  the  restloiB  «|»irit  oi'  conqniat 
whkik  dkrliiipiMhfidl  Ike  Ottwiiio  enpie  in  tiial  ^^^^^ 
age,  tbe  sultan  Bajazet  11.  turned  his  whole 
power  by  land  and  «ea  against  the  Venetian  fWh 
Awiow  in  btiM^  Dafattiitii^Md  Ibo  r  nitiwmt  nw^ 
iiimdiB  of  Gfteoe.  Tlie  i^qmUie  was  iMit  aqaal 
to  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  contest 
agmmt  his  gigantic  strength;  and  though  the 
p9fe,  the  jdfl^i  of  Spaiii,  Frraee,  and  Pofto^ 

and  the  knights  of  Jerusalem  from  their  stroiig- 
hcid  of  RhodeSj  suceessiTdy  joined  their  squa- 

irnHA  tO'ita  naval  anaamenta.agfunst  the  ii^debj 
iiheae  oooasienal>  mti  partiid  socoonrB  ftiM  io 

giving  a  favorable  turn  to  the  >v  ar.  Without  any 
iMuim  ja¥entt  the^irqpulilk^  in  by  tbe  saori* 
4ee  of  Sjk.  tfaara  m4  fleme  poaaessionB  in  the 

Motea,  rejoiced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Pfnrta*  wlueh  .waa  jd^tioed  U>  W  above  thirty 


Dfimernas 
pro- 


The  conduct  pursued  by  the  Venetians  in  Italy  tu 
sGter  this  pacification,  ripened  the  general  animo-  ^"'JJ^^J^ 
niAj  Md  jenvy  againrt  them,  of  which  the  seeds  ^er^°^: 
had  Jong  beenMwn  by  their  euccesafiil  caiecr  of 
continental  aggrandisement  By  their  usurpa- 
tions in  Bi^mj^flj  they  had  provoked  the  hatred 
of  liMt  MMt  Inn^^l^  and  ambitions  <rf  pentiil^ 
Julius  II,  The  issue  of  the  war  in  which  they 
had  c^aged  with  lmi&  Ml*  ag«unst  Maximiliaii, 
kft  both  those  aoveieigns  jkbeir  enemies;  and 
while  dmr  rslintion  of  the  maritfane  Neapolitan 
SBKtarcBMm*  wbich  tbey  had  received  in  pledge 


/ 
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GHAP.   from  Ferdinand  II.,  gave  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
vAn  k  the  present  possessor  of  sonthem  Italy^  an  object' 
to  gidn  hf  nnitiiig  wiih  ibm  other  enemiei,  le^ 
vend  of  the  minor  Italian  princes  had  ancient 

grievances  to  revenge  upon  them. 

?nriiti!fu  If  '^^  various  causes  of  animosity,  just  or 
^^j^  otherwise,  which  inluenoed  all  these  powers,  is 

to  be  attributed  their  union  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive political  scheme  of  amUtion  and  ven- 
geance, which  Europe  had  yet  witnessed.  Seranl 
preparatory  negociations  were  carried  on  at  dif- 
ferent periods  amongst  the  pope^  and  the  sove« 
rdgns  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain;  and  at 
length  Margaret,  dnchess  dowager  of  Savoyi 
daughter  of  Maximilian  and  governess  of  the  Low. 
Countries, — a  princess  in  whose  character  was 
united  all  the  strengthof  mind  of  a  man,  withtbe 
fine  tact  and  dexterity  of  her  sex— and  the  cardi* 
nal  of  Amboise,  minister  of  Louis  XIL,  met  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor-elect  and  the  FreQcli 
king  in  the  dty  of  Camhray,  under  pceteMo  of 
regulating  some  affairs  of  the  duchy  of  Gueldres. 
An  ambassador  of  Ferdinand  also  attended  in  the 
same  city,  but  Maigaiet  and  the  cardinal  ddibe- 
rated  in  secret  without  any  assistants;  and  the 
general  league  of  £urope,  to  dismember  the  ter- 
1508  ritories  of  the  most  ancient  state  of  the  mnvene, 
was  definitively  arranged  between  a  priest  tad  a 
woman.  The  celebrated  league  of  Cambray,  as 
regulated  by  these  negociators,  provided,  besides 
minor  stipcdsAions,  tiiat  Venice  should  be  ooii<^ 
polled,  by  the  combined  attack  oi  the  confederates. 
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to  restore  to  the  pope  all  the  possessions,  which  CHAP; 
she  had  ever  warped  in  Bomagna :  to  Maximilian, 
Fmim,  VcffOM»  and  Yicmam,  to  whith  he  pm^  ^ 


tended  as  imperial  fiels,  and  Friuli  and  the  Tre- 
visan  March,  which  he  claimed  as  duke  of  Austria: 
to  Louis  Xlh,  fimday  BergUMV  Cmaoiia»  snd 
•11  the  ancient  dependeDeiea  of  tlie  Mflaaese  dudiij^ 
which  the  republic  had  at  different  periods  con- 
quered from  the  Visconti :  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
tiitf  maiitinie  plaoes  wkiek  she  retained  in  hia 
kingdom  of  Naples:  and,  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Ferr^a  and  Mantua,  whatever  had  in  former 
timea  bdonged  to  their  honses*  In  a  word,  the 
acoouj^hment  of  the  objects  proposed  hj  the 
confederacy  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
again  the  Italian  possessions  of  Venipe  to  her 
li^gmies,  and  to  the  narrow  strip  of  the  mainland 
—the  Dogado — whicli  bordered  on  those  waters, 
and  had  anciently  formed  the  only  continentel 
pesseiHion  of  the  rtpaUie.  Almost  all  the  prineaa 
of  Europe  were  thus  immediately  interested  in 
the  design  to  crush  the  power  and  humiliate  the 
IHMe  of  the  arrogant  queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
that  the  number  of  her  puissant  enemies  might 
be  equalled  only  by  the  extent  of  Christian 
Europe^  distant  powers,  such  as  England,  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  make  to  her  spoils,  were 
yet  solicited  to  swell  the  ccmfisderation. 

When  the  Venetians  discovered  the  existence 
of  the  league  of  Cambtay,  which  was  as  long  as  dcrtce  of  thfr 
possible  cautiously  veiled  from  their  penetrati0D> 
the  council  of  ten  manifested  a  presumption  and 
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CHAP,  rash  hnpniimnfi  timigdy  tt  wriaoee  with  tte 

Vfli-   usual  character  of  their  government.    The  pope, 
f^a^  <tf  wkoM  tjkwniitff  policy  tbe  expufaam  of  eveiy 
fat^  pttner  Hmou  Italy  mm  tiUm^mimk  ph^tct, 

dreaded  that  the  success  of  the  league  would 
augment  the  influence  of  i^xaogers  over  the  pe- 

VuicitiaM  fer  a  Tecondliation,  before  lie  woiM 
ratify  the  treaty;  but  tbe  eouncdl  of  ten  madly 
laAuod  tm  ietaofa  bka  &tm  Aa  loagiie  by  Urn 
mmkm  of  Ite  diapvted  Bmngoal  IMv^rMd  tfca 

storm  then  burst  upon  their  heads.  The  vigour, 
with  wbicb  the  republic  immediately  prepand 
iir  war,  at  kaal  gam  a  cattiiatencyta  Imr  eoafr 

dence.  Though  she  &iled  in  an  endeavour  to 
seduce  Maximiliftn  from  the  league,  and  to  pre* 
rail  iqMm  tb^  king  of  Ei«ianl  and  IIm  Tini^ 
aiiUaii  to  make  divwsiuna  in  bmr  she 
mained  unshaken  in  purpose.  Her  commercial 
woalth,  wiuch  the  progreas  <tf  the  Pfictogaaaa 


*  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
RiMCoe  (Life  of  Lto  X.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  87.  2d  Ed.),  altogether  pass- 
in  over  this  preliminary  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Julius 
11.  to  induce  the  Venetians  to 
eonclude  an  amicable  arzange- 
ment  ivldi  Um,  thodd  auppose 
tlMi  it  ma  tl»  popefdwati* 
giDa%  rfpulaid  diiir  «An. 
It  ia  evidaiit  fiom  die  aeeovnt 
of  Cheir  countryman  Bembo 
(JOkL  VsBit.  b.  viL  p»  1M. 
Ikc^  Mid  cnPiQ  fifum  GwOGfar** 


dini  (b.  viii.  p.  414.),  whom 
Mr.  Roscoe  himself  quotas, 
that  the  rejection  of  the  ac- 
comuiodation  came  originally 
from  the  republ  i  c .  Afterwards 
indeed,  when  the  pope  had 
given  his  ratification  to  the 
league,  and  it  was  too  late  Ibr 
Mm  m  iMBct,  thi  yMMli— 
dSd^MftiaiaUyiAvllwtyiilMli 
tlMj  h>d  at  fiiit  rashly  relbaad : 
a  eiremnataace,  by  the  way, 
fHM  aaefat  ta  hm  m&mfU 
M«8waDadi. 
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tfscovaries  and  trade  in  the  East  Indies  had  not  CHAP. 
y«i  had  time  to  undermine,  was  jucUcioualjr  em- 


brilliant  and  numerous  armies,  which  Italy  had 
ever  seen ;  and  a  formidable  naval  amiaiaent  was 
at  the  saana  time  fitted  «at  to  eo^^Mraite  ndA  tiM 
laftA  fbfces,  ffhemet  it  vi^t  be  iKMHOla  Bvl 
in  the  midst  of  these  active  preparations,  the  state 
was  tiouUed  bjr  sevenl  ealamities,  whidi  struck 
tenor  inla  Hbe  superslltloiis,  wi  io  mmj  oamm 

of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  republic. 
The  &ie  arsenal  of  Venice  was  nearly  coi^ 
aumed  by  a  dieedfid  conflagraticn ;  the  &rtrMs 
of  Brescia  was  fired  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
and  its  walls  laid  open  by  an  explosion  which 
iltdlowei ;  a  baxk  laden  with  treaam  finindered 
on  its  pass^e  toRaveima;  and tiie  most  piecioiis 
archives  of  the  state  were  destroyed  by  the  acci- 
dental bumiDg  or  Ml  of  the  building  which  oaa^ 
tasned  theflL 

The  kins:  of  France  was  the  foremost  of  the 
confederates  in  attacking  the  republic;  and  as  tu*ties. 
floon  as  his  e>pettrtioni  tommarwi,  and  while  the  ^^^^ 
tempest  of  war  was  gatiiermg  against  Venice 
from  all  quarters,  the  pope  struck  that  devoted 
state  with  the  spiritual  weapona  of  exconummica- 
tion  and  interdict.  The  aonay  wlrioh  was  led  hf 
Louis  XII.  in  person,  and  suffered  to  pass  the 
Adda  without  oppoation,  conaisted  of  12,000 
gens-d'armeife  and  Mtoidaat  amskf,  widi  en 
airay  of  infantry,  ISwiss,  FrmA,  mod  Italian, 
which  has  been  variously  stated  under  20,000 
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CHAP.  HMD.  The  piinapal  tbtee  of  tiie' Venflttapr  w« 

ranged  against  the  Frendi  king  in  the  Ghiars 
d'Adda,  with  orders  to  remain  on  the  defensive* 
The  captaiagenenl  oC  the  xapfublicv  Nieelo  Qmiii» 
eon*  oi  Pitigliano,  a  kider  of  distioguithed  re- 
putation, was  disposed  by  his  character  to  follow 
his  instructions  and  avoid  any  decisive  encounter; 
but  BartoioBiiiieo  dfAlvi8no>  the  seoond  in  coni'* 
mand,  who  did  not  yield  to  him  in  martial  fame, 
was  as  bold  and  impetuous,  as  the  other  was 
csutiouff  and  deUberate.  Near  the  viUage  of 
AignadeDo,  d'AIriano  with  the  rear-f^uard  of  the 
retreating  Venetians  came  in  contact  with  the 
advance  of  the  French.  Ue  at  Sxht  repulsed  theic 
sttacks ;  but  in  bo  doing  suffered  himself  to  b^ 
entangled  with  the  whole  invading  army,  while 
Pitigliano^  with  the  main  body  of  the  Venetians^ 
was  still  pursuing  bis  march.  ,When  a  geneiat 
engagement  had  Huis  become  inevitable^  Pitigliano 
was  too  distant,  or  in  the  onset  neglected,  to  af- 
finrd  his  second  in  command  eliectual  support; 
and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  d'Alt 

viano  displayed  extraordinary  conrage,  and  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner,  the  Venetians  were 
totslfy  routed,  PitigliaDO  escaped  with  his  gens* 
d'araierie,  but  all  his  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  such  was  the  ferocity^ 
whick  had  now  succeeded  in  these  wars  to  the 
Uoodless  combats  of  the  last  oentury»  that  above 
ten  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  fields  of 
whom  by  far  the  greatest  number  were 


Total  (left'at 
of  Um  V«im> 
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pidity  and  skill,  which  did  more  credit  to  his 
military  talents  than  the  mere  issue  of  the  hattle 
Itself.  Caravaggio,  Bergamo^  Breacn^  €i^ema^  d«ui'^ 
Cremoaa,  and  other  towns,  immediatdy  opened  pldiT^y'^. 
-their  gates  on  his  hasty  advance ;  and  disaffection  ^^,1^* 
to  the  republic  was  not  wanting  io  aid  him  among, 
lihe  nobles  of  most  of  theee  pteceiL  Fesdiieta 
alone  attempted  to  stand  an  assault;  and  the 
king  with  an  execiable  cruelty,  bom  the  reproadi 
^f  which  his  character  had  in  general  been  firee^ 
eaniied  the  bra^e  goyemer  and  his  son  to  be 
han«2^ed  from  the  battlements.  At  the  same  time 
with  these  operations,  the  papal  troops  success- 
fully invaded  the  Romagaol  possessions  of  Venice; 
and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua from  opposite  quarters  took  the  field,  and 
aeized  upon  the  teriitoiies  to  which  they  laid 
claim.  The  imperialists  entmd  unresisted  into 
Friuli  and  Istria,  and,  continuing  to  advance,  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Verona,  Yiceuza^  and 
Padua;  while  the  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  the 
Venetian  garrisons  on  the  Neapolitan  coasts.  The 
wreck  of  the  Venetian  army  under  Pitigliaiio  had 
meanwhile  been  reduced  Iqr  panic  and  desertion 
.to  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Flying  befim 
the  victors,  that  general  was  obliged,  by  the  terror 
«f  his  troops>  to  abandon  the  whole  Terra  Fixm», 
and  to  seek  shelter  on  the  shore  of  the  lagunes  at 
Mestre;  and,  of  all  the  Venetian  dependencies, 
ICreviso  alone  r^ained  sufficient  fidelity  and  coii- 
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CHAP,  nge  to  close  her  gatea  and  defend  her  walls 
agaiast  tl»»  mvaicw. 
The  etbrnitM  wUeh  fid^ 

^^^^i'ui  of  AignadeUo  in  such  thick  succession,  had 
changed  the  presumption  of  the  Venetimid  into 
dbgeet  deq^.   Thm  aacieit  and  vaimted  ooi^ 

stancy  of  their  senate  sank  at  once  into  a  despon- 
dency and  tenor,  as  new  in  the  annals  of  tliear 
mpufalk,  as  die  xaah  inqpradeece  whidi  had  pve- 
eided  Aese  lemses.  They  fmsAf  miemfmsi 
to  propitiate  Maximilian,  by  evacuating  the  ter- 
ritories which  he  claimed.  They  strove  to  detach 
the  kfaig  of  Spaia  firen  the  league^  by  withdfmiw 
ing  their  troops  from  the  maritime  fortresses  of 
Calabria.  They  pursued  the  same  plan  in  &o- 
nsgnay  by  viduntarily  smmndermg  the  stmag 
tetress  of  Rayenna,  ead  all  tiiat  they  still  po#- 
aessed  in  that  province,  to  Julius  II.  Formally 
absolving  thor  cotttmeBtal  sulgects  from  theb* 
eBegiance,  they  shut  thenisdves  op  ib  Aeir  CKfIL 
tal,  £uid  preparing  for  its  defence,  thought  only  of 
preserving  by  their  maritime  forces  the  existence 
of  their  state  within  the  impgregnabfe  hgnnee. 
Tliis  strange  and  pusillanimous  abandonment  of 
ail  the  objects^  for  which  the  republic  had,  fiir 
wan  dMn  a  ceatnry,  been  eagerly  eontoidii^, 
MS  ofken  afterwards  iegaided,*-H»  easy  had  fit 
become  for  the  Venetian  government  to  maintain 
lis  kNig  established  reputation  £n:  proiMuid  and 
Myslerioiis  |ioiieyr-«i  *  stsoke  of  oensuiaeiaife 
wisdom  and  foresight.    The  senate^  interested  as 
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liHiiMy  watinslraqjam^  chap. 

culated  to  augment  the  respect  of  its  subjects 

and  of  the  world,  gladly  leal  itaelf  to  the  general  ^j!^^ 

belief  andboasteitlMsiiceeisof  adeepaadpTO* 

meditated  scheme.  But  the  circumstances  which, 
at  the  time,  attanded  the  prostration  of  the 

tion,  and  bore  all  the  marks  of  an  excessive,  and 
assuredly  a  well  founded  terror.  For,  the  Yene* 
tian  amiy  waa  oon^letely  diaorgaaiaed ;  aU  the 
naonices  of  tihe  state  began  to  fldl  ueder  a  |nro- 

digious  expenditure;  the  continental  provinces 
were  invaded  at  every  point ;  and  in  every  dty 
the  oM  Uctixaa  of  the  Guelfii  and  Ohibeliiia  le** 

vived  with  the  hope  of  revolution. 

This  sudden  submission  to  cakunities,  which  The  leape 
ipjpeaia  to  have  been  pranpted  only  by  deapehr,  ^^l^^^^ 
ht/i  eertaiidj,  however,  all  the  comsequenoes  that  ^"t^^ 
could  have  attended  the  most  admirable  policy. 
The  king  of  Spein^  contented  with  the  evacuatioii 
of  die  Neapolitan  porta  bjr  Veniee,  had  no  Imgev 

an  object  in  pursuing  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to 
aggrandize  France  and  the  empire.  Louis  XII., 
OB  hb  part»  r^arding  the  war  aa  temuMted  bjr 
hh  conquests,  and  impatient  to  revisit  France, 
disbanded  his  army  and  quitted  Italy.  And  while 
Jeliua  IIo  by  the  aumnder  of  the  RomagMl 
placM)  had  acquired  the  political  advantages 
which  he  sought,  his  personal  arrogance  was 
flittered  by  the  humiliation  and  coatritkiii  of  the 
l^publiev  who  diipatehed  an  enoteaqr  of  hMrnMt 
distinguished  citizens  to  implore  his  mercy  and 
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CHAP.  Ifindoa*  Having  tiiiis  sdeceeded  in  Ms  pfiiiiary 

VDI.    design  of  humbling  the  Venetians,  Julius  11.  began 
to  direct  his  atteatioOl  to  a  pkn  yet  dearer  to  hia 
imaginatioB,  and  more  worthy  of  lua  dttefjuribniiif 
genius:  the  expulsion  of  every  foreign  power 
Julias  II.    from  the  peninsula.   Secretly  animated  by  thia 
wHiiiiMNiu  purpoie^  he  woldd  no  longer  reftuK  to  accept  the 
ftidiniiaflion  of  the  Venetians;  and  he  h^an  to 
shew  a  favor  towards  them,  which  in  a  few  months 
terminated  in  a  complete  reconciliatiiau 
R«TiTaior     Meanwhile  the  first  gkam  of  sttccess  dawned 
ifVenSr*  Upon  the  Venetians.     In  the  insolence  of  the 
French  and  the  brutality  of  the  German  soldiery* 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  had 
soon  cause  to  contrast  thrir  state  under  the  Yeme^ 
•     '      tiaus,  with  what  it  had  become  under  foreigners ; 
T'         and  to  deplore  the  change.   The  French  army 
was  disbanded,  the  Spanish  and  papal  powm  had 
silently  withdrawn  from  the  contest ;  and  a  ray 
of  hope  broke  in  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Vene- 
tians, when  the  senate,  pmeived  that  the  distrust^ 
or  coldness,  or  alienation  of  the  allies,  had  left 
Maximilian  single-handed  to  contend  with  them. 
The  w<mted  courage,  the  energy,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  government  at  once  revived;  they  strained 
every  nerve,  and  spared  no  pecuniary  sacrifices,  to 
recruit  and  re-organic  their  army ;  and  they  had 
abesdy  prepared  to  act  offensivdy,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  the  people  of  Padua,  that  city  was  surprised 
^   by  a  body  of  their  troops,  and  the  German  garri- 
son compelled  to  fly.  From  the  day  on  which 
this  important  pbice  was  lecora^,  may  be  dated 
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the  reviyal  of  the  republic ;  and  it  was  long  com-  CHAP, 
memorated  accordingly  at  Venice.  The  Veuetian 
§mj  immediately  adyanoed;  the  tenritoiy  of  wvV 
Padiia  followed  llie  fiite  of  the  city ;  and  these 
auccesses  were  strengthened  by  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  marquis  of  Maatua»  who  had  im« 
^^Kiidently  exposed  Imnself  with  a  small  force  on 
the  Veronese  frontiers. 

Maximilian  had  hitherto  himself  made  few  ef- 
fortSj  and-  profited  only  by  the  exertions  of  his  'iff ifthf 
allies ;  bnt  the  loss  of  Padua  stung  him  with 
shame  and  fear  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  uaxM^^L 
negligencjs*  He  hastened  the  tardy  assembly  of 
his  army ;  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  French 
gcns-d*armerie,  and  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the 
different  members  of  the  league^  he  laid  siege  to 
Padua»  with  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men 
of  various  nations,  and  an  immense  train  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Venetians  had 
thrown  their  whole  army  into  Padua  to  defend 
the  immense  circuit  of  its  walls ;  they  had  sedu- 
lously improved  and  augmented  its  fortifications ; 
and  the  young  nobles  of  Venice  were  suffered  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  to  share  in  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  de- 
fence. The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  effected 
several  breaches  in  the  works;  and  Maximilian 
made  repeated  efforts  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
general  assault.  To  stimulate  the  rival  courage 
of  his  German,  and  French,  and  Spanish  troops, 
the  emperor  assigned  different  points  of  attack  to 
each  nation ;  but  the  obstinate  resolution  of  the 
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4^tlKP.  defenders  prevailed  over  all  these  attempts ;  and 
^^^^   Maximilian  waa  finally  compelled  to  raise  the 
riege,  to  difiiiiiaa  his  ai]xiliarMa>  aiid  to  ]«t^^ 
CK»many>  with  signal  loss  of  fioaUtary  reputatibiL 

The  issue  of  this  expedition  of  Maximilian  con- 
tbeVenetian  firmed  the  re-establishmeat  of  the  Venetian  af* 

*^     MtB.  The  i8paUie>  pimiiiiig  her  qBsdAvb  op^ 

rations,  rapidly  recovered  a  considerable  part  of 
her  Lombaid  territoiy.  She  was  now  even  suf- 
fidently  strong  to  ftttempt  t^ngeence  against  the 
duke  of  Pemura»  by  invading  his  states  and  pene^ 
trating  to  his  capital ;  and  though  her  forces  sus- 
teined  a  severe  defeat  in  this  enterprise,  the  duke, 
at  the  ted  of  the  eventftd  campaign  which  had 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  Venice,  was  lout  too 
happy  to  screen  himself  iiom  fiirther  assaults  by 
the  mediatimi  of  the  pope.  I  need  not  describe 
1510  the  indecisive  operations  of  the  following  year, 
in  which  the  exertions  of  the  Venetian  arms  still 
balanced  the  event  against  tlie  united  forces  of 
the  Fvench  and.  imperialists;  but  the  designs  of 
Julius  II.  now  gave  a  new  character  to  the  polH 
ticid  and  military  relatioitfi  of  the  peninsula.^ 

*  Quicciardini,  bb.  viii.  p.    Hittor.  Venet  Ui.  vii*  ISI^ 
.41S.-4x.p.481.  PetriBembi,  — x.p.S31. 
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PART  U« 

llt»o&ifiiMi  ^  JMtM  //•  lo  eq»f  the  Premek  fnm  llafy^BrU 
ffoUiUlkt^jihoriwe  CumeS  t^PUOf  nmmaud  6y  lomt  XII. 
and  $ke  Ewperw  agmmt  lib  Pupe-^Tke  Hofy  League  firmed 
hy  JftSm  IL  agamH  tke  Preneh-^Digtress  of  Louis  XIL— 
General  War  in  Italy — Exploits  of  Gaston  dcFoix— Sanguis 
nary  Battle  of  Ravenna — Victory  of  the  French — Death  of 
Gnstoti  iL  Foi* — The  Fortum  of  the  French  in  Italy  perishes 
with  him — TJietr  Expulsion  from  the  Pemasuln — The  Freedom 
of  Genoa  restored — MaxtmUuin  Sforza  placed  on  tke  Throne  of  .  > 
Milan — Dieunion  of  the  Pomers  of  the  Holy  League — Death  9f 
Mum  Il^—Pope  Leo  X.— Retrospect  ^  FhrpUitM  Affair*  . . 
mce  tke  EjcfMm  ^  thf  Medici^RestoratioH  ^  that  Famiijf 
ServUnde  of  Oe  State  Ag^  ^  Ittd^  dmnig  Urn 
eate  ^  Leo  X^Latt  Enterpritg  tf  Lamu  XII »  of  Pmrnte 
'Hie  ReeamUatimt  wUk  the  Papacy,  aud  JDeath-^The  Aeeee^ 
mtrn  qf^nmeu  I.  tetke  firenek  Cmm$  mtninftm  Perfed^ 
more  eemfrekenswe  Policy  and  Wiarfare  in  Europe^Inpossi* 
biUty  of  tracing  its  Vicissitudes  with  Minuteness  in  this  Work^ 
General  Sketch  of  its  Events — Conquest  of  the  MUunese  Duchy 
hy  Francis  I. — Deposition  of  ^[aj:nmluin  Sforza — Death  of 
Ferdtmiud  (he  Caihoitc. — Suecessiofi  of  his  Urtnidson  Cltarlei 
to  tke  Spanisk  Dommions — General  Peace  in  Italy — CowpHU' 
Ikm  of  Charles  of  Spain  and  Francis  I,  for  the  Imperial  Cronm 
— Alliance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  against 
Francis  /. —  Conquest  of  the  Milanese  Duchy  by  the  Confede^ 
eiate§ — Death  of  Leo  X, — Continued  and  untueeeujul  £ntet> 
pr^esi^'Prmm  L  in  Italjf-^rtmeeeeo Sforna,  Ikike^ Mtfah 

'  —i^i^  Adrinn  Vl^^epi  Clement  riL-^DtMaetnuM  Qet^ 
fieneeee/the  BeOtjkqfPiimatoIkd^Chairlee  V.  eSUpmetfid 
tn  lAe  Penintula — Attempt  of  tke  ItaUan  Pcmerf  to  resist  ki§ 
Yoke — Treachery  of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara — General  League 
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^iOaiMketmdnH  mtd  FaeiUMmef  Ckmmi  VJI^Saek  of 
Rome  by  the  In^ctmalUit^CSoiMum  of  Omoa  Tortmet  and 
Character  of  Andrea  Doria — He  restores  the  RepMe^  cmfer 

the  Proteclion  rf  Charles  V. — His  magnanimous  Patriotisms^ 
Desertion  of  the  Italian  League  hy  Ch  tneni  VII.  and  Francis 
J. ;  by  the  l^reatj/  of  Barcelona,  o/wi  Peace  of  Camhray — Final 
Snhjcciion  of  Itahj  to  the  EmjKror  Charles  V. — Last  Struggle 
Of  THE  Florentine  Republic — The  Medici — Their  second 
Espulnon  from  Florence — Renewal  of  the  RepubUcan  Consti' 
httim  Rcsolutiom  ^  the  Florentines  to  nuuntam  their  Liberties 
agakut  the  Emperor  and  the  Medki — Their  gallant  and  fnh 
tfoeled  Drfeiue--Ftdl  4^^onnee-^leumidn  dii  Meduifjaret 
Jhihe  ^Fhrenee^BxthicHoa  ^the  MepMe. 

• 

CHAP.  In  the  resolution,  which  Julius  II.  had  formed^  to 
VIII.    ^jiear  Italy  of  her  foreign  masters^  that  enterprising 
pontiff  determined  that  the  storm  Bhouid  first  &11 
ai  n.  upon  the  French.  With  ihe  violence  which  dis- 
Frrcfalmm  tluguished  hls  character,  he  had  conceived  a  per- 
^1510   ^'''^^^'^^^^^^y  ^Ainst  Louis  Xll.^  which  was 
aggravated  by  several  trivial  disagreements ;  and 
he  eagerly  sought  an  occasion  for  a  rupture  with 
him*  ,  The  constancy  with  which  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferraray  adhered  to  the  French  alliance,  diverted 
a  portion  of  his  indignation  against  that  prince : 
and  upon  some  pretexts  of  the  disobedience  of 
Alfonso  to  the  Holy  See,  he  thundered  an  excom- 
munication against  him,  and  against  all  who  should* 
protect  him.    At  the  same  time  that  the  papal 
troops  invaded  the  state  of  Ferxiura,  the  pope 
stirred  up  enemies  in  all  quarters  against  the 
king  of  France ;  and  Louis  XII.,  notwithstanding 
the  superstitious  scruples  which  sensibly  afiected 
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bim,  at  engaging  in  hostilities  against  the  supreme  CH  AP, 
liead  of  the  church,  found  himself  leduced  in  ^^^^* 
his  own  defence  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  ^.^vw 
restless  pontiff,  and  to  protect  his  faithful  confe- 
derate.  His  troops  were  soon  called  upon  to  ]^^**»*^ 
comhet  the  warlike  pope  in  person;  for  JuUa% 
now  exciting  the  Venetians  to  attack  the  prince 
.whom  he  had  before  protected^  induced,  them  to 
enter  the  Femoese  territory  in  Qoncert  with  the 
papal  forces>  and  himself  directed  the  operaCmos 
of  the  combined  army.    At  the  siege  of  Mirandola, 
the  pope,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  visited  th« 
trenches  and  urged  the  Are  of  the  batteries;  and 
not  contented  with  shocking  all  religious  minds 
by  this  scandalous  spectacle,  his  impatience  to 
take  possession  of  the  pbuse  as  a  conqueror  was 
M  great,  that,  on  its  capitidation,  he  entered  the  ^^^^ 
fortress  by  the  breach,  in  preference  to  waiting  • 
until  the  gates  could  be  unclosed,  and  the  iu^ 
trenchments  which  defended  them  levelled  for  his 
passsagc.    This  success  was  soon  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced.   The  old  marshal  Trivulzio  being 
Aoir  pbced  by  Louis  .XIL  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  rapidly  advanced  with  a 
strong  force  towards  Bologna,  where  the  pope 
waa  then  residing.  Julius  was  compelled  to  fly\ 
tofr  safety  to  Ravenna  and  firom  thence  to  Rome ; 
Belogiia  was  captured  by  the  French;  and  the 
papal  army  was  totally  routed  in  its  neighbour- 
Jiood. 

If  Louis  XII.  had  suffered  his  general  to  use 
hia  advantage^  he  might  have  dictated  peace  to 
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CHAt^.  Jnlius  11.  uAder  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  in  the 
yil^L  midit  of  his  siumsdei^  the  pious  moutch^  at  Hm 
MiCeetion  that  he  was  eombatiog  Hie  ohuseh^  was 
tftrtibled  with  continual  hoitor  and  remorse.  He 
fcrbade  Trivulzki  from  following  up  hit  victory  | 
feeordered  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  iaio  ib» 
Milanese  territory  ;  and  he  declared  that,  though 
hb  was  conscious  of  having  committed  no  fault, 
he  was  vesdy  to  humble  himself .  before  the  poffe, 
and  to  demand  patron  of  his  hofiness,  so  that  he 

might  but  obtain  peace.  But  findin*i^  all  his  pacific 
overtures  lost  upon  the  inflexible  Julius^he  at  last» 
In  eoneert  iMth  the  emperor*dect,  yentuied  upon 
A  measure,  which  had  long  occupied  their  deUbe^ 
rations.  This  was  to  assemble  a  general  couneil 
nf  the  churdi^  aud  to  sdmmoii  the  pope  before 
bjr  their  own  authoritjr  and  that  of  a  few  disafr 
fected  cardinals,  who  had  seceded  from  the  court 
of  Julius  IL  By  this  expedient^  Louis  strove  to 
^oiet  Us  own  vain  seruples  of  consciencer  md  to 
destroy  the  formidable  power  of  his  enemy,  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  sacred  character.  But  the 
nttempt  fiuled  miserably.  The  mockety  of  n 
councO,  wfakh  was  convened  to  meet  at  Pisa,  was 
^•xii.  supported  only  by  the  presence  of  the  French  and 
r  ror**^  imperial  cc^imissionersy  of  four  rebdtious  casdl- 
•gainittiie  ,|g]g^         ^ pi^glgl;^ .  aud  Louts  XlL 

hltnself,  instead  of  supporting  his  own  work  with 
vigour^  betrayed  his  irresolution  and  weakness  by 
his  eagerness  still  to  n^odate  with  the  pOnti£ 
Julius  Vrdl  knew  Ins  superstitious  timidity^  and 
ftviuled  himself  of  it.   He  summonid  a  council  to 
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meet  hy  his  legitimate  authority  at  the  LateraQ ;  CHAP# 
he  hid  all  pbum  wUeh  should.givQ  shclter.t^  tlit 
flehifwrife  council,  and  all.  princes  who  should 
support  the  assembly^  under  a  general  interdict 
mi  MCfKmmiivication ;  alid.  he  ftnaSkj  socoeedcid 
in  giTmg  a  oonMMdatioii  and  eenmteMy  to  his 
plans,  by  the  formation  of  a  regular  league  against 
the  French. 

Ifitharto  FcfdiBaiid  the  Catholic  had  of  late 
been  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  some  con- 
quests against  the  Moors  in  Africa ;  but  his  atten^ 
Uim  waa  now  recalled  to  thf  affim  of  Italy.  A 
Tupture  wMi  France  suited  faia  Tiewa  in  other 
quarters,  and  after  addressing  remonstrances  to 
■Louis  XIL  with  hia  usual  hypocrisy  against  the 
em  of  combatiiig  the  eetdaaiaatical  dnef  of  Chnih 

tendom,  he  thought  himseli  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  a  hostile  G<mfederacy  against  his  ancient  aUy. 
A  treaty  was  aigiied  al  Rome  between  the  pope^  jn^e  ho\j 
the  king  of  Siiain;  and  the  Venetians^  under  the  eal^ 
prostituted  title  of  the  holy  league.    Its  objects  the  French, 
were  declared  to  he,  the  maintenance  of  union  in 
Hkie  olraich^  whidi  was  menaced  with  a  diviskm 
by  the  schismatic  council  of  Pisa;  the  recovery  of 
Bologna  and  other  ecclesiastical  fiefs — ^meaning 
ftose  of  the  dnke  of  Fenpaear-for  thepapairy;  and 
the  expulsion  from  Italy  of  all  who  should  oppose 
these  designs: — that  k  to  say,  of  the  king  of 
"FWHsee*  '  ' 

•  At  the  same  time,  the  pope  endeavonred  to  raiai 

other  enemies  against  Louis  XII.  His  hopes 
were  dkeoted  both  towards  England  aad  Switae^- 
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CHAP.  Ind.  Om  the  aim  pride  end  ineiqBffirie&oe  of 
viiL  tiieEoglishUng,  hieinflueiioeeada^ 

nand  prevailed;  and  Henry  VIIL,  joining  the 
league,  created  by  his  arms  in  France  a  powerful 
diveraioiimito&Tor.  With  the  Swks,  Louis  XiL 
'  had  imprudently  embroiled  himself;  and  the  pope, 
oa  the  other  hand>  acquired  so  great  an  influence 
over  those  devout  lepublicaiiBj  that  after  having 
akeady  induced  {hem  to  make  one  desultory  ior 
vasion  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  he  now  engaged 
them  in  a  second.  This  expedition^  although  un* 
dertaken  with  formidable  nombers,  tsnninatol,  it 
is  true,  like  the  first.  After  penetrating  to  the 
gates  of  Milan,  the  Swiss  suddenly  withdrew  to 
their  mountains^  either  moved  by  capriocv  or  the 
dificulties  of  their  enterprise,  or,  as  is  most  pio^ 
^  bable^  bribed  by  the  French  :  for  the  venality  and 
.treachery  of  their  mercenary  bands  had  now  eai** 
ceeded  idl  shame,  and  their  only  objeet  in  war  wee 
to  extort  money  alike  from  their  employers  and 
their  enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  abortive  issue 
of  their  deseent  into  the  Mihinese  duchy,  the  mt^ 
atnt  terror  of  theur  arms  had  contributed  to  in^ 
crease  the  distresses  which  surrounded  the  French. 
nujraMoT  Louis  XIL,  oppressed  by  so  many  enemies,  was 
'  left  without  one  efficient  ally.  While  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  arrayed  against 
him,  the  emperor-elect  was  only  in  name  his  con* 
federate;  Maximilian,  indeed,  desired  theoonti^ 
Buanee  of  the  war,  but  he  was  in  no  way  disposed 
to  share  its  burthens.  In  Italy  the  duke  of  Fer^ 
ma,  who  alone  remained  faithful  to  France,  waa 
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PART  II* 

the  peninsula,  who  were  not  actively  engaged  in  s<^v^ 
the  holy  league,— the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  the 
Tiucan  reflublka  of  Florence,  Siemviy  and  Luoe% 
'—endeavoured  to  secure  their  safety  by  a  policy 
^suited  to  their  weakness.  They  observed  a  caur 
tious  and  aikiit  neutrality,  as  if  they  weie  deaixons 
flf  burying  their  very  existence  in  obscurity. 

When  Julius  IL  found  himself  supported  by 
the  puissant  league  which  he  had  formed,  he  pur- 
sued the  lefiraetory  cardinals,  and  the  council  of 
Pisa  and  its  adherents,  with  unqualified  violence. 
As  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  fell  upon  the 
whianialic  aasembly,  the  Italian  clergy  generally 
hastened  to  disdann  aU  connection  with  its  pro* 
ceedings  ;  and  the  cardinals  who  were  to  open  its 
session,  publicly  reviled  by  the  Pisan  mob,  md 
with  diffieolty  protected  by  a  French  escort^  wexe 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  to  seek  refuge 
at  Milan,  where  the  popular  contempt  still  awaited 
fhenu  But  the  contest  between  the  French  king  wtr 
and  the  holy  league,  remained  to  be  decided  by 
other  arms  than  the  bulls  and  excommunications 
of  the  pope«  It  was  late  in  the  year  before  hos- 
tilitieB  commenced  by  the  advance  into  Romagna 
of  the  papal  and  Spanish  armies,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  don  Kaymoud.de 
Cavdona ;  while,  the  Venetian  foroes  began  to  act 
vigorously  in  eastern  Lombardy.  But  the  supe* 
rior  strength  of  the  league  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  eJv;tjaordinary  abiUtiea.of  the 
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CHAP,  youzi^  hero,  who  now  b^an  to  appear  ,  at  tbe 
^J^J'^^  headoftlnFimelianiiies.  This  ms  the  ftmous 
Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  nephew 
of  Louis  XII.,  who  after  having  already,  at  the 
jmAf  age  of  twenty-two  years^  giYen  hrUliant  in^ 
'dusattons  of  eourage  and  ndlitarf  talenti,  was  at 
this  juncture  entrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  his  coimtrymen  in  Italy,  and  won  by  Us 
qileiidid  achievements  in  a  few  short  months  aft 
immortality  of  martial  glory. 
Ssptoiuof     Gaston  de  Foix  commenced  hii  quick  series  of 

imhy  to  Ae  veBef  of  Bologna,  to  whidi  the  eon- 
federates  under  don  liaymond  de  Cardona  had 
1512  laid  si^  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The 
allies,'  to  avoid  an  engagement  upon  onfinroirahle 
terms,  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  him ;  but 
the  intelligence,  that  the  Venetians  from  another 
qoarter  had  entered  the  city  of  Bresda  by  Bofprise^ 
and  Were  pressing  the  «ege  of  its  ch4idel,  sumi- 
moned  him  into  eastern  Lombardy.  He  flew 
with  incrediUe  celerity  to  repel  this  new  danger. 
Violating  the  neutral  territory  of  Mantua  to  gain 
the  direct  line  to  Brescia,  he  traversed  it  with  his 
gens-d'armerie  so  rapidly,  that  he  marched  fifty 
Italian  miles  in  one  day.  He  £dl  upon  the  Vene- 
tians, and  cut  to  pieces  two  large  bodies  of  theit 
forces  on  his  route ;  and  reaching  Brescia  in  tim^ 
to  save  its  citadd»  he  inflicted  a  total  drfeat  upat 
the  xepuUioan  army  in  the  streets  of  the  cit^ 
itself.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  the  carnage 
terriic;  the  citiaens  valiantfy  supported  the 
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VeaetianB;  and  eight  thousand  pMons  had  pe»  chai^ 
iridied  in  oil  iiidiaeriliiim^ 

resistance  ceased.  For  several  days,  Brescia  was  s,^mj 
giTea  orer  to  ^1  the  horrjors  which  could  foUow 
«i  aasaidt;  aad  Oaaton  de  Foix  atamed  fats  yh> 
totj  alike  by  the  atrocities  which  he  permitted, 
and  by  the  subsequent  execution  of  a  Brescian 
noble  and  his  sow,  who  had  supported  the  Vene- 
tian  causa 

The  victory  of  the  young  Nemours  restored 
the  ascendancy  of  the  French  affairs  in  oasteni 
Loinbaidy;  and  ha^ng  reoeired  reinforoeBMnta 
from  France,  lie  marched  again  by  command  of 
his  sovereign  into  llomagna^  for  the  purpose  of 
obliging  the  pope  by  a  decisiye  battle  to  liiston  to 
tettns  of  accommodation.  Under  the  walls  of  SjJJJjfj^ 
Ravenna^  the  contending  armies  ciosed  in  the 
moat^  obstinate  and  sangnnuury  encounter  of  tiM 
agti^  Gaston  de  Foix  had  under  his  ortera  a 
numerous  gens-d'armerie,  5(){)0  hmdsknechts  or 
German  foot,  5000  Gascon,  and  8000  other  French 
and  Itdian  infantry,  besides  the  cimtingent  and 

the  fine  artillery  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  *  The 
papal  and  Spanish  forces  under  don  Raymond  de 

*  The  taste  of  Alfonso  of  ter,  particularly  in  hh  four- 

B0lie»  die  reigning  duloe  of  Fer*  teemh  canto ;  mi  he  of  coam 

PM>»  fer  the  liinlaMkwl  utB,  MriRMtetOatvefltof  tieday 

bad  induced  him  to  apply  bk  (Orhuid.  For.  cant*  iu«  aiaiiaa 

attentioii  to  die  fi>undery  of  $5,)  principally  to  the  valour 

^tiMMm,  and  he  peaaewed  die  and  aailltarfd^  of  his  patron  ; 

iMl  trtilkay  of  die  thota*  idw  indead  seally  appaaaa  to 

Aiioato  haa  celebrated  the  have  lendeced  good  aetvioa  to 

exptoita  of  Alfonso  in  thia  bat-  the  French.  •      .  j 

'da.aMddaaciibed  the  eaoomi* 
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CM  AP.  Cardona  niimb^edratlier  a  larger  force  of  cavalry  • 
viii.   thfiir  infimtnr  were  only  10,000,  but  of  thoe  7000 

i*Afitr  lift  ^. 

wv^'  were  the  famous  Spanish  bands  under  Pietro  Na* 
yarrOy  and  the  remainder  Italians.    The  viceroy 
of  Naples  had  orders  to  avoid  a  battle;  but 
Nenioors^  by  bedeging  RavemUy  drew  Mm  to  in* 
trcncli  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  for 
its  protection,  and  then  boldly  attacked  him« 
After  a  murderous  camionade  on  both  sidas,  iki 
which  the  assailants  at  first  suffered  most>  the 
gens-d'armerie  of  the  confederates,  who  were  oot 
eovered,  like  the  in£mtry,  by  their  intrencb- 
ments,  were  at  length  so  galled  in  ilank  by  die 
artillery  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  they  impa- 
tiently sallied  &om  their  lines.   The  Spanish  in- 
&ntry  followed  to  their  support,  and  the  batde 
became  general  throughout  the  field.    After  a 
kmg  and  furious  struggle,  the  brilliant  gens^ 
d'annerie  of  Fntnce  overpowered  the  cavaby  of 
the  allies,  slid  compelling  them  to  seek  safety  in 
iiight,  fell  upon  the  Spanish  foot.    Those  gallant 
bands  had  alxeadv  inflicted  dreadful  havoc  amonsr 
the  German  landsknechts,  as  immovable  but  not 
BO  dextrous  in  the  management  of  arms  as  them- 
selves ;  and  now,  pressed  and  assailed  on  all  sides, 
they  yet  maintained  their  array,  and  slowly  re» 
thed,  stOl  repulsing  their  enemies,  until  they  were 
sufifered  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested. 
Of  the  two  small  armies,  ten  thousand  men,  at 
the  very  lowest  computation,  lay  dead  on  the 
i^^rmcL  whom  two-thirds  were  of  the  allies.  The 

day  was  decidedly  with  the  ifrench;  the  baggage. 
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the  artillery^  and  many  standards  of  the  confede-  CHAP, 
rates,  remained  in  their  hands ;  together  with  the 
papal  legate^  the  cardinal  GioTamii  de'  Medici, 
and  all  the  leaden  of  the  defeated  army,  except 

the  viceroy,  who  fled  too  soon  for  his  fame.  But 
the  French  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
Thrir  youthful  hero>  Gaston  de  Foix,  fell  in  the  ^^^^^ 
arms  of  victory,  in  a  last  charge  against  the 
Spanish  bauds.  So  dazzling  had  been  his  brief 
career,  that  he  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  died 
prematurely:  he  had  sullied  his  exploits  by  a 
ferocity  which  even  surpassed  the  usual  reproach 
of  the  age;  but  if,  in  admiration  of  his  transcen- 
dant  talents,  we  could  forget — ^what  never  should 
be  forgotten — their  misapplication  to  the  misery 
and  destruction  of  his  species,  he  might  be  pro- 
noimced  to  have  already  attained  the  summit  of 
human  glory* 

If  Gaston  de  Foix  had  survived  his  victory  at  Thefortooc 
Ravenna  still  to  animate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ^  u^y\e- 
ibUowers,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  his  march 

to  R,ome  and  to  Naples,  or  to  prevent  him  from 
giving  law  to  the  pope  in  one  capital,  and  re- 
establishing the  authority  of  his  sovereign  in  the 
olher.  But  with  the  invincible  young  hero,  pe- 
rished the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Not- 
withstanding the  consternation,  with  which  the 
hattle  of  Ravenna  filled  the  powers  of  the  Jioly 
league,  and  the  immediate  submission  of  great 
part  of  Romagna  to  the  conquerors,  the  victory 
of  the  French  proved  more  fatal  to  themselves 
than  to  their  .enemies.    Besides  the  duke  of  Ne» 
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CHAP,  mours,  they  had  lost  all  their  &vorite  captains  and 
Hm  flower  of  tbeir  soUtary*  The  mux  de  hm 
pilfgiev  who  0mo0ed0d  De  Foix  in  tlw 
could  neither  inspire  the  remnant  of  his  army 
with  the  mm  coofidence,  nor  repress  the  dia« 
Qtdm,  and  waarmess^  and  diagualy  which  10m 
reigned  in  their  camp.  To  aggravate  the  loeaea 
of  the  battle^  Lom&  Xll-  wa^  not  only  unable 
aelid  ndifi&ceenieiita  into  Italy,  but  compeUed^  bf 
kia  war  with  Enghmd  and  with  Ferdinand  on  dm 
Pyrennean  frontiers,  to  recall  part  of  \m  forces 
into  France. 

.  Undmr  these  chrcmnBtancea,  Jufiua  Ih  waa  die 

first  of  the  confederates  to  recover  from  his  alann, 
and  to  resume  his  wonted  activity  aipi  spirit. 
He  haataaed  another  ex|iedition  of  1^  Swisa  into 
the  Mihmese  duchy,  which  he  had  already  pro« 
jected ;  he  induced  the  emperor-elect  to  confirm 
a  truce  with  the  Venetians,  to  which  he  had  bribed 
hia  avarice  or  neceasttieB;  and  it  soon  becaaie 

evident  that  the  battle  of  Ravenna  bad  pre])ared 
the  way  for  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Jb  rench  irom 
th^  peninsula.  La  PaUsae,  on  the  rumoured  ap^ 
proach  of  tfie  Swiss,  waa  obliged  to  evacuate 
Romagna,  and  to  retire  into  the  Milanese  duchy 
t9  provide  fat  ita  defience.  The  Spanish  aad 
papal  limes  therefore  again  advanced  into  Bo*^ 
magna^  aad  recovered  many  places ;  the  Swiaa 
descended  from  their  mountains  to  the  forinidaUa 
number  of  90^000  fiM»t^  and  joined  the  Venetiaii 
army ;  and  at  this  critical  juncture^  the  aitful  ne^ 
gociations  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  induced  the 
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operate  in  raising  to  the  ducal  throne  of  Milan  ^^^^ 
his  name-fiake^  Maximilian  SforM^  son  of  Ludo  vico 


tlie  Moor  and  couan  of  his  mipmB,  who  htA 
long  KsUted  $t  Vb  court    The  Frendb 

utterly  unable  to  resist  the  accumulation  of  hos- 
tility^ which  now  overwhelmed  their  weakened 
^d  diBQflrgiiiiised  forces.  Thej  were  driren 
through  the  Milanese  duchy,  as  the  Swiss  and 
.Venetians  advanced^  without  even  the  power  to 
offer  a  battle.   Their  retreat  was  harassed  fay  the 

ihabitants,  who  took  a  fearful  vengeance  uf 
their  detachments  and  stragglers  for  their  past 
^xaimy;  and  they  did  not  consider  themaelTes 
in  aafet]^  until  they  had  reached  the  oonfiaes  ot 
France.  'I'he  surrender  of  Bologna  and  the  few 
other  garrisons  which  the  retreating  army  had  2Sj*f^"*" 
leSk  in  Lombardy,  alone  renuuned  to  conq^lete  the  ^^^^ 
eiqpubion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 

This  catastrophe  of  course  produced  an  inune- 
diate  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  peninsula.  The 
pope  at  once  recovered  Bdogna  and  other  cities 

and  territories  in  Romagna ;   and  the  dnke  of 
Jt'errara  was  compelled  to  repair  to  Home  and  to 
anhmit  to  his  mercy.   By  his  good  offices^  Julias 
gave  liberty  to  his  native  city,  Crenoa,  whore  one  i|bdfe«jj«i 
#f  the  Fr^osi»  amicist  the  acclamations  of  the  nwtonA. 
peq[ile»  was  ^mlainied  doge  of  the  reviving  re- 
public. Maximilian  Sforsa  was  introduced  with  ffl'^f^ 
great  solemnity  into  Milan,  and  took  possession  p|^^^" 
,of  that  duchy;  and  these  arrangements  might  ofMUao. 
appear  ' to  .  offer  an  earnest  of  Mure  tranqnSlity^ 
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CHAP,  since  they  were  the  work  of  a  general  alliance  of 
VIII-    the  church  and  the  empire,  the  Swiss  and  the  Ita- 

VABT  II* 

wvw'  Han  powers.  But  the  holy  league  ezperienoed  the 
jhte  of  aD  such  confederacies.  Its  members  agreed 

no  longer,  when  their  common  ohject  had  been 
accomplished.  The  pope,  the  great  moyer-ef 
the  league,  was  the  first  to  impair  its  work.  He 
dismembered  Parma  and  Placentia  from  the  Mi- 
lanese duchy,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
ancient  fie&  of  the  church ;  he  was  bent  upon 
stripping  the  house  of  Este  of  the  duchy  of  Fer- 
rara;  and  Alfonso  with  difficulty  escaped  from 
detention  at  Rome  to  put  himself  upon  the  de» 
fisnsive.  At  the  same  time  the  hostility  wUcfa 

Julius  evinced  towards  the  Spaniards,  betr.iyed 
that  the  completion  of  his  projectti  |^ed  at  the 
expulmn  of  all  foreign  powers  from  ftaly*'  '^it 
was  on  the  Swiss,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the 
title  of  defenders  of  the  church,  and  who,  in  giy. 
ing  Maximilian  Sforxa  possession  of  the  Milanese 
duchy,  hadexactedenormouscontributlonsfortheir 
services,  that  he  principally  relied  for  assistance- 
The  young  duke  of  Milan  had  already  subjects  of 
complaint  against  the  pontiff;  and  the  ri^  pre* 
tensions  of  the  emperor  and  the  Venetians  in 
tbi^'powerf  Lombardy,  threatened  new  disturbances.  Thus 
2^^)^/  the  powers  of  the  league  were  all  distiacted  hy 
various  and  opposite  interests ;  nor  was  Louts 
XII.  himself  disposed  to  renounce,  without  fi^ir- 
ther  efforts,  the  possession  of  his  Milanese  domi* 
nions.  Amidst  the  numerous  and  contradictory 
jiegociations  with  which  all  Europe  was  filled  by 
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the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  holy  league^  Julius  II.  chap. 
wasy  aotwithfttanding  his  advanced  sge,  atill  the 
great  agitator.   But  his  own  days  were  fiiat  ebb- 


ing to  their  close  ;  and,  after  a  short  illness,  death  i^of 
overtook  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  active  inteUect> 
while  he  was  yet  eagerly  occupied  in  his  great 
object  of  clearing  the  peninsula  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  princes :  or^,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
term  it,  of  driving  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.  * 

The  incessant  trembles  created  by  the  turbulent 
ambition^  the  violence,  and  the  warlike  temper  of 
Julius  II.,  rendered  the  wish  general  in  the  Roman 
oondave,  that  his  successor  should  resemble  him 
as  little  as  possible.  This  desire  produced  the 
election  oi  tlie  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
second  ton  of  Lorenso  the  Magnificenl^  who  was 
already  known  by  that  love  of  letters,  which  has 
often  since  obtained  for  his  memory,  under  his 
pontifical  title  of  Leo  X*,  an  exaggerated  reputa- 
tion* This  celebrated  pontiff^  in  whose  person 
the  Medici  thus  attained  the  supreme  dignity  in 
the  church,  had  already  contributed  by  his  address 
to  the  revival  of  the  fortunes  of  his  £unily ;  and 
their  restoration  to  sovereign  power  at  Florence, 
which  had  almost  immediately  preceded  the  death 
of  Julius  IL,  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared  by 
prudence  and  conciliation. 


*  Guicciardini,  b.  ix.  p.  for  the  Venetian  history  of 

48S — ^b.  X.  p.  30.  Petri  Bembi,  Bembo  terminaleB  with  the 

Hilt.  Venet.  b*  x»p.  — b.  death  of  Julius  II. 
nii.  ffc  SSS:  that  is,  to  tfatend, 

VOL.  II.  a 
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CHAP.  Since  the  war  of  Pisa^  Ffevenoe  had  gunk  into 
VIII.  a  repose  which  had  more  of  exhaustion  than  of 
leal  aecurity  or  strength.  Evidently  attached  to 
^^^^  Ae  Frendi  eaiue^  yet  fearful  of  openly  aad  TigWh 
Sje'JK?  ously  assisting  it,  the  republic,  from  the  timidity 
of  her  rulers,  had  fallen  into  insignificance  and 
obscurity.  But  aa  her  incUnatin  OB  were  knowii^ 
she  had  only  neglected  to  support  her  ally,  Louis 
XIL,  without  being  able  to  propitiate  his  enemies. 
Since  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  into  italy^ 
the  mightier  combatants  who  crowded  the  pdk 
tical  sta^^e  migiit  naturally  displace  powers  of  in- 
ferior physical  str^igth  from  the  station  which 
they  had  previously  occupied ;  and  the  uuwariike 
and  commercial  republic  of  Florence  would  ne* 
cessarily,  perhaps,  sink  into  a  state  of  the  second 
order.  In  contrasting  the  glorious  influence  which 
Florence  had  maintained  over  Italy  in  earlier 
times,  w  ith  her  nullity  at  the  epoch  before  us,  we 
should  doubtless  err  in  attributing  the  disgraceful 
dumge,  as  some  writers  have  dene,  exdusively  to 
the  effects  of  her  long  submission  to  the  Medici, 
rather  than  to  the  great  revolution  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  Europe*  But 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
tracted dictatorship  of  that  family  had  completely 
ruined  the  springs  of  republican  energy ;  and  that 
in  its  consequences,  even  when  the  yoke  was 

shaken  off,  it  was  proved  to  ha^  e  extinguished 
the  passive  courage  and  the  energy  which  had 
once  animated  all  classes  of  eitiaens  in  the  mainp 
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tenance  of  the  freedom  and  political  station  of  chap. 
their  commonwealtbu  If  the  ^pastj  of  the  Albizzi 
hid  eontiiiiMMi  to  guiae  Ae  eemisds  of  tiie  t€- 

public,  they  might  uot  hat^  heen  able  altogether 
to  avert  the  &te  of  Italy,  or  the  dedin^  of  Floren* 
tfaie  power*  But  sunder  tlieir  vigoimi^  adhndniB- 
tnition,  the  'politieal  importance  of  the  republic 
would  never  liave  dwindled  into  contempt ;  or,  if 
to  fall  was  inevitable^  she  would  have  ftllen  gloria 
oasly  i«  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  Florentines 
had  rejected  alike  their  ancient  mode  of  appoint- 
ing magistrates  by  lottery^  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  artstocratfcal  party,  through  the  agency  of 
a  balia,  to  commit  the  election  of  the  signiory  tQ 
aa  oligarchy  of  twenty  aeeofpitUori  4>r  commis* 
aioneis.  The  triumph  of  the  democratical  fiiction 
under  Savonarola  had  been  followed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  general  sovereign  council ;  in 
wlridh  every  individual,  who  could  prove  tliat 
his  family  had  for  three  generations  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  was  entitled  to  a  seat.  To 
this  body»  which  wfts  composed  of  about  eighteen 
hmddred  eitizens,  was  confided  the  election' of  the 
magistracy.  The  signiory  was  still  changed  every 
two  months ;  until,  after  the  death  of  Savonar<ria^ 
and  amidst  the  troubles  of  Italy,  it  waa  found  ot 
imagined  that  this  perpetual  rotation  of  adminis- 
tration gave  a  dangerous  instability  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  republic.  In  1502,  therefore,  si  goiH 
lidenier  or  president  of  the  state  was  chosen  for 
life  with  limited  powers. 

z2 
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OHAP«     The  person  selected  for  this  oflBoe  was  Ptoro 

▼lu,    Soderiiii,  a  man  of  sood  intentions  but  of  weak 


diaracter.   It  was  under  his  temporizing  govern* 
mfint  that  Flcwence  had  mnamed,  to  the  epoch  of 
the  late  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy ;  and 
in  this  lapse  of  ten  years,  his  want  of  energy 
had  giadiuilly  lost  him  the  popalar  affisction  and 
provoked  oppositioii  to  his  sway.   On  the  odier 
hand^  since  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  the 
cardinal  Giovanni  had  succeeded,  by  his  modera- 
tion and  his  sedulous  protection  of  Florentines  at 
the  papal  court,  in  eflkdng  the  animosity  which 
the  violent  character  of  his  brother  had  excited. 
Thus,  when  the  viceroy  of  Naples^  after  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  French  fifom  Italy,  entered  Tuscany 
with  a  small  Spanish  army,  attended  by  the 
S^aMtfli^  Medici,  a  strong  party  in  Florence  were  already 
«^r*      prepared  to  restore  the  exiled  fiunily  of  their 
ancient  rulers  to  power.   The  gonfalonier  was 
seized  by  a  body  of  conspirators  and  deposed ; 
he  was  conducted  from  the  dty  without  personal 
violence;  and  after  eighteen  years  of  hanishment 
the  Medici  re-entered  Florence  as  her  masters. 
The  functions  of  the  general  council  were  sup* 
pressed,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  a 
'   perpetual  balia  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
members,  ail  creatures  of  t)ie  Medici  and  named 
by  them  exclusively. 
swiriM««f    Over  this  narrow  and  disgraceful  oligarchy, 
which  continued  to  administer  the  Florentine 
affidrs  until  the  last  and  temporary  expulsion  ot 
the  Medici  in  1627,  that  fiimily  ruled  with  despotie 
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sway.  Their  house,  when  thus  restored  to  power,  chap. 
.was  represented  by  the  cardinal  GioFanid  and  ^^^^* 
Oiu&no,  sarviving  sons  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi-  wv^* 
cent,  and  by  their  nephew,  Lorenzo  IL,  the  son 
of  their  deceased  elder  brother ;  and  they  were 
attended  by  Ginlio,  natural  son  of  that  brother  ^ 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  PazzL  This  iUegitiinate  cousin  of  the  cardir 
nal  GioTanni  was  one  day  like  him  to  ascend  the 
papal  chair;  and  to  assume  the  title  of  Clement 
VIL  The  triumph  of  the  Medici  was  not  followed 
by  any  signal  acts  of  severity  until  the  discoTery 
of  ian  abortive  conspiracy  agamst  them ;  which  Is 
remarkable  only  as  the  celebrated  Macchiavelli, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  tlie  republic^  was  a 
sharer  in  the  plot  Upon  him  and  others,  the 
creatures  of  the  Medici,  after  subjecting  them  to 
horrible  tortures,  passed  sentences  of  banishment ; 
but  Leo  X.,  on  succeeding  to  the  tiara,  commenced 
his  reign  by  an  act  of  clemency  to  his  country- 
men, and  procured  an  amnesty  for  all  the  con- 
spivators.  * 

The  dissolution  of  the  holy  league  was  followed,  f^^Jj^'^ 

almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  ^JJ^^J^; 
by  new  hostilities  in  Lombardy.   Louis  XIL  and  ^* 

*  The  details  for  lihis  ihort  annals  of  Guicciardini,  (parti- 
abstract  of  Florentine  coiuti-  ciiiarly  bb.  iup,  85.  v.  p.  281. 
ttttional  history  after  the  ex-  x.  p.  xi.  pp.  8 — 17.) ;  and 
pulatoii  of  the  Medici,  and  of  of  Ammirato,  (see  especially 
the  vevolutkm  which  restored  bb.  xxvi.  p.  206.  xxviii.  pp. 
them  to  power  and  suppressed  269  and  303— fid  fin*  ubk  ad 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  are  to  313«) 
be  £>ttiid  fcattered  through  the 
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CHAP,  tho  Venetians  once  more  allied  themselves  for  the 
]^«rtitioii  ef  the  Mibneae  states ;  and  a  Frenck 
antif,  efosffing  the  Alp^,  invaded  Ae  dacbf  firom 

the  one  side,  while  the  republican  forces  attacked 
it  on  the  other.  £ut  the  Swiss  thought  their  na^ 
tieiial  hoBor  aigaged  in  the  defence  of  Lombaidyv 
The  cantons  poured  their  inftntry  into  Italy  to 
protect  Maximilian  Sforza ;  and  these  hardy 
kanda,  imaesisted  by  cavalry^  completely  defeated 
the  invading  army  near  Novafa»  and  pat  the 
French  chivalry  to  so  disgraceful  a  rout  that  this 
body,  notwithatanding  their  ancient  reputation 
for  gallantry,  precipitately  abandoned  the  duchy 
and  evacuated  Italy  without  once  daring  to  rein 
in  their  flight.  After  thk  new  reverse  of  the 
French  arms,  the  Swiss  remained  inactive  m 
bordy ;  but  the  Spanish  and  papal  forces  tsSl  up 
the  Venetian  territories.  Neither  Leo  X.  nor 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  indeed,  had  declared  war 
against  the  Venetians;  but  the  Spanish  viceroy 
was  compelled  to  seek  subsistence  and  employ- 
ment for  his  army,  and  the  confederates  under  his 
orders  acted  agidn^t  Venice  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
emperor-elect,  whose  old  quarrel  with  the  re* 
public  was  still  open.  But  no  great  event  marked 
the  issue  of  the  campaign ;  and  a  pacification  be- 
tween 'the  papacy  and  the  French  king,  which 
was  effected  before  the  close  of  the  yeai',  narrowed 
the  circle  of  hostility. 
His  rccon-      Louis  Klh,  besides  being  wearied  by  a  course 


^M^o*    of  disasters,  was  sincerely  desirous  of  reconciling 
himself  with  the  church.   He  formally  renounced 
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the  support  of  the  schismatic  council  of  Pisa^  CHAP, 
whoie  sett  had  been  tiansferred  to  Lyons;  and 
after  this  not  Leo  X.,  who  had  no  longer  any  ob- 

ject  in  opposing  him,  not  only  accepted  his  sub- 
misrion,  but  engaged  tiie  Swiss  cantons  to  con* 
ekide  their  diffisrences  with  him.  The  pkosi  1514 
which  the  pope  had  secretly  formed  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  family,  appeared  likely  to 
odnTert  his  peace  with  Louis  into  a  okiee  alliance. 


He  induced  his  brother  to  leave  the  govenimciit 
of  Florence  in  the  iiands  of  their  nephew  Lorenzo; 

d  he  designed  to  recompense  Giuliano,  by  form«^ 
ing  a  principality  for  him  of  Parma  and  Placehtia, 
which  Julius  II.  had  annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  or 
even  by  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  Naples  at  the 
expence  of  Ferdinand  of  Spdn.  In  theseprojects 
he  was  encouraged  to  expect  the  assistance  of 
France  and  of  Venice ;  when  the  sudden  death  of  ""Jgi^ 
Louis  XIL  disconcerted  his  negociations,  and  put 
a  check  upon  the  schemes  of  Medicean  ambition. 
»  With  the  accession  to  the  French  throne  of  the 
celebrated  prince  who  followed  Louis  XIL^  may  osLtoth^ 
be  said  to  commence  the  last  period  of  that  strug-  ^'^'^ 
gle,  wherein  Italy  was  destined  to  survive  the 
total  extinction  of  national  independence  and 
honor :  a  straggle  wherein  she  was  hurled  from 
the  splendid  distinction  which  she  had  occupied 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  buried  in  the  abyss  of 
degradation  from  which  she  has  never  since  risen. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  detail  with 
some  minuteness  the  shifting  vicissitudes  oi  her 
farilliant  though  troubled  fortunes ;  for  until  the 
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CHAP,  period  at  vvhicii  we  liave  now  arrived,  the  seal 
vin.   iiMi  not  been  flmttT  set  upon  the  fabt,  wfaudi 
doomed  her  to  be  no  more  than  Ae  prise  of  «n« 


iatrodaowa  bitioR  foT  the  great  rival  powers  of  Europe.  But 
more  com-  alter  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  French 

and  the  subsequent  union  of  S^min  and  the. 
Srope."  empire  under  Charles  V.,  Italy  became  the  arena 
of  the  gigantic  contest,  in  which  these  puissant 
monarchs  contended  for  the  mastery.  Hitherto 
Italian  history  had  been  distinctive  and  national : 
it  was  now  for  fifteen  years  to  be  inseparably- 
blended  with  the  general  affairs  of  Europe ;  to  be 
in  itself  but  the  memorial  of  servitude  and  misery, 
and  attractive  and  important  only  as  embraced  in 
the  comprehensive  rivalry  of  the  houses  of  France 
and  Austria.  In  tracing  the  annals  of  Italy  to  the 
busy  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  might 
hope  to  present  the  general  English  reader  with 
circumstances  which  have  been  but  partially  told 
impMub].  in  our  language;  but  I  cannot  pretend,  within 
ingiuvicii-  the  limits  necessarily  imposed  on  this  work,  to 
mina  tenets  describe  at  large  the  extensive  political  combina- 
tions and  wavfiure  whichj  after  agitating  all  Eu- 
rope, left  Italy  in  subjection  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Nor  would  any  desirable  object  be 
gained  by  the  attempt  to  repeat  the  story  of 
events,  with  which  every  historical  student  may 
be  presumed  to  be  familiar  :  since  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our  most  popular 
and  elegant  writers.  *  The  remainder  of  the  pre- 
via a  work  whose  highest  enquiries  of  the  reader  into  lu- 
Miqiabut  tosausfythegeneni    liap  faktory  within  m  gemmabfa 


in  this  work. 
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sent  chapter,  tken,  will  be  occupied  rather  with  CHAP, 
an  ahrtmct  or  geomal  view  of  the  kadipg  ?tciaii^  ^^^^ 
tirieB  .of  Italy  during  the  period  to  whidi  it  w  wv<^ 

devoted,  than  to  any  elaborate  narrative  of  events,  futcfaifite 
The  chivalric  gallantry  and  ambition  of  Francis  Chester 
L,  wUeh  inched  him,  ahnost  immediatdy  after  t:^^ 
his  succession  to  the  throne  of  Louis  XII.,  with  ^""^^ 
the  design  to  retrieve  the  disgraces  of  the  French 
ainm  and  to  assert  the  title  of  his  dynasty  to  the 
Mihuiese  crown,  was  the  first  circumstance  which 
entailed  a  new  series  of  disasters  upon  Italy.  His 
defeat  of  the  Swiss,  in  the  sanguinary  and  welt* 
contested  field  of  Marignano,  put  a  period  to  the 
protection  which  tlie  Ijiave  infantry  of  the  can- 
tons had  afi'orded  to  Maximilian  Sforza ;  and  the 
submission  of  that  feeble  prince,  (who  endbanged  jhf^^a^ 
his  ducal  throne  for  a  pension  and  a  retreat  in  itr&w 
France,)  the  alliance  of  V  enice,  and  the  terror  of 
Leo  X.,  all  seemed  to  promise  the  lasting  esta* 
blishment  of  the  French  monarch  in  die  Mihnese 
duchy.    The  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Jy^^^^^f 
early  in  the  following  year,  put  his  power  at  rest  SiciSlS©. 
from  the  machinationB  of  that  wily  and  perfidious  ^^^^-^ 
enemy  of  his  throne ;  and  the  abortive  issue  of  a  S^^^^ 
formidable  expedition,  yvhich  the  emperor  Maxi-  io'^^i-^'^J^ 
milian  led  into  Italy  against  the  French  and  1516 
Venetian  confederacy  and  concluded  with  his 
usual  levity,  confirmed  the  security  of  Francis. 
The  measure,  with  which  the  young  heir  of  the 
Spanish  crown  commenced  his  rdgn,  however 

compast,  his  acquaintance  with    peror  Charles  V«  ia  of  oonrie 
Rebertaon'a  Re^pi  of  the  Em-  pcMippoieiL 
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CHAP,  mfiincere  his  moderation^  gave  under  these  cir- 
eumstaneoi  $m  imunud  period  of  repose  to  tlie 
peninsiibu  The  ainkaUe  treftty  of  Noyau,  ooift* 
eluded  by  Charles  with  tlie  French  king,  was 
General  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  pacification  be- 
rid^"  tween  gniidfiithfir,  the  emperor  Mazi^^ 
^^^'^  and  Venice.  The  repuMiis  recovered  the  entiie 
possession  of  her  continental  provinces  ;  and  thus 
terminated  the  fierce  and  ruinous  wars,  into  which 
she  had  heen  plunged  by  the  league  of  Cmkmj* 
But  though  Venice  had  escaped  iiom  the  destruc- 
tion which  menaced  her,  her  strength  was  already 
sapped  at  its  yitak ;  and  to  her  ktest  ho v  die 
never  recovered  the  exhaustion  of  her  Teeonrcee» 
and  the  gradual  decay  of  her  commerce  and 
veakh,.  which  had  ,been  simnltaneous  with  that 
peraoiu  contest  The  oonqueet  of  Egypt  by  tk 
Turks  had  already  destroyed  her  lucrative  con- 
nectiou  with  Alexandria  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
the  spice  trade  with  the  essty  which  the  Foorto- 
gnese  now  carried  on,  since  their  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  roimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
invaded  the^nch  monopoly,  which  her  merehanls 
had  previously  engrossed  through  tfie  ports  of  tlMs 
Levant. 

rompetxioa     The  death  of  the  old  emperor  Maximilian,  and 
the  competition  of  his  grandson  Chsrles  and  of 
^th^^^  Francis  1.  for  the  imperial  di canity,  after  four 
'^519*  peace,  threatened  interruption  to  the 

deep  tranquillity  of  Italy.  But  two  years  passsd 
after  the  election  of  Charles  to  tiie  throne  of  the 
empire,  before  the  flames  of  war  were  again  lighted 
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vp  ioi  the  peiuQSula.  In  espousing  a  side  in  the  chap. 
cHMiriel  betwMQ  Fimm  and  Charles,  Leo  X.  ^^^^ 

f  ART  II 

waU  110  longer  be  aotiiated  1>y  nmtivcs  of  fi^^  WvW 

ambition.  Both  his  brother  Giuliano  and  his 
nephew  Lorenzo  were  now  dead,  without  male 
iteue  from  their  marriages.  No  legitimate  heir 
remained  of  the  race  of  the  great  Cosmo;  and 
though  the  pope  chose  rather  to  consign  the 
8QiveKeignty  of  Florence  to  his  bastard  cousin,  the 
cavdinal  Giulio^  than  to  restore  to  his  injured 
country  her  independence  and  republican  rigiits, 
the  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  house,  which  had 
engiossed  him  during  the  Ufe-tim^  of  lus  brother 
and  nephew,  had  necessarily  expired  with  them. 
But  Leo  was  still  instigated  by  personal  vanity 
and  ambition ;  he  was  envious  of  the  reputation 
which  Julius  II.  had  acquired  by  the  extension  of 
the  papal  dominions;  and  he  desired  to  imitate 
tiiat  warlike  pontiff,  without  possessing  either  his 
aetirity  or  political  ability.  After  balandng  be- 
tween  the  s^vcat  rival  moiiarchs,  he  finally  em- 
braced  the  party  of  the  emperor.  Upon  condi^  v» 
tioQ  that  Panna  and  Placentia  shoald  be  re*  ^mSii. 
annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  he  engaged  with  Charles 
to  establish  Francesco  Siurza,  brother  of  Maximi- 
llao»  and  second  son  of  the  Moor,  in  the  rest  of 
the  Milanese  dominions,  and  to  assist  in  esqpeHing 
tlie  French  from  Italy. 

The  weakness  to  which  Francis  abandimed  his  tb^iiih^ 
forces  in  the  Milanese  duchy,  the  misconduct  of  ;l;;'^^„fi;}„. 
the  sieur  de  Lautrec,  the  French  viceroy,  who 
commanded  them,  and  the  dibcouteut  with  which 
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CHAP,  his  oppressive  govenuaent  had  filled  the  people, 
PART  u.  ^  Seconded  the  operatioiis  of  the  oombined  im^ 
s^vW  penal  and  papal  army.  The  confederatea  wem 

gladly  admitted  into  Milan  and  almost  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  duchy ;  and  the  French  troopa  were 
compelled  to  retire  for  safety  into  the  tefiitory  of 
the  ^'cllctiaus,  who  continued  faithful  to  their 
alliance  with  Francis  I.   Parma  and  Pkcentia 
thus  fell,  as  had  been  agreed,  into  the  hands  of. 
the  pope ;  hut  Leo  X.  only  survived  long  enough 
to  receive  the  first  tidings  of  these  successes,  and 
to  close  his  life  and  pontiticate  with  the  apparent 
Death  of  accomplishmentof  his  ambitious  views.   He  died 
1521    suddeidy,  not  without  some  subpicion  of  poison ; 
and  his  decease  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  spirit  of 
the  confederacy  between  the  papacy  and  Uie  em- 
pire* *  In  the  mediocrity  of  his  political  character, 
there  was  indeed  little  to  have  rendered  the  abrupt 
dissolution  of  Leo  X.  an  event  of  any  importance, 
at  a  less  critical  juncture;  and  his  pontificate 
would  Iiave  been  remarkable  only  for  the  volup- 
tuous profusion  of  his  court,  the  scandalous  sale 
Of  indulgences  to  recruit  his  exhausted  coffers, 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  reformation :  if  his 
protection,  partial  as  it  was,  f  of  letters  and  art 

•  For  the  tfl&in  of  Ital^r      f  Theflatteran  oftliftMe- 

diiriog  die  pontiflciire  of  Leo  diet  fkauly  bave  not  foigoCiea 

X.|  my  aatfaofitiei  ve  prind-  Leo  X«  He  was,  ercowKngto 

ptMy  Gttieciardmii  bl>.  xi^xly*  them,  the  moet  munificent  pa« 

(ad  IK  ftli,)  Scipione  Ammi-  tioo  of  genius  that  ever 

tato,  Iet«  Fior.  b.  xxix.  pp«  peared,  except  Lorenao^  Ae  . 

313 — 340.  Paolo Giovio,  Vita  usual  their  eulogies  have  beeb  ' 

di  Leone  X«,  fkom  the  third  echoed  in  Eqgland,  and  em 

book,  paMim.  with  Mime  abf  urdity  of  eag- 
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had  not  obtained  for  his  memory  a  briUiaut  dis-  chap. 

tinction  in  literary  biatory. 

*   In  the  disorder,  into  which  the  imperial  and 

papal  confederacy  was  tlirowii  by  the  death  of  Leo  ud 


the  French  migbt  easily  have  recovered  pos-  terpri«f«f 
session  of  the  Mibmese  duchy.  But  a  fiitaUty  y^w^}* 
seemed  always  to  attend  their  operations  in  Italy. 
The  scandalous  negligence  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
wasteful  dissipation  of  his  resources,  left  his  ge- 
neral Lautrec  without  the  means  of  supporting 
an  army ;  and  though  that  conmiander  was  joined  1522 
in  the  next  campaign  by  a  numerous  levy  of 
Swiss  infimtry,  and  enabled  to  approach  Milan  at 
their  head,  his  want  of  money  soon  entailed  fresh 
ruin  on  the  French  affairs.  His  mercenaries,  be- 
coming mutinous  at  receiving  no  pay,  obliged  him 
to  attack  the  imperialists  under  great  disadyan- 
tages  in  their  strong  position  at  Bicorca;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  valour  by  which  the  Swiss 
endeavoured  to  justify  their  own  rashness,  they 
were  defeated  w  ith  terrific  slaughter.  After  this 
overthrow  the  French  were  once  more  compelled 

geration.    Mr.  Duppa,  in  hh  pope  to  its  just  standard.  Mr. 

Life  of  Michelangiolo,  was  the  Mills  (Travels  of  Ducas)  lias 

first  person  who  removed  any  exposeci  his  neglect  ofAriostOi 

portion  of  this  delusion,  and  Michelangioio,andLionardo  da 

shewed  that  Leo  was  partial  Vinci.    After  this,  it  i«  little 

and  capricious  in  his  patronage,  praise  to  say  .ti^at  he  patronized 

Another  elegant  scholar,  whose  Paolo  Giovio,  Aretino,  and  a 

tnlject  has  led  him  into  a  fuller  crowd  of  buffi>oni*  Rafiiel  wit 

couideration  of  the  literary  the  only  man  of  geniui  Vfkem 

<iianieter  of  Leo,  baa  aince  re*  lie  oonatantlj  liefiieiided. 
dneed  Ae  vepdtalioD  of  diat 
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CHAP,  to  evacuate  Italy;  and  Francesco  Sforza  was 

seated  on  the  throne  oi  Milan. 
\^!!!^  The  obstinacf  with  wUeh»  -  notwUhgtandiiig 
8c^!m«  every  reverse,  Francis  I.  still  persisted  in  the  re- 
oTifiiH.  solution  to  support  his  pretensions  to  that  duchy, 
induced  the  new  pope  Adrian  VL  after  vainly  la^ 
faonring  fiir  the  testDiatian  of  peaoe  to  Cfariateift* 
dom,  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 
The  little  dependence  which  the  Venetians  found 
It  poinble  to  repose  upon  ao  impnidenl  and  rediE* 
leas  a  numaidi  as  Francis,  and  their  fcar  of  beh^ 
abandoned  to  support  the  burthen  of  a  contest 
against  the  emperor,  led  them  also  to  change  their 
party,  and  to  form  engagementa  with  Ckaries  for 
the  maintenance  of  Sforza  in  the  Milanese  duchy. 
1523  ^  league  was  therefore  concluded  between  their 
republic,  the  emperor^  the  pope,  the  king  of  fingt 
land,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  other  Italian  powers, 
for  the  repose  of  Italy  and  its  defence  against 
Francis  I.  This  jpowerful  coalition  eould  not 
teter  the  French  sovereign  from  peraerering  n 

his  designs.  He  assembled  a  numerous  army  for 
a  new  invasion  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as  he  was 
preyented^  by  suddenly  discovering  the  conspiracy 
of  the  constable  of  Boiurbon  against  his  throne, 
from  leading  his  forces  in  person,  he  dispatched 
them  into  Lombardy  under  his  fi&vorite,  the  ad* 
miral  JBomrivet  The  absolute  want  of  ability  in 
that  courtier,  whose  counsels  were  to  involve  Ms 
master  in  yet  more  signal  calamities,  produced 
ISH   the  destruction  of  the  fine  army  wUkii  he  com- 
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manded ;  and  his  rout  at  Biagrassa  closed  this  in-  CHAP, 
vasion  expeditious  which  had  ^^^'* 

preceded  it. 

These  ill-conducted  and  unfortunate  enterprises 
4i£  the  French^  and  the  repeated  successes  of  the 
impmal  sium,  wexe  Bilently  rivettu^  the  chains 
of  Italy.  Charles  V.  abeady  all-powerftd  in 
the  peninsula.  He  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
us  a  {HWtioii  of  his  vast  hereditary  dominions; 
fiNMii  Spain  he  drew  the  finest  troops  of  the  aget 
from  his  imperial  authority  in  Germany,  and  from 
the  states  of  his  brother,  the  archduke  of  Austria, 
whose  frontiers  joined  those  of  Italy,  he  derived 
an  imposing  power  and  warlike  resources ;  and 
his  bands  held  military  occupation  of  Lombardy^ 
and  oppressed  that  beautiful  country  with  all  the 
horrorSy  whidh  an  ill-paid  and  ferodous  soldiery 
could  iniiict.  At  thiis  app^ling  epoch  for  the  in- 
dependence and  happiness  of  Italy,  the  admiois* 
tration  of  the  Holy  See,  which  had  always  ezer- 
cised  so  paramount,  and  often  so  fatal  an  influence, 
QU  the  fortunes  of  the  peninsula,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pontiff,  whose  imbecile  and  fluctuat- 
ing policy  was  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  his  eounhy, 
and  to  overwhelm  the  capital  of  Christendom  with 
an  accumulation  of  horrors. 

On  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  an  accident  in  the  con- 
clave  had  raised  Adrian  VI.  to  the  tiara;  and 
after  the  brief  reign  of  this  pontiff,  which  lasted 
not  quite  two  years,  the  influence  of  the  Medicean 
party  in  the  sacred  college  placed  Clement  VIL 
(Giulio  de'  Medici)  in  the  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
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CHAP.  The  foreign  birth  of  Adrian  VL,  his  stern  con* 
tempt  for  the  arts,  his  austerity  and  higotry,  and 
even  his  monastic  vurtues^  had  all  rendered  him 

Adruw  VI.  an  object  of  hatred  and  ridicule  to  the  corrupt 
and  polished  Italians.  *  The  simplicity  of  his  per- 
sonal diaracter,  and  his  ignorance  of  political 
affidrsy  had  alike  disqualified  him  for  the  office, 
which  might  have  graced  his  station,  of  protecting 

Popecie-   the  liberties  of  the  peninsula.    But  Clement  VII^ 

acnt  VII. 

who  succeeded  him  while  the  expedition  of  Bon- 

nivet  was  yet  in  progress,  was  still  less  calculated 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  Italy ;  and  his  mis* 
conduct  aggniYated  the  evils^  for  which  the  vir- 
tuous qualities  of  Adrian  might  at  least  have  ob-^ 
tained  a  partial  alleviation. 

It  was  before  the  close  of  the  same  year  witk 
the  discomfiture  of  BoniUYet»  Aat  Francis  I*  en- 
tered Lombardy  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant  army^ 
and  commenced  that  fatal  expedition  which  ter- 
minated with  hia  captivity.  While  the  fortune 
of  hb  enterprise  hung  in  suspence,  both  Clemoit 
VII.  and  the  Venetians  withdrew  from  supporting 
Charles  V«  in  a  contest,  the  successful  issue 
which,  experiaice  had  proved,  must  confirm*  the 

*  The  Ronmit  detMted  the  joy,  end  during  the  night  which 

bwrberian  pootifft  who  oonld  Iblkiwed  that  ereiit^  tlie  pie 

denounee  the  groape  of  ih»  of  hie  phjiieiHi  wae  crowned 

Leoooon  in  the  Belvidereb  ti  with  gerlandi  of  flowers  and 


the  idols  of  the  andenlSy**  and  placarded  with  the  inscrqptioB : 
the  fieaeoes  of  Rafiid  in  the 

Vatican,  as  nsdess  omanents.  PATBUt  LnsBAtomi 

The  death  of  Adrian  VL  was  S.P.Q.  IL 

hailed  at  Rome  with  univenal 
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servitude  of  Italy.  The  fean  of  the  pope  and  the  CHAP. 
republic  were  the  sane :  their  desire  was  equal  to 

PART  If* 

effect  a  general  pacification  while  the  strength  of 
the  contending  powers  was  still  balanced;  and 
both  the  Venetia]i8>  and  Clement  in  the  name  of 
his  see  and  of  the  Florentine  state,  signed  a  pacific 
treaty  with  the  French  king,  it  the  pope  at  this 
juncture  had  sincerely  joined  Venice  and  the  other 
native  powers  of  the  peninsula,  as  was  proposed 
to  him,  in  an  armed  neutrality,  such  a  coalition 
might  have  dictated  peace  to  the  belligei  eats,  and 
might  yet  have  saved  the  cause  of  Italian  inde* 
pendence.  But  the  imbecility,  the  irresolution, 
and  the  avarice  of  Clement  VII.  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  policy* 
He  hesitated  and  wavered,  and  suflfered  the  strug- 
gle to  proceed,  which  could  only  leave  the  penin- 
sula at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  the  vicissitndea 


of  the  eventful  campaign  in  Lombardy,  which 
closed  with  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  vLtoiKja/.' 
captivity  of  the  French  monarch.  On  that  dis- 
astrous day,  the  sun  of  Italian  independence  was 
finally  quenched  in  foreign  blood ;  and  from  tliat 
hour»  the  emperor  Charles  V,  secured  the  mastery  ^^^r^*  v. 
of  the  peninsula,  almost  as  completely  iu  if  he  had .  tjXpMte- 
annexed  to  his  diadems  of  the  empire  and  of  Na- 
ples, the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  soq^tre  of  the  Adriatic*  The  con* 
stemation  of  aU  the  Italian  powers  was  extreme; 
and  their  iirst  endeavour  was  to  form  a  general 
league  for  common  d^»ce ;  which,  but  a  few 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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CHAP,  monthft  before,  might  have  had  an  e&ctual  and 
^^'^    dcmaiis  result  But  Clement  VII.,  ever  irreecH 

.^1^  lute  and  vacillating,  instead  of  vigorously  uniting 
with  the  Venetians  and  the  worsted  French,  suf- 
fiered  himself  still  to  be  amused  by  the  imperud 
graerals  with  fiiithlesB  negociations,  and  even  coin 
eluded  a  separate  treaty  and  a  new  alliance  with 
their  master. 

These  oommanders,  imagining  that  they  had 
thus  no  longer  to  fear  a  general  league  of  the 
Italians,  abandoned  themselves  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  intolerable  insolence  and  eat* 
Attempt  of  toftion.   They  thus  at  last  drove  the  pope,  who 
powers 'to    liad  already  lost  so  many  more  promising  oeca** 


TdM.      sionsy  to  enter  into  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
Venetians.   The  aUies  negoeiated  for  the  support 

of  the  king  of  England  and  the  Swiss ;  and  they 
obtained  from  Louise,  mother  of  the  captive  mo- 
nareh  of  France  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  a 
promise  to  renounce  the  Frendi  pretensions  upon 
Milan,  and  to  maintain  Francesco  Sforza  on  his 
throne.  That  prince  was  suffered  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  imperial  generals,  who  occupied  his  dnchy 
with  their  troops,  to  enjoy  only  the  shadow  of 
sovereignty ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 

of  France,  he  in  secret 


LJ 

IM. 

gladly  entered  into  die  league  between  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians.  The  confederates  observed 
with  pleasure,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial 
anny  in  Lombaidy  was  already  disbanded.  Len^ 

noy,  the  vieeroy  of  Naples,  had  conveyed  his 
loyal  captive  to  Spain,  and  the  constable  of  Bourt 
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bom  had  IbUowed  him.  The  weakneis  of  the  im*  CHAP. 

penal  forces,  and  tihe  absence  of  these  commanders, 

PAB>T  II* 

were  fevorable  to  the  views  of  the  powers  of  the  Si^vw 
league ;  but  they  founded  their  hopes  of  suceesa 
yet  more  upon  the  disgust  with  which  the  fiunoua 

marquis  of  Pescara,  who  was  left  in  command  of 
the  imperialists  in  Italy^  was  at  tliis  epoch  known 
to  be  fitted  at  die  partiality  of  Charles  V.  for 
Lannoy. 

Pescara,  himself  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  could  Treacher;  of 
not,  it  was  imagined^  be  insensible  to  the  degrar  2  p«m2nI! 
daUon  of  Italy.   His  present  temper  of  mind  ap* 
peared  likely  to  incline  him  to  adopt  any  proposal 
of  vengeance  against  the  emperor ;  and  so  great 
was  the  estimation  of  his  talents  and  influencey 

that  the  pope  did  not  consider  that,  in  offering 
the  marquis  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  should  be  rewarding  his  patriotism  or 
stimulatmg  his  ambition  and  yengeanee  too  highly. 
The  agent  of  the  allies  in  this  delicate  negociation 
was  Girolamo  Morone,  chancellor  of  the  Milanese 
duchy,  who  had  by  his  consummate  abilities  for 
political  intrigue  rendered  the  court  of  his  master, 
Sforza,  the  focus  of  the  confederacy.  To  this  man, 
Pescara  listened  with  deep  and  anxious  attention, 
while  he  gradually  unfolded  the  able  projects  of 
the  confederates,  and  shewed  that  the  aid  of  the 
marquis,  in  dispersing  the  Spanish  troops  in  quar- 
tern where  they  might  be  destroyed  in  detail,  wai 
alone  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
schemes.  Pescara  finally  embraced  the  c^e  pf 
his  country,  but  embraced  it  only  to  betray* 

Aa  2 
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CHAP.  Whether  he  had  merely  listened  to  the  proposals 
of  the  allies  to  conununicate  them  to  Churlea  as  he 

PART  II*  • 

afterwards  pi  cteiuk  d  ;  or  whether,  after  engaging  * 
with  sincerity  in  the  Italian  league,  he  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  it  from  despair  of  its  anccesa ; 
his  treachery,  either  to  his  master  or  to  his  coun- 
try, was  alike  certain  and  disgracefiil.  *  After 
some  delay,  he  made  known  the  whole  intrigue  to 
die  emperor;  drew  Morone  to  his  quartm  at 
Novara  and  arrested  him ;  seized  upon  all  the 
strong  places  in  the  Milanese  duchy  which  the 
Spanish  troops  did  not  abeady  occupy;  and 
blockaded  the  duke  Francesco  himself  in  the  caa- 
tie  of  his  capital.  Pescara  was  already  stricken 
with  a  mortal  disorder  beibre  he  had  accomplished 
this  iniquity ;  and  he  shortly  died.  His  militaiy 
.  exploits  had  been  great ;  but  their  renown  cannot 
extenuate  the  in&piy,  which  brands  his  memory  as 
the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Even  after  the  discovery  of  Pescara's  treachery, 
the  wavering  pontiff  still  hesitated  to  commit  him- 
self by  hostilities ;  until  he  found,  on  the  release  of 
Francis  L  from  captivity,  that  the  French  monarch 
breathed  vengeance  against  Charles  V.,  and  was 
resolved  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaty  which 
he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Madrid 
Then  assured  of  the  support  of  Frauds  and  the 

*  Robertson  (vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  his  conduct,  most  prokable; 

lias  too  positively  asserted  the  but  no  pioof  inm  or  could  be 

original  sincerity  of  Petcm  in  given  of  die  fnati  and  it  should 

the  plot.  That  be  was  seduced  not  have  been  stated  as  if  the 

by  bis  tbirsiof  revenge  and  the  question  had  been  free  of  all 

proepect  of  a  crown  was,  from  doubt. 
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countenance  of  Henry  VIII.^  the  pope  at  last  took  CHAP. 
hm  decision.   The  long-desired  league  for  Italian 

independence  was  finally  adjusted :  to  oblige  the 


PART  !r. 


emperor  to  restore  the  Milanese  duchy  to  Sforza,  i^^r 
and  to  deliver  up  the  sons  of  Francis  whom  he 


held  as  hostages,  were  declared  to  be  the  objects  d^cT^ 

of  the  contracting  parties.  Besides  the  foreign 
powers,  the  pope,  the  state  of  Florence,  the  Vene- 
tian r^ublic,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  were  the 
jsrincij^al  confederates ;  and  as  the  pontiff  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  they  gave  to  their  alliance 
the  title  of  the  Holy  League. 
.  But  the  struggle  was  vain  against  the  destiny 
of  Italy  ;  or  rather  the  hour  was  arrived,  in  which 
the  want  of  energy  and  real  union  in  her  govern* 
ments,  the  extinction  of  all  courage  and  military 
spirit  in  the  mass  of  her  people,  *  the  vices  and 


*  Yet  the  high  miliuury  re- 
j^tttioD,  which  W18  acquired 
in  thM  wan  by  wvend  bodies 
of  native  mercenaries,  raised 
by  and  serving  under  Italian 
captains,  wuld  seem  an  argu- 
ment that  the  pusillanimity  ot 
the  people  existed  only  in  tlie 
vices  of  their  ^overnnnentb. 
The  formation  and  exploits  of 
the  famous  black  bands  (  bandd 
nere J  may  in  particular  be  ad- 
duced as  a  proof,  that  the  Ita- 
lian nation,  if  its  energies  bad 
been  better  directed,  still  con- 
tained the  materials  for  a  cou- 
rageous army. 


The  black  bands  were  raised  The  black 
by  the  celebrated  condottieie  SjJJ*"®^ 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  was 
descended  from  a  brother  of 

the  great  Cosmo,  and  was  him- 
self the  ancestor  of  die  later 
ducai  line  of  Tuscany.  His 
troops,  about  five  thousand  men 
horse  and  loot,  were  almost  all 
Tuscans,  and  acquired  their 
distincLi\  ('  a[)]H  llation  from  tlie 
black  standards,  which  they 
first  bore  during  the  mourning 
of  their  leader  for  Ins  cousin 
Leo  X.  During  the  calamities 
of  Italv.  they  were  to  he  found 
aiicriiaLuly  iu  the  raukb  of  her 
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CHAP,  cowardice  alike  of  her  rulers  and  subjects^  were  to 
VIIL  ^p  measure  of  her  degradation  and  caia- 
mities.  Numerous  amies  were  indeed  assembled 
by  the  Italian  powers^  but  these  were  bodies  witin 
out  soul.  They  were  neither  warmed  by  the 
sense  of  honor,  nor  stung  by  the  dread  of  intole-. 
rable  shame :  neither  animated  by  a  generous  de- 
votion in  their  country's  cause,  nor  steeled  by  her 
wrongs  to  desperation  and  vengeance.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  could  not  rouse  theur  generals 


enemies  and  defenden:  their 
exoetMi  rendered  them  as  great 
a  ieonige  to  their  miserable 
country  as  the  foreign  soldiery ; 
but  the  talents  of  their  leader, 
their  superior  organization  and 
ferocious  valour»  elevated  their 
fame  above  that  of  almost  all 
the  troops  of  other  nations.  At 
the  epoch  ot  tlic  battle  of  Pavia, 
they  served  in  the  army  of 
Francis  I. ;  in  which  were  also 
the  famous  black  bands  of  Ger- 
many, composed  of  lands- 
knechts  or  infantry  of  that  na- 
tion, and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  soldiers  of  Medici. 
In  the  subsequent  war  of  the 
Italian  league,  Medici  served 
the  confederates,  and  was  killed 
ni  a  skirmish  in  Lombardy, 
shortly  before  the  sack  of 
Rome  :  having  already,  at  the 
age  of  lvfenty«eigbt  years,  won 
a  hriniant  reputation  for  all  the 
qualities  of  oominaad,  and  sul- 
lied it  by  his  personal  vices 


and  cruelty*  On  his  death  his 
bands,  to  evince  their  affec- 
tion and  regret  for  him,  again 
changed  their  ensigns  from 
white  to  black.  They  subse- 
quently entered  the  pay  of  Flo- 
rence, served  as  her  contingent 
in  the  French  army  before  Na- 
pies,  and  sncccssivcl)'  received 
from  the  rcpul)lic  tor  tlicir  co- 
lonel, Orazio  Baghoni,  and  the 
count  Ugode'  Pepoli ;  of  whom 
the  Brst  was  killed,  and  the 
second  perished  by  disease  in 
the  expedition.  In  that  un- 
fortunate campaign,  tlui  black 
bands  cmmently  distinguished 
themselves  and  suffered  heavy 
loss,  and  with  tlie  capitulation 
of  the  Frencli,  their  existence 
terminated.  But  several  of  the 
gallant  officers  who  had  served 
in  them,  were  afterwards  em* 
ployed  by  the  Fkrentbes  in 
thehr  last  struggle  in  tmining 
and  oommaadittg  their  militia* 
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at  all,  fouffht  only  with  the  indifference  of  merce- 
mxiea*  The  disgrace  of  the  result  must  be  branded,  wipvW 
ID  truth,  on  the  moral  degeneracy,  into  which  the 
nation  had  already  sunk ;  but  there  were  also  va- 
rious secondary  causes  for  the  failure.  Francis  L, 
whose  reverses  had  now  superadded  a  distrust  in 
his  own  fortunes  to  the  natural  defects  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  his  indecision  and  negligence,  his  aban- 
donment to  pleasure  and  his  aversion  for  business^ 
Francis  L  shamefully  deserted  the  support  of  his 
allies.  The  duke  of  Url)ino,  the  general  of  the  Ve- 
netians, whose  rank  obtained  for  him  the  supreme 
command  of  the  confederates,  though  not  desti- 
tute of  military  talents^  was  of  all  men^  from  his 
timid  and  cautious  and  indecisive  character,  least 
calculated  to  conduct  the  operations  of  a  league, 
whose  strength  mouldered  while  he  delayed.  Al- 
though  his  forces  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
imperialists  in  Lombardy,  he  suffered  them  to 
continue  the  ai^of  the  castle  of  Milan»  in  which 
Sforza  was  still  shut  up.  He  gave  time  for  the 
constable  of  Bourbon  to  arrive  with  reinforce- 
ments from  Spain,  and  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  enemy;  and  while  he  remained  inactive  ii| 
sight  of  Milan,  the  unfortunate  duke  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  for  the  evacuation  of  his  capitfd* 

But  the  irresolution  and  misconduct  of  the  pope  Faui  mis- 
were  even  more  conspicuous  than  the  mflitary 

Tacillatioa 

errors  of  the  confederates ;  and  his  infatuation  vii/"**** 
completed  the  ruin  of  their  qause.   Terrified  at 
tiie  iU  success  of  the  league,  and  weary  of  the  con- 
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CHAP.  tMt»  he  ■ttftirod  luinaelf  to  be  ddu4ed  into  ne^- 

ciations  for  peace  by  the  agents  of  Charles  V. ; 
until  his  euemy,  tlie  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna, 
with  the  forces  of  his  powerfid  house  sarpristtd 
Mm  in  hiii  capital,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate 
for  a  fl^arate  truce.  His  defection  paralyzed,  the 
leagae;  and  their  aiEurs  were  not  improved  when^ 
as  soon  as  his  imminent  danger  was  past,  he  im«- 
prudently  resumed  hostilities,  only  to  be  a  second 
time  lulled  into  security  by  a  new  suspension  of 
arms  between  his  troops  and  those  of  the  vioetojr 
of  Naples.  He  disbanded  his  forces,  and  not  even 
the  advance  of  Bourbon  towards  Rome  with  his 
army  from  Lombardy — equally  formidable  for  their 
nmnbers^  their  ferocity,  and  their  licentious  con- 
tempt  of  all  authority, — could  rouse  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  danger. 

Bourbon  had  been  1^  by  the  emperor,  whose 
finances  were  always  in  disorder,  abisolutely  desti- 
tute of  all  means  of  supporting  the  numerous 
foroes  which  senred  under  the  imperial  staadaid: 
German,  Spanish,  and  ItaUan,~for  Italians  were 
ever  to  be  found  in  arms  against  their  national 
cause.  He  was  compelled  to  lead  them  to  find 
subsistence  in  the  papal  territories ;  and,  on  their 
repeated  mutinies  for  want  of  pay,  could  appease 
them  only  by  ofiering  to  their  passions  the  riches 
and  sack  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  Urbino  foUowed 
him  at  a  distance  with  the  confederate  army,  and 
either  from  his  habitual  timidity,  or  his  hatred  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  made  not  an  effort  to  succour 
the  pop^.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  viceroy 
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of  Naples  informed  Bourbon  of  the  new  suspension  cHAP. 
of  arms  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  pope. 

FABV  II* 

The  consuble  was  perhaps  imwiUiiig>  he  1^ 
toiiilj  imaUe,  to  arrest  the  advance  of  his  hwleaa 
host ;  and  he  led  them,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  dis- 
gracKBful  career^  to  the  assault  <rf  the  venmble 
capital  of  Christendcmi. — I  may  draw  a  veil  over  *'°|527^ 
the-  horrors  that  followed :  the  immensity  of  hu- 
man wickedness  and  human  suffering,  the  fearful 
and  protiaeted  reign  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  blood. 
Never  had  Rome,  in  her  prostration  before  the 
barbarians  of  the  norths  in  the  long  retribution  for 
her  ancient  tyranny  over  the  umveiae,  endured 
such  extremity  of  woe,  as  agonised  her  wretched 
population  on  this  dreadful  and  memoriible  occa- 
sion. Amidst  such  a  scene,  the  captivity  of  the 
imbecile  pontiff  was  the  lightest  of  cidamities, 
which  his  own  incapacity  had  eminently  provoked. 
Aiter  vainly  seeking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  he  was  compelled  to  deliver  himself  a 
prisoner  to  the  imperial  arms.  * 
*  The  horrible  sack  of  Home,  and  yet  more  the 
captivity  of  the  lather  of  the  church,  excited  uui- 
versal  indignalioii  in  Europe;  wherever  the  new 
religious  opinions  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Upon 
this  occasion,  at  least,  Francis  I.  was  roused  to 
vigorous  exertion,  4is  well  by  policy  as  by  mis^ 
taken  piety,  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  the  pope 

♦  For  the  period  between  tory, — our  aufiicient  and  almost 

the  death  of  Leo  X.  and  the  only  guide  is  still  Guicciardmi, 

sack  of  Home, — six  of  ihc  most  bb.  xiv,  p.       — xviii.  p.  448. 
caUmitous  years  in  Italian  his- 
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CHAP,  from  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  Henry  VIII.  shared 
Je*^^  his  zeal  and  hifi  aUrm  at  the  progress  of  the  im- 
^^v^  penal  power^  and  eiigaged  by  treaty  to  assist  hto 
with  subsidies.   Italy  was  chosen  for  the  thentre 

of  their  combined  efforts ;  and  Lautrec  once  more 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  French 
anny»  and  began  to  co-operate  actively  with  tiie 
Venetians  in  Lombardy.    The  duke  of  Ferrara 
and  the  marquis  of  Mantua  joined  the  confederacy 
against  the  imperialists ;  and  the  Florentines^ 
though  on  the  news  of  the  captoie  of  the  pope 
they  had  risen  against  the  Medicean  yoke,  and 
expelled  the  cardinals  who  governed  their  state 
tar  Clement  VII.»  also  earnestly  embraced  the 

French  alliance.    Thus  the  Iloreutines  entered 
the  league^  whose  object  it  was  to  procure  free- 
dom for  the  pope,  their  immediate  enemy;  bal^ 
with  the  restoration  of  their  republic^  had  ap> 
peared  also  their  ancient  and  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment  to  a  French  connection.   They  justly  ie» 
garded  the  emperor  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  to 
the  liberties  of  Italy  ;  and  they  were  hurried  away 
alike  by  dread  of  his  designs,  and  by  the  indjut 
gence  of  their  old  affections,  to  dedare  against 
him  and  in  favor  of  his  rival.    Thus  they  impru- 
dently, as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event,  lost  the 
only  opportunity  which  the  unhappy  drom^^ 
stances  of  the  times  aflbrded  of  saving  some  wrecks 
of  freedom,  by  at  once  throwing  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  emperor,  and  committing  their 
cause  to  his  protection  and  generosity. 

While  the  operations  of  the  allies  were  proceed- 
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ing  favorably  in  Lombardy,  they  solemnly  pub-  CHAP, 
lished  the  renewal  of  their  league.  It  now  em- 
braced  the  kings  of  France  and  £ngUaid>  the 
republics  of  Venice  aud  Florence,  the  duke^  of 
Milan  and  Ferrara^  and  the  marquis  of  Mantua; 
and  these  contracting  parties  declared  the  captive 
pope  the  head  of  their  confederacy.  Their  arms 
might  easily  have  recovered  for  Francesco  Sforza 
the  possession  of  ins  whole  duchy,  for  the  impo* 
rialists  at  Mibm  were  now  in  very  small  force; 

but  Lautrec  had  his  master's  commands  not  to 
bring  the  war  in  Lombardy  to  a  conclusion ;  lest 
the  Venetians  and  Sforza,  having  no  farther  reason 
to  fear  the  emperor^  should  relax  in  thehr  efforts* 
He  therefore,  alleging  his  orders  for  the  imme- 
diate deliverance  of  the  pope«  led  his  army  towards 
southern  Italy.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  papal 
territories  when  Clement,  who  had  already  signed 
an  agreement  with  imperial  commissioners  for  his 
ransom^  escaped  from  his  prison  on  the  day  pre* 
ceding  that  on  which  he  was  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  arrived  at  the  French  camp.  But  dismayed 
and  humiliated  by  his  misfortunes,  the  feeble  pon* 
tiffin  recovering  his  freedom  was  prepared  to  re-^ 
nounce  all  his  former  projects,  and  desirous  only 
of  peace  ;  although  he  did  not  refuse  the  support 
of  the  confederacy. 

The  object  for  which  he  had  entered  the  papal 
dominions  being  concluded  by  the  release  of  Cle- 
ment VII.,  Lautrec  now  passed  on  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.   On  his  ap-  1528 
proach,  the  imperial  generals  witii  didiculty  pre- 
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CHAP,  vailed  on  their  troops  to  quit  Rome ;  where  tliey 
VIII.         remained  inactive  for  ten  months,  and  pro- 

s^vW  kMDged  the  unspeakable  honors  of  the  first  sack. 
A  fearful  pestilence  which,  to  deepen  the  calami- 
ties of  Italy,  wa&  now  spreading  over  the  land,  had 
already  borne  its  destroying  vengeance  among 
this  ruffian  soldiery ;  and  before  their  evacuation 
of  Rome,  above  half  their  numbers  had  been  swept 
off  by  its  favages,  and  by  other  disorders/ tlie 
effects  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  The 
enfeebled  remains  of  the  imperialists  were  pur- 
sued by  Lautrec  at  the  head  of  his  flourishing 
army ;  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  im- 
patient  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  declared 
for  the  French;  the  forces  of  Charles  V.  were 
shut  up  in  the  capital ;  and  while  the  combined 
fleets  of  France,  and  Venice,  and  Genoa,  succes- 
sively appeared  off  the  harbour  and  intercepted 
all  supplies,  Lautrec  with  his  superior  army  com- 
menced a  rigid  blockade  by  land. 

But  Lautrec  suffered  the  siege  of  Naples  to 
linger  in  indecision,  until  it  terminated  by  a  total 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  combat- 
ants. His  troops  being  encamped  during  the 
'  sultry  season  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  which 
are  at  such  periods  always  unhealthy,  were  at- 
tadied  by  violent  sickness.  Some  of  their  pri- 
soners communicated  to  them  the  pestilence  which 
had  been  so  destructive  at  Rome ;  and  while  the 
imperialists  recovered  health  and  confidence,  con- 
tagious and  epidemic  diseases  made  fearful  havoc 
among  the  besiegers,  and  plunged  them  into  dis- 
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coonigement  iUDtd  misery,  which  were  JiggraTated  cHap. 

BB  usual  by  the  neglect  of  their  sovereign  to  their  Vin. 
pecuniary  necessities.  In  this  critical  position  of 
affiux8»  the  impradence  of  Francis,  by  provoking 
the  defection  of  the  hero  of  Genoa,  the  famous  ad- 
miral Andrea  Doria,  brouglit  despair  and  destruc- 
tion on  the  French  army. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  lonir  wars,  which  had  cominioatt 
desolated  Italy  since  the  first  entrance  of  the 
French,  Genoa,  so  fallen  from  her  anci^t  glories 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
generaDy  shared  the  ignominious  fortunes  of  the 
Milanese  duchy.  As  the  French  and  their  enemies 
prevailed  in  turn,  her  political  condition  had  mi- 
serably  oscillated  under  foreign  sovereignty,  be- 
tween the  alternate  preponderance  of  adverse  and 
implacable  factions.  Latterly,  she  had  groaned 
under  imperial  tyranny  until,  during  the  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  confederates,  and  by  the  aid  of 
Doria,  the  faction  of  the  Fregosi  and  the  French 
dominion  were  re-established  within  her  walls. 
Doria,  whose  name  has  eclipsed  or  enhanced  the 
earher  splendour  of  his  illustrious  house,  had  been  ter  of  Aft- 

bred  to  the  sea  like  his  noble  ancestors,  and  had 
eady  entered  the  naval  service  of  France.  Al- 
though he  had  passed  little  of  his  life  in  his  native 
ei<y>  his  anxiety  for  her  liberties  and  prosperity 
was  not  the  less  enthusiastic.  He  had  created  a 
numerous  squadron  which  followed  his  personal 
fortunes ;  and  his  indignation  at  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  Gmoa,  in  the  sack  and  pillage  which 
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d  attended  the  triumph  of  the  impemiista  ia 
1522,  rendered  him  the  most  dreaded  enen^  on 

the  ocean  of  the  Spanish  name.  Animated  by 
hatred  to  common  enemies,  he  had  hitherto  served 


honest  sincerity  had  provoked  the  rancorous  dis- 
like of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  L,  and  that  monarch 
was  filled  by  their  arts  withsuqpidon  and  distrust 
of  him.  His  valuable  counsel  was  treated  wilii 
slight  and  neglect ;  his  eminent  services  were  re- 
paid by  insult  and  ingratitude.  These  private 
aAonts  he  keenly  Mt  as  a  high-spirited  and 
honorable  man;  but  his  animosity  against  the 
imperialists  might  have  stifled  liis  sense  of  per- 
sonal iiqmy,  if  he  had  not  had  abundant  reason 
to  perceive  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Francis  I. 
to  regard  liis  country,  not  as  an  independent  re- 
public»  but  as  a  conquered  and  subject  dly.  Aa 
tlie  term  of  his  engagement  with  that  monareh 
was  about  to  expire,  he  boldly  demanded  justice 
for  his  country  and  himself.   Francis  replied  by 


dispatching  an  officer  to  supersede  him  in  the 

command  of  the  French  fleet,  and  even  to  seize 
his  person  and  his  own  gaUies.  Doria  honorably 
ddivered  np  the  Fvoich  vessels;  but  he  declared 
that,  for  his  gallies,  they  eve  his  own  to  do  with 
as  he  would.  With  this  force  he  withdrew;  and 
the  French  admiral  dared  not  molest  his  retreats 
He  immediately  concluded  a  negociation  wttk 
Charles  V.  His  principal  demand  was  the  freer 
dom  of  his  native  city;  and  the  emperor,  wha 
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knew  the  valiie  of  his  services*  received  them  chap. 
lipon  his  own  terms,  and  in  the  issue  fiEdihiidly  p^j^^ 
observed  his  engagements. 

The  &st  operation  of  Doria  was  to  return  with 
vdief  and  protection  for  the  imperial  army  to 
Naples,  which  he  had  before  blockaded.  On  his 
arrival  the  French,  who  had  lost  their  naval  supe- 
riority by  his  defection,  were,  in  addition  to  the 
former  horrors  of  pestilence,  now  reduced  to  all 
the  calamities  of  want  They  were  in  their  turn 
besieged  in  their  camp ;  Lautrec  himself  sank 
mider  the  weight  of  mental  agony  and  bodQy 
disease;  and  on  his  death  the  miserable  remains 
of  the  French  army  were  reduced  to  a  disgraceful 
eapitidatioiL  After  this  success,  Doria  immedi- 
ately sailed  for  Genoa.  The  French  garrison  in  He  re»tore# 
that  city  were  weak;  the  people  hailed  their  ^.d^Mil""'* 
noUe  deliverer  with  gratitude  and  supp(Hrt ;  thdr  £mm  v.""^ 
tyrftttta  were  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  revived. 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  Doria  to  have  His  magoa- 
rendered  himself  the  master  of  his  country;  for  Skter* 
the  emperor,  who  loved  not  the  name  of  freedom, 
offered  to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  prince  of 
Genoa,  and  to  maintain  him  in  the  soverdgniy  of 
that  state.  But  the  proposal  served  only  to  dis- 
play the  magnanimity  of  the  hero  and  to  conhrm 
his  true  greatness.  He  refused  to  raise  himself 
upon  the  ruin  of  bis  country*  He  insisted  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  the  imperial  promise  to 
recognize  the  liberties  of  the  republic.  He  com- 
pletely pacified  her  ftctions,  which  had  hitherto 
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CHAP,  seemed  implacable ;  and  so  disinterested  was  his 
^^^^    patriotism,  so  noble  his  ambition,  that  he  declined 

PART  lit 

the  office  of  doge,  because  he  deemed  its  useful 
exercise  incompatible  with  his  continuance  in  the 
imperial  service,  hj  which  he  hoped  to  preserve 
the  protection  of  Charles  for  his  fellow-cituEens* 
Well  did  he  merit,  even  to  the  close  of  a  long  and 
honorable  life,  the  titles  which  their  gratitude  in- 
scribed on  his  statue:  the  best  of  citizens,  the 
successtul  champion,  and  the  restorer  of  public 
liberty.* 

Do^ertin  1  of  Doria  luid  at  least  obtained  a  municipal  inde- 
gj««bj  pendence  for  his  native  city :  he  could  not  control 
ytLyd^  the  fate  of  Italy  or  defer  the  hour  of  her  servitude.. 
The  destruction  of  one  French  army  before 
Naples,  and  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  a  second 
in  Lombardy,  which  almost  immediately  followed, 
put  a  term  to  the  hopes  of  Francis  L  Broken  m 
spirit,  and  exhausted  in  resources  by  an  unvaried 
train  of  disasters,  he  thought  no  longer  of  retriev- 
ing his  disgraces  by  arms ;  to  obtain  the  release 
of  his  children,  he  scrupled  not  .  to  desert  his  allies 
and  to  forfeit  his  honor.  The  pope,  equally  un- 
scrupulous and  yet  more  eager  for  peace,  antici- 
pated him  in  the  desertion  of  the  Italian  confede- 
racy. He  found  a  pacific  disposition  in  the  em- 
peror which  seconded  his  own.  Charles  had 
many  reasons  for  desiring  a  pacification  which  he 
could  dictate  as  a  conqueror :  the  embarrassment 
and  exhaustion  of  his  finances ;  the  alarming  pro- 

*  AxDiui  AutiA,  mi  OPTIMO^  micosuioQvs  vnroKi  jmn 
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gress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany;  the  danger  CHAP, 
which  menaced  that  country  from  ike  power  of  J^^^h 
the  TnrkB,  who  had  abeady  over-riin  Hungary. 
To  detach  Clement  VII.  from  the  numljer  of  his 
enemies,  he  granted  him  the  most  favorable  terms; 
his  principal  sttpulation  was  to  reduce  Florence 
again  under  the  yoke  of  the  Medici ;  and  for  this  ^'/^^l^^ 
and  other  objects  the  pope«  by  the  treaty  of  Bar-  1529 
celona,  was  content  to  betray  Italy  to  the  imperial 
yoke.  But  the  monstrous  perfidy  and  baseness 
of  the  French  king,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
diverted  the  reproaches  and  indignation  of  Italy 
ftom  the  lighter  dishonor  of  the  impotent  and 
faithless  pontiff.    By  the  peace,  which  Francis 
concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Cambray,  he  gjC?** 
abandoned  all  his  oonfiMtanites,  at  tixe  numie&t 
when  he  was  urging  them  to  persevere  in  hostili- 
ties by  earnest  promises  of  continued  support. 
He  stipulated  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Venetians^ 
«yr  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  and  Ferrara ;  nothing  for 
the  Florentines,  who  had  provoked  the  imperial 
vengeance  by  his  alliance ;  nothing  for  the  French 
adherents  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  who  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  rebellion  by  their  attach- 
ment to  his  cause. 

After  having  triumphed  as  much  by  his  nsgo- 
eiatioiis  as  his  arms,  Charles  V.  at  length  appeared 
in  person  in  Italy,  with  the  imposing  power  and 
the  pride  of  a  victor.  Doha  with  his  gailies  es« 
oorted  him  from  Spain;  strong  reinfoveetaients 

for  his  Italian  army  attended  or  awaited  him  ; 
and  their  junction  with  the  imperialists  i^ready 

VOL.  H.  B  b 
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FAt^Ju  assemblage  of  veteran  troops.  The  powers  of 
Italy  were  prostrate  before  him;  but  the  sitoatiioa 
ifS  hi»  affidra  in  Gennan j  impoied  oa  him  a  mode- 
ration, which  was  foreign  to  hissevefe  and  haughtjr 
temper.  He  granted  peace  to  the  Venetians  and 
the  duke  of  Ferraia  on  t<d^»ble  coaditioas ;  hci 
pardoned  Fnmoesco  Sforaa,  and  permitted  him  the 
possession  of  the  Milanese  duchy  ;  he  received 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Urbino,  and  the  mar- 
finifiaea  of  Montferrat  and  Mantua  with  indid* 
gence^  and  raised  the  last  of  these  princes  to  the 

4 

ducal  dignity  ;  he  treated  Sienna  and  Lueca« 
whkh  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  imperial 
party,  with  faTor;  and  upon  the  republic  of 
Genoa  in  particuiar,  he  conferred  several  privi* 
Itgea  through  eonaideration  far  Dorii^  whom  he 
1ofide4  with  distinction.  But  all  these  acta  apoke 
only  the  good  pleasure  of  a  master,  who  had 
BO  longer  any  thing  to  dread  from  conqu^ed  and 
terrified  subjeeta.  Venice*  though  ahe  preserved 
her  territories,  felt  her  w  eakiicbs  and  the  decay  of 
her.  reaources,  and  trembled  before  him ;  the  pope 
waajetttMcepowerleaa;  the  kingdom  ef  the  Tmn 
Sicilies  was  his ;  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Savoy^  Fer- 
rara,  Mantua,  Urbiiio  and. other  pettjr  princei^  the 
xepubUca  of  Genoa^.Sienna,  and  Lnoom,  mem  coin 
nuimB  ihait  they  emated  only  by  his  sufimnce. 
ViadraH.    Thus  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  which  the 

ieotioa  of  ' 

ita^tiM  pope  performed  at  Bologna,  ^as  a  galling  and  too 

^ IMA*  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^      aervitnde  of  Italy ;  and  whe« 

the  emperor,  after  that  ceremony,  passed  into 
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Germany,  he  had  perfected  a  despotism,  the  se-  cHAP. 
eurity  of  which  left  him  no  cauM  for  future  is- 
qumade.* 

The  fatal  corruption  of  the  Italian  mind  had  o^oJra« 
teo  long  and  too  weD  prepared  the  nation  for  '^5^?!?*' 
wmtiide;  and  in  tihe  virid  recoUectioii  of  auffinr- 
ing  during  so  many  years  of  omel  warAtfe,  the 
people  were  ready  to  hail  any  pacification  with 
tMBMportB  of  joy.  The  repoie  whidi  Ch«rles  V. 
bestowed  upon  Italy*  while  he  rivetted  the  yoke' 
on  her  degenerate  sons,  was  therefore  received 
with  universal  acclamations  of  gratitude  and  de- 
light One  dty  ahme  spumed  the  general  humi« 
Hation  and  nobly  preferred  to  cling  to  the  la^t 
hope  of  independence,  rather  than  to  share  in  a 
peace,  which  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  an  igm>- 
niniotuieabinisBion.  Florence,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Italic  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
bright  eiemplar  of  theur  generous  passion  for 
freedom,  thdr  early  civilization  and  commerce, 
and  their  intellectual  splendour,  Florence  alone 
amidst  the  degradation  of  Italy  was  awakened  tor 
tfie  magnattfanoos  spirit  of  former  times.  Origi- 
nally, after  liaving  resisted  for  centuries  all  the 
efforts  erf  tyranny,  she  had  surrendered  herself,  not 
to  open  oppression  or  foreign  vidence,  hot  to  the 
abuse  of  popular  affection  and  to  the  seductive 
arts  and  insidious  virtues  of  a  republican  family. 
After  having  long. yielded  almost  unconsciously 

*  Quiccurdiru,  bb.  xviii.  p.    d.  115.    RoborHoiit  Ri^gii  of 
44S* — XX.  p.  549.    Bernardo    Charles  V.  b.  v. 
Si^gni,  StcMria  Fior.  ad  b.  iv. 
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CHAP,  to  the  abiolute  danunioii  of  that  fimnfy*  ahe  hid 

TM^Kti  ^^^^^  roused  herself  and  shaken  off  their  autho- 
rity; and  now,  in  the  extreme  hour  of  Italian 
shiiiie^  amidst  the  mouldered  nuns  of  Italian 
liberty,  she  seemed  to  revive  hy  the  memory  of 
her  ancient  greatness^  for  one  dauntless  though 
expiring  struggle.  As  she  had  surpassed  all  her. 
sister  states  in  wealth,  and  power,  and  elegant 
refinement,  so  it  became  her  to  survive  their 
rivalry  and  to  perish  the  latest : — to  gather  the 
robe  of  republican  virtue  around  her^  and  to  fidl 
the  hmt  victim  in  that  cause,  of  which  she  had 
once  been  the  guardian  and  firmest  support. 
Ti«iMM.    The  death  of  Leo  X.  had  extiAguished  the  kgi* 
timate  male  posterity  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici ;  and 
there  remained  only  three  bastards  of  his  house, 
whose  dubious  title  to  the  name  which  they  bore 
increaaed  the  shame  of  submission  to  their  sove- 
reignty.   These  were  Guilio  de*  Medici  (Clement 
VII.)»  and  two  youtlis,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito, 
the  rqnited  sons^  the  former  of  Lorenao  (son  of 
Piero  II.),  and  the  latter  of  Giuliano  ^oungest 
brother  of  Leo  X.)  When  Clement  VII.  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  he  displayed  more  attachment  to 
imaginary  fiunily  interests  than  to  the  welfiune  of 
his  country;  and  though  the  blood  of  Alessandro 
and  Ippolito  was  even  more  impure  or  suspicious 
than  his  own^  he  chose  to  identify  their  elevation 
with  the  continued  grandeur  of  the  Medici.  It 
was  therefore  that  he  designed  for  them  the  sove- 
reignty of  Florence,  and  appointed  a  regency  of 
three  cardinals  to  govern  for  than  during  their. 
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minority*  When  the  FhirMtiiieB  had  suoeeeded^  eHAP. 

during  his  own  captivity,  in  banishing  this  Medi- 

eeaii  regency  without  bloodshed,  he  stfll  adhered 

88  to  a  darttng  passion  to  the  hope  of  again  re-  Sgfg^ 

dncing  Florence  mder  his  despotic  authority,  '^SSSS^ 

and  transmitting  its  sovereignty  to  his  destined  Tbdi?i^5Si 

heirs*   Thus,  in  betraying  Italy'to  Charles  V.  by  J,XrSl 

the  treaty  of  Barcefama,  he  made  that  object  h^i 

principal  condition.    Ippolito,  one  of  his  cousins, 

he  bad  placed  in  the  church,  and  bestowed  on 

him  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  temporal  dignity  of 

the  Medici  was  therefore  represented  by  the 

othi^,  Alessandro,  alone ;  and  it  was  for  him  that 

the  emperor  engaged  to  reserve  the  sovmignty 

of  Florence  and  the  hand  of  his  own  natntiil 

daughter. 

On  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  the  Reaewdof 
Fforentines  had  re-established  their  repuUican 
constitution  pretty  much  as  it  had  existed  before 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  1512.  It  was 
Tested  in  a  genml  council  of  the  citizens,  who 
elected  the  gonfidonier  and  signiory :  the  supreme 
magistrate  was  now  to  hold  his  oliice,  not  for  life, 
hut  for  one  year  only ;  the  signiory  was  changed 
eveiy  three  mmiths*  With  liberty  revived  the 
spirit  of  faction,  from  the  balefbl  effects  of  which 
it  would  seem  that  no  republic  can  ever  hope  to 
escape*  FkHrence  had  again  her  aristocratical  and 
popular  parties ;  nor  were  there  wanting  in  her 
counsels  some  remains  of  the  religious  fSEmaticism 
that  had  fiyimerly  distinguished  the  foUoweis  of 
Savonarola^  of  whom  a  few  were  yet  living.  The 
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QilAP.  0e0t«l  iidbesmto  of  tiia  Medim,  too,  wevt  Mi 

«sltf«;  »d«  at  tho  criais  grew  nme  ilarmiB^, 

N^^v-^'  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  accession  of 
^oTt"^      those,  whose  prudence  or  tiiBidity  was  greater 
<^  their  pulriotteii.  Bui  Uie  man  of  the  dti* 

^^^^  zeiia  were  sincere  aiid  zealous  in  the  resolution  to 
KiSLfto  maintain  their  newly  recovered  rights,  and  pie* 
pared  to  evinee  it  by  the  aadmaiice  of  anty  pA* 
^'J^  vation  and  danger.  Thua^  aMnn^h  abandoned 
Md^Otii*-  jjy     ^ji^jj.  allies,  they  firmly  rejected  every  pro- 

poaal  of  aubmisMon  either  to  the  mperar  or  the 
pope;  and  tboiigh  Andm  Dona,  who  eagerly 

desired  to  save  their  liberties  from  total  ruin, 
offered,  before  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  to  secure 
then  the  protection  of  Cbarlea  V.  by  Ua  madia* 
tion,  they  finally  refused  to  quit  the  alliance  of 
France,  or  to  accept  any  compromise  with  the 
ampaior. 

Their  g>nu>t    Their  courage  was  shortly  pat  to  tke  aeFBieal 

and  protract-  n 

*d  defence,  trial,  aud  their  pledge  of  constancy  was  nobly 
redeemed  even  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
atmggia.   Abaadoiied  by  France  and  by  Itdy, 

assailed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  empire  and 
the  cluirch,  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  of  Maplei^ 
tUs  peopk^  beralofora  so  imwadike,  auipiiaad 
the  world  by  a  gallant,  a  protracted,  and  a  skilful 
delence.  A  new  military  spirit  seemed  at  oBoa 
'  ImidM  m  tham  by  the  jnatiee  of  tkair  oaoae^  aad 
ff¥tn  by  Hie  appalling  deaolatioii  in  wkidi  Aay 
were  left.  Deprived  of  ail  hope  of  foreign  suc- 
cour, they  resolved  to  place  their  sole  dependenoe 
^11  a  natiimal  mffitia.   The  population  of  Mmbt 
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Mqiital  and  territory  were  armed  wd-inrDlM  CHAP. 

into  regular  battalions ;  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals  was  cbeerfiiUy  saorMced  to  the  public  good ; 
their  delaiceB  irere  impmved  and  augmented; 
and  the  immortal  Michelangiolo,  who  was  charged 
with  the  oihce  of  director  general  of  the  fortifica<» 
tioBB  of  Ploreneey  ooBsecraled  hia  sublime  geniua 
to  the  noblmt,  the  beit  of  purposes,  the  seniee 
of  his  suffering  country. 

The  public  courage  only  rose  aa  the  stovmof  war 
burst  upon  the  state*  The  imperial  army,  which 
had  annihilated  the  French  before  Naples,  entered 
Tuscany  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  same 
general  who,  after  the  death  of  Bourbon,  had  cmn- 

manded  at  Rome,  and  tlie  rcmLiins  of  the  same  fe- 
rocious bands,  which hadsackedhis  capital  and  held 
Um  oaptive,  were  thus  now  instigated  by  Clement 
VII.  to  aeeottiriish  his  vengeance  against  his  native 
city;  and  the  force  of  this  invading  army  was 
iooii  augmentedt  by  the  junction  of  the  other 
imperial  troops  in  Italy,  to  forty  thottand  men* 
Yet  against  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  this 
veteran  army,  composed  of  the  finest  troops  of 
the  9ge,  the  newly  levied  militia  of  Flor^ce, 
aided  only  by  a  few  condottieri  and  their  bands, 
maintained  an  obstinate  contest  for  above  twelve 
meafchs>  and  more  than  once  balanced  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  After  reducing  the  surroundii^  tei^ 
ritory,  the  imperialists  penetrated  to  the  walls  of 
Florence,  and  surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides 
widi  their  intrenchments.  But  they  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  defences  by 
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CHAP,  fjnnlitit !  they  were  compelled  to  coavert  the 
VlU*  siege  into  m  blockade;  and  th^  weie  haraaaedU 

^ilj^il/  and  they  sufi'cred  many  losses,  as  well  by  the  fre* 
^o"t"^J^  quent  and  vigorous  sallies  of  the  defenders,  m 
by  tbe  active  and  deanltofy  operationa  of  Floma* 
iflflr^iMo  tine  partizans  from  without.  In  one  dT  these 
eocouaters  at  Gavinana^  the  prince  of  Orange 
himaelf  was  alain ;  bat  his  death  was  more  than 
oonnterbalanced  by  the  611  in  the  same  aoti<m  ot 
the  most  gallant  and  enterprising  leader  of  the 
Florentines,  Francesco  Ferrucci^  and  the  destruo 
tion  of  the  detadiment  which  he  had  commanded* 
The  imperialists  had  not  however  purchased  their 
victory  without  an  immense  carnage;  and  their 
main  army  waa  already  thrown  into  audi  dia- 
eonragement  by  the  death  of  their  commander^ 
that  a  general  assault  upon  their  lines  before  Flo- 
lenoe  mi^t  at  this  crisis  have  won  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  dty.  Tlie  signiory,  perceiving  tbe 
importance  of  the  juncture^  sent  orders  to  their 
captain  general,  Malatesta  Baglioni^  lord  of  Pe- 
mgia,  to  issue  with  their  wlude  force  and  attack 
the  imperial  camp.  But  treason  had  ahready 
sealed  Uie  fate  of  the  unhappy  republic.  P^lioni 
had  fof  some  time  bem  in  treaty  with  tbe  entnqr ; 
and  the  moment  was  arrived  when  the  tndtof 
could  find  associates  in  the  city.  A  pestflence^ 
after  assailing  the  besieging  army,  had  bem  oom^ 
mnnicalcd  from  their  camp  to  the  city;  ilatemn 
were  augmented  by  the  dread  of  approaching 
famine ;  and  when  Baglioni  refused  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  signiory  to  make  a 
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iMt  and  desperate  effinrt  against  the  heaiegm,  ha  CHAP, 

\¥as  seconded  by  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
Medici,  and  by  idl  who  were  wearied  of  privation 
and  anflbring  and  terrified  at  the  threatened  ac- 
cumulation of  evib.  Supported  by  these  men, 
Baglioni,  to  his  and  their  eternal  infamy,  delivered 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  city  to  the  imperial 
troops ;  and  Florence  was  lost 

From  the  extremity  of  misery,  from  a  civil  war  Fdiof  no- 
in  the  streets,  a  fruitless  aggravation  of  carnage,* 
and  a  frightftil  pillage  by  the  foreign  soldiery, 
Florence  was  saved  by  the  submission  of  the  sig-> 
niory  to  inevitable  fortune.  They  obtained  for 
their  poqiutiy  an  iMHKHrable  capitulation ;  but  con- 
ditions are  of  little  a^ail,  when  they  are  conceded 
by  sovereigns  without  faith,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pealed to  by  men  without  power,  in  the  name 
of  .  his  maater  and  of  the  emperor^  the  papal  com- 
missioner granted  a  general  amnesty  to  the  citi- 
zens, and  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  Floren- 
tine liberty  under  auch  a  modified  constituti<m  as 
duMiU  sobsequenily  be  determined.  But  ^ 
treaty  was  scarcely  dry  before  it  was  sliamelessly 
violated ;  and  by  a  refinement  of  insult  and 
mockery  of  fidth,  the  constitutional  forms  of  the 
republic  were  the  instruments  chosen  for  its  de- 

*'yudu,  the  partisan  of  iBe  Florentine  defence:  tint 

tiie  Medici,  has  a  stalement,  14,000  of  the  imperialiits  and 

whidi  seems  to  have  escaped  8000  dtiaens  fell  in  the  single 

Sismondi's  notice,  bnt  whidi  campaigo,  which  decided  tfa^ 

ghes  ft  striking  proof  of  the  firte  of  the  icpublic* 
desperation  and  slaughter  of 
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CHAP*  itnietiOlu  The  papal  fiimniigrioiaBr  Iwid  nawoooM 


entered  the  city  with  the  emigrants  of  the  IMedi- 
ceau  taction*  thaA  be  obliged  the  signiory  to 
mmaaxttk  a  poiliaiiieiil  of  tho  people.  By  fioreSgi 
halberds,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  eillier 
beaten  back  from  the  public  place,  or  deterred 


pa 

n7 

partuEana  and  of  the  lower  poputace  were  aknie 

snffered  to  enter,  and  by  the  breath  of  this  pre- 
tended assemblage  of  the  people,  a  balia  waa 
formed  of  the  creatures  of  the  MedicL  Thm 

torture,  exile,  or  death  fell  upon  the  principal 
champions  of  liberty ;  more  than  one,  whom  the 
awmrd  of  the  ezecatioiier  waa  auffbred  to  apeie, 
periahed  in  prison  by  poison  or  hunger ;  and  bo- 
Fiore^^**'  ^^^^      prolonged  balia  resigned  their  functions, 

had  dedared  Aleaaandro  de*  Medici  Hie  first 
doke  of  Floreace,  and  formally  suppressed  eren 
the  name  of  the  republic.  * 


Alcseandro 


*  Several  dlstinguMhad  flo- 
■mtin^  though  with  my  apm 
posite  partialities,  have  care* 
iuUy  oommemonted  the  touch* 
ingcircunutances,  which  mark- 
ed the  hmt  struggle  of  tksir 
expiring  republic.  Among 
them,  see  particularly  Bernardo 
Segni,  Storia  Fior.  passim  ad 
b.  V.  p.  128.  Giacopo  Nardi, 
Stor.  Fior.  b.  viii.  p.  ad 
fin.  Comment,  di  Filippo  de' 
Nerli,  &c.  hh.  vii.  p.  151. — x. 
p*  242,    Benedetto  Varchi— 'A 


bb.  iti.  p.  lll.^zi.  ip.  ass. 

Guicciardini,  ubi  supra, 

M.  Sismondi  (c  lai)  has 
availed  himself  of  these  records 
(and  of  others  wfaioh  I  hm 
not  tliought  it  neoeitaiy  Co 
consult)  with  minute  accuracjf 
and  skill;  and  the  conclusion 
of  his  fairest  and  most  splendid 
theme  is  \vro light  with  an  ani- 
mation and  an  eloquence,  which 
even  surpass  liis  usual  happi* 
ness  of  style  and  rejection. 
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Guicciardinii  the  master  of 
political  wisdom,  the  severe 
and  deep-searching  observer 
of  human  action,  vvlioso  work 
survives  not  only  as  the  most 
precious  record  of  his  times, 
but  as  the  storehotise  of  philo- 
if^pliical  history, — Gukdardini 
luBud(  appewt  Util«  to  hit 
« tfaf  Mnlmbe  of  hii 


country's  liberties.  The  enemy  CHAP, 
of  popular  rights,  the  devoted  VIII. 
partizan  of  the  Medici,  under    part  ii« 
whom  he  had  exercised  several 
high  employments,  he  took  an 
odious  share  in  the  perfidy  and 
vengeance  which  followed  their 
final  success ; — and  he  was  fo> 
paid  with  retributiva  ingiali* 
lade* 


uruwc. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


STATE  OF  ITALY  DURING  THE  REBiAlNDER  OW  THM 
8ULTKKNTU  CJCNTURY,  A.D.  1490—1600. 


Intigmficance  of  ItaUan  History  after  the  Subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula  by  Charles  V. — -General  AJfatrs  oJ  iLaly  nfttT  thai 
Epock,  untU  the  Peace  of  Caleau  Cambresis  :  a  Period  of  fre- 
quent Wars — The  Limits  and  Existence  of  the  Italian  iS tales 
regulated  hij  the  T reaty  of  Catcau  Ca7)ibre.^is — Itabj  ceases  to 
be  the  Theatre  of  European  Contest ;  and  remains  undiHurhed 
by  Wars  to  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century — Oppresnom 
and  Misery  of  her  People — Particular  and  domestic  Forhmtt 
^  the  d^erent  Italkm  SkOei  dmmg  all  tki$  P^rtml— Naius 
ASH  MoJUi^O|ipreiiiM  CAoraeler  and  fykumi  In^hmoe  if 
tUSpaMAMmHtalAamm 

AUempts  lo  nUAUA  the  SpmM  lnqmMm  im  them^TuM 
PorBiKnf— ZMSm  cf  ke  Splendeur^Smeeeetiim  cf  Pontiffs — 
Paul  I y. ^Change  introduced  by  him  m  the  Objects  of  papal 

Policy — The  PopeSy  the  Perscculors  of  the  reformed  Faith---' 
Mal-administ  ration  of  their  orvn  StateS'^Brief  Interval  of 
vigorous  Government — Sixtus  V. — Grandeur  of  his  Character 
— Rise  of  the  Ducal  House  of  Parma— -Ptc^ro  Luigi  Par* 
nkse,  iS'Mi  ^  Pope  Paul  111.,  the  first  Duke^Bit  Atsassinatim 
. — Reverses  of  Ottavio,  his  Son  and  Successor — The  Orandemr 
of  the  House  ^  FmmUc  ntahktked^  by  dkemndro,  the  fammu 
Pfimu  ^Baimmo  PiwiAmA  Aim  Mowatk-^Extkutim  of  tkt 
Ugklmtt€  lam  9f  Ett^Pwan 

J>§eay  4f  iktti  CapM  Mi  Dmid^llk  Segi  ^  tkg  «mm  ^ 
B$U  trmuferred  lo  McdaM^MjmvA^JnMgttUon  t^Mml' 
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Charles  III. — Spoliation  of  his  States — His  Son,  Emrmnuel 
Philibertf  restores  the  Fortunes  of  his  Home — His  glorious  and 
pacific  Reign — Charles  Emmanuel  I. — Succeeds  in  closing  the 
Gates  of  Italy  agahist  the  French — Tuscany^ — Government  of 
Florence  after  the  Extinction  of  the  RepubUc^A ktumiro  id 
Medici,  the  first  Duke  or  Doge — His  Tyrmmjf  mid  Excesses^ 
His  Assassistation  by  his  Cousin  Lorenzino— Cosmo  de'  Medici^ 
his  Sveeeuor;  trimiflu  ooer  ike  last  EJfaH  ^  the  MepkUkm 
Mmktp  mid  treaU  ihem  mth  mettUen  CrveUif^Ht  oeqmreM 
the  Savemgnty  of  5&mhi— ^hH  thai  RepMc—CinmL 
•  «fiMlMi  GnmdMte  of  Ttuemtf-^Feai^  IVtigedif  m  kh 
Fmmljf  Hit  Son,  Me  Gnrnd-duie  f^nrntexo^Hiw  miroewuM 
System  of  AssusnMlioms^His  Marriage  with  Bianca  CapeUo^ 
'*  Daughter  of  the  Venetian  Republic" — Romantic  Story  of  that 
Lady  —  The  Grand-duke  and  his  Duchess  poisoned  by  his 
Brother,  the  Cardinal  Ferdoiando-^  Reign  of  Ferdinando, 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany — Lucca — Establishment  of  the  Oli- 
garchy  of  tluU  Republic — GEKOA^Aristocratical  Constitution 
proynoted  by  Andrea  Dorta— Popular  Discontents-^Cotispiracy 
of  Ftesco — Its  successful  Executiony  rendered  abortive  by  the 
,  Death  of  its  Leader — Final  CansoUdaiion  of  the  Genoese  OH- 
garcky  — .V»incE  —  Unimpaired  Vigour  of  her  OUgarvkieal 
J^apoiiem ;  and  mtemal  Tranqmllity  of  the  State — Decay  of 
the  foreign  Pomer  1^  the  RepMiC'^NetUrality  wisely  observed 
hy  ker  SenaU;  hd  tmee  inierrtipted  dmng  thie  Period  hy 
Tmldi^  Wan^Tke  pa  ef  Mew,  cmMitd  hy  ike  ton  ^ 
ABMfwl  Cfliwiiei  The  siomid,  a  yet  mmt  rmmmt  Stnggk^ 
C4mquest  of  Cypm  If  He  TMU^lmgue  of  CkMmiPmen 
mih  Femee  agmiut  lie  /if^fiM— CXmif  JMUe  of  Lepmd^^ 
Thai  Vktary  of  the  League,  entirely  wtthmA  FniU— -Peace 
^purchased  by  Venice  with  the  Loss  of  Cyprus. 

With  her  subjection  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  CHAP, 
the  national  existence  of  Italy  may  be  said  to 
baTe  termiiiated ;  and  from  thb  epodi>  tmtfl  ihe  inupdf' 

^  •  caiH:e  of  Itftr 

was  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  three  centuries,  l^^^^'^ 
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CHAP,  o^ify  to  suffer  anew  in  the  gigantic  revolutions  of 
i^-    Mr  times,  and  to  become  again  the  prize  of  foreign 


tyfantfl,  her  histoiy  b  almost  a  blank.  The  Mt 
ilukj*^  of  her  independence  wa^^  coeval  with  the  dechiie 
of  hoiioiable  energy  and  social  virtue  in  her 
peopb;  $mA  extmcttoii  of  aH  inteMt  ki  tteir 
history  is  simultaneous  with  the  completion  of 
their  moral  and  political  degradation.  In  con- 
ducting the  aabject  of  these  volumes  to  its  con- 
cbiflioiv— that  is^  to  the  momeot  at  wfaieh  the 
French  revolution  burst  upon  the  astonished 
wwid, — our  coarse  will  be  rapid  and  our  notices 
general 

Fallen  from  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Italy  ceased  to  mingle  in  their  pdkical 
ooHibiiiatioos.  Heir  greatest  provinces  were  btt^ 
mediately  subject  to  strangers ;  her  petty  sove- 
reigns,  and  her  few  surviving  republics^  ignoUy 
Idlowed  in  the  tnoa  of  Suteig^  mydation  sad 
hreign  eonqnest  Except  the  insigiiifieaiit  vicis- 
situdes of  her  native  dynasties,  we  shall  find 
scarcely  any  thing  in  her  languid  annals  and 
traeted  servitude  to  arrest  our  attention;  for  oven 

though  her  two  principal  maritime  republics*-* 
their  glories  fiided  and  their  ancient  importance 
extinguished— were  stiU  suffered  to  preserve  the 
remnants  of  sovereignty,  their  &te  only  attracts 
our  curiosity  from  the  associations  of  the  past^. 
and  their  condition  cannot  otherwise  excite  our 
interest,  than  as  we  should  contemplate  the  vene- 
rable but  dilapidated  ruins  of  antiquity.  Such  fs 
the  poverty  of  Italian  history  in  the  remainder  of 
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tha  auct)Mitli»  m  tbe  whole  of  tho  imMteeatl^  CHAP. 

and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  until  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  that 
wo  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  conpraMung  the 
emits  of  these  three  long  periods  into  the  same 
inimber  of  chapters.  In  each,  a  few  pages  will 
suffice  to  describe  the  geeeral  politicBl  aspect  of 
the  peninsula:  whatever  is  worth  narrating  in  the . 
particular  and  domestic  fortunes  of  individual 
states,  may  afterwards  be  told  briefly,  under  an 
aqpud  ranber  of  separate  heads. 

The  first  circumstance,  after  the  peace  of  Cam-  p*^,*^- 

A  fairs  of  itn'f 

bray,  which  interrupted  the  ignominious  repose  ^^^^^^''^^ 


epoch 

(be  D< 


QDtil 


peace  of 
Cateaa  Cuu- 


ef  Italy,  was  the  renewal  of.  hostilities  between 

Francis  I.  and  the  emperor.    During  the  expedi-  J;-'--?; 
tion  of  Charles  V.  against  Tunis,  the  f  reach  jfff 
monardi  avafled  himself  of  the  distractiim  of  the 
imperial  strength  to  comraenoe  has  offiraiahre  ope- 
rations.   His  troops  broke  into  the  territories  of  1535 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  against  whom  he  had  some 
eaosee  of  dissatisfiurtion,  and  easilj  wrested  aB 

Savoy  and  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  from  that 
^deble  prince;  while  the  imperialists  took  pos- 
sessioa  of  the  lemai&der  of  his  states  under  pie-^ 
tence  of  defending  them.  Meanwhile  the  death 
of  Francesco  Sforza^  who  left  no  posterity,  re- 
nrred  the  long  wars  for  tiie  poMesskm  ef  the  Mk 
laaiese  state.  On  the  one  hand,  Franeis  alle|^ 
ing  that  he  had  only  ceded  that  duchy  to  Sforza 
and  his  descendants,  imisted  that  his  rights  re*< 
tamed  to  hfai  in  fliD  force  by  the  decease  of  that 
prince  without  issue :  on  the  other,  Charles  V. 
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CHAP,  nlicipated  hii  designs  by  selling  the  dticlijr  m  s 

lapsed  fief  of  the  empire.  Francis  L,  after  some 
hollow  negociations  with  his  ccafty  rival,  once 
aunre  staked  the  decision  of  his  ptetcnsions  on  « 
trial  of  arms.  Lombardy  became  again  the  theatre 
of  furious  contests  between  the  French  and  im- 
pefialists ;  bat  the  imal  fiortanes  of  Fvaaeis  still 
pufsued  hfan ;  and  although  his  troops  inflicted  a 
sanguinary  defeat  on  their  opponents  in  the  battle 
1544  of  Cerisolles,  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost 
'  by  the  necessity,  under  which  the  French  aionaidi 
was  placed,  of  turning  his  strength  to  the  defence 
of  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom. 
The  peace  ci  Ctespi  in  the  same  year  leftChariea 
in  possesrion  of  Lombardy ;  and  though  Francis 
still  retained  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy^  the  despotic  authority  of  his  rival  over 
Italy  remained  unshaken. 

The  tranquilUty  restored  to  the  peninsula  by 
the  peace  of  Crespi  was  not  materially  disturbed 
finr  seversl  years.  This  period  was  indeed  s^ 
nalized  by  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at 
Genoa,  and  earlier  by  the  separation  of  Parma 
andPlacentia  from  the  papal  dominion^  and  their 
mdien  into  a  sovereign  duchy.  These  territo- 
ries,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Milanese 
states,  had  first  been  annexed  to  the  Holy  See  by 
ihe  conquests  of  Julius  II. ;  they  had  frequentijr 
changed  masters  in  the  subsequent  convulsions 
of  Italy ;  and  their  possession  had  finally  been 
owifirmed  to  the  papacy  by  the  censent  of  Fmft- 
cesco  Sfmm.  By  the  subserviency  of  the  sacred 
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eoDege,  the  reigniiig  pontiff  Paul  III.,  of  the.  CBAP. 
fiunilj  of  Fam^,  was  suffered  to  detadt  tihese 

valuable  dependencies  from  the  Holy  See,  and  to 
bestow  them  upon  his  son  with  the  ducal  dignity*  1545 
But  neither  the  trifling  change  which  was  wrought 

in  the  divisions  of  Lombardy  by  the  creation  of 
the  duchy  of  Panna  and  Placentia^  nor  the  dan- 
gcarons  conspuacy  of  Fiesco,  affiscted  the  general 
aspect  and  the  quietude  of  Italy. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  pope  Paul  III.,  how- 
ever, the  determination  of  the  emperor  to  spoil 
his  fiunily,  obliged  Ottavio  Fam^,  the  reigning 
duke  of  Parma,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Henry  IL,  the  new  monarch  of  France ;  and  thus 
a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Lombardy  and  Pied-  1561 
mont,  in  which  the  French  appeared,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  Ottavio,  against  the  forces  of  Charles 
V«  and  of  the  new  pope,  Julius  III.  The  war  of 
Parma  produced  no  memorable  ev^t,  until  it  was 
extended  into  Tuscany  by  the  revolt  of  Sienna 
against  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  Spanish 
garrison,  which  the  people  had  themselves  intro* 
duced  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrat ical 
faction  of  their  republic.  After  expelling  their  1552 
Spanish  masters,  the  Siennese  invited  the  aid  of 
the  French  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties 
against  the  emperor.  The  war  in  Tuscany  was 
marked  by  some  alternations  of  success,  but  the 
French  were  finally  expriled  from  that  prdvmce; 

and  after  au  obstinate  siege  and  a  gallant  defence 

of  ten  months.  Sienna  was  reduced  by  the  impe-  1555 

rial  arms* 

VOL.  Ik  €  e 
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CHAP.  . .  Wim,  in  the  Bame  yc^  with  this  events  the 
^J[^  Mupennr  Charles  V.  executed  .the  extrwduMuy 
resolution  of  ahdieating  his  throne  end  resigiUB^ 
his  immense  possessions  to  his  sun  Philip  II.,  the 
flemee.of  war  which  had  raged  in  Europe  with 
such  intense  violence  dnrii^  the  greater  part  ef 
his  long  reign,  seemed  already  expiring  in  their 
embers.  But  they  were  re-kindled  in  Italy,  al- 
most immediately  after  the  aceesaion  of  FbiUp  11^ 
by  the  fierce  passions  of  Paul  IV.,  a  rash  and 
violent  pontiff.  In  his  indignation  at  the  oppo* 
aition  whidb  Charles  V.  had  raised  against  Ida 
eketloDy  and  moreover  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
his  family,  Paul  IV.  had  already  instigated  Henry 
IL  of  France  to  join  him  in  a  league  to  ruin  the 
im|>prial  {lOwer  in  Italy ;  and  he  now,  in  concert 
with  tlie  French  monarch,  directed  against  Philip 
IL  the  hostile  measures  which  he  had  prepared 
agatnat  his  father.  Philip  11.^  that  moat  odioua  of 
t3rrants,  whose  atrocious  cruelty  and  imbecile 
superstition  may  divide  the  judgment  of  mankind 
between  execration  and  contempt,  shrank  with 
horror  from  the  impiety  of  combating  the  poor 
.  tiff,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  God 
upon  earth.  He  therefore  vainly  exhausted  every 
MBonree  of  negociation,  before  he  was  reconciled 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  whom 
he  anxiously  consulted^  to  the  lawfuln^  q[  en- 
gaging in  such  a  contest.  At  length  he  was  pre- 
v«9ed  upon  to  suffer  the  duke  of  Alva  to  lead  the 
veteran  Spanish  bands  from  the  kingdom  of 
1556  Naples  into  the  papal  territories.  The  advance 
of  Alva  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  however^  struck 
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oansternadoD  into  the  sacred  college;  and  the  iMAV, 
iMDgkty  and  obstinale  pontiff  was  compeUed  by  J[^^ 

the  terror  of  his  cardinals  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
the  Spanish  general^  which  he  immediately  broke 
on  leanuiig  the  i^ypFoach  oi  a  superior  French 
army  under  the  duke  de  Guise. 

This  celebrated  captain  of  France,  to  whom  the 
project  was  confided  of  conquering  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  from  the  Spaniards  was,  howeyer,  able 
to  accomplisli  nothing  in  Italy,  which  accorded 
with  his  past  and  subsequent  fame.  Crossing  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  he  penetrated,  1557 
without  meeting  any  resistance,  through  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany  to  the  ecclesiastical  capital. 
If  he  could  effect  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  it  was  imagined  that  the  Spanish  pro> 
vinces  in  northern  Italy  must  fall  of  themsdres ; 
and  having  therefore  left  the  Milanese  duchy  un- 
assailed  behind  hhn,  he  passed  on  from  Rcmie  to 
the  banks  of  the  Garigliano,  where  he  found  Alva 
posted  with  an  inferior  force  to  oppose  him.  The 
wily  caution  of  the  Spanish  general  and  the 
patient  valour  of  his  troops  disconcerted  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French  and  the  military  skill  of 
their  gallant  leader;  and  disease  had  afaceady 
begun  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  tiie 
invaders,  when  Guise  was  recalled,  by  the  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  at  St»  Quentin,  to  defend  ths 
frontiers  of  France.  He  suddenly  evacuated  Italy 
with  his  army;  and  Paul  IV.  was  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards.  But  such  was 
now  the  superstitious  veneration,  which  they 

c  c  2 
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CHAP,  shared  with  oi  had  imbibed  from  their  monarch, 
that  Paid  IV.  had  little  to  fear  from  their  BmMMB. 

After  having  reduced  the  pontiff  to  extremities, 
the  proud  Alva  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet ;  in 
ihe  name  of  hia  master  and  nation,  abjectly  im- 
plored  absolution  and  pardon;  and  poured  out 
the  expression  of  repentance  for  having  resisted 
and  panished  his  aggressions. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  and  Spanish  arms 
vv^ere  now  wholly  diverted  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands;  and  the  future  invasion  or  repose 
of  Italy  was  to  be  decided  by  the  operations  of 
the  war  iu  that  quarter.  The  question  was  de- 
termined by  the  well  balanced  forces  of  the  com- 
batants, and  the  consequent  desire  which  both 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  now  enter- 
tained to  terminate  their  diiierences ;  and  the 
Italians,  who  had  long  forgotten  the  hope,  and 
had  ceased  to  deserve  the  possession  of  indepen- 
dence, were  at  least  fortunate  in  escaping  from  a 
renewal  of  former  horrors.  The  treaty  which 
was  shortly  concluded  at  Cateau  Cambresis,  ap- 
1SS0  peared  to  terminate  the  long  rivalry  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchies,  and  re-estabUshed  the 
peace  of  Europe,  almost  all  the  states  of  which 
were  parties  to  it  as  the  allies  either  of  Henry  or 
of  Philip.  But  in  its  consequences  to  Italy,  this 
Cunous  treaty  was  particularly  important.  To 
detach  the  duke  of  Panna  from  the  French  inte- 
rest during  the  late  war,  Philip  had  already  re- 
stored to  him  the  part  of  his  states  which  Charles 
V.  had  formerly  seised :  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of 
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Cosmo  I.,  afterwards  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  he  CHAP, 
had  assigned  Sienna  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Medici,  ^ 
and  letaiiied  onljr  in  Tiucany  the  small  maritima 
dialriet  wUdi  waa  deatined  to  fbnn  a  Spanish 
province,  under  the  title  of  Lo  stato  d*egli  Presidi 
•^the  state  of  the  garrisons.  The  general  fpdr 
fication  confiraed  these  cessiona  of  Philip:  it  also 
restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy  the  greater  part  of 
its  possessions,  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
kings  engaged  to  evacuate ;  and  it  left  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  under  the 
recognized  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

Thus  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Camtoesia  majr  be 
considered  to  have  finally  regulated  die  limits  and  ^tSSm^ 
the  existence  of  those  Italian  principalities  and  uLd  Ibe 
provinces  which,  under  despotic  govemment, 
whether  natave  or  foreign,  had  embraced  afanoat 
the  whole  surface  of  the  peninsula;  and  it  left 
only  the  siiadow  of  republican  freedom  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  Lncca,  and— 4f  it  be  worth  naming — ^to 

the  petty  community  of  Sau  Marino  in  the  eccle- 
siastical states.  But  this  same  pacification  is  yet 
more  remarkaUe,  aa  the  sera  firom  which  Italy  itaijceM 
ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  contention  between  oetirtor 
the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Germany  and  France, 
in  their  strugj^  for  the  mastery  of  continental 
Europe.  Other  regions  were  now  to  be  scathed 
by  their  ambition,  and  other  countries  were  to 
succeed  to  that  inheritance  of  warfare  and  all  its 
calamities,  of  which  Italy  had  reaped,  and  was  yet 
to  reap,  only  the  bitterest  fruits. 
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CHAP.      From  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cam- 
2^  hvem  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy 
remained,  in  one  sense,  in  profoond  nd  umnter- 


;ui(1  roTinins 

i^wmto^  nipted  peace.    During  this  long  period  of  forty- 
u»^»ixteenih  ottc  ycaTS,  her  provinces  were  neither  troubled  by 
iSiZ^ieoo  a  single  invasion  of  foreign  annies,  mnt  by  any 
hostilities  of  importance  between  her  own  feeUe 
aad  nerveless  powers.    But  this  half  century  pre- 
sented, nevertheless,  any  thing  rather  than  the 
aspeet  of  public  happiness  and  prosperity.  Her 
wretched  people  enjoyed  none  of  the  real  bless- 
ings of  peace.    Subject  either  to  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  their  native  despots,  or  to  the  mm  ge- 
neral influence  of  the  arch-tyrant  of  Spain,  they 
were  abandoned  to  all  the  exactions  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  compelled  to  lavish  their  bhiod 
in  fimign  wars  aad  in  quarrels  not  their  own. 
Wliilc  France,  torn  by  religious  and  civil  dissen- 
sions, sank  for  a  time  from  her  political  station 
among  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  was  no 
longer  capable  of  afibrdiiig  protection  or  exciting 
jealousy,  Philip  II.  was  left  free  to  indulge  in  the 
peninsula  all  the  obdurate  tyranny  of  his  nature. 
He  was  neither  constrained  to  practice  modeni- 
tion  by  the  danger  of  foreign  interference,  nor 
-checked  in  his  despotism  by  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  resistance  which  must  be  hopeless,   llie  popes 
were  interested  in  supporting  his  career  of  bigotry 
and  religious  persecution^  the  other  powers  of 
Italy  crouched  before  him  in  abject  submission. 
To  feed  the  religious  wars,  in  which  he  embarked 
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as  a  principal  or  an  accessary,  in  the  endeavour  CHAP, 
to  crush  the  protestant  cause  in  France,  in  the 
Loir  CimirtriM,  and  in  OerniM  y-^/^ 
of  her  resources  in  money  and  in  men. 

The  ruinous  coiisumption  of  treasure,  the  fear- 
ful waste  of  honum  life,  in  these  distant  and-  ini^ 
quitous  wars,  d^anded  a  perpetual  renovation ; 
and  still  Italy  was  the  victim  of  fresh  sacrifices  to 
the  insatiabie  demon  of  destruction.  The  ItaNnnSy 
it  h  true,  were  taught  in  these  foreign  eonlesti-tD 
resume  their  post  among  the  military  of  Euro^. 
Their  generals  and  their  soldiery  aspired  to  rival 
the  <M  Spanish  hands  in  martial  glory,  in  taleirts» 
and  in  courage ;  and  from  being  associated  in  the 
same  ranks,  became  identitied  with  them  in  repu* 
tation  and  chamcter.  But  in  recovering  the  qna^ 
lities  of  soldiership  in  foreign  service,  they  learnt 
not  to  employ  their  energies  for  the  defence  and 
die  Inmor  of  their  country.  If  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  Italian  blood  which  was  shed  in  fbreign  quarrel 
had  revived  a  national  spirit,  it  would  not  have 
been  expended  too  dearly.  But  while  the  Italian 
soldiery  fought  with  the  course  of  freemen,  they 
continued  the  slaves  of  a  despot,  and  while  the 
Italian  youth  were  consumed  in  transalpine  war- 
fare, their  suffiering  country  groaned  under  an 
iron  yoke,  and  was  abandon^  a  prey  to  the  unre- 
sisted assaults  oi  the  infidels.  Her  coasts,  left  op,,r-ns;cn 
without  troops  or  dances  in  fortifications  aad  Th^^ 
shipping,  were  insulted  and  ravaged  by  the  con*  ^ 
stant  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Turkey  and  Bar- 
bary.  Her  maritime  villages  were  burnt,  her  ma- 
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CHAP,  ritune  population  dragged  off  into  slavery;  and  her 
tyrants,  while  they  denied  the  people  the  power  of 
defending  thmmdrm,  w«re  unaUe  or  cardan  alfo 
to  afford  th«  pvoC#elmi  and  safety.  * 

Such  then  were  the  principal  events  of  univer- 
sal concern  in  Italy,  and  such  was  the  graera) 
condition  of  the  pemnaula,  bom  its  flubjugatkn 
hy  Charles  V,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  detail  the  oppression  and  tlie  mi- 
strita  of  tbe  people  at  mm  length,  would  only 
be  3to  present  a  vain  and  aidless  repetition  of  ths 
same  picture  of  debasement  and  suffering.  In 
pioceedii^  to  offer  a  saiea  of  rapid  aketehea  of 
the  distinct  and  internal  yiciasitudea  wliieh  beM 
the  ^  arious  divisions  of  the  peninsula  during  tlie 
same  period,  1  shaU  therefore  dismiss-the  ungrate^ 
ful  subject  of  national  humiliation  and  wretdied* 

ness ;  and  shall  only  attempt  to  render  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  leading  occurrences  which  influ- 
enced the  fortunes,  and  of  the  vevolations  whidi 
changed  the  aspect,  of  the  principal  Italian  states 
Partkmitf   Until  the  closc  of  the  century.    In  this  manner,  I 

Mid  4l<NBet« 

tic  forluni'S  shall  trace  in  succession  the  fiite  of  the  Spanish 
latuSSaT  dominions  of  Naples  and  Milan;  the  tanpoial  ' 

*  This  brief  abstract  of  the  though  that  elegant  writer* 

general  ftatures  of  Italian  hia-  from  the  character  of  Idtiste- 

toiyt  from  the  fall  of  Florence  did  design,  has  not  in  an  equal 

to  tbe  conclusion  of  the  six.  degree  felt  the  same  necessity 

teentb  century,  is  gleaned  from  that  properly  belongs  to  my 

the  pages  of  my  old  guide,  homblertaak,  of  pursuing  tbe 

Iduratori,  (Annali,  A.D.  1530  languid  annala  of  Italy  beyond 

— 1600.  )    I  am  also  indebted  the  fall  of  the  republica  which 

to  the  judicious  observations  he  has  celebrated.  ' 
of  SifeOMudi,  (c.  iZ3»)i  ai- 
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xdtAsmot  tlMpopediNo;  the  me  of  the  dncil  CHAP* 

house  of  Panna ;  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  other  ^J^^ 
Italian  duchies,  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  of  Mantua,  .'^"^^^j^ff- 
of  SaToy,  and  of  TuMuy;  and  the  rapoUidm  i«M 
amiala  cf  Genoa  and  Veniea 


By  the  possession  of  the  states  of  Naples  and  ^^^^ 
m  continental  Italy,  the  ^"fti?^fti<iatf>  sove-  im~-im 
re^nty  of  Spain,  berides  ita  eacfeennon  to  the 
insular  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  was  esta- 
Uifihed  over  the  £urest  portion  of  the  pemnsula. 
In  all  theae  dependencieB>  snffident  in  themsdves^ 
by  their  population  and  the  advanti^es  of  posi-  ^JJ^HJ^* 
tion  and  fertility  with  which  nature  has  Uessed  ^J^f^ 
them,  to  have  oonstiti^^d  a  powerful  monardiy;  ^fj^ 
the  inflnenee  of  the  Spanbb  administration  was  SS^^ 
fataDy  displayed.  During  the  seventy  years  em- 
brace in  this  chapter,  the  government  of  the 
yicevoys  of  Naples  exhibited  all  the  erils,  wludi 
intolerable  impositions,  and  a  total  ignorance  of 
,tiie  most  simple  principles  of  political  econcmiy, 
could  inflict  upon  a  people  The  researches  of 
Giannone  have  led  him  to  the  declaration,  that  it 
is  perfectly  incredible  what  enormous  sumj»  were 
conturaaUy  extorted  from  the  unhappy  Neapolir 
tans,  by  the  fourteen  yiceroys  and  lieutenantsiy 
who  successively  governed  the  kingdom  during 
Ihe  long  reign  of  Philip  IL  But  the  blind  op- 
pression exercised  by  these  men,  and  their  gross 
errors  of  policy,  were  even  more  mischievous 
than  their  own  mere  rapacity,  or  the  craving 
demands  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Their  absurd 
and  iniquitous  monopulies  paxalyzed  commerce. 
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CHAP,  and  even  produced  repeated  famines  in  the  midst 
of  abundance;  their  tyranny  systematically  de- 


,«^nusAKi>  wMHty,  mA  laboured  to  extiipate  tiie 

im^im  lail  ranaiiis  of  popular  energy ;  and  Hieir  gowrn- 

ment,  nerveless  against  foreign  enemies  and  na- 
tiwm  bondittit  was  fotmidabio  only  to  its  own 
peaoeahk  subjects.  The  wliole  intsrior  of  the 
kingdom  was  infested  by  troops  of  robbers,  who 
defiod  the  arm  of  justice ;  and  the  sea-coasts  were 
left  so  destitute  of  defence  that^  during  the  win 
of  Charles  V.  and  his  son  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  they  were  perpetually  ravaged  by  the 
Tufldah  a^  Algerine  fleets.  In  these  firiglitfid 
inciifiioiis  which  were  conducted  successively, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  fiunoos  corsairs  Home  and  Hayiadin  Btt^ 
baioasa,  by  Diagiit  Rayz,  and  by  two  Idiiga 
Algiers,  whom  the  Italians  call  Piali  and  Ulucciali, 
whole  cities  and  districts  were  desolated,  and 
their  inhabitants  torn  away  into  hopeless  captivity. 
The  sister  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  a  prey  to  the 
same  internal  misgovernment  and  disordm,  the 
same  ravages,  and  the  same  misery. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Mi^ 
lanese  duchy  emulated  the  mal-administiation  of 
the  viceroys  of  Nq^les ;  and  the  fortune  of  central 
Lombardy  was  superior  only  to  that  of  die  Sici- 
lies, as  its  inland  territory  presented  no  points  of 
acoess  tor  the  infidel  pirates.  From  the  death  of 
Francesco  Sfonsain  1535,  Milan  became  a  Spanuih 
province;  for,  notwithstanding  liis  faithless  nci.'^o- 
ciations  with  the  French  mouarchsy  it  uever  en- 
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tered  into  the  serious  purpose  of  Charles  V.  to  CHAP^ 
part  with  so  valuable  an  acquisitkxi^  still  leas  to 
tnasfiBr  it  to  hifl  •qemiet ;  andtfaepeioeof  Catm 
Cambresis  fcmnally  consigned  it,  as  we  have  seen^ 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Even  the  withering 
mfliwncig  of  aneh  a  despotism  as  that  of  Philip  IL, 
■aeeeeding  to  the  desolatioii  of  long  and  niinoiis 
wars,  could  not  wholly  destroy  the  ohstinate  fer* 
tility  of  the  Lombard  plains ;  but  tlie  manuiao* 
tium  and  cManmerce,  which  had  onee  oaused 
them  to  overfiow  with  an  exuberance  of  wealth 
and  population,  utterly  pmsbed  under  the  weight 
of  iinpositioDS^  in  the  invention  of  which  infifctnao 
tion  and  tyranny  combined  to  extinguish  every 
germ  of  industrious  excitement. 

While  the  people  of  Nafdes  and  Mikm  in  gene*  Repeated 
ral  tamdy  solmiitted  to  these  various  and  craai  tZ2V'' 
inflictions  of  mis-goverument,  it  is  singular  and  's'SSJifi^* 
worthy  of  remark,  that  they  boldly  and  steadily 
opposed  one  project  of  the  Spanish  court  Theie 
had  seemed  no  limits  to  their  endurance,  until 
their  oppressors  laboured  to  establish  the  inquisi*. 
tion  in  Italy  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  Spain ; 
and  then  the  nobles  aud  the  people  firmly  agreed 
in  determining  to  resist  this  aggravation  of  their 
snifiBrings:  the  onion  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
oppression,  the  frigbtfid  consummation  of  a  twor 
fold  despotism.  It  was,  as  has  been  observed  by 
several  writeiSj  curiona  to  find  this  resistance  in  a 
people  at  onee  so  abject  and  so  auperstitioiis  as 
the  Neapolitans  :  but  besides  sharing  in  the  uni- 
versal horror  excited  in  Europe  by  the  atrocious 
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CHAP,  crueltiesof  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Neapolitans 
were  shocked  in  their  religious  feelixigs,  and  they 
vAri  I?;  AH*  QomidAiied  their  ytiiwMi^  honor  ontrngfd^  by  tin 
Mao^-oMt  aeciMition  of  hemjr,  which  wm  implied  in  Am 
attempt  to  introduce  that  bloody  tribunal  into 
their  kingdom.    Under  their  Aragonese  kings, 
the  exercise  in  Na{des  of  the  inqnisitimi,  which 
was  always  of  a  much  milder  character  in  Italy 
than  in  Spain,  hid  not  been  permitted  to  the  pa- 
pal authoiity;  and  when  the  NeapoUtaas  soh* 
mitted  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  so  strong  was 
the  apprehension  excited  by  their  knowledge  o£ 
the  execrable  qrstem  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
which  he  had  cemented  in  Spain,  that  they  ex- 
torted from  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  in  the  name  of 
his  mast^»  a  solemn  promise  that  there  should 
nerer  be  inquisition  nor  inquisitor  within  their 
kingdom.    Ferdinand,  who  was  some  years  later 
inflamed  by  his  bigotry  to  violate  this  engage* 
mentj  found  sudi  a  fennent  created  by  the  at- 
tempt that,  after  sending  over  iniquisitors  from 
Spain,  he  finally  resolved,  rather  than  encounter 
the  risk  of  losing  the  kingdom  altogetlier,  to  re- 
nounce his  design  and  to  confinn  the  promiie  of 
Gonsalvo. 

Buty  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  can* 
tury,  the  afaurming  progress  of  the  reibrmationp 

and  the  discovery  that  the  new  opinions  had  pe- 
netrated into  Italy,  occasioned  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  resume  the  praject»  which  his  pre* 
decessor  had  abandoned  ;  and  in  1517  he  wrote 
to  the  viceroy  of  Naples^  don  Pedro  di  Toledo, 
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desiring  him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour  peace-  CHAP. 
abty  to  introduce  the  inquisitkm  into  thai  kiiig-  ^i^iL/ 


a  brief  tor  the  occasion,  he  pretended  that  the 
measure  emanated  neither  from  his  master  nor 
himself,  but  from  the  zeal  of  his  holiness  for  the 
purity  of  religion.  But  the  publication  of  the 
papal  instrument  neither  blinded  the  people,  nor 
diverted  their  fury  from  its  real  authors.  The 
edict  itself  was  torn  down  by  the  populace  from 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples;  and  such 
was  the  general  indignation  and  horror  of  aQ 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  at  its  tendency,  that  the 
whole  capital  arose  in  arms.  The  Spanish  troops 
in  the  dty  were  furionsly  attacked,  and  obliged 
after  much  slaughter  to  shut  themselves  up  with 
the  viceroy  in  the  castles ;  the  Neapolitans  orga- 
nized a  regular  provisional  government  and  levied 
forces  for  their  defmiee;  and  they  resolved  to 
render  obedience  to  don  Pedro  no  longer.  But 
at  the  same  tim^  they  endeavoured  cautiously  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  rebellion  against  tiieir 
sovereign;  and  they  dispatched  the  prince  of 
Salerno  and  a  deputy  from  the  commons  to 
Charles,  as  their  ambaasadom  firmly  to  remon- 
strate against  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition. 
The  statement  which  the  viceroy  transmitted  to 
his  master  of  the  s^t  of  the  people,  was  more 
eftctoal  in  promotmg  thehr  cause ;  and  the  em- 
peror,  after  much  blood  had  already  been  shed 
on  both  sides,  found  it  prudent  to  l&y  aside  all 
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€UAP.  thoughts  of  persevering  in  his  design.    But  he 
narartbeless  assumed  his  usual  high  tone  of  m- 


"An^  AN»  ikanty ;  he  insisted  that  the  Neapditans  should 

I5M— unconditionally  deliver  up  their  arms,  before  he 
wouU  declare  his  pleasure;  and  though,  after 
their  obedience  to  this  command,  he  deputed  tim 

viceroy  to  give  his  promise  that  there  should  be 
no  inquisition,  he  lined  their  city  heavily,  he  ex- 
cepted thirtjHdx  nobles  and  otters  among  the 
popular  leaders  from  tlie  general  pardon,  and  he 
caused  several  of  this  number  to  be  cruelly  put  to 
deatii.  No  farther  open  attempt  was,  however, 
made  during  the  rixteenth  century  to  introduce 
the  inquisition  into  Naples  ;  and  although  Philip 
IL  eagerly  desired  it,  such  violent  and  alarming 
remonstrances  from  the  citiiens  of  the  capital  fol- 
lowed the  bare  rumour  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
was  induced  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  entertained 
them. 

But  the  views  of  Philip  II.  were  more  openly 
betrayed  at  Milan ;  and  his  designs,  in  which 
ferocious  bigotry  mingled  with  a  detestable  p<dicy 
of  state,  were  still  encountered  with  the  same  re« 
solution,  which  at  Naples  had  formed  so  singular 
a  contrast  with  the  slavish  submission  of  the 
people  on  other  occasions.  In  the  Milanese 
diichy,  the  Italian  inquisition  was  ahcady  esta- 
blished ;  but  its  operations  did  not  satisfy  the  re- 
lentiesa  and  gloomy  severity  of  Philip,  and  in 
1563  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  which 
authorized  the  re-modeliing  of  that  tribunal  on 
the  Spanish  plan.   The  people  of  the  duchy,  iiow- 
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ever^  prepared  U>  resist  the  innovation  with  ams  chap. 
m  tliiir  hands ;  and  their  governor*  the  duke  of 
Semm,  who  fortmialely  was  a  man  of  moderate 

and  prudent  character,  observing  their  exaspera* 
tmi,  succeeded  in  dissuading  his  sovereign  from 
proeeeoAing  the  measure,  before  it  had  produced 

the  same  scenes  of  commotion  and  bloodshed, 
which  had  occurred  sijcteen  years  before  at 
Naples. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  lloman  pontiffs 
had  usually  shewn  themselves  the  enemies  of 
Italian  lib^y  and  happiness ;  and  thehr  poUtieal 
amhition  and  personal  vices  had  finally  hastened 
the  ruin  of  Italian  independence.  Yet  such  were 
the  natulral  firuits  off  their  selfish  and  iniquitous 
policy,  that  the  subjugation  of  the  peninsula  to 
foreign  dominion  may  be  numbered  among  the 
immediate  causes  ot  the  decline  of  the  papal 
power*  After  the  fatal  blow,  which  the  refonna*  neciiDcorit* 

.  *  For  the  internal  liutur^  of  of  dhe  luetorj,  it  made  lo  fonni 

Naples  daring  all  the  above  as  it  were,  a  distinct  and  com* 

period,  I  have  of  course  fel-  plete  episode, 

loiped  Giannone:  laliir.  InpenisingCKamMme^sworic, 

di  Napoli,  bb.  xzxii — zzziT*  and  particularly  that  pert  of  it 

ad  c.  6.   The  whole  of  his  ac-  before  us,  which  relates  to  the 

count  of  the  repeated  and  inef-*  sixteenth  century,  his  boldnen 

Ibdual  attempts  of  ihe  Spanish  in  combating  the  preteasioBs 

nonarehs  and  the  popes,  to  and  exposing  the  abuses  of  the 

establish  the  inquisition  in  that  papal  authcwity  is  very  remark* 

kingdom  and  to  re-model  it  at  Me ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 

M&n»  is  extnmdy  cnriofus  and  aocouni  fin  the  persecution  and 

interettiiigi    It  occupies  the  '  banishment,  which  the  great 

fifth  diapter  of  b.  xxxil ;  and  historian  suffered  at  the  insti* 

widiout  reference  to  the  gene-  gation  of  the  papal  goremment 

nl  order  of  events  in  ibe  rest  of  his  own  times. 
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CHAP,  tion  gave  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
popes  over  the  half  of  Europe^  the  Hoiy  See  was 

vBirops.  neeemuriljr  sboni  of  much  of  iii  sncieiit  lostre. 
im-4iM  But  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  was  as  destructive  to  the  temporal 
grandeur  of  the  popedom  m  Ital as  the  refor- 
mation pvoTed  to  its  spiritual  despotism  in  other 
countries.  The  vain  eflTorts  of  the  impotent  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  111.  to  re- 
press the  growth  of  the  protestant  faith  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Euirope :  our  business  is  only  to  regard 
the  popes  as  Italian  sovereigns;  and,  in  this  ca- 
pacity, they  rapidly  sank  almost  to  an  equality 
with  the  other  subjugated  powers  of  the  peninsula. 

As,  by  the  treaty  of  Barcdona  between  Charies 
V.  and  Clement  VII.,  the  Holy  See  had  reeoirered 
its  territorial  possessions,  the  decay  of  the  papacy 
might  not  be  immediately  perceptible;  and  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III^  who  succeeded  Clement 
in  1534,  was  marked  by  the  same  system  of  family 
aggrandizement,  which  had  been  the  exclusive 
and  darling  policy  of  former  popes.  But  Paal 
III.  was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  pontifis,  who 
devoted  the  intrigues  of  the  Ronoan  court  to  the 
elevation  of  their  rdatives  to  soyereign  power> 
and  who  were  suffered  to  dismember  the  states  of 
the  church  in  favor  of  their  own  families.  Julius 
IIL,  who,  on  his  death  in  1549,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair,  was  engrossed  only  in  peirsonal  plea- 
sures,  and  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  sensual  indul- 
gence recalled  the  image  of  the  vduptuous  court 
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of  Leo  X.,  without  its  tasteful  magmilceuce  and  CHAP, 
lettered  splendour*   He  terminated  his  career  of  ,J^^ 
debaucbei^  in  16^5 ;  and — ^after  a  brief  int^al  ^^l^'^'- 
of  a  mouth,  in  which  an  ephemeral  pope.  Mar-  «»• 
cellus  IL  was  elected  and  died, — ^his  tiara  de- 
scended upon  the  brows  of  an  ecclesiastic  of 
widely  opposite  character,  the  cardinal  Giovan 
Piero  Carafla. 

This  pontiff,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Paul  IV., 
entered  on  his  station  with  the  haughty  notions 
of  its  prerogatives,  which  were  natural  to  his 
austere  and  impetuous  spirit  Hence  his  efforts 
in  concert  with  France,  unsuccessful  as  Ihey 
proved,  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  greatness,  that 
he  might  extricate  the  popedom  from  the  galling 
state  of  dependance,  to  which  the  absolute  ascen- 
dancy of  that  power  in  Italy  had  reduced  it. 
Paul  iV.  is  remarkable  as  the  last  pontiff  who 
embariced  in  a  contest,  which  had  now  become 
hopeless,  and  as  the  first  who,  giving  a  new  dsrec-  - 

tion  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See,  employed  all  Change  iii- 
ihe  inftueuce,  the  arts,  and  the  resources  of  the  iihaimbe^ 
Roman  churdi,  against  theprotestant  cause*   He  p^^piuey. 
had,  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  already 
made  himself  conspicuous  for  his  persecuting 
jseal.   He  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  had 
himself  filled  the  oiBice  of  grand  inquisitor.  He 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  the 
detestable  spirit  of  that  vocation ;  and  the  chiurao-  ii»p«pm» 
ter  of  his  pontificate  responded  to  the  violence  turs  of  lh« 
of  his  temper.   His  mantle  descended  upon  a  mSt. 
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CHAP,  long  series  of  his  successors.    Pius  IV.,  who  re- 
placed  trim  on  hia  death  in  1559 ;  Pius  Y.,  who 


""^"^  reeeiTed  the  tiara  in  the  following  year ;  Gregorf 
im^im  XIII.,  who  was  elected  in  1572,  and  died  in  1585  ; 
Sixtus  v.,  who  next  reigned  until  1590 ;  Urban 
VIL,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Innocent  IX«,  who  eadi 
filled  the  papal  chair  only  a  few  months;  and 
Clement  VIII.,  whose  pontificate  commenced  in 
1592  and  extended  beyond  the  dose  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  --all  pursued  the  same  political  and  religious  * 
system.  Resigning  the  hope,  and  perliaps  the 
desiire,  ot*  re-establishing  the  independence  of  their 
8ee»  they  maintained  an  intimate  and  obsequioua 

alliance  with  the  royal  bipot  of  Spain ;  they 
seconded  his  furious  persecution  of  the  protestant 
faith ;  they  fed  the  ciiil  wars  of  the  Low  Countries, 
of  Fnuice,  and  of  Germany ;  and  dieir  atrocious 
machinations  against  the  throne  of  our  famous 
maiden  queen  were  unceasing.  In  the  sincerity 
of  diehr  aeal,  the.  purity  of  their  private  lives,  and 
their  abandonment  of  family  ambition,  their  career 
was  perhaps  less  flagitious  than  that  of  their  pre- 
cursors in  earlier  ages ;  but  they  were  the  active 
instigators  of  all  the  calamities  of  Europe,  durii^ 
the  last  half  of  tlie  sixteenth  century. 

In  Italy,  the  administration  of  all  these  pQpefi 
deserves  principally  to  be  noticed,  for  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  crush  the  germs  of  the  reformed 
religion.  These  had  been  thickly  sown  among 
the  votaries  of  literature  in  the  peninsula ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  Italian  people  were  either  too  in- 
.  different^  or  too  deeply  buried  in  e^ ror  and  abject 
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superstitioiij  to  be  roused  to  the  generous  and  ciUF. 
anxiottspiiniiitiif  eterniltnilli;  udthaRonuui  ^J^O 
ininisition  was  readily  suffered  to  quench  the 
«pirit  oi  inquiry  in  the  blood  of  men,  whose  opi-  ^^^ism 
niom  were  unsappovted  by  the  sympathy  of  their 
natUm.  The  dvil  goTermnent  of  the  popes  i¥aa  mmmi-  ^ 
as  llital  to  the  prosperity  of  their  own  states,  as  5S"owb 
their  ecclesiastical  measures  were  to  the  repose 
and  happiness  of  the  wcnrld.  As  in  the  Spanish 
provinces,  ruinous  monopolies  extinguished  in- 
dustry and  banished  population ;  whole  tracts  <tf 
country,  that  had  once  been  distinguished  for 
tiHty,  wete  abandoiied  to  the  malaria  of  the  desert 
and  to  eternal  sterility;  the  Musulman  corsairs 
were  suffered  to  ravage  the  coasts ;  and  hordes^ 
and  even  armies,  of  banditti  infested  the  interior. 

During  one  short  period  only,  the  reign  of  dis-  ^^^^  . 
order  was  suspended  in  the  papal  territories ;  and  wmiq^w 
one  only,  among  the  popes  whom  I  have  ennmo- 
rated,  relieved  the  disgrace  of  his  share  in  the 
work  of  religious  persecution,  by  the  stern  virtues 
of  his  tempoiai  admimstraiiott.  Sixtus  V.  braoght  sistnv* 
from  the  vilest  origm  a  natnral  dignity  of  addrass  * 
which  graced  a  crown,  a  vigour  of  mind  that  might 
have  fitted  him  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  unv-  tw; 
Terse,  and  intellectual  tastes  that  seemed  to  Im^ 
long  to  a  milder  character  and  to  fairer  times. 
During  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  suppressed 
robbery  in  his  states,  and  created  a  strong  and 
vigilant  police ;  he  united  impartial  justice  with 
despotic  severity;  he  embellished  Rome  with 
many  superb  monuments  of  art;  and  he  aocii^ 
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CHAP,  mulaled  aa  immense  treasure  by  oppressive  exac- 
tiaoB.  We  may  doubt  whether  he  merited  meet 


THKjpofs.  theadmsFatioii  or  the  hatred  of  his  suhjecta;  but 

ina-wo  tiie  pontiffs,  who  had  preceded,  and  who  followed 
him^  deserved  only  their  hatred.  After  his  death, 
the  public  disorders  revived  without  mitigatiou ; 
the  domestic  annals  of  the  papacy  resumed  their 
insignificance ;  and  the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  was  the  only  occurrence  that  re- 
lieved their  monotony  until  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
mam  or  the  From  considerinff  the  temporal  affliirs  of  the 
iSy^OTo  P^P^^^"^'  naturally  turn  to  observe  the  rise  of 
the  ducal  line  of  Farn^se  at  Parma,  which  sprang 
from  a  papal  stock*  I  have  remarked  that  Paul 
III.  was  the  last  of  those  ambitious  popes,  who 
rendered  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  subordi- 
nate to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  fiunilies.  The 
designs  of  Paul,  himself  the  representative  of  the 
noble  Roman  house  of  Farn^se,  *  were  ultimately 
successful ;  since,  although  partially  defeated  dur- 
ing his  li£^  they  led  to  the  establishment  of  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  Placentia 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  gained  the  consent  of  the 
sacred  college  to  alienate  those  states  from  the 

*  The  family  of  Farnte  cupadon  of  their  fellow-noblef, 

were  ^tablished  in  the  pro-  •  that  of  condottieri.   Their  fa- 

vince  of  Orvieto,  where  they  mily  produced  some  leaders  of 

liad  lonn:  possessed  the  castle  reputation  as  early  as  the  four- 

of  Fartieto,  their  patrimony,  teoith  ceotiuy. 
ami  had  followed  the  usual  oc- 
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Holy  See  in  15454  that  he  might  erect  them  into  CHA£. 
a  duchy  for  his  natural  8on>  Pietro  Luigi  FmUae; 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  already  some 

years  before,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  papacy  (Ji^aoo 
against  France,  bestowed  tiie  hand  of  his  natural  ^'^^'^Jf^ 
daughter  Margaret,  widow  of  Akssandro  de'  Me>  j;^'^^ 
dici,  upon  Ottavio,  son  of  Pietro  Luigi  and  grand-  ^"^^^ 
sou  of  Paul  III.   Notwithstanding  this  measure, 
Charles  V.  was  not  subsequently,  however,  tiie 
more  disposed  to  confirm  to  the  house  of  Farn^se 
the  investiture  of  their  new  possessions,  which  he 
claimed  as  part  of  the  Milanese  duchy ;  and  he 
soon  evinced  no  friendly  disposition  towards  his 
own  son-in-law,  Ottavio. 

Pietro  Luigi,  the  first  duke  of  Parma,  proved 
himsdf,  by  his  extortions,  his  cruelties,  and  hb 
debaucheries,  scarcely  less  detestable  than  any  of 
the  ancient  tyrants  of  Lombardy.  He  thus  pro- 
voked a  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  the  nobles 
ui'  Placentia,  where  he  resided ;  and  he  was  assas-  5!5. 
sinated  by  them  at  that  place  in  1547,  after  a  reign 
of  only  two  years.  The  city  was  immediately 
seized  in  the  imperial  name  by  Gonzaga,  governor 
of  Milan,  who,  if  he  did  not  instigate  it,  was  at 
least  privy  to  their  design ;  and  Paul  IIL,  besides 
his  grief  at  the  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwith- 
standing  his  atrocious  vices,  he  tenderly  loved. 
Buffered  an  aggravation  of  sorrow  by  the  loss  of 
so  valuable  a  possession.  To  deter  the  emperor 
from  appropriating  Parma  also  to  himself,  he 
cduld  devise  no  other  expedient  than  altogether 
to  retract  his  grant  from  his  fieunily,  and  to  re* 
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CHAP,  occupy  that  city  for  the  H<dy  See,  whose  rights 
he  conceiYed  that  the  emperor  would  not  ventuve 


»»oi^Ho«  to  invade.  Ottavio  Farn6ie  thus  found  himself 
Sis^^SISm)  deprived  of  one  part  of  his  inheritance  by  the 
gj^*^?!^  treachery  of  his  £ith0r*iii-kw«  the  emperor,  and  of 
•nudm^  iSbA  remailider  by  the  haiardow  policy  of  his 
grandfather,  the  pope.  The  death  of  Paul,  which 
^shortly  followed^  seemed  at  lirst.to  complete  the 
loiii  of  his  fortunes ;  but  that  event,  on  the.  cotH 
trary,  curiously  paved  the  way  for  their  revival. 
By  the  numerous  creations  of  cardinals,  which 
Paul  IIL  had  mad^  during  his  long  pontificate  he 
liad  filed  the  sacred  college  with  ius  rdatives  and 
creatures ;  and  the  Farn^se  party,  who  after  his 
death  still  commanded  a  uuy<»rity  in  the  conclave, 
hf  tttising  Julius  IIL  to  the  tiara^  obtained  thfe 
restitution  of  Parma  to  Ottavio  from  the  gratitude 
of  the  new  pope. 

The  prosperity  of  %he  dueal  house  of  Fam6se 
was  not  yet  securely  established.  The  emperor 
still  retained  Placentia^  and  Julius  III.  soon  forgot 
the  services  of  that  fiimily.  In  1551,  the  pope 
leligued  with  Charles  V.  to  deprive  the  duke 
Ottavio  of  the  fiof  which  lie  had  restored  to  him. 
Famine  was  thus  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
place  himsdf  under  the  protection  of  the  French; 
and  this  measure,  and  the  indecisive  war  which , 
followed,  became  his  salvation.  He  still  pre- 
served his  throne  when  Charies  V.  tenninated  bis 
reign;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Philip  11., 
when  Italy  was  menaced  by  the  invasion  of  the 
duke  de  Guise,  was  to  win  him  over  from  tfe 
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French  alliance^  and  to  secure  his  gratitude,  by  CHAP, 
yieldii^g  Placentia  again  to  him.   But  a  Spanish 
ganriaon  was  itill  left  in  the  citadel  of  that  place; 


or  THE 

DUCAL  no  L'SJC 


and  it  wa»  only  the  briUiaiit  military  career  of  ^^^^ 
Aiessandro  Faraese,  the  celebrated  prince  ofThe«n«j- 
Panaa,  son  of  duke  OtUvio,  which  finally  con-  hruse'of'" 
mimmated  the  greatness  of  his  &mily.   Entering  tabH!f^*bj 
the  service  of  Thihp  II.,  Alcssaiidru  graduaily  won  the  liwow'- 
the  respect  md  &yor  of  that  gloomy  monarch;  ^'^^ 
and  at  lengthy  in  1585,  as  a  reward  for  his  achieve* 
ments,  the  Spanish  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
hifi  iatber's  territories.   The  duke  Ottavio  closed 
Us  life  in  the  following  year ;  but  Alessandro 
never  took  poseeasion  of  his  throne.   He  died  at 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  1592 ;  and  his  son  Banumo  quietly  com- 
menced his  reigii  over  the  dnchy  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  under  the  double  protection  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  monarchy  of  Sf  ain. 

The  loss  which  the  papal  states  sustained,  by 
the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  was  re- 
paired, before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  duchy  Uttle  inferior  in 
extent  to  those  territories : — that  of  Ferrara. 
After  the  death,  in  1534,  of  its  duke  Alfonso  1. 
who,  during  the  &tal  wars  of  Italy,  liad  su^ained 
so.  many  reversed  by  the  hostility  of  successive 
pontifis,  there  is  little  to  interest  us  in  the  aimals 
of  the  hou&e  of  Este.  I  he  long  reign  of  Ercole 
iL,  the  successor  of  AUbnso,  which  extended  to 
ihe  year  1559,  was  remaricable  only  for  his  unim- 


Aim 
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CHAP,  portaat  shm  in  the  wan  anterior  to  1]ie 

Cateau  Cambresis,  and  for  the  abject  submission 
'"S!^  to  Philip  IL,  with  which  he  was  &ially  permitted 
1^1600     expiate  his  attachment  to  the  French  intereatSr 

His  soil  Alfonso  II.,  the  obsequious  servant  of 
Spain«  has  acquired  his  only  distinction, — an 
odious  celebrity  in  literary  history, — ^by  his  pen^ 
cution  of  the  unhappy  Tasso.  With  the  death  of 
rante  liae  of  this  feeble  prince  without  issue  in  1597,  termi- 

nated  the  legitimate  Italian  branch  of  the  aadent 
and  iUustrions  line  of  Este.   But  there  remained 

an  illegitimate  representative  of  his  house,  whom 
he  designed  for  his  successor ;  don  Cesare  da 
*  Este,  the  grandson  of  Alfonso  L  by  a  natural  son 
of  that  duke.  The  inheritance  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena  had  passed  in  the  preceding  century  to 
bastards,  without  opposition  from  the  popes,  the 
feudal  superiors  of  die  former  duchy.  But  Ae 
imbecile  character  of  don  Cesare  now  encouraged 
the  reigning  pontiff,  Clement  VIIL,  to  declare 
that  all  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  of  the  house  of 
Este  reverted,  of  right,  to  the  Holy  See  on  the 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  line.  The  papal 
troops,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  IL,  invaded  the 
Ferrarese  state;  and  Cesare  suffered  himself  to 
Ferrara  an-  bc  tcrrificd  by  thclr  approach  into  an  ignominious 
ui^iS^  and  formal  surrender  of  that  duchy  to  the  Holy 
See.  By  the  indiffisrence  of  the  emperor  Rodolph 
II.,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  investiture  of 
the  remaining  possessions  of  his  ancestors :  the 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  over  which,  as 
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imperial  and  not  papal  fiefs,  the  pope  could  not  CHAP, 
decently  assert  any  right  * 
In  passing  beneath  the  papal  yoke,  the  duchy 

of  Ferrara  which,  under  the  government  of  the  i^^^i^g^ 
house  of  £ste,  had  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  Pecay  of 
provinces  of  Italy,  soon  became  a  desert  and 
marshy  waste.    The  capital  itself  lost  its  indus- 
trious population  and  commercial  riches;  its 
aichftectoral  magnificence  crumbled  into  ruins; 
and  its  modem  aspect  f  retains  no  trace  of  thai 
splendid  court,  in  which  literature  and  art  repaid 
the  fostering  protection  of  its  sovereigiis  by  re- 
fleeting  lustre  on  their  heads.   Modena,  to  which  Tbe^^oHtor^ 
the  seat  of  the  house  of  Este  was  transferred,  flou-  E«tetraii»- 
rished  by  the  decay  of  Ferrara^  and  assumed  a  new  Modeaiu 
air  of  industry,  and  wealth,  and  elegance. 

The  contemporary  annals  of  the  houses  of  Este 
and  Gouzaga  are  equally  barren  oi  interest ;  and 
the  only  occui^ence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  dukes 
of  Mantua,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  notice  in 
the  period  before  us,  is  the  annexation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Montferrat  to  their  patrimoaiai  inheri- 


*  Muratori,  Annali,  A.  D. 
1530 — 1597,  pattkn.  See  also 
the  second  volume  of  his  An- 
tichiU  Estensi : — the  favorite 
Study  of  the  indefatigable  an- 
tiquary. 

t  "  Ferrara  was  built  for 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  now  is  reduced  to  one 
fourth  of  that  number.  Some 
of  tlie  streets  are  covered  with 
grass  and  dunghills*  the  ditches 


are  mantled  with  green  corrup- 
tion, the  very  churches,  which 
often  flourish  amid  defloUttion, 

are  falling  into  decay.  Yet 
melancholy  as  the  city  looks 
now,  every  lover  of  Italian  po- 
etry must  view  with  affection 
the  retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a 
Tasso,  a  Guarini."  Forsyth, 
Remarks  on  Italy,  3d  £d.  vol. 
ii.  p.  107. 
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CHAP,  tance.  On  Aedeidliof  thekstiiiaiqttbdf  Mm^ 

ferrat  without  male  heiib  ill  laiio,  Fcderigo  II.  of 
MANTiM.  Ma&tua  claimed  Im  states  in  right  of  his  duchess, 
th*  MtiA  fliBter  of  the  deceased  prinoe.  MmI« 
ferrat  was  decidedly  a  feminine  fief;  but  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  who  had  seized  the  umrquisate^ 
8iiffsred  three  ycen  to  elapBe^  before  he  wm  ift- 
diiced  to  reoogniae  the  just  pretenaions  of  Gon- 
zasra,  and  to  bestow  the  investiture  iip(^ii  him. 
But  in  15%  Fedeiigo  at  last  united  ita  corouet  to 


nijo  tiMt  iijg  ducal  crown ;  and  from  this  epoch  to  the  end 

of  the  century,  no  vicissitude  either  ol  good  or 
evil  varied  the  obscure  and  slu'^i.nsli  rule  of  that 
prince  and  his  supcesscm  over  MaQtaa  and  Mont- 

ttStUltm 

luvoY.       The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  bavoy  were  not  so 
"^■^  moaotonoa.  nd  equable.   Ftom  the  deeei»e  of 
Lonisy  the  second  duke  of  that  fiunily,  who  had 

survived,  as  I  have  formerly  obse^red,*  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (to  1465), 
there  is  little  to  merit  attention  in  die  affiurs  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  until  hi§  sceptre  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  imfortuate  descendant^  Charles 
III.  During  this  period  of  forty  years,  six 
prinoesy  almost  all  of  insignificant  character^  suo- 
cessively  wore  the  ducal  crown,  without  illustrat- 
ing their  names  or  aggrandizing  their  power  by 
uhMuu^  any  remarkable  achievement  But  the  reign  of 

dakeCbarie*  Chailes  III.  wWch  commcnced  in  1504,  intro- 
111. 

duced  a  new  aara  of  humiliation  and  calamities  ibr 
his  dynasty  and  his  people.   For  thirty  years 

*  Sec  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 
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irflcr  his  accession,  in  the  long  wari>  of  Italy,  he  CHAP. 
wa»peniihtedtl>  preserve  an  inglorious  neut^^  nJ.^ 
ftr  whkh^  during  the  gigantic  contest  between  ^^^^ 
the  houses  of  Franc  e  and  Austria  at  least,  he  was 
principally  indebted  to  his  common  relationship 
.with  both  the  rival  monarchs*   Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  his  own  sister ;  and  the 
empress  of  Charles  V.  was  the  sister  of  his  duchess, 
Beatrice  of  Portugal*   The  contending  forces  of 
his  nephew  and  his  brother-in-laV  altematdy  tra- 
versed his  states ;  but  these  sovereigns  seemed 
for  several  years  by  mutual  consent  to  abstain 
from  ravaging  them»  or  from  reducing  him  to 

take  a  decisive  part  in  their  quarrel. 

But  some  injurious  demands  of  Francis  L  upon  spofiitioo 
die  Savoyard  territories,  in  his  mother*s  name 
and  his  own,  gradually  alienated  Charles  III.  from 
his  connection  with  that  monarch,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  th|  tupture  and  the  French  invasion 
which,  in  lfS5,  deprived  the  house  of  Savoy  of 
almost  all^.its  dominions.  From  this  epoch,  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  few  intervals  of  repose. 
Piedmont  became  the  principal  theatre  of  war 
between  the  French  and  imperialists,  and  was 
successively  devastated  by  both  parties  with 
frightfiil  violence,  as  the  balance  ^  victory  in- 
clined to  either  cause.  Spoiled  alike  by  his  two 
relatives,  by  the  open  enemy  and  the  selfish  ally, 
Gharles  IIL  was  equally  ruined  by  the  success  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  imperialists  seised  and 
retained  whatever  they  could  save  or  wrest  from 
the  French ;  and  to  augment  the  misfortunes  of 
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ciiAi .  the  duke,  the  valuaMe  city  of  GeteTa,  whieh  had 
IX.  long  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  his  house, 
•^Avor  embraced  the  refonued  faith,  spumed  his  efforts 
to  restram  its  exercise,  and  throwing  off  the  yoke 

1535  of  Savoy  for  ever,  establislied  her  republican  in- 
dependence. Of  all  the  states  of  his  ancestors, 
Nice  was  almost  the  aole-  possession  which  re- 
mained to  him ;  and  his  relief  of  that  city,  whieh 
was  besieged  by  land  and  sea  in  1543  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  the  Turks,  was  the 
only  successful  enterprise  of  his  life. 

Ilt.H  son.        On  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince  in  1553, 
piUubilrt    there  remained  to  his  only  son  and  successor,  Em- 
manuel Philiberty  little  more  than  die  ducal  tide 
and  his  own  good  sword.*    Preceding  the  fa- 
mous prince  of  Parma  in  a  similar  career  of  mili- 
taxy  glory,  he  had  entered  the  Spanish  service, 
and  by  his  eminent  talents  so  won  the  confidence 
of  Charles  V.  that  he  was  entrusted,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  the  Low  Countries;  and  his  subsequent 
victory  at  St.  Quentin  prepared  the  way  for  the 
r^^establishment  of  his  house.    The  peace  of  Ca- 
tean  Cambresis,  which  his  successes  enabled 
Philip  II.  in  some  measure  to  dictate  to  France, 
restored  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  dominions 
which  Francis  L  had  wrested  firom  his  father; 
but  the  French  were  still  permitted  to  retain 
Turm  and  several  other  important  places  in  Pied- 

*  The  device  which  the  len  fortunes  of  his  house  and 
young  prince  appended  to  the  his  own  hrave  spirit : — SroLiA- 
croM  of  Savoy,  spoke  the  fal-    tis  abma  supeesunt. 
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mont,  while  the  ingratitude  of  Philip  II.  withheld  CHAP, 
from  him  Vercelli  and  Asti.  \J5L/ 
When  the  new  duke  of  Savoy  took  possession  ^^^7^ 
of  Us  states,  he  fbund  the  whole  oonntiy  in  ruins: 
a^culture  abandoned,  commerce  and  finances 
destroyed,  cities  depopulated,  and  foreign  gar- 
risons  bristlingin  the  heart  of  his  territories.  In 
the  general  anarchy,  the  nobles  had  forgotten 
obedience  and  assumed  a  petty  independence; 
and  the  people  were  borne  down  by  long  wajs 
and  foreign  oppression,  and  broken  in  spirit: 
their  ancient  attachment  to  their  sovereigns  was 
succeeded  by  indifference,  their  national  feelings 
were  extinguished  in  their  private  miseries.  But 
in  their  prince  was  fortunately  blended  all  the 
pacific  wisdom  of  the  consummate  statesman, 
with  the  more  "dazzling  qualities  of  the  hero;  and 
if  Amadeus  VIII.,  the  fust  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the 
founder  of  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  to  Emma- 
nud  Philibert  belongs  the  superior  reputation  of  Restores  the 
having  retrieved  its  fall,  and  restored  and  aug-  bbhMM. 
mented  its  power.    Renouncing  the  vain  passion 
for  martial  glory,  he  laboured  incessantly,  for 
twenty  years  aftor  the  partial  restitntion  of  his 
states,  to  preserve  them  in  peace,  to  consolidate 
their  union  and  strength,  and  to  secure  them 
against  future  assaults.   Nor  were  his  efforts  un- 
successful.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  no  hos*  nsi  Kknou 
tilities  ;  his  dominions  recovered  their  prosperity,  J^gT 
his  subjects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  justice  and 
order ;  and  if  his  power  was  absolute,  it  was  at 
least  exerted  for  the  welfare  oi  a  people  who  had 
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CHAP,  forgotten^  or  who  liad  nevw  lesriit  to  Jm  ftoe,  and- 

^^J^^  whose  contentment  was  disturbed  by  few  aspira- 
i4w^i6oo  ^™  liberty.  The  first  caro  of  the  duke 
was  sedolooriy  to  repair  and  improve  the  Swr-t 
tresses  of  Sa^  oy  and  Piedmont,  and  to  increase 
their  number ;  his  next  project  was  to  create  a 
militia  in  both  those  provinces,  by  whidi  he  ob^ 
tained  a  well  disciplined  national  infantry  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  raised  the  people  in 
their  own  estimation;  and,  finally,  during  the 
civil  distractions  of  France,  he  adroitiy  sncceeded, 
ill  1562  and  1574,  in  obtaininj^  from  Francis  II. 
and  Henry  III.  the  cession  of  aU  tlie  piaces  in 
Piedmont,  which  had  been  nnjnstly  withheld 
from  him. 

The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  were  how 
recovered;  their  strength  was  increased,  and  their 
consolidation  perfected.  Emmanuel  Philibert 
passed  the  residue  of  his  reign  in  encouraging 
agriculture,  in  promoting  commerce  and  the  use* 
fill  arts,  in  improving  his  revenues,  and  in  patron* 
izing  learning.  He  revived  the  university  of 
Turin  and  founded  several  endowments ;  by  his 
exertions  the  silkrworm  and  mulberry  were  faitior 
duced  into  Piedmont,  and  shortly  produced  large 
returns  of  wealth  ;  other  manufactures  were  also 
established;  and  an  active  maritime  trade  was 
opened  at  Nice.   When  this  enlightened  prince  * 


•  Enmiaiiucl  Pliilibert  en- 
tiick  d  ills  throne  with  all  the 
magniticencc  of  a  chivalric  and 
brilliant  court ;  but  it  was  ra- 


ther frorn  policy  than  taste, 

that  he  attached  a  numerous 
Uain  t)f  nobles  and  courtiers 
to  his  person.    He  chose  do 
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and  benefactor  of  liis  country  terminated  his  life  CHAP, 
in  1580,  in  the  vigour  of  intellect  and  at  the  age 
of  only  fifty-two  years^  the  poraesrion  of  the  nlar* 

qiiisate  of  Saluzzo  was  alone  wanting  to  complete 
the  security  of  his  dominions,  and  to  exdade  the 
French  altogether  from  Italy. 

With  a  less  pacific  temper  and  with  more  rash-  ciMuiesBm. 
ness,  his  sou  and  successor^  Charles  Emmanuel  1., 
devoted  his  reign  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
In  1548,  on  the  extinction  of  the  sovereign  branch 
of  the  &mily  of  Saluzzo,  Henry  11.  of  France  had 
taken  possession  of  this  marquisate  and  annexed 
it,  by  a  very  doutitfnl  title,  to  his  domniions  as  a 
lapsed  iiei'oi  his  crown.  Emmanuel  IMiiliberthad 
seen,  with  well-founded  inquietude,  the  French 
monarchs  still  possessed  of  a  territory,  by  which 

they  commanded  the  gates  of  Italy;  and  his  sou 
&und  the  furious  civil  wars,  which  were  now  con- 
suming the  strength  of  France,  too  iavorable  an 
occasion  to  be  lost,  for  asserting  the  plausible 
claim  of  his  house  to  the  reversion  of  the  marqui- 
sate  of  Saluzzo.  He  accordingly  possessed  him* 
self  with  ease  of  that  territory  in  1588.  He  af« 
tenvards,  also,  in  concert  with  Philip  II.,  engaged 
in  the  war  against  Henry  IV.j  and  was  included  in 
the  peace  of  Verms  in  1698.  But  three  years 
intervened  between  that  treaty  and  the  liual 
settlement, of  his  differences  with  Henry  1V«  for 
the  possession  of  the  contested  marquisate ;  and 

favorites  among  them,  and  was  experience  of  a  palace  :  "  Pa* 
no  dupe  to  flatterers.  His  Kola  di  ca?atiere^  e  non -di  eior<« 
usual  asseveration  betrayed  his  tigiano." 
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CHAP,  it  was  not  until  after  tlie  opening  of  the  sevm- 

teenth  century,  that  the  French  monarch  ceded 
^^^Q^  that  territory  to  him  iu  exchange  for  the  county 
Saoceeds  in  of  Breaae  in  Savoy.    Henry  IV.  thus  consented 
^^'i^i^j  to  dose  against  himself  the  passes  of  the  Alps ; 
Fr^ch.^  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  by  the  loss  of  a  part 
1601    of  Uioir  ultramontane  possessions,  became  more 
exclusively  Italian  sovereigns.   From  this  epochs 
also,  Italy  ceased  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of 
those  invasions  from  France,  which  had  been 
attended  with  so  many  horrors,  and  associated 
with  all  the  shame  and  the  sufieringof  the  people 
of  the  peninsula.  * 
rmcAwt,  .  The  last  of  the  ducal  dynasties  of  the  peninsula, 
whose  elevation  and  fortunes  demand  notice  at 
the  period  before  us,  is  that  of  Tuscany ;  and  we 
have  now  rapidly  to  ibUow  the  train  of  events,  by 
which  a  smgle  despotism  overspread  the  &ir  fiuse 
of  that  provinee  :  the  cradle  of  Italian  poesy,  the 
stronghold  of  Italian  independence,  the  brilliant 
theatre  of  freedom,  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts, 
before  the  kindred  elements  of  political  and  intel- 
lectual greatness  were  buried  in  a  common  ruin, 
Gov.r>in,  nt  lu  tho  kst  clutpter,  we  have  observed  the  eztinc- 
^^th?!2.  tion  of  the  Florentine  republic ;  the  compositim 
IberepibUc.  of  a  balia  of  the  creatures  of  pope  Clement  Vlf. ; 
and  the  appointment  by  that  body  of  Alessaadro 
de'  Medici  to  an  absolute  and 


*  For  this  abstnust  of  the  ton  de  Savoie^  toI.  ii.  ad  p. 

Man  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  951 ;  besides  oecaaional  refer- 

I  have  fi)Uowed  Giucheaoiiy  ence  to  Denimu 
Hist*  Genealogiquede  la  Mai- 
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over  the  fallen  state,  ^vith  the  title  of  doge  or  duke.  CHAP. 
An  oligarchical  senate  of  forty-eight  persons^  and  ^J^^ 
a  lanffir  oouncil  of  the  'same  character,  all  the 

1510  loot 

members  of  which  were  nominated  for  life,  were 
at  the  same  time  created,  to  supply  the  vain  image 
of  conBtitutional  goTemment :  but  Alessandro  waa 
the  despot  of  Florence. 

The  imperial  pleasure  confirmed  his  authority ;  ^^f^j^ 
and  he  secured  his  power  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  a  tyrant,  oonsdous  of  the  detestation  of  his  ^ 
subjects.    He  maintained  a  large  body  of  foreign 
mercenaries ;  he  erected  a  citadel  in  Florence  to  ^  ^y^^n 
curb  the  disaffection  of  the  people ;  and  he  in- 
dulged himself  and  his  myrmidons  in  the  commis- 
sion, against  the  domestic  peace  of  iiamilies  and 
€bB  rights  of  the  ccmuttunity,  of  every  crime 
which  could  add  poignant  insult  to  the  usual 
evils  of  oppression.    His  intolerable  excesses  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  exil^  of  the  principal  fiuni- 
lies  of  Florence,  with  whom  the  other  stales  of 
Italy  were  now  filled ;  and  many  even  of  those 
men,  who  had  basely  laboured  to  elevate  his  house 
upon  the  ruins  of  tl»eir  country's  liber^,  found  it 
impossible  to  exist  under  the  tyranny  which  was 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.    An  ineffectual  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  anperor,  tffter  the  death  of 
Clement  VIL,*  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 

*  One  of  the  lait  lets  of  Medici,  into  the  royal  family 
CloMent  VII.  seemed  to  eon*  "  of  France ;  a  degradation  hy 


the  grandeur  of  his  which  Francb  I.  strove  to  pur- 

houie.  This  was  the  marriage^  diase  the  friendship  of  the 

in  153d,  of  his  youthful  reiative,  pope.    Catherine,  destined  to 

the  too  fiunoua  Catherine  de*  give  hirth  to  three  of  the  worst 

VOI^  U.  K  e 
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CHAP,  protection  from  his  unworthy  aod  odious  creature. 
Besktea  Filqfipo  Strosn,  the  tepfiB^^ 


y*;^  ancient  family,  and  the  moat  wealthy  private  indi- 
vidual iu  Europe,  the  Ridolfi,  the  Salviati  and 
otlimr-iuuDies  onoe  among  the  most  illu£^doi» 
in  tlw  Flcnentine  repuUic,— joined  in  this  lemon- 
strance ;  and  even  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Me- 
dici united  his  exertions  against  his  iniamous 
oouain.  But  Alessandro  succeeded  in  ranoviog 
the  cardinal  by  poison :  and  when  Charles  V.  ad- 
mitted the  duke  and  his  enemies  to  a  public  hear- 
iog  at  Naples  in  1536>  be  wap  induoed  by  bis 
'  htftred  of  the  republican  cause,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  paiUality  of  the  Florentines  towards  Fiance, 
iiol  only  to  confirm  his  protection  to  Alessaodio, 
bttt  to  fulfil  the  promise  wbidi  he  had  fonnerly 
given  to  Clement  VII.,  by  bestowing  on  liim  the 
hand  of  his  natural  daughter. 

By  .otmduct  of  the  tmpemc,  the  Fhirenlnies 
lost  all  tiepe  of  ddivenmce  firom  their  execrable 
tyrant ;  but  an  act  of  private  treachery  procured 
for  them  that  relief^  which  was  denied  by  the 
justice  or  eoouniseratiitti  of  ike  arbiter  of  baly. 
Loreniiiuo  de'  Medici,  the  representative  of  the 
odHateiai  branch  of  that  family,  (which  descended 

sovereigns  of  France,  and  to  marriage  to  cement  the  itiiqgdi 

prove  herself  the  scourge  of  of  his  family,  his  expectation 

that  unhappy  kingdom,  was  the  was  vain.    Catherine  detested 

daughter  of  Lorenzo  (son  of  alike  the  bastard  Alessandro 

the. .  last  Piero),  and  the  only  and  hia  coUatend  heirs ;  and 

surviving  legitimate  descendant  her  court  was  hmg  the  Idoua 

of  the  nrrrat  Cosmo.    But  if  of  machinations  agamst  thenu 
Clement  VJI.  hoped  by  this 
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from  the  brother  of  the  great  Cosmo)  a  young  CHAP, 
man  of  considerable  inteilectnal  acquiremeulSt  . 
Int  of  n^rtifi4i?fMW^  ffw>wMfj  wai  tii6  iMWfwn  iMmpft* 
mon  of  the  duke  and  the  minister  of  his  in&mous 
debaucheries.   Whatever  were  his  secret  motives, 
— wkelhnr,  as  lihe  imct  heir  of  AlesBaadiOi  he 
hoped  to  succeed  to  his  power,  or  was  really  sti- 
mulated bv  the  desire  of  immortaiizinn:  himself  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country, — he  resolved  to  as- 
fffliffiiHitff  the  duke.  % 
Under  pretence  of  havini^^  secured  for  hiai  an  Hisa»:iassi- 
assignation  with  a  ladj  ot  great  beauty,  a  married  cousin  Lo- 

WQinan  snd  a  near  rektire  at)m  own,  hehiduced  "^i^f 
Alessandro  to  quit  the  palace  one  night,  and  to 
repair  unattended  and  disguised  to  his  house. 
There^  in  a  private  and  remote  apartment,  he  left 
him,  apparently  fbr  Ae  purpose  of  esoovting  the 
lady  to  the  spot ;  but  while  the  duke,  who  had 
thrown  himself  on  a  couch,  was  unsuspiciously 
awaiting  his  return,  he  suddaoly  re-entered  the 
room  followed  by  an  assassin,  and  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  libertine  prince. 
The  wound  was  mortal,  bat  Alessandro  neverthe* 
less  made  a  desperate  struggle  with  Ids  murderer, 
until,  as  they  grappled  on  the  couch,  the  attendant 
of  Loremdiio  deUbeiately  completed  the  deed  of 
horror,  by  cutting  the  throat  of  the  duke.  The 
plan  of  Lorenzino  had  been  laid  with  such  secrecy 
and  ability,  that  the  murder  was  accomplished 
without  ahrm ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  dispatched 
his  victim  than,  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  he 
neither  attempted  to  proclaim  the  deatli  of  the 

£  e  2 
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CHAP,  tyrant,  aiid  to  raise  the  city  by  the  cry  of  liberty, 
nor  to  poness  bimself  of  the  vaout  gofvemmeat. 
He  precipitately  fled  ftom  the  city,  and  joined  the 
exiles  at  Venice;  and  before,  in  their  surprise, 
they,  could  take  effectual  measures  for  avaiiiug 
themselves  of  his  act,  the  opportunity  fiur  restor* 
ing  the  republic  was  lost. 

By  the  Florentine  exiles,  and  by  aU  the  lovers 
of  extinguished  fireedom  in  the  pemnsnlay  the 
assassination  of  the  tyrant  of  Florence  was  ap» 
plauded  iu  unmeasured  terms,  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  republican  virtue ;  and  Lorendno  do* 
Medici  himself  was  eulogised  and  sung  as  a  new 
Brutus,  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Some  modern 
writers  also  have  not  been  ashamed  to  hesitate 
between  praise  and  reprohatiim  of  this  deed*  But 
its  atrocious  perfidy  is  fitted  to  create  only  the 
sentiment  of  unmingled  abhorrence ;  and  the  ae- 
knovwledged  previous  depravHy  of  Lorencino  for* 
bids  OS  from  attributing  even  the  incentive  of  a 
mistaken  principle  of  duty  ,  to  the  corrupted  sen- 
sualist and  the  base  pander  of  another's  lusts. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  adbumledge 
or  more  improbable  in  itself,  than  the  compatibility 
of  political  virtue  with  personal  iniquity;  nor 
should  the  pure  cause  of  freedom  ever  be  sullied 
by  asfiipeiation  wittt  a  crime,  at  whiekeveTy  better 
feeling  of  our  nature  revolts.  * 

*  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  peror  and  the  successor  of 
reaped  the  merited  fruits  of  his  Alessandro,  and  haunted  by  die 
■hockinfT  trcacher}'.  Pursued  perpetual  fear  of  death,  he  con- 
by  the  reaentment  of  the  em-  tinued  hk  Sag ht  Sam  Italy 
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Except  in  her  delivemnce  from  his  personal  CHAP, 
excesses,  Florence  derived  no  advantage  from  .^^ii 
the  murder  of  tha  duke  Alessaiidro,  The  leeding 
members  of  the  oligafchical  senate,  among  whom 
the  historian  Guicciardini  had  acted  too  con&pi> 
cuous  a  part  for  his  own  fak  Dune,  were  conscious 
erf  having  provoked  the  hatred  of  thehr  fallow 
citizens,  and  dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  a 
popular  government.  They  conducted  themselves 
vrilh  great  ability ;  they  secured  the  dty  with  Oe 
siddiery  of  the  late  tjrrant,  before  they  permitted 
the  news  of  his  death  to  transpire;  and  they 
raised  to  the  supreme  power  the  youthful  Cosmb 
de'  Medici :  son  of  Oiovaimi,  the  celebrated  cap* 
tain  of  the  black  bands,  and,  after  Lorenzino, 
next  representative  of  the  collateral  branch  of  .  the 
sovereign  house. 

This  young  man  was  living  in  retirement  near  co«j»«de 
Florence ;  and  Guicciardini  and  his  party,  judging 
of  him  only  by  his  inexperience,  doubt^  not  that 
they  Aould  be  permitted  to  engross  all  the  powM 
of  government  in  his  name.  But  in  this  expec- 
tation they  were  bitterly  mistaken.  Cosmo  was 
no  sooner  installed  in  hte  new  dignity  than,  with 
equal  ambition  and  dissimulation  and  energy,  he 
determined  to  rule  without  them.   Uis  election 

Turkey,  and  afterwards  passed  ed  to  shroud  himself,  could 

into  France,  from  whence  he  save  him ;    and  after  eleven 

at  last  ventured  to  return  to  years  ol  harassing  exile,  he  was 

Venice.    But  neither  his  con-  finally  assassinated  at  Venice, 

ttant  watchfulness,  nor  the  ob-  by  order  of  the  grand-duke 

floirity  in  which  he  endeavour.  Cotmo  1. 
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wm  eoBfimed  by  tbo  emperor,  who  placed  gerri* 
eons  in  tbe  FloT6iitfaie  fortreseei  under  pwteuee 

of  supporting  him ;  ai^  when  the  exiles  made  a 
last  aad  generotta  efibrt  in  arms  to  recover  free- 
dom fbr  their  eamitfy,  with  the  aid  of  Fnncia  I., 

triutQjjh.^  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  imperial  forces 
^ortof  the  in  the  service  of  Cosmo,  and  the  greater  number 
n^k^l^  mf  thi»i  fen  into  liia  power.   They  npenenoed 

^^^^^^^  Umid  »  a 

wilhwai.  no  mercy;  all  who  were  most  illustrious  by  thdr 
*  personal  characters  and  the  names  which  they 
1538  borb,  were  consigned  to  the  rack  and  the  awoid 
of  the  executioner ;  and  FiHppo  Stroiri,  the  most 
distinguished  among  them,  whose  fate  was  longest 
in  suspence,  perished  the  last  of  these  victims  in 
the  cause  of  florentiiie  liberty^ 

The  first  cruel  triumph  of  Cosmo  was  over  his 
enemies ;  his  next,  a  worthy  consummation  of 
ingratitod^,  was  the  ekpulsion  of  his  firiends*  the 
artificers  of  Us  power.   He  dnmissed  thm  from 
all  offices  of  authority^  successively  to  terminate 
their  hvea  in  mortification  and  disgrace.  Having 
thus  reMoved  every  obstade  to  hb  solitnry  des- 
potism, Cosmo  devoted  the  long  residue  of  his 
life  to  the  extension  of  his  dominions.    He  never 
was  ablo'to  free  his  throne  from  the  diaias,  with 
•    which  Charles  V.  and  his  son  continued  to  encircle 
it;  for  it  was  by  foreign  protection  alone,  that  he 
maintained  his  usurpation  against  the  gnefial 
hatred  of  his  subjects  But  he  penevered  in  the 
objects  oi  his  base  ambition,  until  aU  Tuscany^ 
except  the  republic  of  Lucca  and  the  providoe  of 
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the  Spamsk  garrisons^  was  coofligned  to  his  chap. 
government.     His  most  important  acquisition  ^}^' 
was.  the  state  of  Sienaa.   For  the  reduction  of 


that  vepnUic,  after  its  iwolt  against  Spanish  op-  He'ac^T,. 

pression,  and  its  alliance  with  France,  Charles  V.  JJ?,";*^ 
was  principally  indebted  to  the  Kskilful  exertions 
of  the  dake»  and  the  army  which  he  created; 
though  Cosmo  never  himself  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  Charles  V.  however  retained 
the  possession  which  Cosmo  had  won ;  and  it  was. 
only  in  1557»  two  years  aft^  this  successful  and 
iniquitous  war,  that  Philip  II.  resicrned  to  his  de- 
pendant the  prize  of  Sienna* — The  annals  of  that  Faif  of  that 

fimcious-  and  turbulent  republic  offer,  perhaps,  republic, 
few  such  splendid  and  deeply  attractive  associa- 
tions, as  those  which  bind  our  interest  and  sym- 
padiy  to  the  fortunes  of  Florence ;  but  the  htst 
struggle  of  Sienna,  a  struggle  of  hopeless  and 
desperate  heroism  against  foreign  oppressors,  at 
least  merits  an  honorable  record,  and  ennobles 
the  last  days  of  her  commonwealth. 

Cosmo  I.  had  hitherto  reiprned  under  no  other  co«moi., 

crcafeii 

character,  than  the  ambiguous  one  oi  chief  or  grand-dnke 
prince  of  die  Ftoientine  state.  But  twelve  years  "^^i^^* 
after  his  acquisition  of  Sienna,  he  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  pope  Pius  V.  to  bestow  on  him  the 
title  of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  His  right  to  this 
MW  dignity  was,  however,  for  some  time  contested 
by  the  other  Italian  princes ;  and  it  was  only  in 
1675,  that  an  imperial  investiture  to  the  same 
efect,  granted  to  his  son  by  Maximilian  IL,  se- 
cured the  universal  recognition  of  the  McdicL 
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CHAP,  among  the  soveragn  houses  of  Europe.  The 

^^^J^^  reign  of  Cosmo  had  been  sullied  by  numerous  acts 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  ingratitude^  and  perfidy, 

i69o-i<ioo  ^iiieh  were  poorly  idieved  by  his  passionate 

for  literature  and  art.  There  is  sometimes  retri- 
bution  on  earth,  even  for  successful  crime:  a 
feaifol  domestic  tragedy  embittered  the  hitter 
years  of  Cosmo^  and  thickened  the  gloom  at  that 
self-bereavement,  in  which  he  had  left  himself,  by 
qpuming  his  early  fnends  and  supporters  irom  iiis 
side.  Two  of  Ids  sons  perished  under  cucun- 
stances  of  such  mystery  and  shame,  that  their 
fate  was  sedulously  enveloped  in  an  obscurity, 
which  the  public  eye  never  entirely  penetrated. 
But  it  was  believed  that  one  of  them,  don  Giovamii» 
fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  and  that  the  mise- 
rable £Either  sternly  revenged  his  death  by  plung- 
ing his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  guilty  fratrieide^ 
don  Garcias; — even  in  the  arms  of  his  other 
parent,  Eleonora  di  Toledo,  who  sank  into  her 
grave  under  this  accumuhitioii  of  horrors. 

HitMw,  um>  On  the  death  of  Cosmo  I.,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Francesco :  a  prince  who,  with- 
1575  out  his  talents,  inherited  his  parfidious  cmel^, 
and  was  the  skve  of  lioentioiis  pasrions,  to  wfaidb 
he  had  himself  been  a  stranger.  The  discovery, 
in  1578,  of  a  last  conspiracy  of  the  partigans  of 
liberty  at  Florence*  to  overthrow  an  usnrpatioD 

which  no  lapse  of  time  could  legalize,  gave  occa- 
sion to  display  all  the  merciless  spirit  of  the  grand- 
duke.  A  great  number  of  persons  were  executed ; 
nor  was  the  appetite  of  Francesco  for  blood  thus 
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satiated.  Against  the  distinguished  exiles  who,  CHAP, 
having  in  1537  escaped  the  fate  of  Filippo  Stro^ui 
and  Us  assodates,  still  snrriTed^  and  to  wbom 
Catherine  de^  Medici  had  fpyen  leftige  at  the 
French  courts  the  grand-duke  employed  a  regular 
system  of  extermination.  He  took  the  most  ex-  hu  ttro. 
pert  Italian  afwaiwinB  into  his  pay,  and  sent  them  ^"^"^ 
to  his  ambassador  at  Paris.  To  aid  the  work  of 
the  dagger,  he  supplied  that  agent  of  murder  with 
snbtle  poisons^  of  whieh,  under  pretence  of  mak* 
ing  chemical  experiments,  Cosmo  I.  had  estab- 
lished a  manufacture  in  liis  palace ;  and  he  set  a 
price  of  four  thousand  dacats  upm  the  head  of 
eaeh  of  the  enemies  of  his  honse.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  wretched  exiles,  discovering  their  danger 
by  the  assassination  of  the  first  victim  of  this  in- 
fernal plot»  dispersed  from  Paris  and  endeaYonred 
to  bury  themselves  in  remote  provinces  of  France 
and  other  countries.  The  emissaries  of  the  grand 
dnke>  rendered  inde&dgable  by  avarice,  were  sne- 
cessAil  in  dogging  thehr  flight;  and  permitted 
them  neither  escape  nor  repose  until  the  last  of 
them  had  passed  from  a  violent  death  into  the 
quiet  of  the  grave. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  importance  in  the  j^^j^^  p. 
reign  of  Francesco  was  his  marriage  with  Bianca  JJ^"?.^^^ 
Capdlo,  celehroted  for  her  adopticm  by  the  repnb* 
lie  of  Venice.   The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  p**"^" 
romance ;  but  a  romance  rounded  with  a  tale  of  ^'^'^^ 
nmrder.  The  dancer  of  a  nobleman  of 


she  had  inspired  a  young  Flofentine  with  an  ^^"^^^^^ 
ardent  attachment  which,  imagining  him  to  be  a 
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CHAP,  mm  of  birih,  die  had  snffbred  hendf  to  reCiiiii. 

On  discovering  his  humble  station,  she  implored 
TT^cAVT   him  not  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  coiaiiiLon 
fortunes  by  pershting  in  hte  suit.  Bot  she  could 
not  refuse  him  a  last  adieu  and  a  nocturnal  assig- 
nation ;  and  on  attempting  to  regain  her  father  a 
pakooi  she  found  the  gates  abeady  dosed.  The 
lliBt  fanpradence  led  to  a  greater;  she  threw  hm** 
self  into  a  gondola  witli  her  lover,  accompanied 
him  to  Florence,  and  there  manned  him.  Thence- 
forth  she  lived  in  obscurity,  until  the  duke  Fran- 
cesco saw  her  by  chance,  was  inflamed  witli  a 
violent  passion  by  her  beauty,  and  made  his  in- 
tention to  reconeiie  her  with  her  tuaUf  the  jm- 
text  of  frequent  visits.    Her  husband  was  invited 
to  court,  loaded  with  advancement, — and  assassi* 
nated.   The  grand-duke  then  shurtiy.  became  n 
widower.   He  retained  Bianca  in  Ms  pskce,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  Venice  to  demand  her  hand ; 
and  the  senate,  desirous  to  honor  the  future 
grand-duchess  with  a  fitting  prepsration  for  a 
throne,  adopted  her  by  the  title  of  "  daui^hter  of 
the  Venetian  repubUo."   Her  marriage  with  the 
grand-duke  was  then  concluded ;  but  not  without 
tihe  tMent  opfmition  of  his  brotiier,  the  cardinal 
Ferdinando.    After  some  years,  however,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  cardinal,  at  the  unworthy  alliance 
p.r  ,.ruui   of  Ug  bouse  with  the  dissohits  child  of  a  Vene- 


^ /pof-tian  noble,  appeared  to  have  subsided;  he  was 

son  en  by  Ins  '       i  i  » 

^^r^er,  the  rcconciled  with  the  ducal  pair  and  invited  them 
^T^fi9*^  toabanquet;  but  it  wasonfy  toadministor  poison 
^^^^    to  them  both. 
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Ferdinando  de'  Medici^  on  succeeding  to  the  CHAP 
&mni,  whioh  he  hud  ooaspmnA  hy  treichery 
and  tnMcUB,  abjured  hk  pmltly  vtmn  ttot  he 

might  be  at  liberty  to  marry.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  personal  depravity^  he  was  not  withom  ^aui  auke' 
emiiint  taleiits  for  gomrnai^  Heattidiiously 

promoted  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise 
among  his  subjects;  he  aspired  to  deliver 
hb  throae  of  Tuscany  ftmi  a  long  end  opprasive 
dependance  on  the  Spanish  monarchy.  With  this 
view,  he  concluded  and  maintained  a  close  alliance 
with  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but,  after  the  treaty 
with  Ssvoy  by  whioh  that  noiumh,  at  the  open* 
ing  of  the  new  century,  excluded  himself  from 
ccmimumcation  with  Italy,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tii8B«ny  neoanarily  fell  again  under  the  Spanish 
yoke,  from  which  he  had  laboured  to  extricate 
his  dominions. 

Though  one  state  of  Tuscany  coatuiiied,  duting 
die  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  eu^joy  the 
forms  of  a  free  constitution,  such  was  the  insig- 
niticance  in  which  its  fortunes  were  plunged  that, 
ift  the  amiab  of  the  times,  we  are  soareely  reininded 

of  its  existence.  The  solitary  republic  of  Lucca 
founded  the  best  hope  of  escape  irom  utter  sub- 
jagmtkm  in  an  obscurity  from  which  she  <Hily  oncse 
eoKarged.  For  shelter  agaii»t  the  secret  maiehi- 
nations  and  open  assaults  of  Cosmo  I.,  her  rulers, 
finlntig  their  weeknteSj  had  reeooiee  to  intrigues 
in  the  itnpefial  conncib,  and  snceeeded  by  enor- 
mous bribes  to  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.  in  ob- 
taining the  protection  of  that  monarch^  From 
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CHAP«  tMm  epoch  a  few  anintflrasliiig  domestic  ooovul- 
ix^^  ekms  alone  varied  her  eonditkm*   In  the  struggla 

between  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  fac- 
tions in  her  councils,  the  former  finally  prevailed, 
and  in  1556  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  hiw  (catted 
the  Legge  Martiniana^  from  its  author,  the  gon&- 
m<  wibe  ^"W^"^  Martino  Bernardino),  which  indirectly  but 
^?mpttb!^  secnrdy  restricted  eligibility  for  all  offices  of  state 
^        widiin  narrow  limits,  and  thns  establishedat Lucci|» 
as  the  closing  of  the  great  council  had  anciently 
at  Venice^  a  sovereign  and  hereditary  oligarchy.  * 
In  the  condition  of  Italy  under  a  number  of 
petty  despotisms,  an  oligarchical  government  was 
perhaps  the  only  form,  under  which  a  republic 
eould  still  preserve  its  existence.   The  fierce  in- 
dependence of  a  dmiocracy  conM  iD  analgaimite 
with  the  mingled  pride  and  servility  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  peninsula^  who  were  themselyes  little  move 
than  the  daves  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Of  the 
only  three  republics  of  the  middle  ages  which 
were  still  permitted  to  survive,  Venice  needed  no 
change  to  assimilate  her  mockery  of  a  free  cosh 
stitution  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  the  new 
institutions  of  Lucca  were  a  milder  conformity 
^^^^  with  a  similflr  system ;  and  even  the  stonny  oc»- 
monweslth  of  Genoa  had  already  snbsided  mlo 
obedience  to  an  orgaui^d  and  sovereign  aris- 

*  BomidoSil^Slor.Fior.  wlM  ae^  Bagnocb  Gattwi, 

b.      II.  14S,  and  Sdpioiie  Star,  del  Gmi  Ducalo  drTot- 

AmmiratxH  Ittor.  Fior.  b.  xxxi.  cana,  from  iu  oommeiiceiiienl 

p.  420  :^passitD,  to  die  close  Co  rii  iv.  p.  57. 
of  both  these  woiiw ;  after 
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tocraqr.  When  Andres  Doria  restored  the  poli-  CHAK 

tical  existence  of  his  republic,  he  laboured,  doubt-  IX 
leas  with  the  zeai  and  discretion  of  true  patriotism,  g^no* 
to  estabUah,  in  concert  with  his  friends^  the  best  ^/^^^^ 
oonstitiition  of  whidi  the  times  were  susceptible.  <»ieMita. 

tion^  promo- 

To  prevent  the  revival  of  those  feuds,  which  had  j^^^f^^ 
inflicted  such  cruel  wounds  upon  the  puUic 
liappiness^  the  very  names  of  the  Adomi  and 
Fregosi  were  suppressed,  and  those  femilies  were 
incorporated  into  others.  With  similar  views,  the 
laws  were  repealed  which  excluded  the  old  nobility 
from  offices  of  magistracy ;  and  a  carious  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  to  admit  all  the  families  of  any 
consideration  in  Genoa,  with  equal  rights  within 
the  same  drole  of  aristocracy. 

It  had  always  been  customary  for  the  powerful 
Genoese  liouscs  to  augment  their  strength  by 
adopting  inferior  femilies,  who  assumed  their 
names  and  arms,  and  in  return  for  protection, 
«Eigaged  in  all  their  quarrels.  This  ancient  prac- 
tioe,  the  nurse  of  fection,  was  now  rendered  con- 
ducive to  a  better  object.  Twenty-eight  houses, 
or  albergM  as  they  were  termed,  were  named,  in 
one  olr  other  of  which  all  citizens  of  substance 
and  of  ancient  republican  descent  were  admitted 
without  distinction  of  parties :  care  being  taken 
to  mingle  GueUs  and  Ghibelins,  nobles  and  ple- 
betsns,  partissaas  of  the  Adomi  and  adherents  of 
the  Fregosi,  in  every  albergo.  Thus  was  created 
a  sovereign  aristocracy,  which  formally  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman  every  landed  proprietor 
m  the  maritinie  territory  of  Liguria,  and  every 
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CHAP,  dtixm  of  Gmoa»  wlio  could  pioTO  tte  purity  id 

his  republican  ancestry^  and  was  in  a  oondition  Id 
GENOA,   contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.   In  this 

1UO-160O  ^^^^  hmdtitary  righ^  was  voitod  exolu- 
sivefy  the  govemmeot  of  the  repubKe ;  and  every 
gentleman  took  his  scat  by  rotation  in  the  grand 
council  oi  ibur  buudred,  which  was  renewed  an- 
nually. The  grand  oouuoU  deeled  a  s^ulie  ^  a 
bundled  meaibeis,  also  for  one  year ;  and  a  new 
doge  and  signiory  of  eight  were  similarly  chosen 
every  two  yeans,  with  oth«r  magistcaleft* 

This  constitution  of  1588,  whidi,  ai  the  momeot 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  was 
threatened  with  diatolutioii,  fined  its  iodependeBee 
and  gave  a  great  numbar  of  citiaeaa  a  shaie  in 
the  govenmieut,  was  at  lirst  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy.  It  covered  ancient  disaeusiooa  with 
oblivioQ,  and  for  nearly  tweftty  yem  gev^.  utt^ 
interrupted  repose  to  Genoa.    But  in  the  process 

popuur  dii.  oi  time»  new  causes  of  dis^tisiaction  arose.  Tlie 
lower  people,,  found  theni^elvea  exdudnl  ttom  aA 
share  in  the  national  representatioii,  and  deained 
again  to  exchange  their  subjection  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, for  the  old  popular  ayatem,  even  withail  its 
attmdant  convulsions  and  anarehy.    Nor  wave 

there  wanting  some  restless  and  turbulent  spirits, 
to  whom  the  dependence  of  the  republic  upon 
the  emperor,  and  the  great  influenee  of  Dorin  end 

Us  family,  were  galling  and  obnoxious.  The 
talents  and  virtues  Qi  Attdrea  himself  commanded 
admiration  and  love;  his  tried  disintereifcediieH 
and  generous  devotion  to  hh  eountry's  rights  weve 
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$li  Btuipkwtk.  Birt  as  li0  ndvancod  in  yeafs,  qhap. 

Tiis  domestic  affections  fondly  centered  in  a  grand-  ^ 
nephew^  Giaimettiiio  Doria^  whom  he  designed  nr^A. 
fm  hia  hdr^  .imd  mde  it  his  paasioii  to  indulge  ^^^^^ 
nd  aggnmdiae.    As  Andrat's  infinnities  en- 
creased,  he  entrusted  Giannettiuo  with  the  com- 
mand of  his  gallies  in  th«  imparial  service,  sad 
suffered  him  gradually  to  assmne  that  ascendancy 

in  the  couucilb  of  the  state,  vvliich  he  had  hiiiiself 
detiorvedly  eigoyed.  He  was  uncon^icious  how 
little  his  grand-nephew's  character  resembled  his 
owli;  but  the  Genoese  observed  with  gloomy 
foreboiiings  the  ambition  and  arrogance  of  that 
youog  maa;  and  the  aiistocmcy,  in  particular, 
were  stung  by  his  overbearing  insolence  and  dan- 
gerous pretensions. 

While  encreasing  jealousy  and  suspicion  were  congpiruy 
xspkling  in  the  puhUc  mind,  a  young  nobleman, 
wlio,  under  many  qunlities  which  secured  the 
popular  esteem,  concealed  an  audacious  and  inor- 
dinale  ambition,  was  eneoun^ged  by  the  discontent 
ot  the  people  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy^  of  the  Doria^  and  of  the  Spanish 
Mithority  over  the  republic.  This  was  the  famous 
Giovanin  Ludovico  de'  Fieschi,  count  of  Lavagna. 
Inheriting  the  ancient  enmity  of  his  noble  house 
towards  that  oi  Doria^,  he  was  particularly  wounded 
in  his  {Hride  by  the  presumption  of  Giannettino^ 
in  endeavouring  to  con^  ert  his  great-uncle*s  in- 
fluence into  an  hereditary  dignity  ;  and  he 
llmiglit  Ihe  first  rank  in  the  state  not  anolgect 
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CHAP,  of  too  difficull  attainmeiit  for  his  own  iMnstriooi 

birth  and  daring  aspirations.  Assuring  himself 
oimM.  secretly  of  the  future  support  of  France,  of  the 
^^"^  pope,  Paul  IIL,  and  of  hk  son  the  duke  of  Paniia» 
against  the  imperial  vengeance,  ho  induced  many 
citizens  of  the  old  popular  party  to  embrace  and 
second  his  design. 

The  immediate  and  sanguinary  purpose  of  this 
desperate  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  the  Doria 
and  to  seize  the  city ;  and  Fiesco,  under  pretence 
of  fitting  out  some  gallies,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  pope,  to  cruize  at  his  own  cost  against 
the  Turkish  inhdels,  introduced  a  body  of  his 
retainers  and  of  hired  sc^diery  within  the  walls. 
Privately  assembling  this  armed  force  with  the 
band  of  conspirators  in  his  palace,  he  invited  all 
the  citizens,  whom  he  considered  most  disaSccted 
to  the  government,  to  an  evening  oatertainment 

When  his  company  had  entered  and  the  doors 
were  closed  and  guarded,  he  then  communicated 
his  project  to  the  astonished  assembly ;  and  set- 
ting before  them  in  a  passionate  harangue  the 
danger  in  which  the  republic  stood  from  the 
power  of  the  Doria  and  the  protection  accorded 
to  them  by  the  emperor,  he  demanded  for  his 
undertaking  a  co-operation,  which  none  of  his 
guests,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  his  armed 
retainers,  dared  to  refilse.  Those  anmig  them 
who  disapproved  of  the  enterprise,  were  yet  con- 
strained to  engage  in  it ;  and  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Fiesoo  sallied  at  their  head  into  the  slumberii^ 
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city.    With  one  detachment^  he  himself  under-  CHAP» 
took  the  attack  of  the  harbour^  in  which  I>oria'9 
galUes  lay  dismantled ;  while  his  brothers  and  cehoa. 
other  leaders  were  entrusted  with  the  seizure  of  ^^^^ 
the  diffieieiit  gates  and  strongholds  of  the  city* 
In  a  short  time  eirery  assault  had  succeeded ;  all 
Genoa  was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar ;  and  at 
the  cry  of  "  Fiesco  and  liberty  1"  many  of  the 
populace,  to  whom  the  leader  and  his  cause  were 
alike  dear,  rose  in  arms  and  joined  the  insurgents. 
The  palace  of  the  Doria  was  without  the  walls ; 
but  Giaoaettino,  roused  by  the  tumult^  hastened 
to  the  city^  and  met  his  death  at  one  of  the  gates, 
which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors.  The  aged  Andrea,  then  finding  that  all 
was  lost,  took  horse,  infirm  as  he  wasj  and  sought 
safety  by  flight  into  the  country- 

Tlie  triumph  of  Fiesco  now  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  consummation;  but  he  wias  already 
beyond  its  enjoyment  Even  at  the  moment 
when  all  opposition  had  ceased,  and  he  prepared 
to  ^uit  the  harbour  and  to  rejoin  his  victprtous 
companions  in  the  city,  a  plank,  on  which  he  was 
hastily  passing  from  the  shore  to  a  galley,  over- 
turned and  precipitated  him  in  his  heavy  armour 
into  the  sea:— to  rise  no  more.   When  his  fate  rendere.i 

tbortive  bj 

was  known,  hn  followers  immediately  lost  cou-  thedjAof 
rage;  and  instead  of  taking  possession  of  the 
palace  of  government  as  conquerors,  they  b^an 
to  treat  for  mercy  with  the  few  assembled  sena- 
tors.   An  amnesty  was  granted  to  them;  the 

VOL.  11.  F  f 
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CHAP.  FiescM  withdrew  from  the  city  ;  aond  befinre 

morning,  tranquillity  reigned  again  in  Genoa. 
omcM.  The  old  Doria,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  re-entered 
the  capital  amidst  the  joyM  acdamatiomt  of  the 
citizens ;  and  if  he  could  forget  the  tragical  death 
of  his  beloved  nephew  and  the  ebullition  of  fac> 
tiouB  ingiatitude,  no  &rther  calamity  shaded  the 
residue  of  a  life,  which  was  prolonged  to-  the  age 
of  ninety-four ;  and  for  above  thirteen  years  after 
this  sditary  and  brief  interruption  in  his  fortu- 
nate and  glorious  career. 

After  tlio  death  of  tliis  illustrious  patriot  in 
1560,  Genoa  was  troubled  both  by  foreign  disss* 
ten  and  intestine  dissensions.  In  16M,  Corsica 
revolted  ftom  her  yoke ;  and  it  was  not  without 
a  dangerous  struggle  of  four  years,  that  that 
valuable  dependency  was  again  secured  to  the 
republic.  During  tids  crisis,  too,  in  1500,  the 
isle  of  Scio,  which  the  (ieiioese  family  of  Giusti- 
niani  held  of  their  country  as  a  kind  of  fief,  was 
'  conquered  by  the  Turks.  But  such  reveises  a& 
fected  the  happiness  of  Genoa  less  than  the  pro- 
gress of  discord  within  her  walls,  both  in  the 
councils  of  the  aristocracy,  and  between  that 
order  and  the  dependant  people.  The  latter  had 
an  eternal  source  of  discontent  in  their  exclusion 
from  political  rights :  the  fonner  werQ»eplit  into 
ihctions  by  the  jealousy  between  the  ancient  nobi* 
lity  and  their  new  associates  in  the  aristocracy, 
whose  rights  were  ill  defined.  The  quarrel  of  the 
privileged  ordeiB  rose  to  such  a  height  that,  at 
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longth^  the  nudiatioii  of  the  pope>  tlie  emiMtor,  jOHAP. 

and  the  king  of  Spain  was  accepted,  as  the  only 

mode  of  averting  a  civil  war^  uirmt 

By  Ae  ari>Hratipii  at  these  powers^  the  eomtir 
tution  of  Genoa  was  once  more  modified.  The  iLt^GeuoMe 
new  nobles  were  placed  on  an  exact  equality  with  ^1070 
the  old  ia  the  soveieign  aristocnracy;  the  mstittt- 
tion  of  the  alberghi  was  suppressed ;  mnA  enry 
family  resumed  its  original  name.  But  the  inte- 
rests of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  sacri- 
fleed ;  and  the  eonsoUdation  of  en  hereditary  an*- 
tocracy  finally  confirmed  the  limitation  of  all 
political  rights  within  the  pale  of  that  order. 
The  etarength  of  olda8«>eiBtioii8  andmaoaeni^  the 
fofce  of  jmUic  optnion,  and  the  long  hlibits  of  a 
democracy,  had  still  however  some  effect  upon 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  it  was  provided  that 
tea  new  citicens  might  annnaDy  be  admitted  into 

the  noble  and  privileged  body.  The  persons  who  • 
received  such  prerogatives  and  honors  ceased, 
indeed,  thenceforth  to  beh»g  to  die  people:  Oey 
shared  the  interests  and  adopted  the  fecUngs  of 
the  order  into  which  they  were  received.  But, 
as  some  of  the  old  aristocratkal  fiMnilies  became 
exthust,  and  others  dwindled  m  nmnbers;  this 
practice  of  recruiting  from  tlie  popular  ranks 
alone  prevented  the  Genoese  oligardiy  firom  be- 
coming as  narrow,  eooehisive,  and  oppressive,  as 
that  of  Venice  itself.  * 

*  Filippo  Casoni,  Annali  di  tinuator  of  Guicciardini,  ad 

Genova,  vols,  ii— iv.  ad  p.  70.  annos  —but  particularly  b.  vi. 

See  also,  passiin,  Storia  di  Gio-  pp. 

van  Battista  Adriani,  the  con-  ofFiesco. 
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QHAP*  .   The  gomnmimt  <tf  Veake^  that  Stem  and 

^J^^  posing  edifice  of  antiquity,  seemed  meanwhile  to 
^jn^ia^  have  suffered  ao  dilapidation  irom  the  shock  of 
eeDtmiai.  Fiiowiiiiig  OTer  the  gay  and  qpl^ohdid 
bosom  of  the  Adriatic,  it  stood  like  a  feudal 
^Mi,aM'd  donjon ;  its  massive  grandeur  deepened  in  gloom, 
trjj^.'iiiity  not  impaired,  by  the  ravages  of  time ;  its  form 
of  thesute.  ^jj^^  imdiaiiged  and  tmebangeable.   But  if  this 
fabric  of  real  despotism,  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  pretended  security  of  repubhcan  freedon^ 
was  not  eren-  menaced  by  domestic  assanlis^  its 
outworks  were  no  longer  proof  against  foragil 
hostility.    No  decay  of  the  Venetian  power  was 
indeed  perceptible  in  the  sevmty  and  oppeession 
■of  the  oligarchy  towards  its  own  subjects;  and 
the  whole  of  the  period  before  us  was  undistin- 
,  guished  by  the  slightest  vicissitude  in  the  internal 
Decajof    goTenuoent  and  affiiirs  of  thc  statc.  But  before  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  the  progress  of  maritime  dis- 
covery had  diverted  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
which  Venice  had  once  engrossed,  into  other  chaa- 
■eb;  the  cradults  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity 
were  dried  up ;  and  long  wars  had  aggravated  her 
losses  and  consumed  her  treasures*   Her  senate 
served  bj   wiscly  labooTOd  to  vcil  tho  hopcIeBs  exhaustioii  of 
her  resources,  and  the  decline  of  her  strength, 
under  the  guise  of  moderation  and  neutrality 
and  their  efforts  were  so  successful  in  conceaUng 
the  weakness  and  languor  of  her  fidlen  condition, 
that  Venice  may  be  said  to  have  preserved  the 
reputation  of  her  ancient  grandeur  in  Christian 
Europe,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  real 
extinction. 
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But  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  republic  CHAP, 
were  exposed  to  attacks  from  a  quarter,  in  which  yj^^ 
aniienftiiiqiieBadiiBhad  1^  is^i^ 
weakness'  was  more  palpaUf  esdnbted.  The 
Ottoman  power  had  not  yet  passed  its  z^ith; 
the  eastern  dependencies  of  Venice  were  temptlDg 
spoib  for  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  ' the  sul- 
tans ;  and  twice,  during  the  last  seventy  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  republic  forcibly 
dragged  from  the  repose  and  obliviom,  in  wldch 
the  senate  studiously  enveloped  her,  to  suffer  an 
nnequal  cdlision  with  the  gigantic  masses  and 
fbrions  energy  of  the  Turkish  power.   Two  nn-    ^^^^^  ^ 
fbitmwte  and  cruel  wars  with  the  Porte  Imke  this 


the  long  intervals  of  her  monotonous  tranquillity ; 
and  these  are,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  centuiy, 
die  only  oecurrences  in  Venetian  history  to  require 

our  brief  notice. 

Into  the  first  of  these  contests,  Venice  was  Thefintof 
forced  in  1M7,  during  the  sisandahms  alUanc^of  ' 
Frands  I.  with  Solyman  the  Magniflomt  against 
the  imperial  power.    The  French  monarch  vainly 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  repubUo  to  coitfedch 
rale  wttb  Um  and  with  the  infldek ;  the  stiHan 
was  determined  to  oblige  her  at  all  hazards  to  » 
abandon  her  posture  of  neutrality ;  and  his  inju- 
rious and  hostile  proceedings,  instead  of  terrifying 
her  into  making  common  cause  with  him,  natu- 
rally drove  her  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  impeiild  party.^  After  some  accidental  aflBrays 
at  sea  had  widtteea  the  mptnre  into  an  open  war, 
a  large  Turkish  armament  was  directed  against 
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CHAP.  CqxSu,  mi.  hoiariUjr  devai»tated  tfaat  island,  but 
wMwiil  attempting  its  ToimtlkMiL    Tte  nml 
forces  of  Venice,  which  Were  inferior  in  numbers 
tQ  those  of  Solyman,  could  not  prevent  this  dis- 
1588  aiMr;  bill,  ift  th^followiiiif  yei^«mibi^ 

wai  signed  belweai  the  oqperor^  the  pope,  and 
the  Venetians,  against  their  conunon  and  infidei 
Wnim^  Thia  oonfederaoy  anght  have  auffioed 
to  diMtise  tlie  amhitiovs  spirit  of  Ae  Tmka ;  hot 
Charles  V.,  who  had  concluded  a  truce  with 
France,  was  now  solicitous  only  to  leave  the  bur- 
thms  of  tfaa  war  ypon  Venice,  to  use  her.TeBoiii€ea 
and  husband  his  own,  and  to  obtain  better  terms 
for  himself  through  her  sacrifices*  Doria,  his 
a(bttiral>  was  lasfenuied  finimi  aU  vigi»Ms  a 
a&d  teding  thefar  eohNiieB  wiested  firmn  theaoi  in 
successive  campaigns,  while  the  gailies  of  their 
imperial  ally  were  either  altogether  withheld  fro» 
joning  thciilr  fleet,  or  peraUtted  to  nudEa  onljr  a 
few  vain  demonstrations,^  the  Venetians  at  lengtli 
resolved  no  longer  to  support  a  struggle,  the 
whde  weight  of  which  Mi  bopeienlgr  om  them- 
selves.  They  sought  and  obtaintd  a  separate 
ttf^aiS*  peace,  by  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victorioua 
Tttxka  the  islands  of  PalBiae»  Cesina,  Nio,  Stan- 
paliat  and  Pmainthe  Aichipehgo,  aadtheatrong 
towns  of  Napoli  and  Malvagia,  which  the  repubUc 
had  still  possessed  in  the  Morea. 
TkvMOMd.  By  the  cessation  of  tteToildahpfojeelaagaiaBt 
t  yet  more  ^j^^  colouics  of  Vcuice,  just  thirty  years  of  pro- 
found peace  were  permitted  to  the  republip^  be- 
tween the  oondmion  of  tUi  uafeitiinate  war» 
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and  the  second  aad.  yet  more  ruinous  «truggla»  CHAlL 
But  at  lengtii  the  aiiltaB  Selim  IL,  after  making 
immense  preparations  in  his  arsenals,  oficred  the 
senate  the  insulting  alternative  of  eacouatering 
the  TemOM  mi(^t  of  his  arpii8>  Or  of  imrreiidas 
ing  to  his  sceptre  the  island  of  Cyprus^  where  he 
pretended  that  an  asylum  was  afforded  to  the, 
corsairs  who  plundered  im  subjects.  The 
public,  stricken  as  she  was  with  mortal  iangruoi!^ 
could  only  return  one  answer  to  the  insolent 
demandj,  which  would  rob  her  of  her  fairest  pos- 
session;  and  a  furious  war  immediately  com- 
menced.  A  Turkish  army,  exceeding  fifty  thou-  1570 
sand  men  at  the  lowest  computation,  was  promptly 
disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  for- 
midable train  of  artillery ;  while  ime  hundred  and 
fifty  gallies  protected  and  aided  the  operations  c£ 
this  numerous  force. 

The  Venetian  troops  .in  Cyprus  had  numbered 
only  three  thousand  men,  and  even  this  inadequate 
garrison  was  now  thinned  by  disease :  the  native  ^•^'^ 
militia  wa^  oentemptibie,  the  peasantry  were  ill 
affbetad,  and  the  island  contained  only  two  for- 
tresses. Yet  the  sieges  of  both  these  places,  of 
the  capitalJNicosia  and  of  Famagosta#  weire  signa- 
liaed  hf  two  of  the  finest  defences  on  record. 
The  whole  relation,  indeed,  of  this  war  of  Cyprus 
ia  full  of  ihal  intense  interest,  which  the  unshrink- 
ing heroism  of  inferior  stuengA,  the  despair  and 
the  unhappy  lEite  of  the  brave,  can  never  cease  to 
command.  But  the  numerous  details  of  the  strug- 
gle would  carry  us  beyond  our  limited  and  I  pro* 
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CHAP,  ceed  at  once  to  the  results  The  whole  ifiland  was 
^J^H^  overrun  and  Nicosia  reduced  in  tiie  int  cuat 
niiriiii  P^'^"  *  Famagosta  yielded  to  exhaustion  and 
famine  in  the  following  year,  after  thousands  of 
the  infidcb  had  fallen  in  sanguinary  andiinelbciaal 
annudta  beim  the  opm  breaches  of  tiie  iiiaoe. 
Its  capitulation  completed  the  conquest  of  Cyprus 
hy  the  Turks,  and  was  immediately  violated  by 
the  inhuman  torture  and  murder  of  Marc*  Antonio 
Bragadino,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who  had 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  its  defence. 

When  the  Turks  disembarked  their  formidable 
array  in  Cyprus,  the  Venetians  by  extraordinary 
efforts  had  fitted  out  a  naval  armament  of  near  a 
hundred  gallies  .and  great  vessels  fosoe  nol 
uimorthy  of  the  prouder  days  of  their,  republic. 
But  even  this  fleet  was  far  outnumbered  by  that 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  senate  dared  not  provoke 
the  risk  of  an  encounter.  All  their  atteitfpts  to 
assist  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  most  precious 
colony  had  therefore  been  limited  to  the  hasty 
introduction  of  a  few  reinforeeiBtBiB  into  Fau^ 
gosta»  during  the  temporal^  ahBtmtfi>o$  Utotertn 
squadron  of  the  Turks.  Meanwhile,  liowever,  the 
senate  were  earnestly  engaged  in  fiolieiti|i|^  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  form  a  leaguiM^  fheii 
republic  in  a  cause,  which  was  in  sume  measure 
that  of  all  Christendom.    But  of  the  nations,  of 

the  cross,  they  coidd  at  first  indQoi^«fll|Mli|^^ 
and  other  Italian  powers  to  aflbrd  then  the  ibeUe 

Lea^cor   succour  of  a  few  gallies;  and  when  Philip  II.  of 

Willi  Spain  was,  after  some  deby,  instigated  by  mingled 
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faaaticlnn  mi  eelMiitevest  to  mgage  in  tiie  wp^  GHAP« 

port  of  the  republic,  hii  seMrii  eautim  paralyzed  ^ 
the  exertions  of  the  league,  as  that  of  his  father  j^^j^l^^^^ 
had  done  in  the  preoading  war.  The  oiiflDi  of 
PhOip  to  his  admiral^  to  whom  the  diief  ooooraaad  Sd^.*^ 
of  the  allied  fleets  was  yielded,  prevented  any 
vigorous  measure,  until  Cyprus  had  abteady  fallen. 
But  at  length  don  Juan  of  Austria,  natural  bro- 
ther of  Philip,  was  permitted  by  that  monarch  to 
'  assume  the  ofSce  of  generalissimo  of  the  Christian 
league;  and  the  impetuosity  of  this  yoangpriuDe 
eonid  not  be  restrained  to  aceord  with  the  slug* 
gish  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  Turkish 
fleet,  now  swollen  to  the  enormous  force  of  two 
Hundred  and  fifty  gallies  and  oAer  yessels  of  war, 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Ionian  sea;  the 
Christian  armament  of  equal  strength  was  con* 
centtAled  off  Coffu. 

At  length,  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  the  an-  J?JJ^,JJ5J* 
cieut  promontory  of  Actium, — famous  for  the  1571 
mHj  naval  battle,  says  Diaruu  which  ever  decided 
the  firte  of  an  empire-^Mlie  tianbers  of  the  cross 
and  the  crescent  floated  over  five  hundred  decks, 
in  the  most  gigantic  and  sanguinary  naval  ei^ 
dowiker,  which  any  age  of  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  hostile  lines 
of  four  miles,  the  day  was  long  and  furiously  con- 
tested ;  the  ancient  names  of  the  Venetian  u/A- 
garchy  were  once  more  emUasEOhed  in  f^kmom 
achievement ;  the  ancient  maritime  valour  of  the  , 
republic  seemed  once  again  to  rdKindle  in  all  its 
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CUAF.  loilre,  for  this  last  and  expuiag  eiiwrt.    The  tri« 

of  ti»  Ckristin  alliiuice  wia  ^ 


Tbat  rieton 


tireiy  wltil- 

««t  ihiits. 


the  chief  honors  of  the  victory  were  due  to  the 
Venetkus.  Thirty  thousand  Turks  slain; 
near  two  hundred  of  their  resfleb  i¥ere  captured, 
snnk^  landed,  or'  biumt ;  and  the  oonqueron 
purchased  their  brilliant  success  with  the  lives  id 
fife  thousand  of  their  hraveat. 

Strange  as  it  should  aeem^  the  victory  of  Le- 
panto  was  a  barren  triumph.  The  coiifedcTates 
immediately  separated,  and  returned  to  their 
ports  to  enjoy  their  uselem  laurds,  apd  to  repair 
tlieir  kwses.  No  farther  operatioiMi  were  att^pted 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet;  and 
the  Venetiana  found  the  deplorable  exhaustion  of 
Aeir  overstrained  energies  the  only  fruits  of  their 
success.  The  Turks  covered  the  Grecian  seas 
with  a  new  armament  before  the  following  sum- 
nier»  scareely  inisnor  in  strength  to  that  which 
they  had  lost ;  and  the  confederates,  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  hung  them  to  action,  dispersed 
after  a  short  aod  inaignificflttt  eampajgn*  The 
Venetians  had  more  reason  to  dread  the  desertion 
of  their  allies,  and  the  total  consumption  of  their 
lesourees,  than  to  hope  tot  anjr  ultimate  advan« 
tage  fifom  the  war.  The  Turks  equally  desired 
repose,  but  were  resolved  not  to  part  with  their 
?eac«  p.  acquisition ;  and  the  republic,  by  leaving  them  in 
^hL  with  possession  of  Cyprus,  finally  <ri>tained  a  pc«c& 
cjpra..  By  thus  submitting  to  the  loss  of  a  subject  king- 
1^78  dom,— a  loss  crueUy  aggravated  by  its  shame — 
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the  discrowned  queen  of  the  Adriatic  was  suiiered  CHAP, 
lo  nnk  again  into  the  languid  slumber,  which 
endured  beyond  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  icen- 
tury,  ♦ 


•  Vettor  Sandi,  Stor.  Civ. 
Venez.  b.  x.  cc.  1 — 15.  Daru, 
Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  iv.  bb. 
XXV — xxviii.  lor  the  dttails 
of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  Paolo  ParuU) 
Hist,  della  Guerra  di  Cipro ;  a 


work  which  has  all  the  animat- 
ing interest  of  fiction,  with  the 
air,  at  least,  of  ridelity,  and  is 
very.superlor  ta  thu  history  ol 
Vciiicc  by  the  same  writer 
which  I  have  also  consulted. 
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STitB  OF  ITiaX  DfrittNO  THE  8BTBNTBBNTH 
CSNTUBT,  A.D.  teOO*170a.„ 


PART  I. 

General  Aspect  of  Italy  m  the  Seventeenth  Century — Confirmed 
Degradation  of  the  People  —  Total  Corruption  oj'  Italian  Man- 
ners-^CecisheisTn — The  nnimportant  political  Fortunes  of  the 
Peninmda  durvag  this  Centiwy ;  best  dcscrtbed  m  noticing  the 
jijfmri  of  it$  SUiUi  tmder  mparate  Heads — The  Spahuh  Pko- 
▼nrcBS  or  Italy — MUan  and  Sardmu^Naples — Raptsekmt 
Oppression  and  MaUadmmistratkm  t^f  the  Spanish  Government 
m  thai  Kingdom   QmsertU  DioetmUM  pf  the  Peapk^Simgabur 
midahofiioe  Coiupir&eff  4f  the  moiuulie  OrdenimCakMa — 
The  NeapalUimi  dHwiifa  nooUhjf  Want  and  Mimf  JMtmt 
Jmnmaiom  i^tke  Populace  of  the  CapUai,  headed  fAeAft- 
ermam  MammieHo  »Pearfid  Pomer  9^  that  Demagoguc'^Tke 
Vicemf  compeUed  te  yieU  to  ike  Immgetde^He  oUiwu  the 
Assaesinatim  of  Masamelh — The  aggrawsted  Perfidy  of  the 
SpaniariUf  produces  ncjv  lUoodsIied  and  successful  Revolt-^ 
The  Neapolitans  deiernwic  to  erect  a  RepuhUc — Divisions 
among  the  People — Termination  of  the  Insurrection — The 
nish  Dc^oti.sm  rc-cstabltshed  rmth  signal  Cruelty^  and  main- 
tained to  the  End  of  the  Century — Sicily — Its  Fate  simiiar  to 
that  of  the  Suter  Kingdom  of  Naples — Ineffectual  Inmrreciion 
alt  Palermo'  More  serious  Revolt  of  Messina — The  Spatush 
Qoeernor  expelled^  The  Me$me$e  decbure  Louis  XIV,  of 
Fnmee^  King  of  StcUy^Pngreet  of  ike  Conkit  ^  Metma 
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*  between  France  and  Spain-— 'Loms  XI V,  basely  and  cruelly  , 
deserts  the  Messinese —  Their  accwmtlated  Miseries — Mercihst       *  . 
Punishment  of  their  Revolt  by  the  Spanish  Government — Decay  ■ 
of  Messina — Thb  Popedom — Succession  of  Pontes — Paul  V, 
— His  abortive  Attempts  to  revwe  the  ancient  Pretensions  of 
the  Holy  See— Urban  VIIL—War  of  ike  Barberini—The 
Duehjf  of  Urbino  annexed  to  the  Papacy ;  and  the  Fiefs  ujf 
Catiro  tmd  RondgUone  also — Alexander  yiL — Qiioml-  rr* 
wpee^ng  the  PrioUegei  of  the  French  £ni!bas$^ at  ' Rmm*  himh 
kid  Pr^en^im  pf  Lame  XIF.^  makiaAed  ^  ihe^  'HmmlkUiok 
ef  the  Hdjf  See—InaoeeiU'XL'^The  l>igmiy  qf  the  Papacy 
dgam  tnohied  hg  Lome  XIK^The  Phnoh  Jting.  al  length. 
rHttgee  m  hie  PteUneien^^UmmpertasU  Pca^kaiet  of  the 
Sueeeetere  of  Inmoeeni  XL — PAXHA-^Reigne  of  the  Dukes 
Ranuccio  I.  —  Odoard —  and  Ranuccio  II. — Sloth  and  lure- 
ditary  Corpulence  of  the  Princes  of  Famhe — Approaching  Ex- 
tinction of  their  Z»iVk.'—  Modena — Reigns  of  Cesare — Alfonso 
III. — Francesco  /. — Alfonso  IV, — Francesco  1 1  .—and  RincUdo 
qf  Este — Mantua — General  War  caused  by  the  disputed  SuC' 
cession  to  tJuU  Duchy — Disgraceful  Reign  and  abqadoned  Cha^ 
racier  of  Ferdinand  Charles^  the  last  Duke — ^Xdmany — Rngn 
^  the  Arch -duke  Ferdinando  /• — His  Encouragement  qf  com- 
wmetai  Indmirff  m  hie  SMee^He  Jmmde  the  Proeperitsf  ef 
Leghorn;  and  amdeeee  mmenee  ZViMtMrcsi — ^  See^  Ceem 
ILpmenee  hie  enlightened  PoUeff-^erdiMmdalL — The  J^eom 
drained  hyjumithing  SiM^ee  io  the  Hauee  t^Aiuirith^ 
BtHmUkn  qf  ike  poUiieai  Imporianee  ^  Temmi^Rngn  of 
Caemo  UL — Fknmet  the  Seat  of  gloomff  SupersUtkm* 

Thb  general  aspect  of  Italy,  during  the  whole  chap* 
course  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  remained  un-  ^* 

M««  PART  I 

chained  by  any  signal  revolution.    The  perrod  v...^^ 
which  had  already  elapsed^  between  the  extinc- 
Uon  of  national  and  civil  independence  and  the  {^^4^^°' 
opening  of  the  period  before  us,  had  suffliM  to  ^* 

establish  the  permanency  of  the  several  despotic 
government  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  regulate  the 
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CHAP,  limili  0f  Arir  ymiopib  states  and  pfovfcic6s*  If 

we  except  some  popular  commotions  in  Naples 
gAMT^  Sicfly,  the  struggle  between  the  oppressed 
and  tihe  oppressor  had  wholly  ceased.  Senritade 
had  become  the  heir-loom  of  the  people;  and 
they  bowed  their  necks  unresistingly  and  from 
habit  to  the  grieyoos  yoke,  which  their  fiaithers 
had  borne  before  them.  Their  tyrants,  domestic 
and  f<»reign,  revelled  or  slumbered  on  their 
thrones.  The  Italian  priooes  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury  were  more  yoluptuous  and  effeminate, 
but  peril  aps  were  less  ferocious  and  sanguinary 
than  the  ancient  Visconti,  the  Scala,  the  Carrara, 
the  Gonaaga.  Bat  the  condition  of  their  anb- 

of  the  peo-  jects  was  not  the  less  degraded.  Their  sceptres 
had  broken  every  mouldering  relic  of  freedom ; 
and  thdr  dynasties,  unmolested  in  their  seats, 
were  left  (I  except  that  (tf  Savoy)  to  that  quiet 
and  gradual  extinction,  which  was  ensured  by 
the  progress  of  mental  and  corporeal  degeneracy: 
tibe  hereditary  consequences  of  slothftd  and  bloated 
intemperance.  The  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, saw  untroubled  to  its  dose  the  reign  of 
several  ducal  houses,  which  were  to  become  ex- 
tinct in  the  foDowing  age. 

Compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  hiitory  of  Italy  at  this  period  may  i^pear  ksa 
deeply  tinged  with  national  crime,  and  hunffia- 
tion,  and  misery ;  for  the  expiring  throes  of  poli- 
tical vitality  had  been  followed  by  the  stiUness  of 
death,  fiiit,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  wttH 
remarked,  we  should  greatly  err  if,  in  observing 
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that  history  is  little  more  than  the  record  of  hu-  cJiAP. 
man  calamity^  we  shouid  conclude  that  the  tints  ^* 
over  which  it  ia  silent  are  necessarily  le^s  chaiac- 
tensed  by  misfortune.  History  can  seldom  pe- 
netrate into  the  recesses  of  society,  can  .rarely 
observe  the  shipwreck  of  domestic  peace,  and 
destmction  of  private  virtue.  The  hap]^iiess  and 
the  wretchedness  of  families  equally  escape  its 
cognizance.  But  we  know  that,  in  the  country 
and  in  the  times  which  ,  now  engage  our  attain 
tion,  the  frightful  corruption  of  manners  and  Total  w- 
morality  had  sapped  the  most  sacred  relations  of  itlSk^iiL 
life.  The  influence  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty 
over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsida  had  made  way 
for  the  introduction  of  many  Ca^stilian  prejudices; 
and  these  were  &taUy  engrafted,  on  the  vices  of  a 
people,  already  too  prone  to  licentious  gallantry. 
Tlie  nicrchaiU-noble  of  the  Italian  republics  had 
been  taught  to  see  no  degradation  in  commerce; 
and  some  of  the  nnmeroos  members  of  his  house 
were  always  engaged  in  pursuits,  which  increased 
the  wealth  and  consequence  of  their  family,  but 
the  haughty  cavalier  of  Spain  viewed  the  exewrise 
of  such  plebeian  industry  with  bitter  contempt; 
The  Spanish  military  inundated  the  peninsula; 
and  the  growth  of  Spanish  sentiment  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Italian  princes.  They  induced  their 
courtiers  to  withdraw  their  capitals  from  com- 
merce, that  they  might  invest  them  in  estates. 
Which  descended  to  their  eldest  sonSp  the  repre-  . 
sentatives  of  their  fiuniUes;  and  the  youi^er 
branches  of  every  noble  iiouse  were  condemned 
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CHAP,  to  pi^ridan  indolence,  poTerty,  mi  ceUbacj. 

It  was  to  recompense  these  younger  sons,  thus 
sacrificed  to  family  pride,  and  for  ever  debarred 
from  fonning  matrimonial  connections,  that  the 
strange  and  demoralizing  office  of  the  cecUheo  or 
cavitUere serveiite  was  instituted : — an  oflfice  which, 
under  the  guise  of  romaniic  politeness,  and  fos- 
tered by  the  dissolute  exsimple  of  the  Italian 
princes  and  their  courts,  thinly  veiled  the  imiver- 
sal  privilege  of  adultery.  i  . 

This  pemiciOtts  and  execrable  fashion  pcnaonc^ 
the  sweet  fountain  of  domestic  happiness  and 
confidence  at  its  sources.  The  wife  was  no 
longer  the  intimate  of  her  husband's  heart,  the 
4Ul]ifiil  partner  of  his  joys  and  cares.  The  eter- 
nal presence  of  the  licenced  paramour  blasted 
his  peace;  and  the  emotions  of  paternal  love 
were  converted  into  distracting  doubts  or  baleful 
indifiFerence.  The  degraded  parent,  husband,  son, 
fled  from  the  pollution  which  reigned  within  his 
own  dwelling,  himsdf  to  plunge  into  a  similar 
▼ortex  of  corruption.  All  the  social  ties  were 
loosened need  we  demand  of  history  if  public 
hqppineis  could  reside  in  that  land,  where  private 
morality  had  perisbed  t  ^ 

In  attempting  to  bring  the  unimportant  for- 
fS'fojr  tunes  of  Italy  during  the  seventeenth  century 
^S!^  into  a  general  pmnt  of  view,  we  should  find  conai- 
e^l^T^"  derable  and  needless  difficulty.  In  the  beginning  of 
1607    the  century,  a  quarrel  between  the  popedom  and 

*  Simondi,  vol.  zW.      SI  9 — ^229. 
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Venice  appeared  likely  to  kindle  a  general  war  in  CHAP 
the  peninsula ;  but  the  difference  was  terminated  ^' 
hy  negodalion.  Twenty  years  later,  the  dis* 
puted  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  created  1627 
more  lasting  troubles,  and  involved  all  Lombardy 
in  hqstiUties;  in  which  the  imperialistB,  the  Spa- 
niards, the  French,  and  the  troops  of  Savoy,  once 
more  mingled  on  the  ancient  theatre  of  so  many 
sanguinary  wars  and  oalaoiitous  devastations* 
But  this  uninteresting  struggle,  if  not  marked  hy 
less  cruelty  and  rapine  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  was  pursued  with  less  destructive 
vigour  vkd  activity,  than  in  the  preoedingoentury ; 
nor  were  the  F^neh  arms  attended  by  those  vio-  ' 
lent  alternations  of  success  and  failure,  which  had 
IcHnnerly  inflicted  such  woes  upon  the  peninsula. 
From  tJie  epoch  at  which  Henry  IV.  excluded 
himself  from  Italy  by  the  Savoyard  treaty,  until 
the  ambitious  designs  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in- 
vidved  Franoe  in  Ae  support  of  the  preteotioas 
of  the  Gf isons  over  the  Valteline  country  against 
Sp^in,  the  French  standards  had  not  been  dis- 
played beyond  the  Alps.  But  from  the  moment 
at  wUdi  the  ceMbrated  minister  of  Loitia  XIII. 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  until  the  peace  of  the  im  im 
Pyrenees,  tl^  incessant  contest  of  the  French 
and  Spaaish  monarehies,  in  which  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  and  other  ItaHau  powers  variously  em- 
bariced»  was  continually  extended  to  the  frontiers 
of  PiedBumt  and  Lombardy. 

The  arms  of  the  combatants,  howtever,  sddom 
penetrated  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Italy; 
'  VOL.  II.  a  g 


CHAP.  Mid  HMm  rivalry,  wMcM  hdd  tach  a  fctri  wfhwirt 

^     on  the  peace  of  other  parts  of  the  European  coll- 
ie tinent,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  materially 
aflectod  the .  aatioiial  iAin  ot  ibe  pwMih. 
Meanwhile,  the  few  Mef  end  petty  mtaMUuM^ 
tilities,  which  arose  mid  terminated  among  the 
ItadMoprinceftt  W^pe.of  still  less,  genmd  iMNaee- 
«|iience  and  intefest.  The  snbseqiMiit  gigantic 
wars,  into  which  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  insatiable 
lust  of  cimquest^  forced  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, were  little  fidt  m  Italy  imtil  the  cioie  of 
century ;  except  in  the  territories  of  the  dukes  of 
heat  de-     Savoy.  Thus  altogether,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  hiaUN^  of  Italy  daring  the  sevwl^^ 
!^e7^  eentury,  as  one  integral  and  imdtTided  aahjeet»  it 
will  be  more  convenient  still  to  consider  the  few 
important  events  in  the  contemporary  annab  of 
h/K  different .  pioviaces,  as  really  appertaining, 
without  much  connection,  to  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate states  ;-=-*and  the  affiurs  of  these  I  shall  notice 
neaily  in  the  saine  order  as  in  the  last  chapter. 
mtPAinm    The  ismiediate  dominion  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
oPiiAi.T.    narchy  over  great  part  of  Italy,  lasted  during  the 
^'^'^^'^  whole  of  the  seventeenth  ceirtnry.  Naples^-Sieily^ 
liaan,  and  Sardinia,  were  exposed  alike  t»^.^ 
pression  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  to  the  inherent 
.  vices  of  its  administratioo.  •  Its  grievous  exactions 
were  ..lendered  more  ruiMMis  hy  the  aqndiakNis 
and  absurd  manner  of  their  infliction ;  by  the 
private  rapacity  of  the  viceroys,  and  the  pecnli^ 
tioa  of  their  oflloeis.  Itsdeqpotisin  wis  Jjgjgravar 
ti^, fay  nlL  the  wnntomwss.ef  pam^,  and-aB  the 
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contemptuous  insolence  of  pride.  But  of  these  CHW. 
four  6id>ject  states,  the  two  last,  Milan  md  Sftr-  ^ 

IxmliAld  dvriiy  was  i^ost  ineessantly  a  prey  to 
warfare  and  ravages,  from  which  the  insular  king-  ^^S^m 


was  esenqptad^  a  cannm  obacitttty  Miuotia 
daiilii  of  ail  iirtomH  equally  pervads  liie  annals  ^^'^ 
of  botk.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Na^^ea  aad  Sidl j  were  more  remaikidbto  ftom 
the  violeBi  cfibfte  of  tlie  people,  ill  eattdwsted  aad 
unsuccessful  though  these  were,  to  shake  off  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  Spain. 

To  deaeribe  tko  atata  of  the  TicOroyaltjr  of 
Maples  in  the  aaventeandi  century,  I  need  only 
repeat  and  strengthen  the  picture  drawn  in  the 
last  chapter.  For,  as  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
aaonaidqr,  winch  had  abeady  oonmieiioad  in  tha 
reign  of  Philip  II.,  continued  rapidly  progressive 
under  his  successors,  the  third  and  fourth  Philip, 
and  the  faeMe  Chariea  Ih,  so  the  necesakies  of 
the  Spanish  gDvemnient  hecane  more  piessiiig, 
and  its  demands  more  rapacious  and  exorbitant. 
Of  the  reroBiie  of  about  sijc  inUions  of  cold  Rh»«»«> 
dncata,  which  the  Ticeroys  extofted  froos  ^he  i^a  ^ait.ad- 


kingdom,  less  than  one  nuUion  and  a  half  covered  •f 

niih  govern- 

the  whde  pubUc  charge,  dvil  and  military,  of  the  S£w^^ 
conuify ;  and  after  aD  their  own  enbeadenenta 
and  those  of  their  subalterns,  they  sent  yearly  to 
Spain  more  than  four  millions,  no  part  of  which 
e?er  leturaed.  Thus  was  the  kii^om  perpetu- 
ally drained  of  wealth,  which  nothing  but  the 
lavish  abundance  of  nature  in  that  mo^it  fertile  of 
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CHAP*  regions  could  in  any  degree  hsLve  renovated.  But 
^  even  flie  luxuriant  opuhnee  of  Naples  could 
neither  satisfy  the  «miee  of  the  court  of  Mttfrid, 
nor  protect  the  people  from  misery  and  want 
under  a  govemment^  whose  impositions  encreased 
with  the  puMic  exhaustion^  and  were  multiplied 
with  equal  infatuation  and  wickedness  upon  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  In  this  manner^ 
duties  were  established  upon  flesh,  flsh,  oil,  and 
even  upon  flour  and  bread ;  and  the  people  found 
themselves  crushed  under  taxation,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  to  feed  the  armies  of  Spain.  Hieir 
wealth  and  their  youth  were  alike  drawn  out  of 
their  country,  in  quarrels  altogether  foreign  to  the 
national  interests:  in  the  unfortunate  and  mis^ 
managed  wars  of  the  Spanish  court  in  Lombardy 
and  Catalonia,  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Ger- 
many. *  Meanwhile,  as  during  the  hist  century. 


We  may  judge  of  the 
in  whidi  Naples  waa 
habitaaUy  drained  of  resources 
of  ill  kiada  under  SpaoMiii 
giPWauiim,  by  delMled 
Manant  nf  Gtannm  tliat» 
hetwaan  1651  and  1637  alone 
—4ft  tbe  aix  yean  of  die  vioe- 
roydty  of  dw  condC  4i*Maii«* 
|wiy-^IOO«afakyand48,(Km 
in&ntry  were  laiaed  and  ea> 
forttdht  the  Spanish  wara  In 
OMddaia,  Pkomoa^  A*  Mi- 
kiaia  ^iMliyy  tbe  horn  Cova- 
iriea  and  Gormany.  It  waa'  a 
part  of  thaat  Nei^oUlui  tiaada» 
Iha  oaidiaal^iaaHii  af 


Spain  led  through  Italy  into 
Oermany  in  1634,  and  which 
in  conjunction  with  the  impe- 
rialists, gained  the  famous  bat- 
tit  of  Nordlingen  against  the 
Swedish  genemla  and  their 
army.  In  the  aana  atx  years 
■lao,  Napkaanpplied  200  pieces 
of aimiMi  and  70,600  imakaiB^ 
pikes,  niiffaasia,  and  piatob>- 
ft  Teiy  oooaidmbk  ftbriottiiMi 
of  arma  Ibr  that  period.  By 
flU^thaaesani^  the  atiie  in 


of  dncftta.  See  lator.  CW.  di 
b.  xxn.  0.  a. 
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the  interior  of  the  kingdom  was  alm06l  always  CH4P. 
infested  with  bandittis  rendered  daring  and  reck- 
Iwft  of  crime  by  their  nmbon  and  the  defencele^  v.^^^/^ 
state  of  sodety ;  and  ao  ill  gnaided  were  the  sea  ^SiJSST 
coasts^  that  the  Turkish  pirates  made  habitual  mo^li9^ 
descents  dnring  the  whole  course  of  the  century^ 
ravaged  the  country^  attacked  villages  and  even 
cities,  and  carried  off  the  people  into  slavery. 

It  cannot  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  evils  of  ^JJ^^ 
the  Spanish  administration  filled  the  .Neapolitans  thtvi«vi«. 
with  discontent  and  indignation:  we  may  only 
wonder,  that  any  people  could  be  found  algect 
enough  to  submit  to  a.  goTernment,  at  once  jo 
oppressive  and  feeble.    The  first  decided  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  had  its  origin  among 
an  order^.in  which  sudi  a  spirit  might  least  be 
anticipated.    In  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  Singnlar 
century,  Tommaso  Campanella^  a  Dominican  friar, 
had  on  account,  says  Giannone,  of  his  wicked  life 
and  the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  incurred  the  rigo  urs 
of  the  Roman  inquisition.    On  his  release  he 
laboured,  in  revenge  .for  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received  at  Rome,  to  induce  the  brethren  of 
his  own  order,  the  Augnstins,  and  the  Franciscans, 
to  excite  a  religious  and  political  revolution  in 
Calabria.    He  acquired  among  them  the  same 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  prophetic  illumina- 
.tiim,  which  Savonarola  had  gained  at  Florence  a  . 
hundred  yean  before.    He  secretly  inveighed 

against  the  Spanish  tyranny  ;  he  dccLired  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Almighty  to  overthrow  it, 
and  to  establidi  »  repuUic  in  its  place;  -and 
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several  bishops  of  Calabria  in  the  cause.  By 
their edHNrtalkmij  a muittede of  ^6  peopte 
banditti  of  dio  pMmaee  were  lOtDwdl  to  «eoond 
him ;  and  his  design  was  embraced  by  great  num- 
bei*B  of  the  provincial  baionSt  whose  aamea  tiio 
liiit0runi  ikduBB  that  keauppiauwi  fiMn  t^guA 
to  their  descendants.  CampaneUa  relied  likewise 
on  the  assistance  of  ttte  Turks  in  the  meditated 
iMomction.  But  the  aemt  of  ao  eBlouaivo  o 
crasphacy  eouM  net  be  iiteaervedt  tiie  goveff»- 
ment  got  notice  of  it  before  it  was  ripe  for  exe- 
cBticMii  and  CamnaaeHa  and  hia  cUef  ytkiilli 
lawriilcn,  with  other  conspmrtore,  wmadmtlf 
arreted.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  atcoeioua  cmtlty,  hot  Canqpik 
aeUa  himariC  m  the  extnonity  of  hia  toraamtaj 
had  the  consummate  address  to  render  fais  con* 
feasiona  so  perplexed  and  inoobeient>  that  ho 
was  regarded  as  a  "h^whi  and  atntoncod  only  to 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  from  which  he  con- 
tdved  ai  length  to  escape.  He  iled  to  Fcaiioe» 
and  peacfaMy  cndad  hia  life  many  yen  aUbet- 
wards  at  Paris*^* 


•  The  whole  account  of  this 
conspiracy  in  Giannone  is  very 
curious,  (b.  xxv.  c.  1.).  Cam- 
paneUa relied,  says  he,  upon 
two  expedients  ;  the  tongue  and 
arms.  Among  the  friars,  no 
t\  wer  than  three  hundred 
preachers  were  appointed  to 
y>e9X  V  the  drumeccleia«tic"  of 


revolt  througli  the  kingdom. 
The  union  of  clergy,  nobles,  and 
people  in  the  same  cause,  how- 
ever, speaks  volumes  against 
the  Spanish  governnieot,  not- 
withstanding the  odium  with 
which  the  Neapolitan  lawyer 
labours  to  invest  the  whole 

afiiuc«    ifl  aU  9«4ei|i9iis  be- 
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• 

After  the  suppression  of  this  conspiracy,  Naples  CHAP.; 
was  frequently  agitated  at  different  intervals  by 
commotions,  into  which  the  lower  people  were  v,^^^ 
driven  by  misery  and  want.  These  partial  ebulli-  JJov"i^r"i 
tions  of  popular  discontent  were  not,  however,  **icoo^i7oo 
marked  by  any  very  serious  character  until  the  The  Neapo- 

litanfldriTen 

middle  of  the  century  ;  when  the  tyranny  of  the  ^^^Y^a**^ 
vice-regal  government,  and  the  disorders  and  misery, 
wretchedness  of  the  kingdom,  reached  their  con- 
summation. The  Spanish  resources  of  taxation 
had  been  exhausted  on  the  ordinary  articles  of 
consumption ;  the  poor  of  the  capital  and  king- 
dom had  been  successively  compelled  to  forego 
the  use  of  meat  and  bread  by  heavy  duties;  and 
the  abundant  fruits  of  their  happy  climate  re- 
mained almost  their  sole  means  of  support.  The 
duke  d'Arcos,  who  was  then  viceroy,  could  find 
no  other  expedient  to  meet  the  still  craving  de- 
mands of  his  court,  upon  a  country  already 
drained  of  its  life-blood,  than  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  this  last  supply  of  food ;  and  his  measure 
roused  the  famishing  people  to  desperation. 

An  accidental  affray  in  the  market  of  Naples  Parioasin- 
swelled  into  a  general  insurrection  of  the  popu-  tue^puiacc 
lace  of  the  capital ;  and  an  obscure  and  bold  in-  ^^'^^'^^ 
dividual  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  immediately  cnnan  Ma. 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  insurgents.    Tommaso  1547 

• 

tween  the  tjrrants  and  the  peo-    religious  liberty  that  he  op- 
ple  of  his  country,  Giannone    posed  the  popedom ;  and  yet 
took  the  side  of  the  former,    he  has  been  praised  as  the  very 
Hence  it  may  be  feared,  tliat  it    apostle  of  toleration, 
was  not  from  any  just  sense  of 
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Fearful 
powtr  of 

that  de: 


T^t  viceroy 
cooipelJed 
to  yMldtt 
tbe  iiuin^ 

fMt*. 


Anidlo^  bttter  known  irndBr  lhe  Mmeof  Mma- 

niello,  a  native  of  Amalfi  and  servant  of  a  fisher- 
man, had  rec^ved  aa  affiroat*  from  the  officen 
of  the  coitoiiii^  nid  aonglit  an  oooMioii  of  giati- 
fying  hta  liiHdligT6iig€«ii(se.  Seismg  the  moment 
when  the  popular  exasperation  was  at  its  height, 
he  led  the  rioters  to  the  attack  ui  teflilMi  «r 
ihe  custom  Iknm.  The  IUum  of  iiiBiineelim  at 
once  spread  with  uncontrollable  violence;  the 
pahice  of  the  viceroy  was  pillaged ;  and  d' Aioos 
Utaradf  wte  drhren  for  rduge  to  one  of  the  oatOci 
of  Naples.  The  infuriated  populace  murdered 
many  of  the  nobles,  burnt  the  houses  of  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  Aem,  and  fitted  the  whole 

capital  with  flames  and  blood.  Their  youthful 
idol  Masaniello,  tattered  and  half  n%ked,  >vith  a 
seaffoU  for  his  throne  and  the  sword  for  his 
sceptre,  commsEnded  mery  where  with  absolnte 
sway.  Backed  by  one  hundred  and  iifty  thousand 
men,  ruddy  armed  in  various  ways  sind  aU-dhraad-* 
fkd  hi  tfadr  long  smothered  fcrodty,  tbenr  leader 
(I  use  the  forcible  language  of  a  great  native 
historian)  killed  with  a  nod  and  set  &e  with  a 
look;  for  to  what  place  soever  he  beckoned, 
heads  were  struck  off  and  houses  set  in  flames. 

The  viceroy,  terrified  into  virtue  at  these  ax* 
cesses,  whidi  tiie  long  oppression  of  his  court  and 
his  own  tyranny  had  provoked,  and  finding  the 


•  This  Wat  Tyler  of  his  age 
;iik1  comiiry  was  maddened  by 
a  gross  in^^ult  offered  to  him  in 
(he  person  of  his  wile,  who  wai 


detected  by  the  tax  gatheren 
with  a  stock  in  j}^  full  of  meal 
which  had  ,nat  paid  the  duty. 
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insurrection  spreading  through  the  provinces,  CHAP» 
consented  to  all  the  demmdH  of  MaganiftBo  and  ^' 
im  kikmm.  By  a  treaty  wbidi  lie  conduded 

with  the  insurgents,  he  solemnly  promised  the  paoTorcn 


repeal  of  all  the  taxes  imposed  smce  the  time  of  yM^m 
Chedea  v.,  and  engaged  that  no  new  dutiee  should 
thenceforth  be  levied ;  he  guaxauteed  the  ancient 
and  long  violated  privileges  of  parliament ;  and  • 
he  bound  hbnself  bj  oath  to  an  act  of  obfivion. 
A  short  interval  of  calm  was  thus  gained;  but 
Ae  perfidious  viceroy  employed  it  only  in  gsati- 
ffag  the  vanily  of  MasanieHo  by  caaressea  and 


linn  ran 


to 


eatertaimneats ;  nnAB,  having  caued  a* 

be  administered  to  him  in  his  wine  at  a  banquet, 
he  sueceeded  in  unsettling  his  reason.*  The 
demagogue  then  by  hiB  extravagancies  and  emd- 

ties  lost  the  affection  of  the  people  ;  and  d'Arcos  JJjJJJ^^f* 
osfiily  procured  his  assaasinatira  by  some  of  his  ><k«m"«^ 
own  foQoweiB. 

The  viceroy  had  no  sooner  thus  deprived  the  The«fgr». 
pec^le  of  their  young  leader,  whose  native  talents  fidy  </£ 
liad  fendeted  faim  truly  fonmdaUe,  than  he  im-  p^n^' 
mediately  shewed  a  determination  to  break  all 
the  articles  of  his  compact*    But  the  peoj^  wruu 
penetrating  Ida  treachery,  flew  again  to  anna; 
and  the  insunrection  burst,  forth  in  the  capital 
and  provinces  with  more  sanguinary  fury  than 


*  At  least  such  is  die  com- 
moDi  story;  bat  if  Masaoiello 
leally  beoune  insane,  it  is  more 
aatnral  to  attribute  his  mad- 
Mai  to  ibe  mtoxMstm  of 


nity,  the  diuiiieMoCaauddcii 
elovotioo*  tho  overwrought  in* 
tensi^  of  mental  excitation, 
during  the  few  days  of  bii 
atQHUge  and  feymd  reign. 
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CHAP,  befeva   Again  d'Afow  dimMMai;  wd,  agam 

^  the  deluded  people  had  laid  down  their  arms ; 
s^yw  nlwHi  m  the  appenance  of  a  Spaniah  fleet  before 
JZ^^  Maples^  tincitadili  and  shipping  sivUmly  opened 

a  tremendous  cannonade  on  the  city ;  and  at  the 


same  moment  some  thoiiHand  Spanish  in&ntry 


in  the  streets.  The  Neapolitans  were  confounded 
and  panic-stricken  at  this  aggravated  pexMy; 
bnl  they  were  a  hundred  times  moiie  niunfliuoB 
than  the  handftil  of  troops  which  assailed  them. 
When  they  recovered  from  their  first  constema* 
taon,  llMgr  attadcri  their  enenuM  in  ererf  etieeti 
and  after  a  frightful  camagt  i*i  boih  sidesy  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  either  into  the  fortresses 
or  the  sea. 

TiM  After  this  eonfliet,  the  people  wiio»  since  Om 

&ath  of  Masaniello,  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  Gennaro  Annese,  a  soldier  of  mean  birth^ 
solved  AsBcdy  and  foacriessly  to  throw  off  dm  Spa- 
nish yoke  altogether.  It  chanced  that  Henry,  duke 
de  Guise,  who,  by  maternal  descent  from  the  se- 
cond line  of  AiQOQy  had  some  lieveditary  pfetss^ 
sions  to  the  Neapolitan  erown,  was  at  this  junc- 
ture at  Rome  on  his  private  business ;  and  to  him 
the  insmqgents  applied,  withtheeffBr  ofccnstUn^ 
ing  him  tfieir  csptam-generaL  At  dmaaaiertinm, 
they  resolved  to  erect  Naples  into  a  republic 
mider  his  presidency;  and  the  dnlte,  a  higb- 
spirited  prince,  hastened  to  .  assume  a  command, 
which  opened  so  many  glorious  prospects  of  am- 
bition.   The  contest  with  the  Span»sh  viceroy. 
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his  katrmues,  and  Bquadron,  was  then  resumed  CHAP* 
wUx  mm  bloodshed,  and  with  indecisive  imdHBm  ^' 
Bat  iliough  liw  Noo{iQlitam  liid  liaikd  M 
of  a  republic  with  rapture,  they  were  of  all  people,  ^ij^^'" 
by  their  inconsistency  and  irretolailion,  least  MMMmi 
qnaMed  £or  sqdi  s  ten  of  f^oTemiiMit  In  thia  invUm 
insurrection,  they  had  for  some  time  professed  pTapS.^ 
obedience  to  ihe  king  of  Spain^  while  they  were  - 
tem^mg  Us  aims;  and  oven  now  Aey  waTCiod^ 
and  were  divided  among  themselves.   On  the  one 
baBd>  the  duke  de  Guise»  outraged  by  their  ex- 
oesHi*  and  maintiny  nfrhami  at  ifco  eataUuluBaBt 
of  on- aiWlrary  power  n  hii  own  |ioraBD»  began  to 
ejierdse  an  odious  authority,  and  shewed  himself 
intolonnt  of  the  in^ntmMmk  of  Anneao;  on.  tho 
other>  tbat  leader  of  tho  peoiile  waa  inritolod  at 
finding  himself  deprived  of  all  command.    In  his 
jeniouflyof  Onise,  he  basely  resolved  to  betray  his 
oouBtrymen  to  tiie  Spaniards;  an4  hi  the  tenq^ 

rary  absence  of  the  duke,  who  had  left  the  city  rectioa. 
with  a  small  ibiee  to  protect  the  introduction  of  ^^^^ 
some  mvffMeB,  he  opened  tbe  goloa  to  the  enemy* 
The  Spanish  troops  re-entered  the  capital ;  the  ab- 
ject multitude  received  them  with  acclamations ; 
Md  do  Gniao  hiniaeU^  in  endoavonring  to  ofiiMl 
1m  light,  waa  made  prisoner,  and  sent  toSpain» 
in  one  of  whose  gloomy  dungeons  he  moumed 
for  s<am  years  the  vanity  of  hia  ambition. 
Tbas>  in  a  few  honniy  waa  the  Spanish  yoke  nespaiiuii 

again  fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  Neapoli-  ^SSJJwT.h. 
lana;  ud  it  was  rurettod  noio  firmly  and  griev*  mi^!SI^. 
ondjr  Hmm         Am  aoon  aa  <bflir  aubnuanMi 
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CHAP,  was  secured,  almost  all  the  men  who  had  taken  a 
X.  pmameitt  share  in  the  insurreeiion,  and  wbo.liad 
beatt  fmamd  pa»doo>  wm  icifldU  and  undoc 
various  pretences  of  their  having  meditated  new 
troubles,  were  either  publicly  or  pnTately  execu- 
ted* The  traitor  Gemiuo  Anneie  kimself  afaand 
the  same  fate: — a  worthy  example  that  mUBbmt 
the  fiuth  of  oaths^  nor  the  memory  of  eminent  ser* 
vicmt  are  securitiea  againat  the  jealoaajr  and 
rengettnee  of  despotiam.  That  despotism  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  degraded 
people^  vho  had  retmned  under  ita  von  aoqpfiia« 
The odaeriaa  of  Naplea  could  not  ineiease;  hut 
they  were  not  diminished  until  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  extinction,  of  the  Auatriaa 
dyuaaty  of  Spaing  in  the  bat  year  of  tfae  oantttry. 

The  sister  kingdom  of  Sicily  had  long  shared 
the  lot  of  Naples  in  all  the  diatressei^  whicli  the 
tyiamiicai  and  impolitic  goyemment  of  Spais 
could  inflict  upon  the  people.  The  Sicilians  were 
only  more  fortunate  than  their  c<mtinmtal  neigh* 
i,  aa  the  inferior-  weaKh  and  leaouieea  of 
lahnd  randered  them  a  leaa  inviting  prey  to 
the  insatiable  necessities  of  Spain,  to  the  drain  of 
her  wara,  and  the  n^aci^  of  her  miniatera.  But 
even  hi  Sieily,  whidi  by  the  exeeUeiiee  of  ita  iiA 
for  raising  corn  seems  intended  to  be  the  granary 
of  Italy^  the  Spanish  government  succeeded  -iu 
cieating  artifldal  dearth  and  aqualid  penury ;  and 
in  the  natural  seat  of  abundance,  the  people  were 
often  without  bread  to  eat.  Their  misery  goaded 
tham  ai  length  uearljii  to  the  oaiwiiaaiou  oC  Ifct 


Ita  ftte 

milar  to  thni 
of  the  sister 
kinirdoiii  of 
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same  excesses  as  those  whieh  blM  just  tmen  de«  chap. 
scribed  at  Naples.   A  few  months  earlier  than  ^ 
tilt  melt  under  Bfanmidao,  t^ 
at  Paknno,  ebose  finr  Aeir  leader  000  Oiitte|ipe 
d^Alessi,  a  person  of    low  condition  as  the  Nea-  Yeoo^reo 
pcdilaa  demagogue,  and  under  hia  midera  put  their  ^'.^^'^ 
▼ieeroy,  the  masquis  de  Los Vdoa^  to  ffighl  But 
this  insurrection  at  Palermo  was  less  serious  than 
thai  of  Naples,  and,  after  passing  through  similar 
Btaigeif,  was  mm  easOy  quelled.   The  Sicilian 
viceroy,  like  d'Arcos,  did  not  scruple  at  premedi- 
tated violation  "of  the  solenmity  of  oaths.  Like 
him,  he  swore  to  grant  the  people  all  their  de» 
mands  and  a  total  amnesty ;  and  yet,  after  perfi- 
diously obtaining  the  assassination  of  the  popular 
leader,  he  caused  the  inhabitaats  to  be  ahiughteied 
in  ilie  sheets,  their  duefii  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
burthens,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  remove,  to 

be  laid  on  again* 
Thia  detestable  admixture  of  perfidy  and  san^  iiMtMri- 

•   1  1  1  .on*  revoltof 

gumary  violence  bent  the  spirit  of  the  Palermi-  Me«»ii». 
tans  to  the  yoke,  and  Sicily  relapaed  into  the . 
tamenesa  of  suflbring  Itar  above  twcptyHmveu 
years ;  until  this  tranquillity  was  broken,  during 
the  general  war  in  Europe  which  .preceded 
iJie  liealy  of  Nim^gnm,  by  •  new  and  mem 
dangerous  insurrection.  The  city  of  Messina 
had,  until  this  epoch,  in  some  measure  enjoyed  a 
n^nUican  eonatitation,  and  waa-  govetned  bjr  m 
aanale  of  its  own,  under  Ae  pmridency  only  of  a 
S{Minish  lieutenant  with  very  limited  powers. 
This  freedom  «f  the  city  had  ensured  its  pniape- 
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CIIAF«  rity :  itfi  popnhiian  aaauoted     sixty  thmsiand 
^'    MMb,  its  mmamet  floniUied^  and  its  wonltii 

rivalled  the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  Neapolitan 
historian  asserts  that  the  privileges  of  the  people 


PART  I. 


rmimed  thav  nMokBi;  but  that  m  mm 

reason  to  bdieve  Aat  the  Spanish  govemneHl 

looked  with  a  jealras  and  unfriendly  eye  upon  a 

lu^py  mdapeadflooil,  iriiieh  was  eaknlsled  to  iU 

their  iidier  flieOini  snhjeeta  wWi  bitter  ripmlags 

at  the  gloomy  contrast  of  their  own  IV  retched 

ilamiy.  SeTecal  differences  with  successive  vice- 

^^m^  roys  regarding  thdr  priTfleges  had  inspired  tlM 

•xptdMu    citizens  of  Messina  with  discontent ;  and  at  lencrth 
1674 

thqr  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  their  Spanish 
gormuff,  don  Di^  di  Soria,  and  expdied  Un 

from  the  city.  Despairing  of  defending  their 
rights  without  assistance,  against  the  whole  pawer 
€f  the  Spanish  monardiy,  tlieyliad  then  reeometo 
Louis  XIV.,  and  tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city,  and  the  eventual  umaa 
af  dMir  whole  iabnd  irith  the  Fiench  donuttioM, 
BMt^Sliirt  I'OQis'  eagerly  doaed  wiUi  a  propeasly  wMsh 
^I'a opened  at  least  an  advantageous  diversion  in  Ins 
wwagii  at£^pain,.  He  was  prodMmed  kipg  eC 
Sicily  at  MesnMa,  aad  iijunediattly  dk^atdied  s 
small  squadron  to  take  possession  of  the  city  hi 
kiy  aanw* 

ProKTe.t^«f    1^  arrival  of  this  teee  was  sueoeeded,  eaily 

bJiwS?"  following  year,  by  that  of  a  more  formida- 

FrwM  ud      French  fleet  under  the  duke  de  Vivonne ;  and 
the  M eBsii»e!r  being  eiieowaged  by  these  mo- 

conrs^  rejected  all  the  Spanish  offers  of  indemnity 
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aod  aecemmodatkm.    On,  the  other  hand,  the  CiiAP. 

X. 


irt  of  Madrid^  beifig  loiiied    tsnrtm  ^' 


dinger  of  losing  the  wholt  isInsMl,  faai  fitted  ont 

.  _   Tint  SPANSa 

a  strong  armament  to  secure  its  preservation  and 
thorocov^of  Messiiia;  and  a  Dutch  fleet  undir  im  mi 
the  frmeue  De  Bmytm  aniyed  im  the  Medtem* 

nean  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  forces.  The 
war  in  Sicily  was  prosecuted  with  fury  on  both 
sidse  Ibr  nearly  fiwr  yean;  and  aerani  aaimvi-* 

nary  battles  were  fought  off  the  coast  betAveen  the 
combined  fleets  and  that  of  France,  in  all  of 
tlMe^  the  Fxendi  had  the  adTant^:  ia  one  Ae 
gaflant  De  Riiyl»  fell;  and  in  another  the  French, 
under  Vivonne  and  Du  Quesne  with  inferior  force, 
attacked  the  Dutch  and  Spamsh  squadmia  of  ' 
twenty-seyen  sail  of  the  Kne,  nineteen  galliaa^ 
and  several  fire-ships,  at  anchor  under  the  guns 
of  Palenao,  and  gained  a  complete  victory*  This 
Meoess  placed  Messina  in  seenrily;  and  might 
have  enabled  both  Naples  and  Sicily  to  throw  off 
the  onerous  d<»niniou  a£  Spain.  But  the  spiritless 
SBid.  subjugated  people  evinced  no  diqporition  to 

rise  against  their  oppressors ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  French  eventually  failed  in  extending  the 
onthorily  of  their  aaonarch  beyond  th^  waBs  of 
Messina.  , 

The  French  king  had  lost  the  hope  of  possess-  rx>tris  xiv. 
ii«  fatanself  of  all  Skniy,  and  mm  already  ifeary  of 


serta  the 


supporting'  the  Messinese,  when  the  oonfevences  Me««ke.e. 
for  a  general  peace  were  opened  at  Nimeguen. 
There/ dictating  as  a^Mmquerorj  he  might  at  kiist 
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CHAP,  have  stipulated  for  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
^    Messinese,  and  insisted  upon  an.  amnesty  for  the 


1678 


Tlieir  acoa« 


ivko»  relying  on  tbe  sacred  oUigft- 

tion  of  protection,  had  utterly  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  their  Spanish  governors  by  placing 
thoBselTes  under  bb  seeptie.  But,  that  Us  pride 
might  not  suffer  by  a  formal  evaeiiatioii.of  the 
city  as  a  condition  of  the  approaching  peaee,  he 
huOj  preiBcred  tbe  gratificatwp  of  tibia  ahswd 
pimetSio  to  the  real  proservatien  of  honcff,  aid 
the  common  dictates  of  humanity.  His  troops 
ware  secretly  oxdered  to  abandon  Messina  b^oio 
tba  si^iatnre  of  peace;  and  so  ptedpitale  was 
their  embarkation,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
stricken  with  sudden  terror  at  their  impending 
£rta»  dtespsifing  of  pardon  fiom  their  fiitnaer  go- 
vernors, and  hopeless  of  successful  resistance 
against  themt  had  only  a  few  hours  to  choose  be- 
iwaan  exile  — antiriiwitftd  dftath  Sevan  tlmw- 
aand  of  them  hurried  on  board  the  Frendi  fleet, 
without  having  time  to  secure  even  their  money 
or  portable  articles^  and  the  French  commandac; 
tering  tliat  bia  veaseb  would  be  oveierewded, 
sailed  from  the  harbour;  while  two  thousand 
more  of  the  fugitives  yet  remained  on  the  beach 
with  outstretched  amsy  in  the  last  agonies  of  de- 
spair,  vainly  imploring  him  with  piercing  cries 
not  to  abandon  them  to  their  merciless  enemi^  , 
The  condition  of  the  Messinese  w1m>  fled  tot 
refuge  to  France,  and  of  those  who  remained  in 
the.city^  differed  Uttle  in  tbe  event.  Louis  ^  V.^ 
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aftar  affMrding  the  former  an  asylum  for  scarcely  CUAF. 
more  than  one  short  year»  inhnmaiiiT  chaied  tiiem 

in  the  last  stage  of  destitution  firom  his  dominions. 


or  ruvr. 


About  five  hundred  of  them^  rashly  venturing  to 
ratam  to  their  comitry  under  the  fisiith  of  Spanish 
passports,  were  seized  on  their  arrival  at  Messina, 
and  either  executed  or  condemned  to  the  gaUies* 
Many  others,  even  of  the  highest  xank,  were  xe* 
dnoed  to  beg  their  bread  over  Europe,  or  to  con* 
gregate  in  bands  and  rob  on  the  highways ;  and 
Ae  miserable  remnant,  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
desperaibn,  passed  into  Turkey  and  fearAiUy 
consummated  their  wretchedness  by  the  renun- 
ciation of  their  faith.  Their  brethren,  who  had  "'^* 
iiot  quitted  Messina,  had  meanwhile  at  first  been  ^^^^[j^^ 
deluded  with  the  hope  of  pardon  by  the  Spanish 
viceroy  of  Sidly.  But  the  amnesty  which  he  pub- 
lished was  revoked  by  special  orders  from  Madrid; 
and  all,  who  had  been  in  any  way  conspicuous  in 
the  insurrection,  were  either  put  to  death,  or 
bamahed.  Messina  was  deprived  of  all  its  privi- 
leges ;  the  town-house  was  razed  to  the  ground ; 
and  on  the  spot  was  erected  a  galling  monument 
of  the  degradation  of  the  city: — a  pynunid  sur- 
mounted by  tiie  statue  of  the  king  of  Spain,  cast 
with  the  metal  of  the  great  bell  which  had  for- 
merly summoned  the  people  to  their  free  parliar 
ments.  The  purposes  of  Spanish  tyranny  were 
accomplished;  the  population  of  Messina  had 
dwindled  from  sixty  to  eleven  thousand  persons;  ^^^f 
and  the  obedience  of  the  city  was  ensured  by  a 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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CHAP,  desolation,  from  which  it  bus  never  since  risen  to 
^     its  HMiMit  pMi^enty.  * 

Thi»  were  the  aasab  of  Naples  and  Sidly  (fia- 


tinguisbed  only,  during  the  seventeenth  century^ 
1600-.1700  pororfBiDB  of  popular  auffBriiige  The  aoaita^ 
tim  of  central  Itdy  was  mote  obseura  aad  tnni* 
quil ;  for  the  mal-admioistration  of  its  rulers  did 
not  oceaaion  the  same  resistance.  Yet  if  the 
papal  government  was  less  deddedly  tynuuneal 

and  raparious  than  that  of  Spahi,  the  evils,  which 
had  become  inherent  in  it  during  preceding  a£pes» 
vemained  midiminished  and  incniable;  and  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  industry  was  perma- 
succesgion  ueotly  banished  Irom  the  Roman  states.  Mean- 
of  povtiai.         ^  snccession4>f  the  pontiffii  was  marked 
by  few  circumstances  to  arrest  our  attention.  To 
Clemrat  VIII.^  who  reigned  at  the  opening  of  the 
century,  succeeded^  in  1605,  ieoXI.  of  theiiun^ 
of  Medici,  who  survived  his  election  only  a  few 
weeks  ;  aud  on  jiis  death  the  cardinal  Camillo 
Borghese  was  braised  to  the  tiara  by  the  titloof 
Mv.     Paul  V.  Pflled  with  extravagant  and  *  exploded 
opinions  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  Paul  V. 
signalized  the  commencement  of  his  pmtificate 
Hisabortiv.  by  the  impotent  attempt  to  revive  those  preteiH 
^r^'  sions  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  j>upremacy  oyer 

•  For  the  affairs  of  Naples  to  Muratori,  particularly  on 

and  Sicfly  during  the  seven-  the  fate  of  the  Messinese,  (ad 

tMnth  century,  I  'ImTe  cox^  a&n.  1678.)  and  to  Denina, 

tinued  tofdldwGumnoneprin-  K,ivolusioni  dltalia.  b.  xxiiu 

cipally,  (bb.  xucv. — cd.  ad  c.  c.  7. 
8.) ;  with  occarional  reference 
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the  powers  of  the  earthy  which,  in  the  dark  ageSj  CHAP.' 
had  inundated  Italy  and  the  empire  wHli  Mood.  ^* 

PART  J 

He  thus  involved  the  papacy  in  disputes  with 
several  of  the  catholic  governments  of  Europe,  ^"Lm" 
and  m  a  serions  difference  whh  Venice  in  parti-       '  ' ' 

^  MoiMt  pre- 

cular,  which  wiU  find  a  more  appropriate  notice  J^^^^'' 
in  the  affairs  of  that  republic.  After  his  merited 
defeat  on  this  occasion,  he  oantioQsly  avoided  to 
compromise  his  authority  by  the  repetition  ol  any 
similar  efforts ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
pontificale  of  sixteen  years,  his  only  cares  were  to 
emMUsh  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  to  enrich 
his  nephews  with  vast  estates  in  the  Roman  pa- 
trimony, which  thus  became  the  hereditary  pos- 
sessions of  the  fimiily  of  Borghese.  * 

Paul  v.,  on  his  death  in  1621,  was  succeeded 
by  Gregory  XV.,  whose  insignificant  pontificate 
fiDed  only  two  years ;  and  in  1028  the  conelaTe 
placed  the  cardinal  M affeo  Barberini  in  the  chair 
of  St  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIIl.  This  ii>b>^i^  vui. 
pope,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  was 
wholly  under  the  guidance  of  his  two  nephews, 
the  cardinal  Antonio,  and  T^deo  Barberini,  pre^ 

*  If  ever  the  mode  of  tlie  which  are  the  very  canons  of 
fipph'cation  of  wealth  could  ex-  art.  Thry  seemed  to  belong 
cusc  the  mode  of  its  acquisi-  to  the  people,  so  frrr  wns  the 
tion,  the  liistory  of  the  Rorirhrso  access  ;  or  if  any  peculiar  pro- 
fortune  is  the  case.  1  "heir  villa  perty  was  claimed,  it  was  only 
at  Rome  wfis  ric  lu  r  in  gems  of  in  the  inscription  over  ilie  en- 
art,  than  any  imperial  or  royal  trance,  which  told  the  worI3 
palace.  It  was  ailonud  with  that  they  might  enter  when 
thirteen  hundred  genuine  pic-  they  would,  and  gaze  till  their 
tures,  and  the  porch  of  the  taste  was  gratified, 
principal  casiuo  boasted  statues, 

Hh2 
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CHAP,  feet  of  Rome.    These  ambitious  relatives  were 
^     not  satislkd  with  the  ridies  vhieh  he  heaped 
s«»sw  upon  them;'*  and  thehr  project  of  aoquiriiig  for 

^l^^  their  family  the  Roman  duchies  of  Castro  and 
Ronciglione,  fie&  held  of  the  church  by  the  house 
of  Fani6ie>  involyed  the  papacy  in  a  war  with 
Parma.  Odoard  Fam6se,  the  reigning  duke  of 
Parma,  had  coutracted  immense  debts  to  chaiit- 
able  foundatioiia  at  Rome,  of  which  he  negleeted 
to  pay  even  the  interest,  lie  thus  afforded  Taddeo 
Barberini,  as  prefect  of  that  capital,  a  pretext  fox 
anmmoning  him  before  the  apoatdic  chamber; 
and  on  his  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  citation, 
the  Barberini  obtained  an  order  for  sequestn^ting 
his  Roman  fiefii.  The  duke  of  Panna  had  recowae 

War  of  the  to  811118  foT  his  defoDce ;  the  pope  excommmiicar 
1641  ^  »  hostilities  commenced  between  him 
and  Taddeo,  who  acted  as  general  of  the  diurch. 
Bat  tfabi  war  of  the  Barberini,  as  it  has  bem 
named, — the  only  strictly  Italian  contest  of  the 
century— produced  no  decisive  result  It  was 
invested  with  a  ridiculous  character  by  the  cow> 
ardice  of  Taddeo  and  the  papal  troops,  who  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  thousand  fled  before  a  haud- 
ftal  of  cavahry  under  the  duke  Odoard.  After  this 
1644    disgraceful  check,  the  Barberini  were  but  too 

*  Bven  the  majcitic  and  ve-    to  uiniiter  to  their  pride  In  the 
aenUe  riuns  of  the  Colieeum    erectbn  of  a  palace^  pfwofced 


not  empe  the  lepethion  of  the  punning  leproach :  **  Qaod 

former  injuries  from  the  rapa-  turn  feoerunt  Barhari,  *  feceie 

city  of  the  Barberini ;  and  the  Barharini." 
appropriation  of  itt  materials 
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happy  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  anus ;  and  the  CHAP* 
war  was  shortly  tenniniiled  by  a  trei^  ^* 

PART  I 

the  combatants  in  their  original  state. 

Urban  VIII.,  or  rather  bis  nephews,  had  thus  DOM. 
fililad  in  gammg  possessioii  of  the  fie&  4>f  Castro  '^^^^ 
and  Ronciglione;  but  the  pope  had  succeeded,  «||„^'**,Tto 
some  years  before,  in  securing  to  the  Holy  See  a  ^^'^y>^e*^si 
nmch  more  important  acquisition,  which  he  did 
not  venture  to  appropriate  to  his  family.  This 
was  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  which  had  remained 
ander  the  soyereignty  of  the  family  of  Rovere 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Julius  II.  had  induced  the  last  prince  of  the 
line  of  Montefeltro  to  adopt  his  nephew  for  a 
sttccessor.    The  houfte  of  Rovere  had  for  one 

hundred  and  twenty  years  maintained  the  intel- 
lectual  splendour  of  the  little  court  of  Urbino, 
the  most  polished  in  Italy ;  but  Urban  VIII.  per- 
suaded the  aged  duke,  Francesco  Maria,  who  had 
no  male  heirs,  to  abdicate  his  sovereignty  in  favor  1626 
of  the  church.  The  duchy  of  Urbino  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  states ;  and  the  industry  and 
prosperity,  for  which  it  had  been  remarkable 
under  its  own  princes,  immediately  withered. 
Urban  VIII.  was  succeeded  in  1644  by  Inno-  uA^kt  Mk 

,  ■XT         ^  •       1       -ii  ji  of  Castro  and 

cent  A.,  who  revived  with  more  success  the  pre-  Ronoigiioot 
tensions  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  fiefs  of  Castro 
and  Ronciglione.  The  iunliquidated  debts  of  the 
house  of  Fam^se  were  still  the  pretext  for  the 
seizure  of  these  possessions  ;  but  the  papal  ofS- 
cers  were  expelled  from  Castro,  and  the  bishop, 
whom  Innocent  had  iubtalled  in  that  bee,  was 
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mardered  by  order  of  tim  miiiiater  of  Ranuccki  11^ 
duke  of  Pamuu  The  pc^  was  ao  hii^y  mmf»* 

rated  by  these  acts,  that  he  directed  hk  whole 
force  against  Castro ;  the  Parmesan  troops  were 
fepuked  in  the  attempt  to  Buccoiur  the  place; 
and  when  fiunine  had  oompided  it  to  aunneiider^ 

the  pope,  confouiidiug  the  innocent  inhabitants 
With  the  perpetrators  of  the  aasaflsinatkn^  cauaed 
the  city  to  be  raaed  to  its  foundations,  and  s 
pyramid  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  commemora- 
tiye  of  his  vengeance.  The  restitution  of  these 
fiefr  to  the  house  of  Parma  was  made  a  eandition 
of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  Alexander 
VIL,  who  succeeded  Innocent  X.  in  JL656,*  con- 
triyed,  after  many  negoeiationB^  to  obtain  pei>^ 
mission  to  hold  them  in  pledge,  until  Ranuccio 
II.  should  discharge  the  debts  of  his  crown.  By 
the  foilure  of  the  duke  to  satisfy  this  engagement; 
the  disputed  states  remained  finally  annexed  to 
the  popedom. 

Quarrel  re-  The  pontificate  of  Alexander  VIL  prored^  Bdw* 
p^u^s^f  ever,  an  epoch  of  grieyous  humiliation  for  the 
«^i»Mj  »t  pride  of  the  Holy  See.  In  1660,  an  alfray  was 
occasioned  at  Rome  through  the  priyileges  am^ 
gantly  claimed  by  the  French  ambassadors^  of 


Aleuuidcr 
VU. 


•  The  electioa  of  Alexander 
VII.  was  remarkable  for  the 
obstinate  assertion  of  a  privi- 
lege, which  the  empeior  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
had  latterly  acquired,  wliether 
expressly  by  stipulation,  or  im- 
fereeptibly  through  custom* 


and  which  these  monarcbs  have 

always  since  maintained: — ^that 
of  excluding  from  elevation  to 
the  tiara  such  cardinals  as  they 
think  proper  to  oppose  or  dis-  ^ 
like.  On  this  subject,  seeMo- 
sheim,  F.cu  Icsiasiical  History, 
cenL  xvi.  sect.  iii.  pan  i.  c.  1. 
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protecting  all  the  quarter  of  the  city  near  their  CHAP, 
seudnce  from  tha  usual  operatims  of  jusluset  ^* 
ttd  Louis  XIV.  dttonnfaied,  in  die  issoknoe  of  ^^^^ 
his  power,  to  support  a  pretension,  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  the  meanest  court  in  Europe* 
He  sent  the  duke  de  Crequi  as  his  aaibassador  to  ITll^r 
Rome,  with  a  numerous  and  well-armed  retinue,  t6 
brave  the  pope  in  bis  own  capilaL  Do  Crequi 
took  ftmnal  military  possesston  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  streets  near  the  palace  of  his  embassy, 
according  to  the  extent  over  which  the  right  of 
usylum  had  been  permitted  by  usage  to  his  pre^ 
decessors.  He  placed  guards  throughout  this 
circuit,  as  if  it  had  been  me  of  his  master's  for* 
tresses;  and  the  papal  government^  anxious  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  haughty  monarch  of 
Fi*ance,  overlooked  the  usurpation.  But  every 
effiMTt  to  preserre  peace  was  ineffisctual  against 
the  resdnfion,  which  had  been  taken  on  flile  oppo- 
site side  to  provoke  some  open  quarrel.  The 
duke  de  Crequi's  people  made  it  their  occupation 
to  outtage  the  police  of  Rome,  and  to  insult  the 
Corsican  s^uard  of  the  pope.  Still  even  these  ex- 
cesses of  the  i^'rench  were  tolerated  by  Alexander, 
lintil  they  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  peaceful 
citizens  dared  no  longer  to  })ass  through  the 
streets  by  night.  At  length  the  Corsicau  guard 
were  goaded  into  a  firay  with  the  foUoweis  of 
the  embassy,  which  brought  mi^rs  to  the  crisis 
desired  by  Louis.  While  the  Corsicans  were  . 
^violently  hrritated  by  the  death  of  one  of  their 
comrades  in  the  broil,  they  bappmed  to  meet  the 
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CHAP,  carriage  of  the  duchess  de  Crequi;  they  fired 
^*     upon  and  kilkd  two  of  ha  attendants ;  and  the 

PAET  !• 


HBT  POPE. 
DOU. 


■aiBtiUDed 
by  tbt  ho- 

riiliation  of 

tJieUolj 


duke  immediatdy  quitted  Rome,  as  if  hk  master 

had  received  in  his  person  an  uupruvokcd  and 
mortal  affront. 

.  AlexanderVII.  soon  fiMind  thai  Loois  XIV.  was 

resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  seriouii  co- 
louring, which  could  be  givra  to  this  affair.  The 
king  expelied  the  pope's  nuncio  from  France ;  lie 
seized  upon  Avignon  and  its  papal  dependencies ; 
and  he  assembled  an  army  in  Provence,  which 
crossed  the  Alps  to  take  latis&ction  in  Rom 
itself.  The  pope  at  first  shewed  an  inclination  to 
assert  the  common  rights  of  every  crown  with 
becoming  spirit;  and  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
several  catholic  princes  to  protect  the  dignity  of 
the  Holy  See.  But  none  of  the  great  powers 
were  in  a  condition  at  that  juncture  to  undartake 
his  defence*  His  own  temporal  strength  was 
quite  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  France;  the 
spiritual  arms  of  the  Vatican  had  now  fallen  into 
contempt ;  and  he  had  the  bittar  mortification  of 
being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, which  Louis  XIV.  imperiously  dictated. 
The  principal  of  these  were,  the  banishment  of  all 
the  persons  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  insult 
offered  to  the  train  of  the  French  ambassador ;  the 
sappression  of  the  Corsican  guard ;  the  erection 
of  a  column,  even  in  Rome,  with  a  legend  to  pro- 
claim the  injury  ^d  its  reparation;  and,  finally, 
the  mission  of  one  of  the  pope*s  own  fiunify  to 
Paris  to  make  his  apologies.  All  Oneafi  humUiaiU 
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iog  coaditions  were  sutecnbed  to,  aad  rigorously  CUAP. 
enforoed.— Hitherto  Hie  papal  l^gateB  had  ap- 
peared at  the  courts  of  Europe,  ouly  to  give  laws 
and  impose  contributions:  the  cardinal  Chigi,  the 
nephew  of  Alexander  VIL^  was  the  first  eedaai* 
astic  dispatched  in  that  character  to  any  monarch, 
to  demand  pardon  for  the  Holy  See. 

Alexander  VIL  did  not  aorvive  this  memoraUe 
epoch  of  degradation  tor  the  papacy  above  three 
years.  *  He  was  succeeded  in  1667  by  Clement 
IX. ;  who  wore,  the  triple  crown  only  two  yeais^ 
and  was  replaced  in  ldQ9  by  Clement  X.  The 
unimportant  reign  of  this  pope  occupied  seven 
yean^  and  closed  in  1676.  The  pontificate  of  his 
anceeiaor.  Innocent  XL,  was  more  remarkable^  fcMr  ^f"^ 
the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  respecting  the  privileges 
of  the  French  embassy.  To  terminate  the  flagrant 
abuses  which  these  privileges  engendered*  Inno^ 
cent  published  a  decree  that  no  foreign  minister 
should  thenceforth  be  accredited  at  the  papal 
court,  until  he  had  expressly  renmmced  every 
pretension  of  the  kind.  This  reasmiable  provi- 
sion was  admitted  without  opposition  by  all  the 


*  In  more  fortunate  times, 

Alexander  Wl,  would  have 
been  a  prosperous  sovereign, 
for  he  was  not  deficient  in  pub- 
lic spirit.  In  liis  general  con- 
duct iie  was  less  vicious  than 
many  of  his  predecessors, 
though  Moshcim  (who  always 
loses  temper  when  speaking  of 
the  popes)  says  that  "  lie  was 
possessed  of  all  the  pernicious 
.quaUues  that  are  neceiitiary  to 


constitute  a  true  pope,  and 
without  which  the  papal  juris- 
diction and  majesty  cannot  be 
maintained."  Tlie  worst  thinn; 
about  him  was  his  poetry,  ior 
althouirh,  the  morninf'  after  his 
election,  he  rudely  repulsed 
the  Signora  Olympia  who  came 
to  congratidate  him,  yet  he 
wooed,  but  without  success^ 
the  Muses. 
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CHAP,  catholic  monarchs,  except  Louis  XIV. :  but  lie 

^*  alone  refused  to  recognize  its  justice ;  and  oa  the 

'  daalih  of  the  dnke  d'  Estr^es,  his  ambasBadorai 


Rotne^  he  sent  the  marquis  de  Lavardiu  to  isuc- 
-The  dignity  ceed  him,  and  to  enforce  the  juaintenance  of  the 


of  tbe 


cv  n^JS^'  ^  priTilegOB.  For  this  pnrpoac^  Lavardin  waa 

i^uis  x%.  attended  by  a  body  of  eight  hundred  armed  men ; 
i687  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope  was  agaio  inso- 
lently braved  in  hia  own  capitdL  The  giiaida  of 
Lavardin  violently  excluded  tbe  papal  poliee  fiom 
all  access  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  they 
oeeupied;  and  Innocent  at  length  enommnnK 
caled  the  ambassador.  This  proceeding  would 
at  Paris  liave  excited  only  ridicule ;  but  in  Rome 
the  outraged  pride  of  the  courts  and  the  prejodicea 
which  still  enveloped  the  ancient  throne  of  papal 
.  supremacy  and  superstition,  excluded  Lavardin 
from  the  pale  of  society ;  and  he  found  the  soli- 
tude in  wUch  he  was  left  so  irksome,  that  be  at 
last  petitioned  to  be  recalled. 
Tb«  pencil  The  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL  terminated  in 
ie»gtb  re<  1^90 ;  aud  it  was  not  until  three  years  after  bis 
death,  tliat  Louis  XIV.  Wiis  at  length  persuaded 
to  desist  from  the  assertion  of  a  pretended  right, 
which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  gratify 
his  pride  at  the  expence  of  multiplying  crime  and 
anarchy,  in  the  chosen  seat  of  the  religion  which 
he  professed*  This  was  the  last  event  in  the 
papal  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  We  have  already  found 
the  reigns  of  several  of  the  popes  entirely  barren 
of  circumstance ;  and  after  that  of  Innocent  XL, 
I  should  be  altogether  at  a  loss  how  to  bestow  a 
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single  comment  upon  the  obscure  pontificates  of  cmap. 
Us  three  next  snooavon:  of  Alexander  VIIL/  ^ 
wlio  died  in  1692;  cf  Innocent  XII.;  and  of  vJ^^ 
Clement  XL,  who  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mt'pruli. 
Peter  in  the  last  year  of  the  century,  f  'ut'l^l'^ 

The  two  eontesto  wttb  tiie  popedom,  which  the 
house  of  Farncse  maintained  for  the  possession  of  j^^JI^JJij. 
the  iieis  oi'  Castro  and  lionciglione,  were  aimoal 
the  only  remarkable  cucninatanees  in  the  annab 
of  the  duchy  of  Parma  during  this  century.  Ra- 
nuecio  I.,  the  son  of  the  hero  Aiessandro  Farn^se,  BaMooioi.» 
who  wore  the  ducal  crown  at  its  commencement, 
resembled  his  father  in  no  quality  but  mere  cou- 
rage. His  long  reign  was  distinguished  only  for 
its  habitual  tyranny  and  avarice;  and  for  the 
wanton  cruelty,  with  which  he  caused  a  great 
number  of  his  nobility  and  otlier  subjects  to  be 
put  to  death  in  1612,  that  he  might  confiscate 
their  property  under  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy, 
which  appears^  to  have  had  no  real  existence.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1622  by  his  son,  Odoard,  whose  odowd. 
misplaeed  confidence  in  hismilitary  talentsphmged 

•  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  told  him  al)()ut  an  huiir.  He 

iiott's  on  Burnet's  History  of  then    calicd     for    a  large 

lus  own  Time,  has  recorded  drau^^ht  of  Lacrymee  Christi, 

several  amusing  stories  of  Pope  and  said  he  could  not  die  much 

Alexander  Vlll.    Dr.  Hen-  the  sooner  for  that.  Burnet, 

derson,    when    singing    the  History  of  his  own  Time,  (vol, 

praises  of  Lacrymai  Christi,  iv.  p.  \25.  Oxford,  1823.) 
(History  of  Wines,  p.  240.)       f  la  compiling  this  abstract 

should  have  informed  his  rea-  of  the  few  temporal  affiiirs  of 

den  that  this  Pope,  a  little  the  papacy,  which  are  material 

dme  before  he  died,  asked '  m  onr  subject,  I  have  followed 

his  pbysiciasft  him  long  tfaey  Bfimtori,  Anwdi  d'lcalia  (io 

thought  he  couhl  live.   Th^  ann.  ciu) 
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CHAP«  his  subjects  iiito  many  calamities.    Vainly  ima- 
^'     giaing  tliat  the  inartial  virtues  of  his  grandfathsr 
s^pvw  Alessandro  wefe  hereditary  in  his  person^  he 
im—i7w>  eagerly  sought  occasions  of  entering  on  a  career 
of  activity  and  distinction  iathe  field,  for  whidi 
his  qpotisticai  presumptidn  and  his  esDcesnye 
corpulence  equally  disqualified  him.  By  engaging 
in  1635  in  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  in 
northern  Italy,  as  the  ally  of  the  former  power,  ^ 
exposed  his  states  to  cruel  ravages ;  and  though, 
in  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Barberini,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  misconduct  of  the  papal  army  for 
the  preservation  of  his  fie6,  that  contest  did  not 
terminate  until  he  had  consumed  the  resources  of 
his  duchy  by  his  prodigality  and  ignorance. 

The  death  of  Odoard  in  1^46  relieved  his  sub- 
jects from  the  apprehension  of  a  continuance  of 
similar  evils  from  his  restless  temper;  and  the 
mild  and  indolent  character  of  his  son,  Ranuecio 


II.,  seemed  to  promise  an  era  of  greater  tranquil- 
lity. But  Ranuecio  was  always  governed  by  uo* 
worthy  favorites,  who  oppressed  his  people;  and 

it  wai>  one  of  these  ministers  whose  violence,  as 
we  Iiave  seen,  provoked  the  destruction  of  Castro, 
and  entailed  the  loss  of  its  dependencies  on  the 
duchy  of  Parma.  The  long  and  feeble  reign  of 
Kanuccio  IL,  thus  marked  only  by  disgrace,  was 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  extinction  of  the  sove- 
reignty and  existence  of  the  house  of  Fam^se. 
h^duH^y  Buried  in  slothful  indulgence  and  lethargy,  the 
^^«<»»  members  of  the  ducal  family  were  oppressed  with 
hereditary  obesity,  which  shortened  their  lives. 
Ranuecio  II.  himself  survived  to  the  year  1694; 
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but  he  mif^t  already  aaticq^ate  the  apptortdung  chap. 
Ihifanre  of  the  male  line  of  his  dynasty.   Odoafd,  ^ 

the  eldest  of  his  sons,  had  died  before  him  of  suf- 
focation^  the  consequence  of  corpulence ;  the  t^ro 


others,  don  Francesco  and  don  Vincente,  who 

were  destined  successively  to  ascend  the  throne 
after  him,  resembled  their  brother  in  their  dis- 
eased oonstitiitions ;  and  the  probahility  that  these 
princes  would  die  without  issue,  rendered  their 
niece,  Elisabetta  Fam^e,  daughter  of  Odoard,  sole 
presumptive  heiress  of  the  states  of  her  fionily. 

Of  the  dukes  of  Parma,  ^v  hose  reigns  filled  the  loo^iw 
seventeenth  century,  not  one  deserved  either  the 
love  of  his  people  or  the  respect  of  posterity* 
The  contemporary  annals  of  the  princes  of  Este 
were  graced  by  more  ability  and  virtue.  But  the 
reduction  of  the  dominion  of  those  sovereigns  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  duchies  of  Modena  and 
Heggio,  diminished  the  consequence  which  their 
ancestors  had  enjoyed  in  Italy  during  the  preced* 
ing  century,  before  the  seizure  of  Ferrara  by  the 
Roman  See.  Don  Cesare  of  Este,  whose  weak-  of, 
ness  had  submitted  to  this  spoliation,  reigned 
until  the  year  1628.  His  subjects  of  Modena  for- 
gave him  a  pusillanimity,  which  had  rendered  their 
dty  the  elegant  seat  of  his  benehcent  reign.  His 
son,  Alfonso  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  stricken  AifaMni. 

with  such  wondrous  affliction  for  the  death  of  his 
wife,  only  a  few  months  after  his  accession  to  the 
ducal  crown,  that  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
tetfared  into  a  Capuchin  convent  in  the  Tyrol. 
On  this  event,  his  son  Francesco  I.  assumed  his  t>«»e«^o*' 
sceptre  in  1629,  and  reigned  nearly  thirty  years. 
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CHAP. 
X. 

PART  I. 


Joining  in  the  wars  oi'  the  times  in  u^per  Italy 
hetureeii  France  and  Spain^  and  altiffnaiely  eapoiuk 

inp^  their  opposite  causes,  Francesco  I.  acquired 
the  reputation  of  one  ot  the  ablest  captains  of  his 


Fr&noetco 
II.. 


Mga,  as  he  waa  also  me  of  the  beat 
Hia  aldlful  conduct  and  policy  in  theae 
tant  contests  were  rewarded  by  the  extension  of 
iua  tenritoriea;  andin  1696^  the  ittde  principoM^ 
of  CoReggio  (more  ihmons  in  the  taxttSs  of  ait 
than  of  war)  was  auuexed  to  his  imperial  fie&. 
Neither  the  abort  reign  of  his  son  and  BiDcceaaQr» 
AU^iv.,  AttonBO  lY.,  which  commenced  in  1658  and  ended 
in  1662,  nor  that  of  his  grandson,  Francesco  II., 
which  began  with  a  ieeble  minority,  and  tenni* 
Dated  aftor  a  protracted  adminiatration  of  the 
same  character,  demand  our  particular  notice; 
S^B^^^  and  in  1694,  the  cardinal  Hinaldo,  son  o£  the  first 
Franeeaeo*  succeeded  hia  nephew,  and  entered 
upon  a  reign,  which  was  reserved  for  signal  cala- 
mities in  the  first  years  of  the  new  century. 

In  the  affiiixB  of  Parma  and  Modena»  during  the 
century  before  us,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
invite  our  attention ;  but  the  fortunes  of  Mantua, 
so  obacure  in  the  preceding  age,  were  rendered 
flOBMwhat  remailcable  in  this,  by  the  waia  wMA 
the  disputed  succesaon  to  its  sovereignty  occar 
akmed.  The  reign  of  Vinoeate  wh<^  having 
ancoeeded  to  die  ducal  crowna  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat  in  1587,  still  wore  them  at  the  opening 
at  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  of  Us  sue- 
cesaor  Francesco  IV.»  were  equaUy  obacure  and 
unimportant.  But,  on  the  death  of  Francesco,  in 
1612,  some  troubles  arose,  from  the  pretensicma 
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which  the  duke  of  Savoy  advanced  anew  aver  the  CHAFi 
state  of  Montfemi*  Itwes  notiuitilafiMMircnl  J^; 
years,  that  negociations  terminated  the  indecifiive  ^  ^ 
hostilities  which  were  tlius  occasioned^  and  in  loouluU 
wliich  Spain  interfered  .dir«ctily  agaiiiBt  the  dnlDe 
of  Savoy,  while  France  more  indiredly  essiefeed 
him.    By  the  treaty  of  Asti  in  1615,  and  of  Ma-  [ 
dxid  in  1617^  the  duke  of  Saroy  engaged  to  leave 
Montferrat  to  the  liouse  of  GoDZnge,  untO  tbe  i 
emperor  should  decide  on  his  claims.    The  last 
duke  of  Mantua,  Francesco  IV.,  had  left  only  a 
danghter :  but^  as  Montfenat  was  a  feminine  Aet^ 
•  that  state  descended  to  her ;  while  her  father  s  two 
brothers,  Ferdinando  and  Vincente  IL,  reigned 
sncoessiyely  over  Mantua  without  leaving  isanei 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  of  these  two  piinces> 
both  of  whom  shortened  their  days  by  their  infa- 
rnoos  debaucheries,  the  direct  male  line  of  the 
dncal  house  of  Oonzaga  beciBme  extinct ;  and  the 
right  of  succession  to  theMantuan  duchy  devolved 
on  a  coUateral  branch,  descended  from  a  younger 
80tt  of  the  duke  Federigo  IL,  who  had  died  in 
1540.    This  part  of«the  fiunily  of  Gonzaga  was 
estabUsbed  in  Fvance,  in  possession  of  the  first 
honors  of  nobility,  and  was  now  represented  by 
Charles,  duke  de  Nevers.    By  sending  his  son,  ^ 
the  duke  de  Rethei  to  Mantua  iu  the  last  iUness 
of  Vineente  IL,  Cluales  not  only  secured  the  sue* 
cession  to  that  duchy,  which  he  might  lawfully 
claim,  but  re-annexed  Montferrat  to  its  diadem. 
For,  on  the  very  same  night  on  which  Vincente 
II.  expired,  the  duke  de  Rethd  received  the  hand 
of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Francesco  X  V .  and  heiress 
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CHAP,  of  Montfcrtat;  andlterightof  inheritaiofrtoall 

^  the  states  of  the  ducal  line,  thus  centered  in  the 
v^v^  branch  of  Nevers. 

MM^Sw     The  new  ducal  house  of  Gonsaga  did  not  eooa- 

^SlJ^kJ"  mence  its  sovereignty  over  Mantua  and  Mont- 
^c^^^  fetiat  without  violent  opposition.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  renewed  hk  claim  upon  the  latter  ptoTinee; 
1027  and  Cesare  Gonzaga,  duke  of  OuaataDa,  the  re- 
presentative of  a  distant  branch  of  that  family, 
made  pretenaioiis  to  the  duchy  of  MaaUuL  At 
the  Mme  time,  the  Spaniah  govefument  thought 
to  take  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession,  for  the 
purpose  of  annexing  the  Mautuan  to  the  Milanese- 
•tatos;  and  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL  plaoed  the 
duke  de  Nevers  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for 
having  taken  possession  of  its  dependant  iiefs, 
without  waiting  for  a  ftxrmal  investiture  at  hia 

hands.  The  objects  of  Ferdinand  were  evidently 
to  revive  the  imperial  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  and  to 
enrich  the  Spanish  dynasty  of  his  fiunily  by  Ae 
acquisition  of  these  states.  To  promote  these 
combined  plans  of  the  house  of  Austria,  an  impe- 
1680  rial  army  crossed  the  Alps  and  surprised  the  atj 
of  Mantua,  which  was  sacked  with  meieiless  fero- 
city. At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Savoy  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Spain,  for  the  partitaoa  of 
Montferrat;  and  the  new  duke  of  Mantua  seemed 
likely  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  whole  of  his  do^ 
mimons.  But  fortunately  for  him,  it  was  at  this 
juncture  that  cardinal  Bichdieu  had  entered  on 
his  famous  design  of  humbling  the  power  and 
ambition  of  both  the  Spanish  and  German  dynas- 
ties of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  a  French  army 
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under  Louis  XIII.  in  person  forcing  the  pass  of  CHAP. 
SuBa»  crossed  the  Alps  to  support  the  Gonaaga  of  ^' 
Neven  against  all  their  enemieB.  I  paas  oyer  the 
uninteresting  details  of  the  general  war,  which  leoo—noa 
was  thus  kindled  in  northeni  Italy  by  the  Mantuau 
awcessiaiL   When  BieheUeu  himself  appealed  on 
the  theatre  of  contest  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
French  army,  all  resistance  was  hopeless ;  and  his 
aneeass  shmily  prodaoed  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  belUgerents  in  the  peninsula,  by  which 
the  emperor  was  compelled  to  bestow  the  disputed 
InyeatitiireofMantiiaaiidMoiitfiBfxatapoaChariM  1631 

This  prince,  who  thenceforth  reigned  at  Mantua 
andar  the  title  of  Charles  retained  that  duchy 
withmtt  tether  oppoeitaon.  But  in  1685  he  was 
drawn,  by  the  memory  of  the  eminent  services 
which  France  had  rendered  him,  into  an  alliance 
with  that  power  -agunst  Spain,  in  the  new  war 
which  broke  out  between  the  rival  dynasties  of 
B0urbon  and  Austria.  Such  a  connection  could 
aarvoj  howerer,  only  to  destroy  the  repose  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  his  duchies.  Neither 
Charles  L  nor  his  son  Charles  II.,  who  succeeded 
him  in  16^7^  could  prevait  Montterat  fiom  being 
perpetually  OTerrun  and  ravaged  by  the  contendr 
i^g  armies  of  France,  Spain,  the  empire,  and  Savoy ;  * 
and  the  Mantuan  dukes  almost  abandoned  every 
effort  to  retain  the  poasearion  of  that  pronnee 
until,  after  being  for  above  twenty  years  the  seat 
of  warfare  and  desolation,  it  was  at  length  re- 
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CHAP.  Stored  to  Charles  11.  by  the  general  p«ie6  of  the 
^-  Pyrenees. 

ChaileBiL  died  in  1666;  and  his  son  Fefdi- 

if^^oo  nand  Charles  conunenced  the  long  and  disgrace 
Disgraceful  mm  with  whlch  thc  sovereignty  and  race  of  the 
al  and      Qqwimm  wciEC  to  tfiTWHinfiti*  caxly  in  tno  next  coi^ 

character  of  ■^•'■■^^O"  •  ^  •mm 

P<»iiuDd  i-uyy  This  prince,  more  dissolute,  more  inMiisilile 
last  duke,  difthouor,  more  deeply  buried  in  grovelling  vice, 
than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors,  was  worthy 
of  being  the  last  of  a  finnily  which,  since  itsdeftt- 
tion  to  the  tyranny  of  Mantua  had,  during  four 
eentttriea  of  aormignty,  relieved  its  career  of 
blood  and  debauchery  by  few  examples  of  tme 
greatness  and  virtue.  To  gratify  his  extrava- 
gancy and  indulge  in  his  low  and  vicious  ex- 
eesses»  Ferdinand  Charles  crushed  his  people 
under  grievous  taxation.  To  raise  fresh  supplies, 
which  his  exhausted  states  could  no  longer  aiford, 
he  shamelesBly  ki;1680  sold  Casal^  the  capital  of 
Montferrat,  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  immediately  oc- 
cupied the  place  with  twelve  thousand  men  under 
his  general  Catinat.  The  soma  which  the  doke 
thus  raised,  either  by  extortion  from  his  oppressed 
subjects^  or  from  this  disgraceful  transaction,  were 
dissipated  in  abandoned  pleasures  in  the  camivais 
of  Venice,  amoaig  a  people  who  openly  evinoed 
their  contempt  for  him,  and  whose  sovereign  oli- 
garchy passed  a  decree  fortndding  any  of  their 
noble  body  bom  mingling  in  his  society.  * 

*  For  these  sketches  of  the    chtes  of  Parma,  Modena,  and 
wintmttiiif  affiurtof  thedtt*    Mantua  during  the  sevenceencb 
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From  the  affairs  of  Mantua,  we  may  fmn  to  CHAP« 
those  of  Tuscany ;  but  the  tnuuDtibii  is  attended  ^- 
with  little  augmeatatiaii  of  interest  A  coimnoii  w^IJ!/ 
dearth  of  attraction  marks  the  annals  of  most  of  im^M 
the  despotisms  of  Italy ;  and  whm  Tuscany  de* 
seended  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  her  pre«emineiioe 
of  splendour  survived  only  in  the  past,  and  her 
modem  story  sank  into  the  same  ignominious 
obscurity  with  that  of  Parma,  and  Modena»  and 
Mantua.    We  are  reminded  only  of  the  existence 
of  the  solitary  republic  which  survived  in  this 
quarter  of  Italy,  to  wonder  how  Lucca  escaped 
mbjugati<m  to  the  power,  wliose  domfnioaieneif^ 
ded  and  hemmed  in  her  narrow  territory ;  and  we 
aie  permitted  to  contemphte  her  anciait  repub* 
Bean  rivals,  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Pisa^  only  as  th* 
capital  and  the  provincial  cities  of  the  ducal  sove- 
reigns of  Tuscany.   Of  these  princes  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  four  reigned  successively  during  the  se- 


venteenth century.  At  its  commencement,  the  du-  R«ign  of  the 
oal  crown  was  worn  by  Ferdinando  1«,  whose  per-  pe 
aonal  vices  and  poUtioBl  talents  have  been  abody 


noticed.  After  the  failure  of  his  project  to  throw 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  his  efforts  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  eommeice  and 
maritime  industry  among  his  subjects;  and  the  JuJjJil^*" 
enlightened  measures,  to  which  he  was  prompted 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scienoe  of  go* 

entury,  I  Iiave  not  icniplod  to .  I  hm  vcdfied  and  ocp^iop^Uy 

copy  the  outlines  afforded  by  filled  ttp  from  the  annals  of 

Sismondi  (e.  124.) ;   wbici  Mttiatori* 
htmwn^  il  may  be  seen,  iktLt 

1X2 
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CHAP,  vernment  and  a  keen  perception  of  his  own  inte- 
X.    rested  were,  rewarded  with  signal  success*  To 
attiact  the  trade  of  the  Meditenanean  to  the 

iM^^noo  shores  of  J'uscany,  he  made  choice  of  the  castle 
of  Leghorn  for  the  seat  of  a  free  port  He  mt- 
proved  the  natural  advanteges  of  its  harbour, 
which  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  some 
of  his  predecessors^  by  several  grand  and  useful, 
woika;  he  invested  the  town  which^  rose  on  the 
scite,  with  liberal  privileges ;  and  from  this  epoch 
Leghorn  continued  to  .Aourish^  until  it  attained 
the  mercantile  jstospentj  and  opulence  which, 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  maritime  cities  of 
He  fo«iid«  the  peninsula.    The  skilful  policy,  which  Ferdi- 

the  prospe- 
rity of  Lef • 
born;  and 


do  h  pmnraed  in  this  and  other  respects,  pro- 
duced a  rapid  influx  of  wealth  into  his  state ; 

and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1609^  he 
had  amassed  immense  treasures. 

Sevoml  of  the  first  princes  of  the  dncal  house  of 
Medici  seemed  to  have  inherited  some  portion  of 
that  commercial  ability,  by  which  their  merchant 
ancestors  had  founded  die  grandmr  of  their 
house  ;  and  they  profited  by  the  contempt  or 
ignorance,  which  precluded  other  Italian  princes 
from  rivalling  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
pursuits.  Cosmo  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
y^^nnEi  ^^>^<^ii^do,  imitated  his  example  with  even  more 
Hi<7*     eaniest  leal  and  with  more  brilliant  sttceesfc  Biit» 


His  ton, 
Coemo  IT. 


vummia  on  his  death  in  l&il,  the  minority  of  his  son  Fer- 
dinando  II.  destroyed  the  transient  prosperity  of 
Tbetrtasnrr  the  ducal  government    The  rich  treasury  of  the 
~         two  preceding  dukes  was  drained  in  fomuhing 
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troops  and  subsidies  to  Spain  and  Austria ;  and  CHAP. 
Ferdinando,  who      left  under  the  guardianship  ^* 

PART  I. 

of  his  grandmother  and  mother,  was  only  released  v^^v^ 
from  female  tutelage  on  attaining  the  age  of  man-  ichm^oo 


hood»  to  exhibit  during  his  long  reign  all  the 

enfeebling  consequences  of  such  an  education.  Airtrffc 
His  character  was  mild,  peaceabki  and  benevo- 
lent; and  his  administration  responded  to  his 
personal  qualities.  From  this  epoch,  the  political 
importance  of  Tuscany  entirely  ceased ;  the  state  Jj^^J^gJ; 
was  stricken  with  moral .  paralysis ;  and  lethargy 
and  indolence  became  the  only  characteristics  of 
the  government  and  the  people.  * 

Ferdinando  IL^  however^  was  not  destitute  of 
talents;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  grand- 
duke  and  his  brother  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
sciencej,,  at  least  protected  his  inactive  reign  from 
the  reproach  of  utter  insignificance.  But  his  son^  c^ojui. 
Cosmo  III.,  who  ascended  his  throne  in  16T0, 
reigned  with  a  weakness,  which  was  relieved  by 
no  intellectual  tastes.  Unhappy  and  suspidous 
in  his  temper,  his  life  was  embittered  by  domestic 
disagreements  with  his  duchess;  fanatical  and 
bigotted,  he  was  constantly  surrounded  and  go- 
verned by  monks;  and  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Florence,  once  the  throne  of  lite-  Florence. 

-  .  the  seat  of 

rature,  the  fair  and  splendid  seat  of  all  the  arts  giooinjrsa. 
which  can  embeUish  and  illumine  Me,  was  con- 
verted  into  the  temple  of  gloomy  superstition  and 
hypocrisy.  * 

Galliisiiy  Scot*    Yiti.  c  7.  Muratori, 
dd  Gnu  BucatD  di  Tofcana,    sd  an.  jmmjmi. 
vol.  iy,  b.  V.  c  Si — vol.  vii.  fc. 
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SlfOT — OouhU  CkmrmtUr  ^  tit  Brmtn  «ul  lAdr  OoMmMene 

M»  Reign,  m  fAe  IToff^fWrneeMi  j^potiim  «oHAm/l^^ 
IKtatlrottf  Mf  overwetmng  AndMm—HU 

Death — VkLor  Aniadcus  I. — Tyrannical  Ascendancy  of  ike 
French  in  Piedmont  throughout  his  short  Reign  —  Calamitous 
Minority  of  his  Son,  Charles  Emmanuel  If. —  CivU  M  ar  in 
Savay  and  Piedmont ;  aggravated  by  the  Interference  of  France 
and  Sfmm^C harks  Emmanuel  //•  does  not  recover  all  his 
States,  until  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees —  The  Remainder  of  ki» 
J2dg»  miimpcrtmU,  Victor  Amadem  11, — His  earhf  Indica" 
ftoM  ^  etmimmMU,  poKHetU  Tmleni9^Hi$  OfpoMm  ta  ike 
iheigns  of  Leme  XIK  of  Frmnoe^Ht  jeime  Ifte  Leagm  ef 
Angikvg'^iurimPieimtmtf  emtamed  iy  Fiekr  Anmitm  mi 
Ail  i#(liet  ogamH  the  Frtiwh-^FefUiude  emd  Ae^Otf  ^  tke 
Duke — He  concludes  a  separate  Peace ;  and  compels  a  general 
Recognition  of  the  Neutrality  of  Italy — His  J\)n  er  jyrodigiously 
augmented — Gekoa  —  Differences  of  the  RepubUe  nith  (he 
House  of  Savoy — Exchisire  Character  of  the  Genoese  sovereign 
Oligarchy'^Mutual  Haired  between  that  Bod§  and  the  unpri' 
vileged  Orders — Conspiracy  of  Giulio  Ceeare  Vachero — Its 
DeUcAom  mdj^umshment — Djferemce  between  theRepubOeasiii 
Fnmeep  pnmoked  ly  the  Arrogance  ^  Lame  XIF^Cruei 
BombardmeiU     Genoa  6y  the  fireneh — The  Smote  eoa^p^led, 
hff  thU  harharoue  (hUrage,  to  make  jSbiM««t6ji  to  the  TfrasU^ 
Ymom^ParM  Recovery  of  her  aaeierd  Acuity  and  VSgmnr 
dttring  this  Century — Quarrel  betfveen  the  RepubUc  and  Pope 
Paul  V, —  The  Senate  always  distinguished  for  their  Resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  Encroachments —  Universal  religious  Toleration^ 
a  Maxim  of  their  Policy — Intolerable  Pretensions  of  Pmtl 
sieadUy  opposed  by  the  Fenetian  Govemmeni — Papal  Sentemce 
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oj  MxQQmmumcatum  and  Interdict  paaied  agmu^  the  Republic 
— Fkrm  Hetitiance    ike  Senate  to  its  Operatums^Dewre  of  the 
Pepe  to  have  Recomee  to  temporal  Arme — He  is  congpeUed  to 
renounce  hie  PtHennom  toproeture  an  Aceommodai&m'^SigMd 
Trmmpih  oftheRepublkf-'Itsgood  BffecU  Jhr  Calhdie  Ewrepe 
'-^nergij  of  the  Feneikm  Senate  tn  wumtaimng  their 'Soo^ 
reignty  over  the  Adria^it^The  UeeotM — Ori^n  of  ikoee  Pi- 
rates  of  Dalmatia — Their  incessant  and  bold  DcpraiaUmis  m 
the  Gulf — The  Austrian  Government  protect  them — Serious  Re- 
solution at  ientrth  formed  by  Venice  to  chastise  ihrm — Conse- 
ntient War  with  the  Ifouse  of  Austria — Alliance  of  the  Republic 
with  Savoy  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces — Conclutiot^  of  lie 
War — The  Objects  of  Venice  attained  by  the  Dispersion  of  thf 
UecocHf  and  the  Assertion  of  her  Dominion  aver  the  Adriaticr^ 
EsMtperaHon  of  Spain  agaimi  the  RepnbUe—Story  the 
famoue  Contpwacyf  atiribitied  to  the  Spameh  Ambaseador^  fi» 
ike  Dettructkm  of  Vemoe — Share  if  Fenioe  m  lAe.  other  lUUian 
Ware  of  thie  Century  againet  the  House  of  Austria;  temmuUed 
by  the  Peace  of  Chierasco — Remarkable  Recognition  of  her 
Dominion  over  the  Adriatic  —  Little  Connection  between  tlw 
Affairs  of  Venice  and  of  the  other  Italian  States,  during  the 
Remainder  of  the  Century — Unprovoked  Attack  of  the  Turks 
upon  the  Republic — Long  and  discutrous  War  of  Candia; 
marked  by  mamif  glorioue  naoal  AchieeenmUs  of  the  Venetian 
Arme^Heroic  and  sanguinary  Drfenee  of  Candia'^ Peace 
obtmned  by  the  RepubSe  by  the  Ceeswn  of  thai  lelandr^Nem 
War  of  Vemoe,  tn  Concert  mtA  ihe  Empire^  agaisut  the  Ififidele 
-^Vietorioue  and  briUiant  Career  of  the  repubUcdn  Arme^Con^ 
quest  of  the  Morea-^The  RepMe  exhaueted  hy  her  Ej/orU-^ 
Pea£c  of  Carlvwttz-^The  Morea  retained  by  Venice, 

Whilb  the  other  ducal  tiirones  of  Italy  were  thus  chap. 
for  the  nmt  part  filled  only  by  slothful  voluptua-  ^^f^ 
ries,  that  oi  »Savoy  seemed  reserved  for  a  succes-  v^-vw 
sion  of  sovereigns,  whose  fesrlesa  activity  aad  po.  looo-iroo 
lilieal  talents  constantly  placed  thnir  eharaeters  raotor  of  Nt 
in  briUiant  contrast  with  the  indolence  and  iinbc- 
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CHAP,  cilitjr  of  their  deipicable  eoDtemporaries.  The 
^*    house  of  Savoy  owes  its  progxesstve  and  snceeae- 

v^^*  fill  elevation^  from  petty  foundations  to  regal  dig- 
lewliVoo  nity,  more  to  the  personal  abilities  of  its  chie&, 
than  perhiq^  any  other  royal  ftmily  m  Europe. 
Its  kmg  Hne  of  princes  is  very  thickly  studded 
with  able  captains  and  skilful  statestnen,  who 
were  the  artificers  of  their  own  greatness*  and 
who  gradoaUy  raised  for  their  descendants  the 
fabric  of  a  monarchy.  This  fabric,  indeed,  was 
erected  merely  for  a  strong-hold  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  it  rose  in  strength  and  increased  in 
durability,  as  the  ruins  of  Italian  freedom  crum- 
bled around  it.  Its  c(mipletion  bore  the  same 
date  with  the  destnietion  of  whatever  might  ex- 
cite our  sympathy  and  merit  our  interest  in  Ita- 
lian history ;  and  the  repair  of  its  dilapidated 
power  is  not  among  the  least  evils*  which  the 
peninsula  has  endured  in  these  days.  The  career 
of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  is  adorned,  therefore, 
with  little  moral  heauty,  and  associated  with  few 
recollections,  on  which  the  mmd  can  dwdl  with 
satisfaction.  Yet,  in  comparison  wi£h  other  des- 
potisms* the  government  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
merits  the  distinction,  until  our  own  thnea  at 
least,  of  mildness  and  paternal  affection  towards 
its  subjectSt  The  race  of  its  sovereigns  has  pro- 
duced no  monsters  of  tyranny  and  blood;  and  if 
many  of  them  were  unscrupulous  in  their  political 
transactions  witli  foreign  states*  history  has  not  to  ^ 
reproach  them  with  the  vicious  excesses  of  their 
domestic  administration. 
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Whm       ■awntoMilh  emtaxy  opBiied^  the  chap. 
seeptfe  of  Piediiiaiit  and  SaToy  was  widdecU  pa^'h 
we  have  formerly  seen^  by  the  duke  Charts  Em-  s^n/W 
■Miiwiel  I.,  who,  fay  his  tveatj  vritik  Heury  IV.  of  laoo-im 
nance  in  the  year  1601,  ex^anged  his  Savoyaid 
county  of  Bresse  for  the  Italian  marquisate  of 
Saluaso.  By  this  arrangement,  Charles  Emmfr* 
iiiiri  iacrifioed  a  ftrtile  proirinoe  to  aequiie  a 
barren  and  rocky  tenitory ;  but  he  cxchided  the 
French  from  an  easy  access  into  Piedmont,  and 
stxengthenedhisltalhui  frontier.  By  eonsolidatiiMt 
his  s^,  he  gained  a  consideralJe  advanced  . 
wards  the  future  independence  of  his  family ;  and 
the  superiori^  of  his  poliey  over  that  of  Hemy 
IV.  in  this  transaction,  occasioned  the  remark  of 
a  contemporary,  that  the  French  king  had  bar- 
gained like  apedlar,  and  the  Savoyard  duke  like  a 
king. 

From  this  epoch,  the  house  of  Savoy  became  j,;,  ^^^^^ 
ahnost  exclusively  an  Italian  power,  and  its  ^^^^^^^ 
princes,  to  nse%the  hingnage  of  on^  of  their  his-  ^^'Jf 
torians,  thenceforth  viewed  the  remains  of  their  Ir^iH^ 

'  dpua  in 

transmontane  possessions,  only  as  a  nobleman,  1^^^ 
moving  in  the  splendour  of  a  court,  legards  the 
ancmt  and  neglected  fief,  from  which  he  derives 
his  title.  Charles  Emmanuel  found  that  the  im- 
provement effected  in  the  geographical  posture  of 
Us  states,  immediately  increased  his  importance; 
and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  France  and 
Spain.  But  during  the  remainder  of  his  long 
reign,  his  own  restless  and  overweening  ambitii 
aud  the  natural  difficulties  of  bis  situation,  placed 
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CHAP,  as  he  was  with  inferior  strength  between  two 
^*     ttighty  rimilsy  entailed  many  calamities  on  his 
Ni^-v^  flomimoii8«   He  made  an  unraecessful  attempt  in 

1602  to  surprise  Geneva  by  an  escalade  in  the 
i>i»«.tniiis  Bigtii^       n^;^  ji  disgraceful  repulse  concluded  a 


^erw^g  peace,  wbioh  recognised  the  independence  of  tiiai 

republic.   Ten  years  later,  he  eiideavuuied,  as  we 
haye  seen>  to  wrest  Montferrat  from  the  house  of 
Oonzaga ;  bnt  being  yiolentl]r  opposed  by  Spain, 
and  weakly  supported  by  France,  he  was  com- 
peiied,  after  several  years  of  hostilities,  to  sobmit 
hid  claim  to  the  decision  of  the  emperor :— or,  in 
other  words,  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Such 
checks  to  his  ambition  were,  however,  of  littk 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  leTevses  con- 
sequent upon  the  share  which  he  took  in  die 
war  of  the  Mantuan  succession. 
1628      In  that  contest  he  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of 
partitioimig  Montferrat  with  the  Spaniards,  to 
unite  with  them  against  the  new  duke  of  Mantua 
and  the  French  his  supporters ;  and  he  suffered 
heavily  in  this  affiance.   When  Louis  XIIL,  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  forced  the  strong  pass 
of  Susa  against  the  duke  and  his  troops,  and  over- 
ran  all  Piedmont,  Charles  Emmanuel  was  com- 
,       pelled  to  purchase  the  deliverance  of  liis  states 
by  signing. a  separate  peace,  and  leaving  the  for- 
tress of  Susa  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors.   They  insisted  farther  that  he  should  act 
offensively  against  his  former  allies ;  but  Louis 
XIIL  and  his  great  minister  Richeliea  were  no 
sooner  recalled  into  France  by  the  war  a^aiubt 
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the  protestaute^  than  tbe  vecsatife  duke,  ramitmg  cu  AP. 
iheir  tyranny^  imioedialely  leBumed  his  kigae 

with  Spain. 

The  possession  of  Susa  rendered  the  French  itoo^utt 
maaters  of  the  gates  of  the  Savoyaord  dominioiiB ; 

and  as  soon  as  Richelieu  had  triumphantly  con- 
cluded the  war  against  the  Huguenots^  he  returned 
to  the  Alps.  He  was  inrested  by  his  master  with 
a  supreme  military  command,  which  disgraced  his 
priestly  functions;  and  he  poured  the  forces  of 
France  again  into  Piedmont  The  strong  city  ct 
Pignerol  was  reduced  in  a  few  days ;  many  other 
fortresses  were  captured  and  razed  to  their  foun- 
'dations ;  all  Savoy  was  conquered  by  the  French 
king  in  person;  and  above  half  of  Piedmont  was 
seized  by  his  forces  under  the  warlike  cardinal. 
Amidst  so  many  cruel  reverses^  oppressed  by  the 
overwhdming  strength  of  his  enemies,  and  aban* 
doned  by  his  Spanish  allies,  ^vho  made  no  vigo- 
rous efibrts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  French, 
Charles  Enmmnuel  suddenly  breathed  his  last,  abdwik. 
after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  He  \vas  regarded  1680 
by  his  c(mtemporaries  as  a  consummate  politician 
and  an  accomplished  captain.  The  praise  of  ge* 
neralship  may  be  accorded  him  ;  but  the  glare  of 
talent  which  dazzled  his  times  has  vanished,  and 
the  admirable  politician  appears  only  as  a  restless 
mtriguer. 

V  ictor  Amadeus  I.,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Victor  AiBft- 
was  the  husband  of  Christina^  daughter  of  Hemry 
IV.  of  France,  and  therefore  disposed  to  ally  him- 
self with  her  country.   Almost  immediately  atlei 
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CHAP»  his  accession  to  the  ducal  crown>  he  entered  into 
aegodaftioiis  with  Richdiea^  which  tcnniiiated  in 
a  truce.  In  the  following  year,  the  general  peace, 
which  concluded  the  war  of  the  Mautuan  succes- 
1681  signed  at  Cfaieniaoci.  By  this  tteBtf, 

the  new  dnke  of  Savoy  reco^irered  all  his  domi- 
nions except  Pignerol,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
cede  to  the  French;  whoi  alAough  Richelieu 
restored  Snsa  to  Victor  Aniadens,  thus  retained 
possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  by  Brianfon 
and  the  valley  of  Exilles.  Victor  Amadeua  was 
not  inferior  to  his  fitther*  either  in  courage  or 
abilities  ;  but  he  was  not  equally  restless  and  in- 
Tjninnicai  trigulug*  Submitting  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  he  endured  ike  4ttcendancy  which 

tbrougboui '  France  liad  acquired  over  his  states,  and  the  yet 
nig*.  more  galling  pride  of  Richelieu,  with  temper  and 
prudence.  To  the  close  of  his  short  reign,  he 
maintained  with  good  faith  a  close  alliance  with 
Louis  XIIL ;  which  indeed  it  was  scarcely  op* 
ti<Hial  with  him  to  have  rejected,  and  which,  in 
1634,  involved  him,  as  an  auxiliary^  in  a  new  war 
undertaken  by  Kicheiieu  against  the  house  of 
Austria. 

The  death  of  Victor  Amadeus  in  leST,  while 

tliis  contest  was  yet  raging,  was  the  prelude  to 
still  heavier  calamities  for  his  house  and  his  sub<- 
jects,  than  either  had  known  for  nearly  a  century. 

He  left  two  infant  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  dying 
ctUmitmu  alnaost  immediately  after  him,  the  succession  do> 
v^yed  upon  the  other;  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  a 
^^^^  years  of  age.    By  his  testament,  Vic- 
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tor  Amadeus  committed  the  regency  of  his  states,  CHAP« 
and  the  esae  of  his  children,  to  his  duchess  ChAh 
UtUL   The  govemment  of  thai  prineess  was  in 

the  outset  assailed  by  the  secret  machinations  of 
RifiheUeu»  and  by  the  open  hostility,  of  the  bn^- 
ihen  of  her  late  husband.  Riehelieu  desigBed  to 
imprison  the  sister,  and  to  despoil  the  nephew  of 
his  own  master;  and  he  would  have  annexed thek 
states  to  the  Frmeh  monavchy,  under  the  plea 
that  the  care  of  the  young  prince  and  the  regency 
of  his  duchy  belonged  of  right  to  Louis  XIII.^  as 
his  matenial  unde.  When  .the  vigilance  of  Chris- 
tina defeated  the  intention  of  the  cardinal  to  sur- 
prise her  at  Vercelli^  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.  had 
Stall  to  endure  $fi  the  despotic  insolence  of  her 
brother^s  minister.  The  conduct  of  her  husband's 
relations  left  her  however  no  alteniative,  but^  by 
aubmissian  to  Richelieu,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the 
French  against  them. 

Both  the  brothers  of  Victor  Amadeus,  the  car- 
dinal Maurice,  and  prince  Thomas,  (founder  of 
the  branch  of  Savoy-Carignan)  had  quarrelled  ^ 

*  Denina  (Delle  Rivoluzioni  houses  of  Fmwe  md  Austria, 

d'ltalia,  L  xxiii.  c.  4.)  sup-  But  the  worUiy  Abbd  has  ap-' 

poses  this  quarrel  of  Victor  paiendy  hen  aamied  Us  isuh' 

Amadeus  and  his  brothers  to  ginatkm,  by  eoaverting  a  very 

have  been  only  feigned ;  that  simple  occurrence  Into  a  refine- 

fSbe  two  princes,  under  pre«  meni  of  political  deeeit:- 


tsQoe  of  thiowing  themadvw  niioosuaoii  onor  Id  Inwing  dN» 
in  disgust  into  the  party  of  his    sources  of  historical  acdon. 


might  in  reality  pro-  At  least  the  conduct  of  the  two 

mote  the  common  interests  of  Savoyard  princes  was  reiy  oon- 

dicirfianily,  bymaintaimiigits  sistent  and  easily  explinbto 

reUtioiis  with  both  the  riial  throiig^at,  on  the  supposition 
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CHAP,  with  the  late  duke,  and  withdrawn  firom  Us  court 
^     tp  emhrace  the  party  of  his  enemies ;  the  one  en- 
tered  tiie  service  of  the  en^eiDr,  the  dher  tkit 
m^iimi  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries*  On 
the  death  of  Victor  Amadeus,  they  returned  to 
Piedmont  osiy  to  trouble  the  admimstratiDn  of 
ChimtiM  liy  themselves  laying  claim  to  the  re- 
gency ;  and  at  lengthy  on  her  resulting  their  pre- 
cwaw^b  tvarioDB^  they  openly  asserted  them  i  The 
vMLmAi  two  vrmoes  were  supported  by  the  house  of 
by  tjh> inter-  Austria ;  the  duchess-regent  was  protected  by 
|Wetiid  Fiance;  and  the  whole  country  o£  Savoy  and 
1639  Piedmont  was  -at  once  plunged  into  the  aggm- 
vated  horrors  of  foreign  and  civil  war.    In  the 
first  year  of  this  unhappy  contest,  the  capital  was 
deliveied  into  the  hands  of  prince  Thomas  by  Ua 

partizaus  ;  and  tlie  regent,  escaping  \v  ith  difficulty 
mk  this  surprise  into  the  citadel  of  Turin,  was 
compelled  to  consign  the  defence  of  that  fortress 
to  the  French,  who  treacherously  retained  the 
deposit  for  eighteen  years.  In  like  manner, 
they  acquired  possessfam  of  several  important 
places ;  the  Spaniards  on  their  part  became  mas- 
ters of  others;  and  while  the  regent  and  her 
hrothers-inJaw  were  vajniy  contending  for  the 
government  of  Piedmont,  they  were  betmyed 
alike  by  the  ill  faitli  aud  designing  ambition  of 
their  respective  protectors. 

that  their  quarrel  with  Victor  detestation  of  their  sister-iii- 
Amadeus  was  real  ;  and  con-  law,  and  of  the  French  alli- 
tradictory  and  unaccountable  ance  ;  and  their  hostility  to 
if  it  was  not.  The  avowed  ori-  both  was  the  same  before  and 
gin  of  this -rupture  was  their    alter  the  death  oi  their  brotlier. 
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A  reconciliation  in  the  ducal  family  was  at  CHAP* 

length  e&cted  by  tbe  tardy  discovery^  that  «uh  ^* 
tual  injuries  could  termmate  only  in  conunon 


ruin.  The  two  princes  deserted  the  party  of 
Spain,  and  succeeded  ia  recovering  for  their 
house  most  of  the  fortresses  whieh  they  had  aided 
the  Spaniards  iu  reducing.  The  duchess-mother 
retained  the  r^eucy ;  and  the  princes  were  gra- 
tified with  the  same  appanages,  by  which  she  had 
originally  offered  to  purchase  their  friendship. 
Still  the  French  remained  all-powerful  in  Pied-  g^^^ffg- 
mont ;  and  if  death  had  not  interrupted  the  pro-  ^"^jiJ^ 
jects  of  Richelieu^  it  is  probable  that  the  ducal 
house  of  Savoy  would  have  been  utterly  sacrificed 
to.  his  skilful  and  unprincipled  policy,  and  that  its 
dominions  would  have  been  permanently  annexed 
to  the  monarchy  of  France.  Even  under  the 
government  of  his  more  pacific  successor  Mazarin, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1657,  that  the  French 
garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  citadel  of  Turin ; 
^d  this  act  of  justice  was  only  extorted  from  that 
minister,  as  the  price  of  his  niece's  marriage  into 
the  ducal  family  of  Savoy.  The  exhaustion  of 
Spain^  and  the  internal  troubles  of  France,  had 
totally  preyoited  the  active  prosecution  in  nor- 
ther n  Italy  of  the  long  war  between  those  powers. 
But  the  embers  of  hostility  were  not  wholly  ex-  umii  um 
tingoished  in  Piedmont  until  the  peace  of  the  ranees. 
Pyrenees,  by  which  Charles  Emmanuel  11.  reco- 
vered  all  his  duchy  except  Pignerol  and  its  Alpine 
passes,  and  these  the  French  still  retained. 
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The  termination  of  the  minority  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel II.  in  1648^  had  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his  uncks.  But  the  dnke  continiied 
to  snbrnit  to  the  amlntioitt  and  aMe  control  of  bis 
mother  until  her  death ;  and  his  subsequent  reign* 
WW  in  no  reapect  brilliant.  Hia  atatea  however, 
after  flie  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees^  enjoyed  a  long 
interval  of  repose ;  and  though  the  early  close  of 


•  There  is  one  gloomy  epi- 
lode  in  the  Piedmonteoe  an- 
nals, which  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  notice; 'for,  wbile  it  is. 
ocarcely  oooneeted  with  the 
general  poVtieal  taanee  of 
ivealefn  Italy,  it  oontaina  the 
materials  fiir  a  chapter  in  ec- 
desiastieal  history,  (hr  too  im- 
portant and  dee{Jy  interesting 
to  W  cmrded  Into  the  narrow 
spacer  which  sudi  a  work  as 
this  could  afibrd  fiir  the  sab* 
jeet  I  refinr  to  the  remote 
origin,  the  growth,  and  the 
nnhappy  fortnnes  of  the  pio- 
testant  communitieB  in  the  Tal- 
lies between  Pignsfol  and  the 
A^:*-lhe  Vaadois  or  Wal- 
denaes*  The  idgn  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  IL,  however,  de- 
aerves  to  be  mentioned  wiA 
di^grioe  as  the  epoch  of  a  aosik 
atrocibas  ai^  horrible  perseen- 
tioa  of  this  inolBmding  and 
fOitt-minded  race;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  redeemiiig  acts  of 
Cramweirs  policy,  that  the  in- 
terference of  his  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Savoy  aiMt- 


ed  thci'r  destruction.  Thirty 
years  later,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Victor  Amadeus  11^ 
when  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  his  influence 
Widi  the  SaToyaid  govennount 
produced  another  persecution 
of  the  Vaudois,  which  rivalled, 
or  even  excdied  in  horroTB^ 
Che  ifiai^goNodsvof  the  Cevennes. 
The  French  troops  were  the 
principal  agents  In  the  detesta- 
ble work  prompted  by  their 
Inhuman  master ;  and  dbe  Van- 
dow  weie  all  ekher  maaaaated 
or  driven  into  banishment. 
But  Victor  Amadens,  soon  a!^ 
ter  be  aasmned  the  tdaa  of 
govermncttt,  restored  the  reao- 
nant  of  this  suflMv  people  to 
their  homes;  and  Sins  tenni- 
nated  their  hsi  perseoutioa* 
For  ten  oentuiies,  the  Vandosi 
had  clmig  to  their  pure  &tth 
with  the  constancy  A  martyrs, 
and  defended  its  momitmn 
sanctuary  with  desperate  he- 
roism :  their  descendants  have 
had  oidy  to  atn^gi^  against 
povar^  and  i^iprassiflfi* 
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hig  life  in  1675  subjected  them  to  another  miaa-  CHAP, 
rity,  it  proved  neither  torfonlent  nor  calaniitou8»  ^ 

1*  \  RT  J I 

as  his  own  had  done.    His  son,  the  celebrated 
Victor  Amadeus  IL^  was  only  nine  years  old,  leoo^n'oo 
when  he  nominally  commenced  his  rdgn  under  ^uil"^' 
the  regency  of  his  mother/  This  princess,  a 
daughter  of  the  French  house  of  Nemours,  had 
all  the  ambition  without  the  talents  which  had 
distinguished  the  duchess  Christina.  Surrounded 
by  French  fevorites  and  by  the  partizans  of  that 
nation^  she  was  wholly  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  Victor  Amadeus,  on  attaining 
the  acre  of  mauliood,  ^jave  the  first  indicatiotis  of  F**^y 
the  consummate  political  ability,  for  which  he  ^* 
became  afterwards  so  &mous,  by  his  decent  ad-  ^JH^ 
dress  in  dispossessing  his  reluctant  parent  and  her  1689 
faction  of  all  influence  in  public  attairs,  without 
having  recourse  to  actual  violence. 

The  policy  of  the  duke  soon  excited  the  suspi- 
cion of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  after  exhausting  all  the 
resources  of  negodation  and  intrigue  for  some 
years,  to  gain  him  over  to  his  purpose  of  wresting 
Milan  from  the  Spaniards,  the  French  monarch 
resolved  to  disarm  him*    But  Victor  Amadeus  His  opjjosi- 
penetrated  his  designs,  and  anticipated  their  exe-  designs  of 
cution.    He  was  too  good  a  politician,  and  too  l^twce^  ' 
sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  not  to  discover  that, 
if  he  consented  to  open  a  free  passage  to  Louis 
XIV.  through  his  dominions,  and  to  aid  him  in 
e&cting  the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  he  should 
speedily  be  despoiled  in  his  turn,  and  reduced  to 
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CHAP,  the  rank  of  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  He 
PAET  u  ^^^^^'^  acoedted  to  the  league  of  Augsburg  be* 
tweeu  die  empire,  England,  Spun,  and  Hollaiid  i 


iGoo-1700  and  his  subjects  eagerly  seconded  him  in  his 
i^ai°<lr^  resection  rather  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  a 
^1^^   contest  with  the  gigantic  power  ct  France,  than 
to  submit  without  a  stmgc^le  to  the  imperious  and 
humiliating  demands  of  Louis. 
War  in        The  conunencement  of  the  war  in  Piedmont 
•wtainedbj  wa^s  marked  by  a  torrent  of  misfortune,  wliich 
dens  «n<i     might  havc  overwhelmed  a  prince,  of  less  forti- 
tude  than  Victor  Antadeus,  with  sudden  deapair. 
Although  he  was  joined  by  a  Spanish  army  at  tJie 
opening  of  hostilities,  the  French,  who  com- 
manded the  gates  of  Italy  by  the  possession  of 
Pignerol,  had  already  assembled  in  force  in  Pied- 
mont.  They  were  led  by  Catinat,  who  deserves 
to.  be  mentioned  among  the  most  accomplished 
and  scientific  captains  of  his  own  or  of  any  age ; 
and  the  superior  abilities  of  tliis  great  commander 
triumphed  over  the  military  talents  of  the  young 
duke.   At  the  battle  of  Stafarda  in  the  first  cam- 
paign, the  allies  were  totally  defeated ;  and  great 
part  both  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  reduced  by  the  conque- 
Fortitude    rors.    Victor  Amadeus  was  how  ever  undismayed ; 

;ind  aotlTlty 

Of  thediiM.  he  continued  the  war  with  energy  and  skill ;  and 
the  support  of  his  allies  and  his  own  activity  had 

the  effeet  of  balancing  the  fortune  of  the  contest. 
Penetrating  into  France,  he  was  even  enabled  to 
retaliate  upon  his  enemies  by  this  diversion,  for 
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Ihe  ravage  of  his  domimoiis ;  and  althovgh  Ca^  CHdP. 

tinat.  in  the  fourth  campaii^ii,  inflicted  at  Mar-  ^ 

'  r     o    '  PARI  U. 

.  aa^ia  upon  the  l^iedmoat!^^  Austrian  and  SpftOi^  '"t^wT^ 
annies  under  the  duke  m  peifKm  and  the  fiunojia  ifM^^om 

prince  Eugene,  a  yet  more  calamitous  aud  me- 
morable defeat  than  that  at  StafardA»  the  ^ie3 
speedily  recovered  from  this  diaaetei; 

But  it  GOisDes  not  within  my  purpose  to  repeat 
the  oiGten  told  tale  of  military  operations^  which 
belong  to  die  general  hiatcHry  of  JEurope*  Aft^ 
six  years  of  incessant  warbre,  Victor  Amadeus 
was  still  in  an  attitude  to  render  his  neutrality  an 
important  object  for  France  to  gain»  and  one 
whirii  he  had  himself  ev^  reaeon  to  desire.  So 
that  it  could  be  attained  with  advantapfe  to  him- 
self, he  was  little  scrupulous  in  abandoning  his 
allies;  and  the  conditions  which  he  extorted  from 
I.onis  XIV.  had  all  the  results  of  victory.  By  the 
separate  ]Kace  concluded  between  France  au4  JSjJJi*/* 
Savoy  at  Turin»  Louis  XIV.  abmdoned  the  pos-  1#06 
session  of  Pignerol  and  restored  all  his  conquests 
in  Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  but  the  most  material 

*  This  bcfo^  though  kaown  he  was  created  count  of  Sois- 
as  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  sons.  Eugene  was  the  second 
was  an  alien  to  the  conntry  of  son  of  this  marriage,  and  pass- 
bis  forefathers,  which  was  sub-  ed  into  the  imperial  service,  in 
sequently  destined  to  be  the  resentment  at  the  refusal  of 
theatre  of  many  of  his  roost  Louis  XIV.  to  change  his  des- 
fortunatc  exploits.  His  father,  tination  from  the  church  to  the 
a  younger  son  of  that  prince  profession  of  arms  : — a  refusal 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  wliom  I  which  tlie  Frencli  monarch  had 
have  had  occasion  to  mention,  suHU  ient  i^easoo  to  repent  ia 
married  the  niece  of  Mazarin,  the  issue. 
^  and  Ittttled  in  France,  where 
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•CHAP,  tstipolalion  of  the  treaty  was  the  neutrality  of  al 
^     Italy,  to  which  the  contracthg  parties  equally 
\^0^^  bound  themselves  to  oblige  all  other  powers  to 
idM^me  accede.  To  enforce  this  article,  Victor  Amadeas 
TgeaTr^  did  not  hesitate  to  jofai  his  arms  to  those  of  France 
"^hf^^r  as^ainst  his  former  allies ;  and  the  entrance  of  his 
SJ^f      forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  Catinat, 
into  the  Milanese  territories,  immediately  com- 
pelled the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  to  con- 
sent to  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  peninsula. 

The  allies  of  Victor  Amadous  might  justly  re- 
proach him  with  a  desertion  of  their  cause,  and 
perhaps  even  with  the  aggravation  of  perfidy'; 
but  he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  Italy,  if  not  for 
his  selfish  policy,  at  least  for  its  fruits.  In  closing 
the  gates  of  his  own  frontiers,  he  had  skilfully 
provided  also  for  the  repose  of  the  peninsida  and 
its  evacuation  by  the  French.  All  Italy  regarded 
him  as  a  liberator ;  tlie  security  of  his  own  domi- 
F^^M-  nions  was  effected ;  and  his  power  and  conse* 
^MgMi.  quence  were  prodigiously  augmented.  Thus,  by 
establishing  the  independence  of  his  states,  he 
prepared  the  claim  of  his  house  to  the  assumption 
of  the  royal  title  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
to  which  he  elevated  it  iu  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century.  ♦ 

•  For  the  history  ol  the  dted  in  the  last  chapter  (p. 

duchy  of  Savoy  (hiring  the  first  351),  to  the  close  of  the  work, 

sixty  years  of  the  seventeenth  which    terminates    about  the 

century,  I  have  consulted  Oiu-  pporh  of  the  peace  of  the  Py- 

chenon,   Hist.  Geneal.  dr  la  ronces.      My  guides  durincf 

Maison  de  Savoic,  from  tiic  t!ie  rest  of  the  'jcntury  liave 

point  in  ilie  second  volume  been  principally  Muratori  axul 
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The  iacraasiiig  power  of  the  sovereigns  q£  PiedU 
mont  was  a  foreboding  of  evil  for  the  only  repubHe 

of  the  middle  ages,  which  had  partially  escaped 
the  storms  of  despotism  in  that  quarter  of  Italy ; 
and  Genoa  had  already  gained,  during  the  sevte* 
teenth  century,  sufficient  experience  of  the  dan- 
gers of  her  vicinity  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  In  the  Grison  war  between  France  and  Di^erciieei 
the  house  of  Austria*  the  republic  was  involved  by  ^y^'^i^ 
her  dependence  upon  Spain  ;  and  the  share  wluch  ^ 
she  took  in  the  contest  enabled  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
then  in  alliance  with  France,  to  draw  down  the 
weight  of  the  French  arms  upon  her.  Besides 
being  actuated*  by  the  usual  rapacity  of  his  ambi* 
tion,  with  the  hope  of  aanezing  the  Genoese 
territory  to  his  states,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  had 
several  causes  of  oifence  against  the  republic  Heat 
rulers  had  before  given  assistance  to  the  Span 
niards  against  liim ;  they  had  attempted  to  con- 
trol him  in  the  purchase  of  the  fief  of  Zucarel 
firom  the  fiunily  of  Carretto ;  and  the  populace  of 
Genoa  had  insulted  him  by  defacing  his  portrait 
in  their  city  during  the  excesses  of  a  riot.  He 
therrfore  pointed  out  9^>u>a  to  his  allies  for  an 
easy  and  important  conqmst ;  and  while  he  over* 

also  Denina,  Istoria  de&'Iudla  Svfoy*  But  I  hftve  also  re-' 
Occidentale.  1S09.  Tbisbooki    &rred  with  advantage  to  the 


as  M.  Barbier  says  (Magan'n .  Mem^m  Hiatofiqnei  amr  Is 

Encyclopedique,  Janvier  18H)  Maiion  Eoyaie  da  Savoie  (3 

was  the  completion  of  his  Re-  volt.  8vo»  Twriii*  1816)  of  tha 

of  Italy,  fcr  tfaefein  Maiqtns  Costa  de  BeanragardA 


be  bad  treated  but  Utde.  of  vols.  iL  p.  12S.-^.  p.  54 
Piedmont,  Montfeml»  and 
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CUAP«  ran  the  Liguhan  country,  a  French  army  of 

Mfnetd  to  Urn  siege  of  the  fepvifiMii  eifm. 

Though  the  Genoese  were  unprovided  against 
lUs  taddta  attack,  they  wme  animatod  by  the 
*  toaVe  iit>irit  and  tte  doquenoe  of  ma  «f  thtif 
fellow-citizensi,  a  member  Df  the  illustrious  house 
Doriay  to  oppose  a  firm  resistance  to  the  be- 
1035  fltrigen;  and  their  gaBaat  defioice  of  the  eitjr  was 
converted  into  a  triumph^  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  reduced  io  extremity.  A  powerfid 
Spaatsh  aniiaiiieiit»  equipped  with  mnisual  tigomv 
arrived  to  their  succour  frdm  Naples  and  Mihm ; 
the  French  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege; 
aod  the  peace,  which  shortly  followed  these  hM^ 
tilities,  served  only  to  cbVer  the  duke  of  Savoy 
with  the  disgrace  of  merited  failure  in  his  desigaa 
against  the  existence  of  the  rapahBa 

The  secret  hortOity,  wMeh  Charles  Ensmamiel 
ehertshed  against  Genoa,  menaced  her,  a  few 
years  later,  with  more  immin^t  perils ;  since  dw 
Mimgefiil  spfarii;  of  tiie  duke  was  assbdated  with 

the  discontent  of  a  large  party  in  the  republic. 
KudMk*  I  have  formerly  noticed  the  constitution  of  the 
the  GepoMt  sotereign  oligarcny  of  Genoa,  and  its  tendency, 

•iif««fcj.  by  the  extinction  of  some  noble  houses  and  the 
reduction  of  numbers  in  others,  to  narrow  the 
circle  of  political  riglits.  The  stinriviiig  body, 
meanwhile,  were  sparing  in  tlic  use  of  the  law, 
which  authorized  them  to  admit  ten  new  families 
annually  to  a  share  in  their  prififeges  of  sove- 
reignty.   The  senate  either  began  to  elude  it 
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altogether^  or  applied  it  only  to  childless  or  ^ged  G(iAP« 
iodmdaafe.  TluMi^bfttbceth^  middle  of  the  savoi*  ^* 
teenfb  oeBftary/tfae  number  of  pereonB  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  libro  d'oro — the  golden  tm^^w 
mkne  of  privileged  nobiMtjF— ted  dwindled 
alwut  seven  hnndied.  A  hlW  wps  t1i9n  passed^ 
by  which  the  whole  of  thiese  exclusive  proprietors 
ol'  the  rights  of  eitjawnahip  tbencefortl^*  took  theic 
Mvts  in  the  great  cotmea  on'mu^g  Ae  «ge  of 
manhood,  instead  of  entering  it  by  rotation,  as  had 
fiDimerly  been  the  practice  when  the  republio  wa9 
rqpvesentcd  by  a  moce  ompreheneive  eristocracy. 

While  the  arrogance  and  the  individual  import- 
ance of  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  were  in- 
erased  in  ptoportioh  to  this  diminution  in  their 
ntnnbeiis,  anodier  class,  that  of  the  unprivileged 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth,  had  multiplied  in 
the  state*  Many  mdent  honsesj  possessoKs  of 
noil  ieft  in  Lignm,  and  invested  with  titles  of 
mobility,  had  been  originally  omitted  in' the  roU  o^ 
dtia^iship;  many  other  Amilies  of  newer  pre* 
tensions  had  since  aoqnired  riches  and  distinction 
by  commercial  industry  and  other  accidents  of 
fortune;  and  the  union  of  idl  these  constituted  mimh. 
m  order,  wUch  rivalled  the  oUgsrdhiy  in  the  usua) 

sources  of  pride,  and  far  outweicrhcd  them  in  num- 
bers»  Aifected  superiority  and  contempt  on  the  ^  ''^'^'"'^ 
one  hand,  andmprlifioaflon  and  envy  on  the  othsBi:, 
produced  reciprocal  hatred  between  these  branches 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy ;  and  their  divisions 
inspired  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  hope  of  plung- 
ing the  state  into  an  anarchy,  by  which  he  might 
profit. 
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CHAP.     Paitming  hfa  Bftttttrli  Tleiri^  tilt 

^*     Charles  Emmanuel  at  Genoa  selected  a  wealthy 

FAST  tl* 

merchant  of  the  imprirUi^ed  aristocmqr^  G&dio 
uM^im  Cesare  Vticfacto,  i»r  tiie  igitslor  mud  htnier  «f  a 

SSSSJS.  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  consti- 
ttttioQ.   Vacbero,  although  engaged  in  the  oocur 
16S8  patimiof  eomniMM^aapiradtoiiioTeinth^ 

of  nobility.  His  immense  riches,  his  numerous 
retinue,  his  splendid  establishment,  rivalled  tbe 
magmfieenoe  of  tha  Frqpisi,  the  Adomi»  the  pe* 
polani  grandi  of  oilier  days.  He  always  appeared 
armed  and  in  martial  costume, — the  character- 
istics of  the  gentleman  of  the  times;  he  was  siir- 
founded  by  braToa;  and  he  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed  these  desperate  men  in  the  atrocious  gra- 
tification of  his  pride  and  his  vengeance.  He 
fbniid  suflcieiit  oocnpation  for  theur  poignards  in 
the  numerous  petty  affronts,  which  the  privileged 
nobles  delighted  to  heap  on  a  person  of  his  con^ 
ditioiu  Vachero  was  stojig  to  the  soul  by  aU  the 
scorn  and  disdain  whidi  the  highly-born  affect  for 
upstart  and  unwarranted  pretensions :  by  the  con- 
temptuous denial  of  die  courtesy  of  a  passing 
salutation,  the  supercQiotts  stare,  the  provoking 
smile  of  derision,  the  taunting  inuendo^  the  jest» 
the  sneer.  *  Everyone  of  these  slights  or  insoiia 
oMered  to  himself  or  his  wife  was  washed  out  ia 
the  blood  of  the  noble  oiieaders. 

^  With  wlm  cnw  obwrvstion     mtm,  Itattan  m  ndl  tts 
SnsMibf  Bea  Jcnton  ftfit 

■  "  It  18  a  note 

Of  upstart  greatness,  lo  ob^trve  and  watch 
For  those  ))oor  triHcs,  which  the  aubie  mind 
«  ^Ie|{lei;ift  aad  scorns." 
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But  all  these  covert  assassinations  oould  not  C^A¥* 
a»t  iaie  the  TCfmgifiil  «pirit»  and  heal  th»  MmkUag  ^ 
Mtatl<m  4if  Vachefo;  and  ha  was  easfly  insti*  l^^^ 
,  gated  by  the  arts  of  the  Savoyard  ambassador  to  im^im 
organize  a  jlkA,  and  to  plaee  himself  ai  its  headi 
fiir  the  destmelion  of  the  oligarchy.  He  knew 
that  his  discontent  was  shared  by  all  the  citizens 
like  himself^  whose  names  had  not  been  admitted 
kito  Ae  libro  d'oro ;  and  he  reckiNied  on  the  co- 
operation  of  very  many  of  the  feudal  signors  of 
Liguria^  whose  ancient  houses  had  never  been 
inserted  in  that  register,  nnd  who  found  their 
consequence  eclipsed  in  the  city,  by  their  detested 
and  more  fortimate  rivals  of  the  oligarchy.  He 
readily  induced  a  numerous  party  to  embnoe  his 
design ;  he  secretly  increased  the  force  of  his  re- 
tainers and  bravos;  and  he  lavished  immense 
smns  amopg  the  low«r  people^  to  secure  tbor 
ideiity  without  intrusting  them  with  his  pbna. 
The  day  was  abready  named  for  the  attack  of  the 
palace  of  govenunent :  it  was  determined  to  over- 
power the  fimign  guard ;  to  cast  the  senators 
from  the  windows ;  to  massacre  all  the  indivi- 
duals embraced  in  the  privileged  order;  to. 
diange  the  constitution  of  the  republic;  an4» 
finally^  to  invest  Vachero  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  state,  by  the  title  of  dog^,  and 
under  the  protectioii  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  oi^LaMu"" 
execution,  it  was  betrayed  to  the  government  by 
a  retainer  of  Vachero^  who  had  been  appointed  to 
act  a  subordinate  share  in  it.    Vachero  himself 
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CHAP,        a  few  other  leaduig  personages  in  tiie  plot 

mt^wkoiiuMdifiteiy  fled.  The  guilt  of  V^cbero 

and  his  accomplices  was  clearly  established ;  the 
proofi  against  them  were  even  suppQ|i«4  hjr  tho 
ooadnot of  the  dnkoef  fiavoy,  vho  openly  amwed 

himself  the  protector  of  their  enterprise  ;  and 
notwitJistanding  his  arrogant  threat  of  revving 
tiwir  piititehmont  npoK  tbe  repmblio,  ttte  amita 

did  not  hesitate  to  order  their  immediate  exe- 
eution. 

The  inaolettt  mftM*^^  itf  ruifyinn  BnUMniwl 

were  vain ;  and  the  firmness  of  the  Genoese  go- 
'  vemment  produced  no  material  consequences. 
Boring  Ite  distraotioiia  wliioh.  doaed  hia  owa 
reign,  and  which,  filling  that  of  his  son,  extended 
through  the  minority  of  his  grand*S0M8f  Ikft  xe- 
pnMic  remained  imdisttirbed  by  the  aggveaaioiia  wt 
the  house  of  Savoy.  In  this  long  period  of  above 
forty  years^  the  repose  of  Genoa  was  disturbed 
neithear  by  any  otter  fbteign  boatiiiliea  pmr  1^ 
testine  commotions.  A  second  wai%  whidi  at 
length  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  the 
1672  duchy  of  Savoy  duriiig  the  rrign  of  Charies  Bmr 
mairael  il.,  searcely  merits  our  notice^  i^r  ila  cir- 
cumstances and  its  conclusion  were  alike  insigni- 
ilcant;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  aevM* 
teenfh  centary  the  Genoese  oligarchy  wore  only 
startled  from  their  dream  of  pride  and  security 
by  a  single  event; — the  most  humiliating,  until 
onr  own  times  at  ieaatj  ia  the  h>ng  amiala  of  their 

republic. 
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WhM  liMk  XIV.  bieoM  iMiUr  «r  €miI  hf  cflAP; 
pmnimm  tmn  the  dvfce  cif  Mantii^  he  dedMtide^  ^ 

PART  U« 

of  the  republic  of  Genoa  permission  to  establish 
a  dep6t  at  the  port  of  Savona,  f(x  the  free  aupply 
of  sdl  to  the  inhabitaiito  of  his  new  city,  and  the  f^^^j^^TL 
transit  of  warlike  stores  and  recruits  for  his  L^ar-  vLHH^Hf 

O  r  raiicf*,  pro- 

iiBOii*  The  Genoese  govemmmt  were  sufficiently  ]^!!^^^^ 
floqiaiiited  with  the  character  of  the  Flench 
monarch,  to  anticipate  tliat  their  compliance  with 
this  demand  would  terminate  in  his  appropriating 

.the  poft  of  SaTODa  altc^ether  to  himsdf ;  and 
cautiously  exerting  the  option  of  refusal  which 
they  unquestionably  possessed,  they  efaided  the 
api^ication.  With  equal  tight  and  more  bold- 
ness,  they  fitted  out  a  few  gallies  to  guard  their 
coasts  against  any  surprise,  and  to  protect  their 
xeveniie  on  salt  .  Louis  imperiously  requited 
them  to  disarm  this  squadron;  and  then,  dxWm 
beyond  all  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  justly  in- 

*  e^sed  at  such  an  insult  upon  the  indq^ndenoe 
of  the  lepuUic^  flie  senate  treated  the  eummona 

with  contempt. 

But  the  oligarchy  of  Genoa  had  not  sufficiently  croei  bom-^ 
measured  the  weakness  of  thdbr  state^  or  die  im-  J 
placable  and  unbounded  pride  of  the  powerful  igg^' 
.  tyrant.   A  French  armament  of  fourteen  sail  of 
tlie  Hne,  with  a  long  train  of  frigates,  galUes  and 
bomb  ketches,  suddenly  appeared  before  Genoa, 
and  a  furious  bombardment  of  three  days>  in 
which  fifty  thousand  shells  and  carcases  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  into  the  place,  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  half  of  the  numerous  andmagaifioent 
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whieh  bad  obteioed  fiir  Gk»M  thft  af^- 

ktion  of  the  Thb  PRoim.   The  senate  were  com- 
pelled to  Have  the  reaiaiiia  of  their  capital  fi:oia 
total  defttruotion  by  an  unqualified  sufamisBkm 
^       and  the  terms  dictated  by  the  arrogance  of  the 

Jyj™  French  monarch,  obliged  the  doge  and  four  of  the 
npjoyke  principal  seoatora  to  repair  in  their  robes  of  state 
to  Paris,  to  sue  for  pardon  and  to  supphcate  nia 
clemency.  The  epithets  of  glory  have  often  been 
prostituted  on  the  character  of  Louis  XIV*,  b|[ 
those  who  are  easily  dazaded  with  the  glare  of 
ialse  splendour;  but  of  all  the  wholesale  outrages 
upon  humanity  which  disgraced  the  detestable 
ambitimi  of  that  heartless  destroyer  of  his  species, 
this  unprovoked  assault  upon  a  defenceless  peo- 
ple,  merely  to  gratify  his  insatiable  vanity^  was — 
if  we  except  the  horriUe  dcTastation  of  the  Palsp 
tinate— the  most  barbarous  and  wanton.  * 

While  Genoa  was  either  wholly  subservient  to 
the  influence  of  Spaiuj  with  difficully  cepubing 
the  machinations  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  or  en-: 
during  all  the  insulting  arrogance  of  France ;  her 
ancient  rival  was  holding  her  political  course  with 
more  pretensions  to  independence  and  dignity, 
pariiaire-   Througliout  thc  agc  bcforo  us,  Venice  seemed 

f OTPry  of 

her  anrfrnt  fouscd  to  thc  cxertiott  of  the  few  remains  of  liec 
l^iKonrdnw  ancieut  spmt  and  strength.   Starting  with  re- 
to'j'    >  newed  vigour  from  the  languor  and  obscurity  of 
the  preceding  century,  the  republic  evinced  a 

* 

*  Filippo  Casoiii,  Aonali  di    minates  with  the  year  1700 ^ 
Genova,  vo).  iv.  p.  70 — to  the    alio  Miiistori»  ad  ftniu 
doae  of  Uie  wof    wbieli  tet* 


iefN»— 1700 
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proud  resolotioh' to  nutiiitaiii '  tar  prescriptiTe  CHAP. 

rights,  aud  even  in  some  measure  aspired  to  assert  ^ 
the  lost  independence  of  Italy.  Her  efforts  in 
tbig  latter  respect,  indeed,  deserve  to  be  men-  uS^m 
tioned,  rather  for  the  courage  which  dictated 
them,  than  for  their  results.  The  relative  force 
of  the  states  of  Europe  had  too  essmtially  changed, 
the  commercial  foundations  of  her  own  prosperity 
were  too  irretrievably  ruined,  to  render  it  possi- 
ble that  she  should  rear  her  head  again  above 
other  powers  of  the  second  order,  or  become  the 
protectress  and  successful  champion  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. But,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
annals  of  Venice  were  at  least  not  stained  with 
disgrace.  Even  her  losses,  in  a  protracted  and 
unequal  contest  with  the  Turks,  were  redeemed 
from  shame  by  many  briBiant  acts  of  heroism  in 
her  unavailing  defence ;  and  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  one  war  was  balanced  by  the  happier  results  of 
a  second.  But  it  was  in  the  assertion  of  some  of 
her  long  recognized  pretensions,  that  the  firmness 
of  the  republic  was  conspicuous  and  her  success 
unalloyed. 

The  first  of  thie  struggles,  in  which  Venice  was  gu«rreibe- 
called  upon  to  engage  in  this  century,  was  pro-  repnhiicsTMi 
duced,  soon  after  its  opening,  by  that  violent  at- 
tempt  of  pope  Paul  V.,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  to  revive  the  monstrous  and  exploded 
doctrine  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  supremacy 
over  the  temporal  affidrs  of  the  world.  The  Ve- 
netians had,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  been  remark- 
able for  their  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  super- 
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always  dis- 
fwgaiched 

fnr  thrir  r**- 
Mttance  to' 


oal  en- 
croach- 


ifltent  in  TopclHii^  thd  cnciosciih 

ments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.*  Upon  no 
occasion  would  the  senate  ettiier  permit  the  pub- 
fiealian  or  execntion  of  any  papal  decree  in  their 
terrftories,  until  It  kad'reeeiTed  fheir  preriova 

sanction ;  or  suffer  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Rome  from  any  of  their  8nl]ject8,  except  by  their 
own  authority,  and  through  the  amhasaador  of  the 
republic.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  tea 
waa  as  despotic  and  final  over  the  Venetian  clergy, 
m  oyer  all  other  classes  in  the  state;  and  while 
ecclesiastics  were  rigidly  excluded  from  all  inter- 
ference in  political  affiurs,  and  i'roni  the  exercise 
of  any  civil  functions,  the  right  of  the  secnlsr 
triljuiials  to  judge  tliera  in  every  case  not  purely 
spiritual  was  a  principle^  from  which  the  govern- 
ment never  departed  either  in  theory  or  practice. 
Of  all  the  extravagant  privile^^es  claimed  by  the 
Romish  church  for  its  niihtia,  the  exemption  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  from  taxation  (unless  as 
the  immediate  act  of  the  popes)  was  the  only  one 
recognized  by  the  Venetian  government ;  and  to 
annul  this  immunity  was  a  project  which  had 
more  than  once  been  entertained*  f 


•  In  perfect  consistency  with 
this  conduct,  the  Venetians  al- 
ways disclaimed  the  authority 
of  the  civil  law.  Butler's  Horrc 
Juridicac  Subseciva?,  p.  101-. 

•f  The  rifrht  of  investiture  to 
the  tcm]>()ialifi(  s  of  Venetian 
sees  was  cxclusivdy  arrogated 
to  Itself  by  the  goTernment; 


until  the  niisfortnnes  of  the  re- 
pul)Hc,  in  lIio  war  of  ihc  lea^ie 
of  Canibray,  nblii^nul  tlic  senate 
to  ronciliatc  JuUus  11.  by  niak- 
ing  a  partial  concession  on  this 
point.  But  it  was  still  insisted 
that  tilt*  portion  of  the  bishop- 
ricks  and  abbeys  in  the  repub- 
lican states,  to  wliich  the  popes 
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With  a  spirit  similar  to  tkat  which  retained  the  chap« 
dergy  under  due  subjection,  uuiTergsl  religious  ^  X;^^ 
toleration  ^\  as  a  steady  maxim  ol  the  Venetian 
senate.    The  public  and  peaceable  worship  of  the 
Mussulman,  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the  Amerdan,  ^"^^ouf  to- 
had  always  been  equally  permitted  in  the  repub- 
lican  dominions;  and  in  latter  times  even  the  p^^'^J'- 
protestant  sects  had  met  in  the  capital  and  pro* 
vinces  with  a  like  indulgence.    The  iniquitous 
principles  of  the  oligarchical  admiuistratioa  forbid 
us  from  attributing  to  its  conduct  in  these  re* 
spects  any  higher  or  more  enlightened  motive, 
thaja  the  interested  and  necessary  policy  of  a 
commercial  state*   But  it  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  ability  and  stem  vigilance  of  this  government, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  universal  toleration  and 
rqection  of  ecclesiastical  centred,  no  pretence  was 
left  for  the  popes  to  impugn  its  zealous  fidelity  to 
the  Romish  church  ;  and  that,  at  a  time  when  all 
Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  struggle  of  religious 
opinions,  Venice  alone  could  receive  into  her  cor- 
rupted bos 0 in  the  elements  of  discord,  without 
shaking  the  foundations  of  her  established  faith, 
or  sustaining  the  slightest  shock  to  her  habitual 
tranquillity. 

The  fierce  tempei*  with  which  Paul  V.  seated  iniojen^ 
himself  on  the  papal  throne,  and  the  systematic  or  Pa..i  v., 
determmation  of  the  Veuctiaii  senate  to  submit  Pp*edbjr(h» 

1     •       •     1  .  11  1^-1  Venetian 

to  no  ecdesftastical  usurpations,  could  not  iail  to  gorenunart. 

were  thenceforth  to  enjoy  the  The  parochial  ministers  were 
right  of  nomination,  should  be  always  cliosen  by  tlie  house* 
bestowed  on  VeneUaiw  only,    holders  in  their  cures* 
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CHAP,  bring  the  repubKc  into  ooDisioii  with  bo  rash  snd 

^  violent  a  pontiff.  Accordingly  Paul  V.  had  scarcely 


comuienced  his  reign,  when  he  conceived  ofifence 
iM^^noo  &t  the  reftisal  of  the  senate  to  provoke  a  war  with 

the  Turks,  by  assisting  the  Hungarians  at  his 
command  with  subsidies  against  the  infidels.  His 
dissatisfibction  with  the  republic  was  increased  by 
her  obstinacy  in  levying  duty  upon  all  merchan- 
dize entering  the  papal  ports  in  the  Adriatic : — 
a  matter  in  which,  assuredly,  religion  wasinnowise 
interested;  and  it  reached  its  height  when  the 
senate  passed  a  law,  or  rather  revived  an  old  one, 
forbidding  the  further  alienation  of  immoveable 
property  in  fevor  of  religious  foundations ;  which 
indeed  even  in  their  states  were  already  possessed 
of  overgrown  wealth*  * 
At  this  juncture  the  council  of  ten,  acting  up 


*  Daru  has  cited  official  and 
Other  documeiits  to  prove  that, 
even  in  the  states  of  the  re- 
pubh'c,  notiritbstandiiig  the 
jealousy  of  the  gommiientp 
abo?e  a  fourA  and  nenrly  a 
third  of  all  territorial  aad  im- 
moTcable  property  was  already 
IB  the  hands  of  the  dergy,  to 
the  value  of  S0,000»000  of  gold 
doeats.  (Hist  de  Veniae^  vol. 
IT.  pp.  S66«  Venice 
akme  contained  ahove  two 
bondied^idiee,  monasteriei, 
and  other  vdigbiiB  ediioea; 
and  tbeie  buiMtngs  occupied 
die  half  of  the  capital.  They 
doubtless  heightened  the  pecu- 
liar aspect  and  picturesque 


grandeur  of  Venice ;  but  in  a 
city,  whose  edifices  were  so 
girdled  and  bathed  by  the 
ocean,  the  enormoos  and  in* 
ereaaiog  number  of  theee  re- 
ligious itoaseo  in  a  ckeam- 
ecribed  space  was  a  leriona 
evil ;  and  the  senate  had  long 
6lt  the  necessity  of  restiainhig 
it^  when  they  passed  a  law«  of 
earlier  date  by  two  years  than 
that  mentioned  m  the  text, 
ptohUntiiig  the  erection  of  any 
new  building  finr  sacred  pur- 
poses withoot  antbority  of  go. 
vemnent*  This  edict  was  one 
of  the  griefmoes  quoted  by 
the  pope* 
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its  established  principle  ©f  subjecting  priests  to  CHAP. 
secular  jurisdictiiHiy  caused  two  eccieidastics,  a  ^• 
canoii  of  Vieeiiaa,  iiamed  Sanaoeiio,  and  an  abl^  ^^^^ 

of  Nervesa,  to  be  successively  arrested  and  thrown  i«w^^Nt^ 
into  prison,  to  await  their  trials  for  ofifences,  with 
which  they  were  charged.  Their.'idleged  crimes 
were  of  the  blackest  enormity :  rape  in  the  one 
case ;  assassination,  poisonings,  and  parricide  in 
the  other.  The  pope,  as  if  the  rights  of  Ae 
diurch  had  been  violently  outraged  by  these 
arrests,  summoned  the  doge  and  senate  to  deliver 
over  the  two  priests  to  the  spiritual  arm.  on  pain 
of  excommuniGation ;  and  he  sdsed  the  occasion 
to  demand,  under  the  same  penalty,  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  regulations  against  the  increase  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices  and  property.  But  the  doge 
and  senate,  positively  refusing  to  retract  their  papaiMm. 
measures,  treated  the  papal  menaces  with  tlie  con-  ^?^!!^;!!|r 
tempt  which  they  deserved;  and  Paul  V.  then 
struck  them,  their  capital,  and  their  whole  repub- 
lie  with  excommunication  and  interdict.  * 

The  Venetian  government  endured  his  anathe- 
mas, so  appalling  to  the  votaries  of  superstition, 
with  unshaken  firmness.  In  reply  to  the  papal 
draunciations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the  re- 
public, they  successfully  published  repeated  and  ^ 
forcible  appeaft^  to  the  justice  of  thei^f  cause, 

■ 

*  In  thi!^  war  of  the  pen,  the  •  mate  had  been  careful  to  con- 
republic  had  all  the  advantage  suit  the  moat  distinguiihed 
with  which  the  ability  of  an  theologians  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
doquent  advoeale  epuKd  invest  tholic  oniversities  of  Europe 
thejuatioeof  her  eaaae.   The    on  the  lawfukasa  of  their  pro- 

VOL.  IL  I«  1 
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CHAP.  Mfed  to  Ae  eomiuNi  mimo  of  the  wvnUL  The 

geueral  sentiment  of  catholic  Europe  responded 
to  tlicir  tfguiQiiits ;  and  their  own  siibjectejr  fiUod 
10^700  with  iftdigiwtkm  at  the  unprovoked  sentmoe 
against  the  state,  zealously  seconded  their  spirit, 
la  private  the  doge  had  not  hesitated  to  hold  out 
'  to  the  papal  nuneio  an  elanmag  threat,  that  the 
perseverance  of  his  holiness  in  violent  measures 
would  impel  the  repuhlic  to  dissolve  her  connec- 
tion altogether  with  the  Roman  See;  and  the 
«t-  open  procedure  of  the  senate  was  scwcely  less 


Firm  resist- 
Knoe  of  the 


to  iu  hoI4>  On  pain  of  death,  all  parochial  mioisters 
9ftnu^  god  monks  in  the  Venetian  states  wore  commanded 


ceeHings,  and  they  received 
unanimous  opinions  in  their 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  se- 
veral cardinals  and  Jesuits  fu- 
riously engaged  in  the  contro- 
▼eny  on  tlie  papal  side.  But 
the  pillar  of  the  Venetian  caaae 
was  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  cele- 
hrat(  d  historian  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  This  monk,  wliote 
strengUi  of  mind  elevated  him 
abo%'e  the  prejudices  of  hia 
order,  held  the  formal  office  of 
theologian  to  the  repuhlic,  and 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  equal 
courage,  zeal,  and  powers  of 
argument  The  bigoti  of  the 
Roitiiih  church  have  therefore 
of  oouKse  laboured  to  £tuifcen  on 
fajf  ..mBmovy  the  tefpnwh  d 
heresy,  as  a  fkvorer  of  the  le-'' 
fbfaied  £uth : — a  glorioua  re- 
proach if-  mXL  founiledt  and  if 
not  at  least  a  proof  of  his  su* 
j^ority  to  the  exchisive  and 


intolerant  spirit  of  his  creed. 
But  the  hostility  of  the  papal 
party  wm  nut  confined  during 
his  life  to  obloquy  alone.  Se- 
veral attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him,  and  in  one  of 
these,  even  in  the  apparent  se> 
curity  of  his  retreat  at  Venice, 
he  received  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  poignard  wounds.  The 
assassins  escaped  in  a  ten-oared 
boat;  and  tlie  papal  i^uncio 
and  the  Jesuits  were  naturally 
suspected  of  being  the  authors 
of  a  plot,  undertaken  with  such 
command  of  means  and  expen* 
sive  precautions.  The  Intrts 
•f  fttfaer  Paul  were  not  piortal ; 
and  pieserring  one  of  the  dag- 
gm  which  the  assassina  hai 
left  in  his  body,  he  surmonnted 
it  widi  the  appropriate  inacrq^ 
tion»  **'  Stilo  detta  ehieaa  ro- 
Diana*'* 
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to  psy  no  regard  to  the  interdict^  md  to  oratinue  CHAP, 
to  perform  the  offices  of  religion  as  usuaL  Tlie 

PART  II 

secular  clergy  yielded  implicit  obedience*  to  the 
decree,  and  wlien  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  and 
other  monastic  aiden,  endeaTOored  to  qualify 
4iheir  allegiance,  between  the  pope  and  the  re- 
public, by  making  a  reservation  against  the  per- 
fei;mance  of  maas,  tiiejr  were  immediately  da- 


the 


ineffeo-  J^ireof 

the  pope  to 

re  re- 
courM  U» 


prired  of  their  possessions^  and  expelled 

Venetian  territories. 

The  pope,  finding  his  spiritual  weapm 
toal  agoimit  the  constancy  of  the  Venetians, 

shewed  an  inclination  to  have  recourse  to  tempo-  *co>p««ii 
rai  arms.  He  levied  troops,  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  Philip  IIL  of  Spain  and  other  princes  in 
the  support  of  his  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
both  the  Spanish  monarch  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  ally  (tf  the  rqpnblic,  began  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  quarrd,  which  neariy  concerned 
all  catholic  powers,  and  threatened  Europe  with 
commotion.  In  reality,  both  sovereigns  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  being  Ae  arbiier  of  the  difibrenee* 
But  the  feint  of  arming  to  second  the  pope,  by 
which  Philip  UI.  hoped  to  terrify  the  repubUo 
into  submitting  to  Ids  mediation,  had  only  die 
effect  of  determining  the  senate  to  prefer  the  in- 
terposition of  his  rival;  and  Henry  IV.  became 


♦  Only  one  exception  to 
^is  obedience  is  record^.d. 
The  grand  vicar  of  Padua  al- 
leged that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  holy  spirit  to  resist  the 
commands  oi  the  senate.  The 


podesta  coolly  replied  tliat  it 

might  he  so,  but  that  the  lioly 
spirit  hud  alsu  iaapired  the  se- 
Qate  io  han^  every  refracLory 
priest.  Tlic  s>cruples  of  the 
vicar  immediately  vanished. 
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CHAP,  the  aeaioM  negodatmr  between  the       and  the 

^  republic. 

s.^^^     Fwal  V.  diBCsorered  at  kogth  that  Spain  had  no 
laT^oo  Mvieas  leiohition  to  aupport  him  by  arms,  and 
feu^d't?^-  that,  without  the  application  of  a  force  which  he 
could  not  command,  it  was  vain  to  expect  suh- 
io  procure  wiHMnmt  ftom  80  inflexible  a  body  aa  tiie  Venetian 
oligarchy.   He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  most 
humiliating  compromise  of  his  boasted  dignity. 
Without  obtaining  a  single  conoesaion  on  the 
point  in  dispute,  he  was  obliged  to  revoke  liis 
spiiitual  sentences.   The  doge  and  senate  would 
not  even  receive  an  absdntion ;  thqr  lefiued  to 
alter  thehr  decree  against  the  alienation  of  pro* 
perty  in  &vor  of  the  church;  and  though  they 
consigned  the  two  imprisoned  ecclesiastics  to  the 
disposal  of  Henry  IV.,  they  accompanied  this  act 
with  a  formal  declaration,  that  it  was  intended 
only  as  a  voluntary  mark  of  their  respect  for  that 
monarch  their  ally,  and  to  be  in  no  degree  con- 
strued into  an  abandonment  of  their  right  and 
practice  of  subjecting  their  clergy  to  secular 
,  jurisdiction.  Even  thdr  deference  for  Henry  IV. 
could  not  prevail  over  their  resentment  and  sus- 
picion of  the  banished  Jesuits :  they  peremptorily 
refused  to  reinstate  that  order  in  its  possessions; 
and  it  was-  not  until  after  the  middle  of  tiie  cen* 
tury,  that  the  Jesuits  obtained  admission  again 
stgii.1  tri-  into  the  states  of  the  republic.   Thus,  with  the 
signal  triumph  of  Venice^  terminated  a  struggle, 
happily  a  bloodless  one,  wliich  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  firmness  oi'  the  republic, .  tbaa 
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important  for  its  general  effects  in  crushing  ilie  CHAP, 
pvetensioiis  of  papal  tyranny.   For  its  issue  may  ^^^^^ 
assuredly  be  regarded^  as  haying  reiiered  all 
Ronuoi'  Catholic  states  fipom  future  dread  of  ex-  imS^m 

communication  and  interdict: — and  therefore 
from  the  dai^;er  of  spnitual  engines^  impotent  in  jhSi^ 
ihemselyes,  and  formidable  cmly  when  unresisted* 

With  the  same  unyielding  spirit  which  charac-  S^vln^ 
teriaed  their  resistance  to  papal  and  ecclesiastical 
usttrpation»  the  Venetian  senate  resolred  to  tele-  l^^^tj^^ 
rate  no  infringement  upon  the  tyrannical  preten- 
mon  of  their  own  repuUic  to  the  despotic  sove- 
reignty of  the  Adriatic  gul£  Before  the  oontest 
with  Paul  v.,  their  state  had  already  been  seri- 
ously incommoded  by  the  piracies  of  the  Uscoehi. 


This  community,  origmally  formed  of  Christian  TheUieoohi 
inhabitants  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  had  been  thoy^yirajy 
driven,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  perpetual 
Turkish  invasions  of  their  provinces,  to  the  fastr 
nesB  of  Clissa,  whence  they  successfally  retaliated 
upon  their  infidel  foes  by  incursions  into  the  Ot- 
toman territories.  At  lengthy  overpowered  by 
tibe  Turks,  and  dispersed  from  tiiehr  strcmg-hold, 
these  Uscochi,  or  refugees,  as  their  name  implies 
in  the  Dalmatian  tongue>  were  collected  by  Fer- 
dinand, archduke  of  Austria  (afterwaids  emperor) 
and  established  in  the  maritime  town  of  Segna  to 
guard  that  post  against  the  Turks.  In  their  new 
station  which,  on  the  land  sid^,  was  protected 
from  access  hy  mountains  and  forests,  wUle  nu- 
merous islets  and  intricate  shallows  rendered  it 
difficult  of  approach  from  the  sea,  the  Uscochi  ' 
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CHAP,  betook  themselves  to  piracy;  and,  for  above 
FARx  ii.  jrtara,  their  light  wd  swift  bnks  hpUfy 

infested  the  Adriatie  with  iiimmwty.   Their  AnsI 
iuoo-1700  attacks  were  directed  against  the  infidels;  but 
^^MA  initated  by  the  interference  of  tiie  Venctiaw^ 
ti^Tk  uu)  who,  as  soverei^  of  the  gulf,  found  thcmaeim 
compelled  by  the  complaints  and  threats  of  the 
Forte  to  piiniah  tlmr  fireebooting  eot^prises,  they 
begaa  to  extend  thehr  depffedatieas  to  the  oc»- 
merce  of  the  republic, 
an  gorern^'     It  Wds  to  Uulc  purposo  that  the  senate  called 
m^pnH«oi         ^  Auatrian  goveffmiicnt  to  mferain  ita 
lawless  subjects:  their  representations  were  either 
eluded  altogether,  or  fiuled  in  obtaining  any  ef* 
fectnal  satiafiictioii*  He  Uacodd,  a  feaitea  and 
desperate  hand,  recruited  by  outiowa  and  men  of 
abandoned  lives,  became  more  audacious  by  the 
oonniTanee  of  Auatria;  and  the  republic  wan 
ebUged  to  maintain  a  small  iquadion  eonatantf  y 
at  8ea  to  protect  her  commerce  against  them, 
fd^uonat'       length,  atter  having  recourse  aiteruatdy.  Sat 
Inib  V(^^  above  half  a  oentnry,  to  fruidese  negociationa 
too^MtiM   y^ith  Austria,  and  insuliicient  attempts  to  chastise 
the  pirates,  the  republic  seriously  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  theur  mxaitioua  hostilities  and  ii^ 
creasing  insolence.    The  capture  of  a  V^enetian 
galley  and  the  massacre  of  its  crew  in  161^  and 
m  imiplion  of  the  UsooeU  iolo  Istria,  brought 
affitirs  to  a  crisis.   The  Austrian  government, 
then  directed  by  the  arch-^uke  Ferdinand  of 
Styria»  instead  of  giving  satisfiurtionte  these  mit- 
rages,  demanded  the  free  navigation  of  the  Adtiip 
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tic  for  ito  Tessek;  and  the  stnate  foand  an  iqipeal  chap. 
to auM  the  only  modc^  pfesenring*  effideHt  p^^^ 
sovereignty  over  the  gulf.    The  Venetian  troops 


made  reprisals  on  the  Austrian  territory  ;  and  aa 
open  war  commenced  between  the  arch*dtiiEie  a&d 

the  republic: 

This  contest  was  soon  associated,  by  the  inter-  co«**^i;f 

'     *  WW  with  the 

feienoe  of  Spain,  with  the  hostSMeA  theft  carried  )^;^^-;^ 

on  between  that  monarchy  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 

in  northern  Italy  respecting  MontferTat.  For 

protection  against  the  enmily  of  the  two  branolies 

of  the  house  of  Austria,  Veniee  united  herMf  {^"^  tl 

'  the  republic 

with  Savoy,  and  largely  subsidized  that  state. 
She  even  sought  more  dktant  allies  ;  and  a  ldagM^^«^<^- 
offisnsiye  and  defenrive  was  signed  between 
and  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Notwithstand- 
EBg  the  difference  of  religious  faith  which,  in  that 
age»  conslkuted  in  itself  a  principle  of  political 
hostility,  the  two  republics  found  a  bond  of  union, 
sponger  than  this  repulsion,  in  their  common 
reasons  finr  opposing  the  Spanisk  power;  They 
engaged  to  afford  each  other  a  reciprocal  assist^ 
ance  in  money,  vessels,  or  men,  whenever  menaced 
with  attack;  and  in  fulfilment  of  tlds  treaty,  a 
strong  body  of  Dutch  troops  arriyed  in  tlie 
Adriatic.  Before  the  disembarkation  of  this  force, 
the  Venetians  had  already  gaai»d  some  advan? 
tages  in  the  Austrian  provinces  ou  tbe  - coasts  of 
the  gulf;  and  the  arch-duke  was  induced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch,  and  his  projects  in  Ger- 
many, to  open  negociations  for  t  general  peace  in 
northern  Italy. 
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CRAP*     The  iamie  hetXj  tmninatod  Ae  wan  of  the 
^    home  of  Aoitria  respecting  Montferrat  and  the 

Uscochi.    Ferdinand  of  Austria  gave  security  for 


1610^1700  the  dkpefskm  <^  the  pirates*  whom  he  had  pro- 


of';^ w^-  t««tod ;  and  ihns  the  Venetian 

J?vemC**  finally  delivered  from  the  vexatious  and  lawless 
depiedations  of  these  fireebooters,  who  had  so 
annoyed  her  eommeroe  and  harassed  her 
1617  subjects.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  force  of  this 
singulajr  race  of  pirates,  who  had  thus  risen  into 
historical  notiee»  ever  eneeded  a  thousand  men ; 
but  their  extraoidinarj  hardihood  and  ferodty, 
their  incessant  enterprises  a^d  activity,  their  inac- 
cessible position,  and  the  connivance  of  Austria^ 
had  rendeied  them  fitmddable  enemies.  Their 
depredations,  and  the  constant  expence  of  petty 
arauunents  against  them,  were  estimated  to  liave 
cost  the  Venetians  in  thfarty  years  a  loss  of  mom 

than  20,000,000  of  gold  ducats;  and  no  less  a 
!m£r<ir  question  than  the  security  of  the  dominion  of  the 
liTofTtto  inablic  o?«r  tiie  Adiiirtic  was  decided  by  the 
^    war  against  them. 

Although  Spain  and  Venice  had  not  been  re- 
gohurly  at  .  war,  the  tyiannical  ascendancy  exeiw 
'^"^  dsed  by  the  Spanish  conrt  over  the^  affldn  of 
Italy,  occasioned  the  Venetians  to  regard  that 
power  with  particukr  apprehension  and  enmity  ; 
and  the  sfiirit  diewn  by  the  senate  ui  the  kte 
contest  had  filled  the  Spanish  government  with 
implacable  hatred  towards  the  republic.  By  her 
alliances  and  her  wliele  procedure,  Venice  had  de- 
clared against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  betrayed 
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her  J&gpoeitioa  to  curb  tlie  ahnmiiig  and  eTtr-  CHAF. 
spraidiiig  ratliority  of  both  its  bnuidies  in  the  ^ 

peninsula.  '  The  haughty  ministers  of  Philip  III.  ws^' 
secretly  nourished  projects  of  vengeance  against  mSHSm 
the  state,  which  had  dared  to  manifest  a  systema- 
tic hostility  to  the  Spanish  dominion;  and  they 
aie  accused,  even  in  apparent  peace,  of  having 
regarded  the  repubUG  as  an  enemy  whom  it  be* ' 
hoved  them  to  destroy.  At  the  epoch  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  relative  to  Montferrat  and  the 
Uaoodii,  the  duked'Osauna  was  vioeroyof  Naples^ 
don  Pedro  di  Toledo,  governor  of  Milan^  and  the  ' 
marquis  of  Bedemar,  ambassador  at  Venice  from 
the  court  of  Madrid.  To  the  hostility  entertained 
agamst  the  republie  by  these  three  mmislers,  Ae 
two  former  of  whom  governed  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  with  almost  regal  independenoe^ 
has  usually  been  attributed  the  formation,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  of  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  and  de^p4aid  conspiracies  on 
leoonL  The  real  character  of  this  mysterious 
transaction  must  ever  remain  among  the  unsolved 
problems  of  history ;  for  even  the  circumstances, 
which  were  partially  snfbred  by  the  council  of 
ten  to  transpire,  were  so  imperfectly  explaine^d, 
and  so  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  habitual  ini- 
quity of  their  policy^  as  to  ha¥e  given  rise  to  a 
thousand  various  ud  contradictory  venriotts  of 
the  same  events.  Of  these  I  shaU  attempt  to  col- 
lect only  such  as  are  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 

The  Venetians  had  no  leaaon  to  hope,  that  the  8t«r7«r  h.. 
exasperation  of  the  Spanish  government,  at  the  ^j,'^ 


0 
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CHAP,  pv^  which  thejr  had  taken  in  the  late  war  in  Italy, 
X.  '  wrald  die  mmvf  with  the  ttrauoalaoD  of  hoBtiU^ 

ties ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  wdfld  ft  consequeaee 
moTStw  o£  the  enmity  of  the  court  of  iVladrid  towards  the 
tribDtod  to  republic,  that  the  doke  d^OBtma^  the  viceroy  of 

the  Spanish       r  '         ^  ,  ,  _^ 

ambMsador.  Naplcs,  contmiied  IDS  wanike  equipments  m  tun 

fnr  tnr  ne-  -t  ^    ^  . 

.trucuonot  j^ngdom  with  undiminished  activity,  notwith- 
1618   Btandiiig  the  aigiiatiDre  of  peace.    The  viceioy> 
Meed,  pretended  that  lii8.Hwat  armamentR  wen 

designed  against  the  infidels  ;  and  when  the  court 
of  Madrid  recalled  the  royal  ^ipanish  fleet  from 
ibs  coasta  of  Italy,  die  duke  d'Oasmift  sent  tli9 
Neapolitan  squadron  to  sea  under  a  flag  crmfalar 
zoned  with  his  own  family  arms.  But  it  was  dif> 
iealt  Uk  suppose  eith^,  that  a  Ticexoy  daied  to 
hoiist  his  personal  standard  unsanetiooed  hy  Mi 
sovereign,  and  would  he  suffered  to  engage  in  a 
privste  war  against  the  Ottossan  empire,  or  that 
he  would  reqmre  for  that  purpose  the  charts  of 
the  Venetian  lagunes,  and  the  flat  hottomed 
vessds  fitted  for  their  navigation,  which  he  busiJ^ 
eolketed.  The  xepnUie  aooordingly  manMested 
serious  ahurm,  and  sedidously  prepsured  for  de- 
fenoe. 

AAirs  were,  in  this  state,  when  one  momhig 

several  strangers  were  found  suspended  from  the 
gihhets  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark.  The  puhhc 
consternation  increased  When,  on  the  following 
dawn,  other  hodies  were  also  found  hanging  en 
the  same  fatal  spot»  also  of  strangers.  It  was  at 
tlie  Bsme  time  wfai^ered^  that  muneroas  arrests 
had  filled  the  dongeons  of  the  counefl  of  ten  with 
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SCUM  kvntedi  of  erfaniiiab;  and  that  iraft  too  CHAP* 
oertain  pimf  that  wamy  perBoni  had  been  nri-  ^ 

PART  II* 

vately  drowned  in  the  canals  of  Venice.  To  these 
feaiAd  indicationa  that  the  state  had  been  ahirmeii 


by  some  extraordinary  danger,  ihe  terrm  of 

which  were  magnified  by  their  ohscnrity,  were 
shortly  added. further  rumours,  that  several  fo- 
reigners serving  in  the  fleet  had  been  poignarded* 
hanged^  or  cast  into  the  sea.  The  city  was  tlien 
filled  with  the  most  alarming  reports :  that  a  cum^ 
spiimcy  of  long  duration  had  been  disccnrered; 
that  its  object  was  to  massacre  the  nobility,  to 
destroy  the  republic,  to  deliver  the  whole  capital 
to  flainea  and  piBage ;  and  that  the  Spaniah  am- 
basaadoT  was  the  moyer  of  the  horrible  ]dot 
Venice  was  filled  with  indignation  and  terror; 
yei  the  iaipenetnible  council  oS  tm  preserved  the 
most  profound  sikoce,  neither  coofirming  nor 
contradicting  the  general  belief.  The  life  of  tlie 
marquia  of  iiedemar  was  violently  threatened  by 
the  poiMilace;  he  retired  from  Venioe ;  the  senate 
received  a  new  ambassador  from  Spain  without 
any  signs  of  displeasure;  and,  finally,  it  was  not 
until  fiive  montha  after  the  eieentiona,  tibat  the 
government  commanded  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
be  offered  up  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  preserva* 
taon  of  the  state  from  the  dangera  which  had 
threatened  its  existenee* 

Of  the  extent  of  these  dangers,  nothing  was 
ever  certaint|r  known;  but  amongst  the  persons 
exeented  the  nost  eonspieuoua  was  aacertained 
to  be  a  French  naval  captain  of  high  r^utation 
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CHAP,  for  ability  and  courage  in  his  vocation,  Jacques 
^     Pierre»  who,  after  a  life  pened  in  enterprises  of 

s^y^  doubtfiil  or  piratical  character,  had  apparently 
wS^Sm  deserted  the  service  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  to 
embraoe  that  of  the  republiCi   TUs  nan,  and  a 

brother  adventurer  one  Langlade,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  arsenal  in  the  constructiou  of 
petards  and  other  fireworks,  were  absent  firom 
Venice  with  the  fleet  when  the  other  execution^) 
took  place ;  and  they  were  suddenly  put  to  death 
while  on  fliis  service*  Two  other  Frendh 
tains  named  Regnanlt  and  Bouslart,  with  nume- 
rous foreigners,  principally  of  the  same  nation, 
who  had  lately  been  taken  into  the  rqpuUican 
service,  were  privaldy  tortured  and  eiecuted  in 
various  ways  in  the  capital ;  and  altogether  two 
hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  other  military  ad- 
ventoreis  are  stated  to  have  perished  by  the 

hands  of  the  executioner  for  their  alleged  share 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  vengeance  or  shocking 
poliqr  of  the  council  of  ten  piooeeded  yet  fiurther ; 
and  so  careful  were  that  body  to  bury  every  trace 
of  this  inexplicable  affair  in  the  deepest  oblivion, 
that  Antoine  Jaffier,  also  a  French  captain^  and 
odier  informers,  who  had  reveakd  the  existence 
of  a  plot,  though  at  first  rewarded,  were  all  in  the 
sequel  either  known  to  have  met  a  violent  deatht 
or  mysteriously  disappeared  altogether.  Of  Hm 
three  Spanish  ministers,  to  whom  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  assign  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  two  principal  were  distinguished  by  opposiie 
iatcb.    The  maiquis  of  Bedemar^  after  the  termi* 
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nalioii  of  Ub  emlMWjr,  firand  signal  poUlical  ad- 

yancementy  and  finished  by  obtaining  a  cardinal's 
hat,  by  the  interest  of  hi&  court  with  the  Holy 
See.  But  the  di]k«  d'Oaiiiiiay  after  being  renioy^ 
from  his  viceroyalty,  was  disgraced  on  suspicion 
of  having  designed  to  renounce  his  allegiance  and 
to  jfkiee  the  crown  of  Naples  on  bis  own  head; 
and  he  died  in  prison.  * 


*  In  nopartof  M.  Dam's  work 
iias  he  used  the  advantages, 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  con- 
■olting  an  immenae  vtrie^  of 
onpoblisbed  inanuscripts,  with 
MOielndiitlfioM  ability,  thania 
Ida  reMarcbes  into  the  lealcha- 
vaeierof  the  eonnpiiaflyoflSlSi 
His  enqinriea  have  bronght  to 
light  aU  tlie  panienlan  <if  this 
vftyetvioiui  tramiictien  whiicfa 
can  probably  ever  be  known; 
■ad  If  he  hat  luled  in  amving 
at  positiva  eondnaione,  fiitaia 
wfileni  nay  aaamedly  deapair 
ef  better  nicccai-  Sufflcieiik 
pioof  aeema  to  be  addnoed 
tiiat  tin  duke  d'Omna  had 
aenoitsly  embarked  in  the  pro- 
ject of  raising  hioiidf  to  the 
Neapolitan  crown ;  and  that 
te  'VcMliMi  and  aevend  other 
goTermnents  were  aeq[Bainted 
with  his  designs,  and  secretly 
ikyored  them*  But  this  scheme 
effilie  vieeroy,  M.  Dam  jnstly 
argueai  waa  incompatible  with 
the  part  attributed  to  him  in 
the  ccmf^nracy  against  the  Ve- 
netum  oligarchy.  Hetfaei^bie 
aappoaea  the  hoetile  eounte* 


nance  of  the  duke  towards  the 
republic  to  have  been  only 
pretended  and  coOusive  to  vdl 
the  laal  purpose  of  hie  antta* 

mBDEB  iiiMii  CBB  DimilHi  fflPUH  X 

and  hence  hit  apparent  Ibmia 
tioii  of  the  Venetian  plot*  la 
the  iiine^  however,  the  i^atfay 
of  the  Freneh  court  in  witli* 
holding  support  firans  the  dnisi^ 
afaaraied^the  oouncfl  of  ten  te 
the  oooaequenoes  of  their  juno- 
tioa  with  hhn;  and  to  avoid 
cotmattting  the  lepnblie  witk 
Spain,  they  readved  to  excm* 
guiih  eveiy  memorial  of  their 
conntvance  with  hie  meditated 
rdielHonk  by  traath^  llm  oal- 
lusive  eomj^ncf  against  them* 
aelves  as  real.  Ifthiae^Ia- 
nationbe  admitted,  the  counea 
of  ten  were  guiky  of  a  horrible 
sacrifice  of  some  hundred  lives 
to  luaiona  of  atate ;  but  this  is 
consistent  enough  with  their 
detestable  policy.  M.  Dara'a 
solution  is  at  least  inganioui^ 
if  it  falls  short  of  conviction ; 
and  without  prononndng  upon 
ao  perplexed  a  question,  I  may 
obierve  that  k  is  supported  1^ 
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CHAP.      Whether  the  safety  of  Venice  had  really  been 
^*     endangerad  or  not  by  the  nmohmatioiift  of  Spain, 
^t!^'  the  mmravis  of  thtt  power  wcfe  obeerred  by  1^ 
i6flSli7oo  senate  with  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye ;  and,  fiir 
^,fZ^  many  years,  the  policy  of  the  repubUc  was  coa- 
atntfy  envkiyed  in  endeaTouri  to  eomtcnot  dK 
^i^Ythe  projects  of  the  house  of  Austria,    hi  1419  the 
Venetians  perceived  with  violent  alarm  that  the 
court  of  Madrid^  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
oadiolioa  of  the  Yaltdine  against  their  rulers,  the 


MlMOf 


▼ery  strong  evidence,  and  of- 
fers the  only  plausible  expla> 
nation  of  facts  otherwise  alto- 
gether contradictory  and  inex- 
plicable.   It  docs  not  of  course 
exculpate  the  marquis  of  Be- 
demar;  who,  if  not  the  con- 
imer  of  the  plot,  certainly  was 
lid  by  the  duke  d'Ossuna  to 
belieire  its  existence ;  and  who, 
Mieviog  it,  ahewtd  no  dii^ 
pleatwe  at  its  dreadlul  pur- 
pose. Neither  can  I  eoodude 
with  M*  Bai^  diat  Philip  lU. 
aad  Che  Spadih  court  stood 
Mcaseiunly  acquitted  ol  perti* 
oipetion  in  the  plot,  of  which  it 
wee  the  duke  d'Owime's  iate* 
rest  to  make  them  credit  the 
hmmkm ;  and  which,  if  Aey 
wcM  acquainted  wid^  diey 
aanetloiied.    Que  pointy  M. 
Dam  inooDteslablj  prdves: — 
tfiat  the  ffM^nffff  of  ten  had  in* 
teUigenoe  of  the  oonspiiacj 
nearly  a  full  year  before  they 
treated  it  aerioasly,  and  diet 
their  first  mfinrmant  was  Jacques 


Pierre  himself,  a  double  trai- 
tor, who  fancied  he  was  be- 
traying to  them  the  duke  hk 
employer,  and  whom  theyeaAh 
scqucntly  hurried  to  death ae  a 
principal  in  the  plot ! 

I  shall  only  reniark 
that,  whatever  may 
M.  Daru  8  hypothesis,  ha  hsf 
completely  destroyed  the  au- 
thority 1^  the  AbW  de  St 
Real,  on  whose  heantiful 
manfo  it  baa  been  the  fashion 
to  rely  ibr  the  particulani  ef 
this  cchbffSled  eonspim^.  He 


n  every 
of  it;  and  hencefiirtk  ita 
to  belief  mnst  be  cfassed  widi 
those  of  a  sopsricr  assMSMat 
of  hwasn  gcMs  te  which  it 
fiwtilshed  the  theme  ;«Hhe  ti» 
gedy  in  which  Otway  shewed 
hinsBcirinftrior  only  to  AsIbp 
apesrcb  Ibr  hold  shntshsqg  ef 
cheracter,  poignsnt.  Meiiy  of 
dialogue,  and  strifciqg  diinna> 
tic  sitnatisns. 
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bouriug  to  acquire  the  posaession  of  that  valley,  ^^^'^^ 
which  by  conneclaiig  the  Miknaae  itotes  with  the 
Tyrol*  W0iikl  cmnent  the  dondiii^ 
and  German  dynasties  of  the  Austrian  family. 
The  establishmeat  of  this  easy  coauauaioation 
was  ptftkmlarly  dangerous  fof  the  VonetiaBs; 
because  it  would  envelope  their  states^  from  the 
Lisonzo  to  the  Po,  with  an  unbroken  chain  of 
kostile  postfl^  and  would  mtarcept  all  direct  inter* 
.eourse  with  Savoy  and  the  territories  of  France. 
The  senate  eagerly  therefore  negociated  the  league 
between  these  two  last  powers  and  theur  repvbUe, 
which,  in  16fi3»  was  followed  by  the  Orison  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  This  contest  pro- 
duced little  satisfEU^tory  fruits  for  the  Venetians ; 
nd  it  did  not  terminate  before  the  Orisons* 
though  they  recovered  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Valteline,  had  themselves  embraced  the  party  pf 
Spain. 

The  Grison  war  had  not  closed,  when  Venice 
was  drawn*  by  her  systematic  opposition  to  the 
Spanish  power*  into  a  VMNre  important  quarrel : — 
that  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  in  which  she  of 
course  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Gonzaga  of 
Nevess.  In  this  stn^le  the  republic  who  sent 
an  amy  of  20,000  men  into  the  field  on  her  Lom- 
bard frontiers*  experienced  nothing  but  disgrace ; 
aid  the  soiate  were  but  loo  happy  to  find  their 
states  left,  by  the  peace  of  Chierasco  in  1631, 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  before  the  war ;  of  ctuemw. 
while  the  prince  whom  they  had  supported  re- 
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^  pacification  reconciled  the  republic  with  the  house 
v.^pv^  of  Austria,  aXui  tormkimted  her  share  in  the  ItaKan 
im^Sm  wars  of  the  ieirenteenth  century.  Her  efforts  to 
promote  the  deliverance  of  the  peninsuhi  from  the 
Spanish  power,  oan  scarcely  he  said  to  have  met 
with  suoDess;  nor  was  the  n^id  dedine  of  that 
nsonaichy,  whidi  had  abeady  oommenced,  hart- 
ened,  perhaps,  hy  her  hostility.  But  she  had  dis- 
played remarkable  energy  in  the  policy  of , her 
eoonaels;  and  the  recovery  of  her  own  partkmlar 
independence  was  at  least  triumphantly  effected. 
Remarkable  So  complctcly  wcFc  hcr  preteusions  to  the  sot^ 
SlSrM.  reignty  of  the  Adriatic  maintained  that,  whai,  in 
AdtiM^  ^  the  year  1630,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mantuan  war,  a  princess  of  the  Spanish  dynasty 
wished  to  pass  by  sea  from  Naples  to  ttieste,  to 
espouse  the  son  of  the  emperor,  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  the  Spanish  squadron  to  escort  her,  as 
an  infringement  upon  their  right  of  ezdnding 
every  fordgn  armament  from  the  gulf;  but  they 
gallantly  offered  their  own  fleet  for  her  service. 
The  Spanish  government  at  first  rqected  the 
olfer ;  but  the  Venetians,  says  Giannone,  boldly 
declared  that,  if  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to 
prefer  a  trial  of  force  to  their  friendly  proposal, 
the  inftnta  must  fight  her  way  to  her  wedding 
through  fire  and  smoke.  The  haughty  court  of 
Madrid  was  compelled  to  yield;  and  the  Venetkm 
admiral,  Antonio  Pisani,  then  gave  the  prinoeaa  a 
convoy  in  splendid  bearing  to  Trieste  with  a 
squadron  of  light  gallies. 
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Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  CfiAF* 

emtarj,  the  aftin  of  Venice  had  tttde  comieo-  ^- 

tion  Willi  those  of  tlie  other  ItaUanitatMi;  and  hi  vj^!!^* 

tracing  the  annals  of  the  republic,  our  attention  is  leoo^l^noo 
wholly  diverted  to  the  eastern  theatre  of  her 


struggles  against  the  Ottoaoan  power.  It  was  a  l^";^"^ 

budden  and  overwhelming  aggression,  which  first  on^e  oSS 
broke  the  long  interval  of  peaoe  between  the  ^^,4,,. 
Turkish  and  Venetiaa  governments*  Under  pre*  mfbdl/Tf 
tence  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  knights  of 
Malta,  for  the  capture  of  some  Turkish  vessels, 
Hie  Porte  fitted  out  an  enoimons  expedition ;  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  gal^  and  other 
vessels  of  war,  with  an  immense  number  of  trans-  I^STIfS? 
ports,  having  on  board  a  hwd-force  of  50,000  men,  £!filtJi>nE£« 
fssned  fifom  the  Dardandles  with  the  ostensible  1645  ' 
design  of  attacking  the  strong-hold  of  the  order  of 
St.  John.   But  instead  of  making  sail  for  Malta, 
Ae  ieet  of  the  snltan  steered  for  the  shoores  of 

Candia ;  aud  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  pro- 
vocation, the  Turkish  army  disembarked  on  that 
iriand.  The  VenetianSj  although  the  senate  had 
conceived  some  uneasiness  on  the  real  destination 
of  the  Ottoman  expedition,  were  little  prepared 
for  resistance;  bnt  they  defended  themselves 
against  this  fiiitUess  surprise  with  remailudde 
courage,  and  even  with  desperation.  During  a 
long  war  of  twenty-five  years,  the  most  ruinous  ^."^^^ 
which  they  had  ever  sustained  against  tlie  infideb, 
the  Venetian  senate  and  all  classes  of  their  sub- 
jects displayed  a  zealous  energy  and  a  fortitude^ 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  their  republic.  But 
VOL.  II.  II  m 
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CHAP,  the  resources  of  Venice  were  no  longer  what  they 
^    Ind  bem.m  the  cwfy  ages  of  her  piTOiE^GTity ;  and 
•khoagh  the  eoqure  of  the  sultsns  had  dedmed 

from  the  meridian  of  its  power,  the  contest  was 
rtUl  too  disproportionate  between  the  fanatical 
and  wailike  myriads  of  Turkey  and  the  Hmited 

forces  of  a  maritime  state.    The  Venetians,  per- 


haps, could  not  withdraw  frmu  the  unequal  con* 
fliet  with  honor ;  but  the  pradent  senate  mgjtA 
easily  foresee  its  disastrous  result. 

The  first  impcniant  operation  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Candia  waa  the  aiege  of  Canea*  one  of  Urn 
prindpid  dties  of  the  idand.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  campaign,  the  assailants  had  entered  that 
place  by  ciqpitulation;  but  io  gallant  waa  the  do* 
fence  lluit,  atthough  the  garrison  waa  compoaed 
only  of  two  or  three  thousand  native  militia, 
twenty  thousand  Turks  are  said  to  have  fidkn 
before  the  walls.  Meanwhile  at  Venice,  aflonfam 
had  rivalled  each  other  in  devotion  and  pecuniary 
sacrifices  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  colony  of 
the  state  •  and  notwithstandimr  the  anathy  of 
Spain,  the  disorders  of  France  and  the  empire, 
and  other  causes^  which  deprived  the  republic  of 
the  efficient  support  of  Chriatendom  against  n 
eommmi  enemy,  the  senate  were  able  to  reinforce 
the  garrisons  of  Candia,  and  to  oppose  a  powerful 


fleet  to  the  infidels.  The  naval  force  of  the  re- 
puUie  was  still  indeed  very  inferior  in  nwnbera 

to  that  of  the  Moslems ;  but  this  inferiority  was 
compensated  by  the  advantages  of  skill  and  disci- 
plined courage ;  and  throughout  the  war  the  of- 
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fiBMiire  opmlioiiB  <»f  the  Vmetiaas  on  the  waves  CHAP, 
stnkmgly  displayed  their  superionty  in  maritime 

science  and  conduct.   For  many  successive  years,  s^vW 
the  Venetian  squadrons  assumed  and  triumphantly  vm  im 
mainhiinpd  dieir  staiioQ,  daring  the  seasons  ^ 
active  operations,  at  the  mouth  of  the  DardaneDes, 
and  Mookaded  the  straits  and  the  port  of  Con* 
flIanlaiDple*  The  Mnsnhnans  constantly  ^ea- 
▼oured  with  furions  perseverance  to  remove  the 
shame  of  their  eonfinement  by  an  inferior  force ; 
but  tii^ef  were  almost  always  dcfiaated*  .  The  naval  '^^y^^^. 
ttophies  of  Venice  were  sweBed  by  many  brilUant  o»|.b«^>i 
victories,  but  by  five  in  particular :  in  1649  near 
Smyina;  in  1661  n^  Faros;  in  1655  at  the  pas- 
gage  of  the  Dardandles ;  and,  in  the  twafolhiw- 
ing  years,  at  the  same  place.    In  these  encoun- 
ters, the  exploits  of  the  patrician  feunilies  of  Mo- 
Msini,  of  Grimani,  of  Mooenigo,  emulated  the 

glorious  deeds  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  ;  and 
their  successes  gave  temporary  possession  to  the 
vepabtic  of  some  porfa  in  Dalmatia,  and  of  several 
islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  the  Vaietians  on  their  own  dement,  and  thehr 
desperate  resistance  in  the  finrtresses  of  Candia, 
the  war  in  that  island  was  draining  the  life-blood 
of  the  republic,  without  affording  one  rational 
bope  of  ultimate  snocess.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Venetian  squadrons  could  not  prevent  the  Turks 
from  feeding  their  army  in  Candia  with  desultory 
and  perpetual  reinforcements  of  Janissaries  and 
other  tioops  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the 
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CHAP.  Morea ;  and  whenever  tempests,  or  exhaustioa^ 
PA^u  ^  ^  overwhefaniiig  strength  of  tbe  Ottonum 
v-jvw  annameiitSy  compelled  the  repuhliean  fleet  to  ie» 

iflM^i7<N»  tire  into  port,  the  numbers  of  the  invading  army 
were  swollen  by  firesh  thousands.  The  eYhanst" 
Im  stream  of  the  Ottonuai  popidatioii  was  di- 
rected with  unceasing  flow  towards  the  scejie  of. 
omtest:  the  Porte  was  contented  to  purchase  the. 
aeqfbisitioii  of  Candia  by  the  sacriflce  of  haca* 
tombs  of  human  victims.  To  raise  new  resources, 
the  Venetian  senate  were  reduced  to  the  humilia* 
ting  expedient  of  ofering  the  iKgnHy  of  admiswoit^ 
into  their  body,  and  the  highest  offices  of  state,  to 
public  sale :  to  obtain  ,the  continued  means  of 
aueoouring  Candta,  tliqr  implored  the  aid  of  att 
the  powers  of  Emrope.  As  the  contest  hapnwwi 
more  desperate,  their  entreaties  met  with  general 
attention ;  and  almost  every  Christian  state  af- 
forded  them  a  few  reinfinrcements.  But  these 
were  never  simultaneous  or  numerous ;  and 
though  they  arrested  the  progress  of  the  infideis, 
they  only  protracted  the  cahumtous  stmi  glew 
Ueroio  In  1648  the.  Turkish  army  had  penetrated  to 
dSSi!!^J  the  walls  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island;  and 
ctodia.  twenty  yean  they  kept  that  city  in  a  continaed 
state  of  siege.  But  it  was  only  in  the  year  1666, 
that  the  assaults  of  the  inhdels  attained  their  con* 
summation  of  vigour,  by  the  debarkation  of  lein* 
finrcements  which  rais^  their  army  to  70,000 
men,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Achmet  Kiupergli,  the 
famous  Ottoman  vi;sier,  to  assume  in  person  the 
direction  of  their  irresistible  Anrce*   Tliis  able 
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commander  was  opposed  by  a  leader  in  no  respect  CHAP, 
inferior  to  him,  Francesco  Morosini,  captain-gene-  ^' 
111  of  die  Venetians ;  and  dienodbrtli  tte 

of  Caiidia  was  signalized  by  prodigies  of  despe-  i^oo— i7w» 
rate  valour,  which  exceed  all  belief.  But  we,  in 
Aese  dayq^  are  soiprited  to  find  that  the  TiirkSt 
in  tiie  direction  of  their  approaches,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  an  immense  battering  train,  shewed 
a  fiur  superior  skill  to  that  of  the  Christians.  The 
details  of  the  si^  of  Candia  bdong  to  the  history 
of  the  military  art ;  but  the  general  reader  will  best 
imagine  tlie  obstinacy  of  the  defence  from  the  fact 
that,  in  six  months,  the  combatants  exchanged 
tliirty-two  general  assaults  and  seventeen  furious 
sallies;  that  above  six  hundred  mines  were 
vprung ;  and  that  four  thousand  Christians  and 
twenty  thousand  Musulmans  perished  in  the 
ditches  and  trenches  of  the  place. 

The  most  numerous  and  the  last  reinforcement 
Teoeived  by  the  Venetians  was  six  thousand  French 
troops,  despatched  by  Louis  Xi  V.  under  the  dukes 
of  Beaufort  and  Navailks.  The  charaoteristie 
leshness  of  thebr  nation  induced  these  oommaA- 
ders,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Morosini,  to  hazard 
an  imprudent  sortie,  in  which  they  were  totally 
defeated,  and  the  former  of  these  noblemen  slain. 
After  this  disaster,  no  entreaty  of  Morosini  could 
prevent  the  duke  de  Navailles  from  abandoninig 
the  defence  of  the  dty,  with  a  preeipitatioQ  as 

great  as  that  which  had  provoked  the  calamity. 
The  French  re-embarked;  the  other  auxiliaries 
foDewed  their  example ;  ifcnd  Morosini  was  left 
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CHAP,  with  a  handful  of  Venetians  among  a  rnmrn  of 
^Jl^„  blackened  and  untenable  ruuMU   Thus  deserted 
irflber  a  gloriom  though  hopdcm  iBMifi»fw  nUeh 
haa  fanmortaHxed  hia  naaae,  ftanccaeo  MomAu 

ventured  on  his  sole  responsibility  to  conclude  a 
tn&tf  of  peace  with  the  vudar/  which  the  Veaa- 
tiaii  senate,  notwithatanduig  their  jeaiowjr  of 

Buch  iiTiauthorized  acts  in  their  officers,  rejoiced 
FM€e  Ob-  f0  confirm.  The  wiude  island  of  Candia^  except 
the  repabiio         Hmc  wttg,  was  auTreiiderad  to  the  ToriDi; 

by  the  c€fc-  *         '  ' 

woBofthtt  the  republic  preserved  her  other  possessions  in 
1669   the  Levant ;  and  the  war  was  thus  terminated  by 
the  event  of  a  si^,  in  the  long  ooune  of  wUdi 
Uie  inoredible  number  of  120,000  Turks  and  30^000 
Christians  are  declared  to  have  perished. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfinrtunate  issue  of  lUs 
war,  the  Venetiaii  republic  had  not  come  off 
without  honor  from  an  unequal  struggle,  which 
had  been  signalised  by  ten  naval  victories,  and 
by  one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  brilliaat  defaMes 
recorded  in  history.  Although,  therefore,  a  pro- 
digious expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  had 
vtt^ly  drained  the  resources  of  the  repuUiCt  her 
courage  was  unsubdued,  and  her  pride  was  even 
augmented  by  the  events  of  the  contest.  The 
sucoesaes  of  the  infidels  had  inspired  less  teim 
than  indignant  impatience  and  thirst  of  revenge ; 
and  the  senate  watched  in  secret  for  the  first 
flivoraUe  oooasioii  of  retaliating  upon  the  Bf  oaid- 
mans.  After  the  Venetian  strength  had  been  re- 
paired by  fifteen  years  of  uninterrupted  repose 
and  prosperous  industry,  this  occasion  of  vei^ge* 
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inee  was  tmanif  in  Ae'  w«ar  'WUdi  tlM  Forte  hid  chap. 
declared  against  the  empire  in  1682.   An  offen*  ^ 
turn  league  waB  sigoad  between  the  empmm,  the 
king  of  Poland^  the  caar  of  MnacoTj,  and  the  imH^^^oo 

Venetians.    The  principal  stipulation  of  this  alii-  y^^oT^*' 
ance  was,  that  each  party  should  be  guaranteed 
in  the  possession  of  its  fittore  eonquests  from  the  SiL^ 
infidels  ;  and  the  repuhlic  immediately  fitted  out  1084; 
a  squadron  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line  and 
about  fifty  gaUies» 

There  appeared  but  one  man  at  Venice  worthy 
of  the  chief  conunand : — that  Francesco  Morosini» 
who  had  so  gallantly  defended  Candia»  and  whnm 
Hie  senate  and  people  had  rewarded  with  tiie 
most  flagrant  ingratitude.  A  strange  and  wanton 
accusation  of  cowardioe  was  too  pa^bly  belied 
by  every  event  of  his  pubHe  life  te  be  persisted 
in,  even  by  the  envy  which  his  eminent  reputa- 
tion had  provoked,  and  by  the  malignity  that 
eonuBonly  waits  upon  puhUe  services,  where  ihef 

have  been  unfortunate.  But  a  second  and  un- 
proved charge  of  malversation  had  been  followed 
by  imprisonment.  Still,  however,  devoting  him-  * 
self  to  his  country's  cause,  and  forgetting  his 
private  injuries,  Morosini  shamed  bis  enemies  by 
a  notde  revenge ;  and,  once  more  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  armaments,  he  led  them  to  a  brilliant  ^*«*f 
career  of  victory.  The  chief'  force  of  the  Ottoman  f^*^^!?® 
iompire  was  diverted  to  the  Austrian  war;  and 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  republican  armies  were 
feebly  or  unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  divided 
strength  of  the  Musulmans.  In  the  first  naval 
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CHAP,  campaign,  the  mouth  rf  the  Adriatic  was  secured 
^  by  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  St  Maura,  one 
of  the  ki&fB  of  the  golf;  mad  the  Mi|^riMiiinq; 

ifioo— iiuo  continent  of  Greece  was  invaded.  In  three  years 
more^  Morosini  consummated  his  bold  design  of 
wrating  the  whole  of  the  Mprea  from  the  in^^ 
In  the  course  of  the  operations  in  that  pennisnk, 
the  count  of  Konigsmarck^  a  Swedish  oihcer  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  V^ietiaB 
land-forces  under  the  captain-genersl,  inflicted 
two  signal  defeats  in  the  field  upon  the  Turkish 
an&ies*  Modon,  Argos«  and  Napcdi  di  Romania, 
the  capitol  of  the  Morea,  sucoessiTely  fUl  after 

1687  regular  sieges ;  the  capture  of  Corinth  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  peninsula;  and  Morosini* 
pursuing  his  triumphs  beyond  the  istJunns,  findy 
planted  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  upon  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Athens.  * 

Afker  this  oninternipted  coone  of  victory,  the 
republican  arms  were  checked  by  an  unsuccesrfhl 
descent  upon  Negropont;  where  a  pestilence 

1688  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegets*  and  carried 

*  Tlie  widiitiiastw  lover  of  aieattof  thftlbetiitaoiis  lospk 
art  win  consider  thete  Imurels  »  are  gloomy  memorials,  thattlie 
of  Bfoidiiiii  tamishadt  by  tbe  assvolta  of  a  dviliied  people 
ratUois  destnictioii  ci  some  of  may  prove  as  fttal  to  dio  art% 
the  aiott  pracm  aonniMBts   as  the  ifnoranot  andiisgleetof 


of  antiquity*  In  six  days»  hk  barbarians  It  was  after  tMr 
artillery  reduced  Athens  to  victory,  that  the  Venetians  de- 
flames  and  rvins ;  a  shell  from  stroyed  the  frnetis  statue  of 
bis  batteries  fell  into  the  Par-  Minerva,  the  work  of  flndiaat 
thenon,  which  the  Turks  had  in  the  attempt  to  transport  it 
converted  into  a  powder-mag»-  from  its  seat  to  their  own  ca- 
sino; and  tbe  duutered  ftiig^ 
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off,  among  other  victims,  the  count  of  Konigs-  CHAP, 
wurck^  who  had  greatly  .distinguished  himself  in  ^ 
ibe  preoedins  campaigns.   The  abandonment  of  ^  w 
this  enterprise  was  followed  by  an  equally  fruit-  i«i»~i7w 
less  mvasion  of  Candia ;  and  by  another  expedi- 
tkii,  against  the  island  of  Scio»  which  was  won 
and  lost  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  A  naval 
defeat  occasioned  this  reverse ;  and  though  the 
superiority  of  the  Venetian  marine  was  afterwards 
redeemed  by  three  successive  victories  over  the 
Ottoman  fleets,  these  encounters  were  all  indeci- 
sive in  their  immediate  cousequenceSi  At  lengthy 
however,  the  republic  found  an  honorable  repose 
for  her  overstrained  enemies,  which  had  been  but  Ti.r  rcpnbib 

^-^  exhausted 

too  deeply  impaired  and  exhausted  by  the  length, 
and  even  by  the  victorious  activity  of  the  war. 
By  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  which  the  republic, 
in  concert  with  the  empire,  concluded  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  Venice  retiuned  all  her  conquests  or 
in  the  Morea  (including  Corinth  and  its  isthmus).  The  m!!!!^ 
the  islands  of  Egina  and  St.  Maura,  and  some  v^i^^ 
Dalmatian  fortresses  which  she  had  captured;  1690 
and  she  restored  Athens  and  her  remaining  acqtti<- 
sitions  on  the  Grecian  continent. 

Francesco  Morosini  did  not  survive  to  witness 
the  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  in  which  his 
achievements  had  repaired  the  disaiitrous  issue  of 
his  earlier  services.  Alter  the  conquest  of  the 
.Morea,  the  tardy  gratitude  of  his  country  in  some 
degree  atoned  for  the  treatment  which  he  had 
suffered.  He  was  raised  by  acclamation,  on  the 
first  vacancy,  to  the  ducal  throne ;  and  the  jealous 
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CHAP.  8mile»  with  a  raie  and  iiMrfted  oonUenee,  11^^ 

^*     the  continued  command  of  their  armies  with  his 


law  tm  sank  under  age,  iiiftniiitieB»  iad  &tigue^  in  Vm 

seventy-sixth  year,  while  still  exercising  his  func- 
tions of  captain-general  in  the  Morea  with  un- 
remitted seal;  and  with  him  perished  the  last  of 

the  patiiciau  heroes  of  Venice.  * 


VMKi  n. 


•  Sandi,  Stor.  Civ.  Venezi-  reconciling  some  of  the  French- 
ana,  bb.  X.  c.  11. — xii.  ad  c.  4.  man's  erroneous  assertions  with 
Daru,  Hist.de  Venise,  bb.  xxix  his  own  correct  and  intimate 
— xxxiv.adp.  169.  (vol.  V.)  But  kno^fledge  of  the  laws  of  his 
Sandi  has  unconsciously  in-  republic.  But,  with  ail  Sandi's 
jured  the  value  of  the  part  of  merits,  I  have  found  that Daru's 
his  work  which  refers  to  the  researches  into  Venetian  ids- 
conspiracy  of  161 8,  by  imph-  tory  have,  in  general,  left  me 
citly  copying  the  fanciful  rela-  few  facts  of  importance  to  glean 
tion  of  St.  Real,  from  whom  from  him  or  any  other  autho* 
he  only  differs  when  he  is  rities. 


startled  by  the  impossibility  of 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


STATS  OF  ITALT  DURING  THB  BIOHTBBNTH  CKN- 
TUBYs  UNTIL  THB  COmCBNCBMBirT  OF  THB  WAB8 
OF  THB  FBBNCH  BBVOLUTION,  iuD.  1700-1780. 


PART  L 


Death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spam — Extinction  of  the  Spanish  Branch 
of  the  House  of  Austria — Long  I$ifiuenee  of  thai  Emui  m  the 
State  of  Italy — The  D'lKj-malof  the  Italian  Pnmnces,  regulated 
at  the  absolute  Will  of  foreign  Cabinets — Abject  Condition  and 
eufibnmd  Dtgradaiim  of  ike  Pmtpb-'Ommml  Shttek  aftke 
ek^lmg  Atped  ^  tk$  Ptmim^  mvM  ike  Iff  JMm- 
CkofMe^Wm  ^  ike  Spamk  Sueeettiei^Tke  Jwikeriig  ^ 
PkUip  F,  reeogmaed  m  ike  SpaMk  Proemeee  ef  haijf^ne 
Bourbon  Cause  at  first  supported  by  Victor  Amadeus  II ,  of 
Savoy — Hiiy  DcfccLion  entails  the  Ruin  of  I  he  Bourfxm  Interests 
in  the  Peninsula — Battle  of  Turin — Evacuaturn  of  all  ItaLif  by 
lite  French — Neutrality  of  most  of  the  Italtan  Power. s  in  this 
War — Ferdinand  Charles,  Duke  of  Mantua,  ruined  by  the  Rc" 
tenei  of  his  French  AUks — Extinction  of  the  House  of  Goi^ 
zaga — Peace  of  Utrecht — Montferrat  acquired  by  Victor  Ama' 
deue;  midSicUyaUe,  mA  ike  regal  THIe-'IlIapks,  Sardma, 
MUtm,  4v.  aettgrnd  to  ike  Emfke—Skon  Period  ^  JUpeee 
for  liaUft  mtemipled  6y  ike  AmbUitm  ef  Carimai  Albenm  aad 
of  the  SpatM  Ccmri^Wwr  ike  Qm^msk  JiUanee—Iseue 
of  the  CofOesi—Tke  Kmgdem  of  Sdrdisua  fin  Exekangefor 
Sicily)  pcnmnenlly  assigned  to  the  House  of  Savoy — The 
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Cromu  ^  ike  Two  Sicilies  re^wuUd  under  the  E\ 
(fltdg  firtMneen  Yean^ExikKtim  e/  iie  imal  Heme  ef 
FmUte  eii  Pmrma^Tkeir  DuAf  nUkriied  If  Dm  CMu  ef 
Spam-^IUOg  made  tie  TkeatreifUm  Waro/tkePMkSlee' 
iim^Cmfeetft  ike  SkSRee  hf  ike  Spammde^Tke  Cramie 
of  those  Kingdoms  received  hy  the  Infant  Don  Carloe  Pe&ee 
of  Vienna — Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL — The  furious 
If  or  of  the  Austrian  >Succ€ssion  Jills  Italy  with  Rapine  and 
Hmoe— ^Active  Share  faken.  in  this  War  hij  Charles  Emma-' 
miel  llL,yKing  Sardinia — tits  sktlful  and  artful  PoUey — 
Sanguinary  Campaigns  m  northern  lUdy — Peace  of  Aix-4a» 
ChapelU—Tke  Ind^emdeme  ^  Italy,  an  Object  of  thai  Trmtif 
-^Its  abtnriive  BetuUe  fipim  a  Ptepk  wAosd  Pairkdiem  w 
yhrim^ToUdlntigniyhimee  efltaXim  Htttory  inrmg  ike  hug 
Penoe  htiheetn  ike  Tmdsf  ^  AU^Ut-Ckapdk  emd  ike  F^rendk 
Reeokikm-^Ihmeilie  Fi>rimm,  S^c,  of  ike  difireiii  EiaiBm 
'  SUdm  m  ike  eigkieenik  Ceidmrf^IAtUe  eepmmte  NeOee  fv- 
qmred  for  those  of  Lucca^Milan  and  Mantua^ — Parma  and 
Placentia, — Naples  and  Sicily — Reifrn  of  the  Infant  Don 
Carlm,  over  those  Kirigdojns — His  laudable  Efforts  to  promote 
their  Welfare—His  Errors — Succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
Spanish  Crown  (  Charles  IIL) — Reign  of  Ferdmand  IV,  over 
the  Sidliee  His  Mnsmiif — His  negleekd  Edm^Uon — His 
Marriage— Avikmiy  engrossed  by  the  fomg  Qmm  itiee  of 
ker  Fmeofiie  Aekm^^  mimittd  bffkmce* 

CHAP.  Tn  latt  yeat  of  the  leyenteeiith  centarf  was 

^     marked  by  an  event,  which  too  surely  foreboded 
v^vw  the  conTuIsion  of  Europe  to  its  centre;  and  when, 
the  new  age  rose  upon  Italy,  the  political  horizon 

of  the  peninsula  was  already  darkened  by  the 
i>Mtiiof  gathering  tempest.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  of 
^?n.  *  Spain  extinguished  the  branch  of  the  Austrian 

•fthesipa-  dynasty,  whose  sceptre  had  so  long  bruised  the 
If*th€ Konx-  fairebt  provinces  of  Italy;  and  the  people  of 
Ai^uuu  ^  ^  Sardinia,  with 
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mingled  hope  and  anxiety,  might  anticipate  eUkst  CHAP, 
the  ameUaratioii  of  their  fbrtune,  or  the  aggnm- 

tiou  of  their  mkeries,  by  the  contention  of  foreign 
pretenders.  The  succession  to  the  vast  states  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  invohred  momentous  pdi» 
tical  consequences  for  all  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe ;  but  for  the  Italians  the  question  was  Loy  yflu-^ 
iuTested  with  fHurfol  importance.  It  was  ntally  event  on  th* 

state  01 

connected  with  iSmr  public  and  prirate  happiness^  luij. 
with  their  future  prosperity  and  virtue,  with  all 
the  assodationa  by  which  the  nature  of  a  goyenn 
ment  can  influence  the  condition  and  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  people.  Accordingly  the  dissolution  of 
the  gigantic  &bric  of  despotism,  which  Charles  ¥• 
had  cemented,  wfi  fidt  in  Italy,  not  only  during 
the  first  shock  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion :  it  affected  the  general  aspect  of  the  penin- 
snh,  by  the  perpetual  transfer  of  her  states 
through  foreign  masters,  for  nearly  half  a  century; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  peace  of  Aix-larChapelle 
in  1748,  that  the  assignment  of  her  province. . 
was  finaUy  adjusted  by  the  arbiters  of  Europe. 

During  this  long  period,  the  voice  of  the  Ita- 
lian  people  was  never  heard  in  the  European  iianpro- 
cabfaiets,  whose  deliberations  reguhited  thcar  iate.  imaS^ 


Neither  their  wishes  nor  their  interests,  neither  offol^^T^ 
their  afiec^ons  nor  even  their  most  just  and  na- 
tural rights,  were  ever  once  regarded.  To  satisfy 
the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  royal  houses  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  to  place  the  poli- 
tical system  of  Europe  in  that  nice  eqnilibrinm. 
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CHAP,  which  had  become  the  favorite  and  exclusive 
^^^'^  olvect  o£  tilt  politidana  of  the  eigbteeoftk  ceii- 
^^^^  imf,  Ita]y  mm  tmrted  as  a  cmniBmi  spofl  for  tlie 
wholesale  plunderers  of  the  earth.    The  loveliest 
region  of  the  univene  waa  degraded  into  a  gene- 
fal  pfoperty  for  barter.   Its  beaotifiil  provineea 
were  carved  and  parcelled  out  by  the  s\vord  and 
the  law  of  eaqpediency:  torn  into  fragments  to 
glnl      mrlng  ainibitioD  <tf  the  portkmkaa  chil- 
dren of  monarchs  :  cast  into  the  balance  to  adjust 
the  scaka  of  dominion,  and  to  equipoise  empires 
ammim.     The  power  wUeh  the  ndera  of  oilier  nations 
^iifaiJi    thus  exerted  of  rendering  Italy^  by  universal  con- 
^ffufjl!!^  Bent,  the  sport  and  prey  of  their  poUtical  gam^ 
oonld  never  mdeed  have  been  ncqnired,  if  her 
people  had  not  abeady  mviled  wrong  and  con- 
tempt by  their  spiritless  degeneracy.   But  the 
vioea^  piodueed  or  deepened  b]r  the  demoraliah^ 
ooBseqnencea  of  tyranny,  are  no  excoae  i»  the 
perpetuity  of  oppression ;  and  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  who  made  a  moctoy  of  Italian  rights 
and  independence,  are  heavily  chargeaUe  with 

having  confirmed  and  completed  the  debasement 
of  Italian  character.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, aucceaaive  generationa  wore  habituated  to 
see  themselves  repeatedly  transferred,  like  the 
slave-population  of  an  American  estate,  with  the 
soil  to  which  they  were  attached.  All  affiMstion 
finr  Aeir  gOYemors,  all  pride  in  their  coimtry,  all 
desire  of  distinction  by  manly  arts^  was  necessarily 
extinguished  in  their  bosoms. 
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If  such  be  a  correet  picture  of  the  condition  CHAP, 
and  character  to  which  the  Italians  had  been  re-  ^ 
ducedy  there  can  be  little  either  to  interest  or 


General 


proUt  in  the  detailed  study  of  tUs  part  of  their  .ketohofthe 
history :— except  in  the  general  moral  which  may  '^^th^ 
be  drawn  firom  their  &te.  Over  the  last  division 
of  die  present  work»  we  shall  have  even  fewer  S^^L^. 
temptations  to  linger^  than  over  the  annals  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries ;  and  altogeth^  aban- 
doning the  widi  Of  the  design  to  observe  with 
minuteness  the  particular  events  of  successive 
years,  we  shall  pass  with  accelerated  rapidity 
Ihrongh  the  brief  remainder  of  onr  sntject  The 
wars,  of  which  Italy  was  the  scene  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  resembled  those  which 
had  ravaged  the  peninsula  in  the  age  ctf  Charles 
v.;  in  so  fior  as  they  beloimed  to  the  individual 
history  of  other  nations,  or  to  the  general  history 
of  Europe,  rather  than  merely  to  that  of  the  un*- 
liappy  country,  which  formed  only  the  arena  of 
foreign  contests.  To  other  and  more  voluminous 
works,  must  it  therefore  be  left  to  describe  the 
operataons  of  the  European  wars  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  :  it  Avill  be  sufficient  in  this  place, 
if  we  briefly  collect  and  observe  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  political  divisioni  and  the 
dynasties  of  Italy. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  pub-  w  ir  orti^ 
Ucation  of  his  unexpected  testament,  m  &vor  of  tiLnn. 
the  sec<md  of  the  grandsons  of  Louis  XIV.  discon- 
certed all  the  projects  of  the  European  powers ; 
who  had  ahready  twice,  during  the  bst  years  of 


Sjia/iisli  sue- 
cessmn. 
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CHAP,  the  feeble  monarch,  divided  his  vast  dominions  in 
anticipation  among  various  claimants.  When 
Louis  XIV.  resolved  to  support  the  title  of  his 


bon  oaoM  tt 

firnt  sup- 

poited  Dj 
ViotorAa 


dras  II.  of 


grandson  to  the  inheritance  of  aU  the  Spanish 
empire,  he  found  at  first  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  obedience  of  its  Italian  dependencies  to  Philip 
V.   By  directkxns  from  the  Jonta  of  regency,  con- 
stituted at  Madrid  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new 
The  >tttho;  king,  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  Naples^  Mi- 
upVt'r^.  Ian,  Sicily,  Sardima»  and  the  state  of  the  Tuscan 
5^^^  garrisons,  quietly  placed  all  these  kingdoms  and 
ttdf,       provinces  under  the  authority  of  Philip  V.  For 
the  defence  of  these  new  Itidian  acquisitions  of 
The  Boor-  the  housc  of  BourboR,  Louis  XIV.  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  the  aid  of  Victor  Amadeus  JL  of 
Savoy,  whose  two  daughteis  were  now  manied 

to  his  grandsons :  the  one  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy the  presumptive  heir  of  the  French  crown, 
the  other  to  the  new  monarch  of  Spain. 

When,  with  the  formation  of  the  grand  alliance 
between  the  empire,  England,  and  Holland,  agamst 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  fiunous  war  of  the  Spa- 
nish succession  commenced,  the  imperial  arms 
made  no  serious  impression  upon  Italy,  as  long  as 
the  duke  of  Savoy  remained  &ithful  to  the  French 
interest  But  with  Victor  Amadeus,  the  ties  of 
blood  had  far  less  influence  than  the  dictates  of 
sdfish  ambition.  The  extension  of  his  dominions 
was  tiie  darling  object  of  all  his  policy ;  and  he 
was  not  slow  to  discover,  that,  if  the  issue  of  the 
war  should  leave  Philip  V.  in  possession  of  the 
Milanese,  he  must  resign  aU  prospect  of  sweUuig 
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Us  own  territorifl8»  tiiiis  conqneased  betweod  the  chap. 

states  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  ^ 
With  the  hope  perhaps  of  terrifying  that  house 
into  the  cession  of  Loinbardy  |o  him  in  ezehinge 
for  Savoy,  ♦  he  entered  into  negociations  with  the 
imperialists.   But  Louis  XIV.,  apprehending  his 
defection^  ordered  the  duke  de  Vmddme,  his  ge* 
neral  in  northern  Italy,  to  disttrm  the  SaToyiard 
contingent  serving  in  his  army ;  and  Victor  Ama* 
deus^  on  the  promise  of  hurge  subsidies  from  Eng-  Hi< 
land^  and  of  some  territorial  advantages  from  the  ^1793 
emperor,  immediately  changed  his  party,  and 
joined  the  grand  alliance. 

The  defection  of  Victor  Amadeus  caused  in  the  tiM 
sequel  the  ruin  of  the  Frencli  and  Spanish  aflkirs  Bow*«ii»- 
in  the  pemnsula.    The  nrst  consequences  of  his  iMnioMik 
miscnipulons  policy  were  however  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  his  own  interests.   All  Savoy  was 
conquered  by  the  French;  and  Susa>  Pignerol, 
and  other  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  were  like%vise 
immediately  reduced  by  their  arms.   In  the  fol« 
lowing  campaigns,  after  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
successes  over  the  Austrian  and  Savoyard  forces, 
the  duke  de  Venddme  overran  all  Piedmont ;  and 


*  The  Italian  Ustoruns  sup- 
pose such  to  have  been  the 
original  motive  of  VicUnr  Ama* 
deus  in  bis  negociations  with 
the  imperialists ;  and  certainly 
the  duke  appears  to  have  taken 
no  real  precautions  to  prevent 
the  secret  of  his  intrigue  from 
transpiring,  or  to  place  his 
nroops  in  security,  as  it  is  na* 

VOL*  n.  N  n 


tural  to  imagine  from  his  gene- 
ral ability  that  he  would  havo 
done,  if  he  had  seriously  roe* 
ditated  a  defiwtion,  before  the 
rashness  of  Iiouis  XIV.  left 
him  no  alternative  but  to  join 
the  allies.  (See  Muratori,  ad 
ann.  and  Denina,  Rtyolnsioniy 
b.  xxiv.  c.  I.) 
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CHAP,  he  finally  Udd  skge  to  Vietor  AmadfflB  hiinwlf  in 

his  capital,  with  a  formidable  army  of  one  hun- 
wiuMu   ,  1* .  A       and sndy squadroBB of 


M 

oflmhy.  Thte  was  the  grest  crim  in  the  ibrtiniMi 

of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  liouse  of  Savoy. 
Yend&me  waa  vainly  recalled  from  Piedmont  to 
stem  the  vietorioiia  career  of  the  British  amiB 

under  Marlborough  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Fnmce ;  aud  at  this  inauspicious  moment  for  the 
'  Frendi  eauee^  Victor  Amadens,  who  had  escaped 
with  some  cavalry  from  Turin,  united  himself  with 
prince  £ugene>  who  after  receiving  powerful  re- 
inforcements from  Germany,  was  advancing  to 
^i;"^  bis  rslie£   The  French  commanders  imprudently 

1706  awaited  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  their  lin^ 
before  Tuiin;  theis  Army  was  totally  defeated; 
and  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  followed 
by  the  necessity  of  evacuating  all  Italy.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  drained  of 
troops  to  rdnf orce  the  French  army  of  Lonhaidy, 

1707  was  invaded  by  an  Austrian  corps  ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  arch-dukc  Charles,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  rival  of  PfaiUp  V.  in  dM 
Spanish  succession,  was  peaceably  recognized  in 
the  capital  and  provinces.  All  Lombardy  and  Pied- 

Bmatios  ^Mmt  wcro  at  the  same  time  abandoned  by  the 
French  under  a  convention  signed  at  Milan  ;  and 

^^'^  the  battle  of  Turin  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
the  war  of  tiie  succession  in  Italy ;  for  the  penin- 
sula remained  untroubled  by  any  fiirther  hostili- 
ties of  moment  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht 

of  B^o?  native  governments  of  the  peninsula 
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had  endeavoured,  by  a  strict  and  cautious  neutra*  CHAP. 
hty,  to  avert  tihe  storm  of  war  from  fheir  frentim. 
The  repablic  of  Venice^  the  popedom,  the  grmd^ 

duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  other  inferior  states,  JfTwereuT 
sought  only  to  avoid  entanglement  in  a  quanelf  ^ 
from  the  issue  of  which  their  ndera  had  nothing 
to  hope  and  every  thing  to  dread.    But  all  their 
efforts  and  protestations  could  not  wholly  prevent 
the  oceasional  violation  of  thefar  teiritories  hj 

the  belligerents.  They  succeeded  generally,  in- 
deed, in  purchasing,  by  submission  to  insult  and 
mtxage,  a  safety  which^  however  ingioTiouSy  was 
perhaps  heat  suited  to  their  weakness,  and  pi^ 
ferable  to  the  certainty  of  greater  evils.  Besides 
tiie  duke  of  Savoy,  two  only  among  the  Italian 
sovereigns  ventured  to  adopt  a  more  perilous 
course;  and  the  engagements  of  these  princes 
with  the  great  rival  powers  were  attended  with 
common  misery  to  Aeir  subjects,  but  with  very 
opposite  results  for  themselves.  Rinaldoof  I^ste, 
duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  embracing  the  im- 
perial party,  had  been  driven  from  his  states  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  papal  dominions, 
during  the  successes  of  the  French.  His  con- 
quered duchies  suffered  all  the  usual  inflictions  of 
military  rapine  and  insolence ;  but  they  were  re^ 
stored  to  him  on  their  evacuation  by  the  French. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  Charles,  the  dis-  chSST* 
solute  and  contemptible  duke  of  Mantua,  had  suf-  'l^^^^^ 
fered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  gold  of  Louis  «"**yfl» 

JO  reverses  of 

XIY.  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into  his  capital;  ujj^"^** 
and  on  the  triumph  of  the  imperialists,  after  the 

Nn2 
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CHAP*  battle  of  Turfaiy  Louis  abandoned  him,  by  the 
convention  of  Milan,  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 


querofB.  An  impggrial  sentence  pamed  ngtinat 
him  at  Viemia,  had  abready  dedared  bim,  as  a 

feudatory  of  the  empire,  to  have  incurred  the  for- 
feitiue  of  rebellion  and  felony  by  hia  alliaooe  with 
the  French  king.  Hia  states  w«re  oonflscated; 
Montferrat  was  assigned  to  the  diike  of  Savoy ; 
Mantua  was  annexed  to  the  Milanese  province ; 
and  Ferdinand  Charles^  after  wandering  through 
the  Venetian  provinces,  a  miserable  pensioner  of 
France^  died  in  the  following  year.  As  he  left  no 
1708  chihiien»  the  soyereign  line  of  the  Graaaga  of 
Mantua  terminated  in  his  person.  A  junior  branch 
of  his  house  continued  to  reign  over  the  petty 
principality  of  Guastalla,  but  was  not  soffisred  to 
sneeeed  to  his  forfeited  states ;  and  the  bilnie  of 
that  collateral  line,  a  few  years  before  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  completed  the  extinction  of  the 
fimiily  of  Gonsaga. 

utJJSjtf  '^^^  peace  of  Utrecht  regulated  tlie  destiny  of 
17  la  Italy ;  and  though  the  new  emperor  Charles  VL 
refiised  at  the  time  to  accede  to  its  provisions^ 
the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  which  he  concluded  in  the 
following  year  with  Louis  XIV.,  made  no  change 
inany  of  those  terms  of  the  former  pacificatfon 
which  rdated  to  the  disposal  of  Ae  Italian  pro- 
viuces.  Besides  cessions  from  France,  which  se- 
cured all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  the  duke  irf  Savoy 
^^df^V  ^  aequured  Montferrat  and  other  territories, 

liwi'tSd*  ^^^^  promised  reward  of  his  alliance  with  the  em- 
pire;  and  the  union  of  these  new  possessions^ 
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which  intersected  Piedmont,  with  that  great  pro-  chap* 
Tince  and  Savoy;  completed  the  consoUdation  and 

PART  I* 

security  of  his  continental  power.  But  Victor 
Amadeus  gained  a  more  brilliant^  if  not  a  more 
important  accession  of  dominion.  The  iskmd  of 
Sicily  was  xesenred  for  his  share  of  the  spoils  of 

the  old  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  insular  kingdom  entitled  him  to  encircle  his 
brows  with  the  regal  crown.   The  Bourbon  so- 
vereign of  Spain  was  suffered  to  retain  none  of 
the  Italian  pi  ov  iuces.    At  the  same  time  that  he 
abandoned  Sicily  to  Victor  Amadeus,  he  yielded 
to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  the 
remainder  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy. 
His  former  riyal*  the  arch-duke  Charles^  thus  an-  ^«p' ^^'^ 
nexed  to  the  imperial  and  Austrian  crowns,  (to  ^"^^^f^ 
which  he  had  lately  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  p«^* 
brother  Joseph,)  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia^  ^^^^ 
with  the  provinces  of  Milan^  Mantua,  and  the 
Tuscan  garrisons.  * 

It  was  by  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  an  Italian  ^^^^i^ 
princess  and  an  Italian  priest,  that  the  repcMse  of  11^^,1^^"^^' 
the  peninsula  was  first  disturbed,  only  four  years  of'cJJJS^j,^!*" 
after  this  pacihcation.   Giulio  Alberoni,  the  son  Shisji^ 
of  a  peasant,  and  originally  a  poor  curate  near  >*>^«Mrt* 
Parma,  had  risen  by  his  talents  and  artful  spirit 
to  the  office  of  first  minister  of  Spain.    Philip  V., 
on  the  death  of  his  queen  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy^ 

*  Muratori,  Annalid'  Italia,  the  House  of  Anatiia,  vol.  iii. 

A.D.  1700 — 1714.   Benioa,  p.  404.— vol.  iv.  p.  146.  (24 

KiToluzioni  d'  Italia,  b.  xxiv.  £d.) 
ex.  1— 3*  Coxe,  Hialory  of 
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CHAP,  had  espoused  the  princess  Elisabetta  Farn^; 
and  Alberoai^  by  means  oi  this  inarriage,  of  ^vhich 

Wvw  he  was  fegarded  as  llie  author^  eiqo jed  the  iaTor 
of  the  new  queen,  and  acquired  an  absolute  ascen- 
dancy over  the  feeble  mind  of  her  husband.  His 
first  object  wasto  obtam  a  eaerdinal's  hat  for  himr 
self;  aod  bang  indulged  wifh  that  honor  by  llie 
pope,  the  next  and  more  comprehensive  scheme 
of  his  ambition  was  to  signalize  his  publie  admi- 
nistration. To  his  energetic  and  audadous  con*  . 
ceptions,  it  seemed  not  too  gigantic  or  arduous  an 
undertaking  to  recover  for  the  Spanish  monarchy 
all  its  ancient  possessions  and  power  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  totally  lost  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  He  duped  the  wily  Victor  Amadeus> 
.  and  enlisted  him  in  his  views,  by  the  promise  of 
Hie  Milanese  provinoeis  in  exchange  for  Sicfly; 
and  the  disgust,  which  the  stern  and  haughty 
insolence  of  the  imperial  government  had  already 
exdted  in  the  peninsula,  rendered  the  pope,  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  princes 
not  adverse  to  the  designs  of  the  Spanish  minister. 

But  the  great  powers  of  Europe  looked  with 
fer  different  eyes  upon  his  inquiet  ambition.  The 
personal  interests  and  feelings  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  now  governed  France  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.,  placed  him  in  oppositi<m 
to  Philip  V. ;  and  the  duke  discovered  a  plot  laid 
by  Alberoni,  through  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Paris,  to  deprive  him  of  the  regency  of  France,  to 
which  the  cardinal  persuaded  his  master  to  assert 
his  claim  as  the  nearest  relative  of  Louis  XV. 
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The  intrigues  heU  mth  Ae  Sootttth  JacobiM^  by  jQHim 

Albcroni.  who  had  formed  a  chimerical  scheme  of  ^ 
placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  wv«J' 
Britain^  and  thus  aecoriiig  a  new  . and  jgn^teful 
ally  for  Spain,  rendered  George  I.  a^  jealouB  as 
the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  designs  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  for  their  mutual  protection  against  the 
machinations  of  Alberoni,  the  British  monardi  and 
the  French  regent  negociated  a  defensive  league 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland; 
which,  hy  the  accession  of  the  emperor  to  its 
objects,  shortly  swelled  into  the  famous  quadruple  1718 
alliance. 

Besides  the  provision  of  the  contiacting  parties 

for  their  mutual  defence,  the  quadruple  alliance 
laboured  at  ouce  to  provide  for  the  continued 
repose  of  Italy,  and  to  gratify  the  ambiti<m  both 
of  the  fiunily  (^Austria  and  of  the  Spanish  house 
of  Bourbon.  Although  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
not  feminine  iiefs,  the  approaching  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Fam^se  gave  Elisabetta  the  best 
subsisting  claim  to  tlie  succession  of  her  uncle's 
states.  To  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  she  had 
also  pret^isions  by  maternal  descents  after  the 
failure  of  the  male  ducal  line  of  Medici ;  which, 
like  that  of  Farn^se,  seemed  to  be  fast  approach* 
ing  its  tenomation.  As,  theiefore,  the  children 
of  the  young  queen  were  excluded  from  the  ex* 
pectation  of  ascending  the  Spanish  throne,  which 
the^  sons  of  Philip  by  his  .first  marriage  vete  of 
course  destined  to  iidierit,  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  forming  an  e^blishmeut  in  Italy  ibr  don 
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Cailot  her  Anl^lNini;  and  the  qnadn^le  affianee 
pnmded  Ihai  the  young  prince  should  be  gua- 
ranteed in  the  succession  both  of  Parma  and  Pk- 
centia  and  of  Toacany^  on  the  death  of  the  last 
prineea  of  the  V$xake  and  Mediceon  dynaaties. 
It  was  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  this  admission 
a  Spanish  prince  into  Italy,  that  Sicily  was 
aasigned  to  him  m  ezehange  fiyr  Sardinia.  The 
weaker  powers  and  the  people  were  alone  sacri- 
ficed. Wliile  the  prmces  of  Parma  and  Tuscany 
were  compelled  to  endue  the  crud  mortification 
of  seeing  foreign  statesmen  dispose  by  anticipa- 
tion of  their  inheritance,  during  their  own  livea^ 
and  withont  their  option;  and  whik;,  with  a  fiur 
mose  flagrant  naorpation  of  natoral  rights,  the 
will  of  their  subjects  was  as  little  consulted;  it 
was  resolved  to  compel  Victor  Amadeus  to  re* 
eeiTe,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  new  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  that  of  Sardinia,  wliicli  boasted  not  a  third 
part  of  either  its  population  or  general  value. 

The  proviaiona  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were 
haughtily  rejected  by  Alberoni,  who  liad  already 
entered  on  the  active  prosecution  of  his  designs 
upon  the  Italian  pcovmcea.  Having  hitherto  eiH 
#  desvoured)  during  his  short  administration,  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  strength  of  Spain,  he  now 
plunged  that  monarchy  headlong  into  a  new  con- 
test, with  auch  forces  aa  had  been  regained  in 
four  years  of  peace ;  and  his  vigorous,  but  over- 
wrought direction  of  the  reaouroea  of  the  states 
aeemed  at  first  to  justify  Ida  preaumption.  A 
47X7   ^^^y      eight  thousand  Spaniards  were  <iUem- 
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barked  m  fhe  idand  of  Sttdinia,  and  at  onoa  CHAP. 

wrested  that  kingdom  from  the  feeble  garrisons  ^ 
of  the  imperialists.    In  the  foUowing  year,  a  large 
Spanish  fleet  of  sixty  Tesada  of  war,  oonyoying 

thirty-five  thousand  land-forces,  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  notwithstanding  the  previous 
negociations  of  Alberomi  with  Victor  Amadeus, 
Sicily  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  Against  1718 
thib  perfidious  surprise^  the  Savoyard  prince  was 
in  no  condition  to  de£^d  his  new  kfaigdom;  and 
though  his  viceroy  at  first  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  Victor  Ama- 
deiis,  sensible  of  his  weakness  and  inability  to 
afford  the  necessary  succours  for  preserving  so 
distant  a  possession,  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  quadru]^ 
aUiance.  Withdrawing  his  troops  fh>m  the  con* 
test,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Saidiniat; 
though  he  yet  possessed  not  a  foot  of  territory  in 
that  island. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  of  the  quadruple  alii-  wv«r«9 

ance,  finding  all  negociations  hopeless,  had  begun  STiii?* 
to  act  vigorously  against  the  Spanish  forces.  ^^^^^^ 
Even  before  the  open  declaration  of  war,  to  which 
England  and  France  had  now  recourse  to  reduce 
the  court  of  Spain  to  abandon  its  designs.  Sir 
George  Byng,  the  British  admiral  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  had  not  hesitated  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fieet^  which  he  completely  annihilated  off  the 
Sicilian  coast.  This  disaster  overthrew  all  the 
magnificent  projects  of  Alberoni.  The  British 
admiral  poured  the  imperial  troops  from  the 
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CHAP.  lAalian  contmenl  into .SieHj;  mi.  die  Spaniardtf 
^    rapidly  lost  ground,  and  made  oTeitures  for  ev»- 

s^^-mj  cuatiug  the  island*    the  enterprises  of  the  court 
1719  nf  Biadrid  were  equailjr  unSortiuuite  in  other 
iMiie  of  the  qdarters ;  and  Philip     ailaet  diicOTeriiig  the  im* 
practicability  of  Aiberoni's  schemes,  sacrificed  his 
k,>,K-  uunieter*  to  the  jealoiisy  ef  the  European  powers^ 
(ki    and  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  qnadni^  allianoa 

•  If  Alberoni  had  succeeded  sity  which  pursued  him  in  his 
in  his  daring  aad  ^gantic  pro-  own  times,  tliat  when  he  re- 
jects, he  might  have  been  re-  turned  to  Italy  after  his  dk- 
membered  with  Ximines  and  grace,  lie  wad  conipcllcd  to 
Richelieu  and  thtj  Svvcdiih  Ox-  bury  himself  in  conccahnenL 
eiistiern.    But  he  failed ;  and  It  was  not  until  the  coiu  lave 
posterity  has  seen  in  him  only  of  1721,  that  he  ventured  t  > 
the  superficial  politician  and  appear  at  Rome  and  to  take 
the  retileM  inoendiaiy  of  Bu-  his  seat  in  the  papal  college ; 
npe.   Yet  his  MtiTe  and  ori*  but  he  afterwardi  filled  aeveral 
ginal  genius  instnicted  him  high  officea  under  the  Holy 
how  to  aet  in  violent  motion  8ee^  and  wm  Mneelf  n>ore 
«n  the  politietl  springs  of  hie  then  once  on  the  point  of  ob« 
timea.  The  grandeur  and  ex-  taining  the  ttanu  Hianttlesa 
tent  of  his  Tiem  marked  him  spirit  was  incurable ;  he  was 
fOft  a  statesman  of  no  ooeomon  p^ial  legate  in  Roraagna  in 
mind;  and  be&re  weooodenn  1 739 ;  end  thia man,  says  Vol. 
his  sdiemes  aa  altogether  cht*  tatr^  being  no  longer  permitled 
mericalf  it  should  be  remem-  Co  meditate  the  overthrow  of 
bered  that  his  hopes  of  reeo-  empives»  employed  his  letsuie 
vering  die  Italian  provineea  in  endeavouring  to  destioy  the 
for  the  Spamsh  house  of  Bour-  j^)  e  1 1  y  r ep  ublio  of  San  Maimo, 
bon,  were  in  a  great  measure  too  poor  and  insignificant  to 
redBied  in  the  sequel.  In  po«  iurve  ever  befiive  tempted  hn- 
UtiodThrtae^his  v^ntatiotthas  manambltba.  FopeClemeni 
nothing  eidier  to  gam  or  to  XII.,  to  Us  honor»  inteiposed 
lose  by  a  comparison  with  his  authority  to  piotea  the 
many  of  the  more  fixrtunate  peopleof  San  Maiino. — AHie- 
idob  of  history.  Sndw  how-  roni  died  in  17M  at  a  great 
ever,  was  the  geneml  ammo-  i^. 
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Victor  Amadeus  was  placed  in  posBanioii  of  the 

Idngdom  of  Sardinia,  which  his  house  have  re-» 
tained  ever  since  this  .epoch  with  the  legal  title. 
The  cupidity  of  the  empetor  waa  aatisfied  by  the 
re-unioii  of  the  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  his 
favor ;  and  the  ambitious  maternal  anxiety  of  the 
Spanish  queen  was  allayed,  by  the  promised  terer- 
sion  of  the  states  of  the  Medici  and  of  her  own 
fiunily  to  the  infant  don  Carlos.  * 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  quadruple  alliance^  Italy  was  left  in 
profound  and  uninterrupted  repose.    The  first 


ohan|re  i'w 
Sicilj)  per- 
manentfj  as- 
tigoedto  tito 

hoOMOfSK- 

roj, 

1720 

Tfif  croTTns 
oi  tlie  Two 
SictlieA  re- 
anited  under 
the  empire. 

Peace  of 
luly  for 
thirteea 

Jean. 


*  Muraton,  Annali,  A.D. 
]n4_l720.  Denina,  Rivo- 
kisioBi,  %•  zzhr.  ec.  S— •4. 
Coadi-  Home  of  Austria,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  ISjS — ^171*  GiaimoDe, 
Istoiia  Civfle  del  Regno  di 
Vspeliy  tin  end  of  b.  xJ. 
t|ie  oooeliuioii  of  the  whole 
work>  which  breaks  off  with 
the  events  of  the  year  17SS. 
In  the  fiequent  referencea 
whidi  I  have  neccaaarfly  nade 
to  ihe  great  Neapolitan  histo- 
rian, I  have  borne  testimony 
to  Ae  value  of  his  labours^  and 
bave  felt  and  echoed  the  com- 
mon admiration  of  hia  bold- 
in  exposing  the  encroadl- 
of  ecclesiastical  power. 
But  we  have  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  observe,  that  bis  hostility 
to  die  andadona  pvetensMNMof 
the  papacy  waa  quite  compati- 
ble with  the  support  of  the 
mote  flagrant  abuses  of  tem- 
poral an&ority.   When  Gian* 


none,  therefore,  has  been  up. 
held  as  the  enlightened  enemy 
of  tyranny,  his  reputation  has 
been  grossly  ovemfced.  The 
whole  tone  of  bis  sentimsnta  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  cause 
offteedom;  and  in  tbia  respect 
the  eonatitncion  of  bis  mind 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
afai^  to  that  of  Gibbon'a» 
Both  these  celebrated  histori- 
ans^ horn  whatever  motive, 
thought  the  tyranny  of  a  pries^ 
bood  instippogtaMe ;  bat  nei» 
Iber  coold  find  matter  for  re- 
pfobation  in  the  most  insulting 
excesses  of  any  other  despot 
tism.  For  an  example  of  tbe 
strain  «if  servility  to  the  reign- 
ing powers  to  which  Giannone 
could  descend,  see  c.  4.  of  his 
last  booki  in  which  he  relates 
the  accession  oi  the  empeior 
Cbarlea  VL  to  the  Neapolitan 
crown. 
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^    age  of  political  chicanery ;  and  the  intricate  nego- 


ciations,  which  engrossed  the  attention  and  only 
served  to  expoae  the  kbcwioiui  iniiiioerily  of  the 
ttatennen  of  Europe,  aeemad  to  be  erer  threalm- 

ing  new  troubles.    But  the  treaties,  which  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  quadruple  alliance  in  thick  auc- 
ceowon  for  many  years,  had  no  other  elfect  in 
Italy  than  to  secure  the  Parmesan  succession  to 
the  infant  don  Carlos  of  Spain.   It  was  obsenred 
in  the  kat  chapter  that  Fnneefloo  and  Antonio, 
the  two  surviving  sons  of  the  duke  Ranuccio  II. 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  who  died  in  1694,  had 
both  inherited  the  diaeeiied  and  enoimoua  corpu- 
lence of  Aeir  fiunOy.   Neither  <tf  them  had  issue; 
.  the  duke  Francesco  terminated  his  reign  and  life 
in  1727 ;  and  Antonio  his  aucoeaaiMr  aurTived  him 
Eximction  ouly  fiiur  yean.  The  death  of  the  youngest  of 
i^J?***  her  uncles  realized  the  ambitious  hopes,  which 
fS!^'^  Eliaahetta  Fam6se  had  cherished  of  conveying 
1731  the  states  of  her  own^  house  to  her  sod.  The 
male  line  of  Farncsc  having  thus  become  extinct, 
the  youthful  don  Carlos  with  a  body  of  Spanish 
J^TclriM^  troops  was  quietly  put  in  possesoion  of  the  du* 
chies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  reluctantly 
acknowledged  by  the  last  prince  of  the  Medici, 
as  his  destined  successor  in  the  grand«duchy  <tf 
Tuscany. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  Parmesan  and  Tus- 
can succession  seemed  to  mulicate  the  seeds  oi 
hostilities  in  Italy;  but  it  had  become  the  un* 

happy  fortune  of  that  country  to  follow  captive 
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in  the  train  of  foreign  n^odation^  and  to  suffer  chap. 
and  to  Ueed  for  the  most  dktaiit  broils  of  her 
inreigii  niMteni.   Only  two  yeais  Iiad  ekpsed 


after  the  elevation  of  the  Spanish  prince  to  the 
ducal  throne  of  Parma,  when  Italy  was  suddenly 
dMNm  a»  the  field  for  the  decisioii  of  a  qiuunrd^  Italj  made 
which  had  ongiiiated  in  the  &puted  dedjon  of  «f  the  war 
a  kin^c  of  Poland.    Upon  this  occasion,  the  two 
\u»ucbM  €£  iba  BouAon  djomAy  mM  m  ib»  ^33 
flame  league  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
resolved  to  attack  its  possessions  in  Italy.  Charles 
Emmanuel  III.,  the  new  kiqg  of  Sardinia,  joined 
tfaehr  fbnnidaUe  confederacy;  and  the  impmal 
*  strength  in  the  peninsula  was  crushed  under  its 
weight. 

While  Charles  finunanuel,  at  the  bead  of  the 
French  and  Piedmontese  troops,  easily  conquered 
the  whole  Milanese  states  in  a  short  time;  the 
Spaniards  at  Parma,  beiiiig  delivmd  of  all  appro-  - 
hension  for  the  issue  of  the  war  vck  Lonbardy, 
found  themselves  at  liberty  to  divert  their  views 
to  the  south.  A  Spanish  army  of  30,000  men 
disembarked  in  the  peninsula  under  the  duke  di 
Montemar,  and  joined  don  Carlos ;  and  that  young 
prince,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mwntning  the 
nomhial  command  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Spain 
in  Italy,  led  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  conqneitcr 
Sicilies*  The  duke  di  Montemar,  who  guided  his  b^j^'sfL 
'  mHitaxy  operations^  gained  for  him  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory  at  Bitonto  hi  Apulia  over  the 
*fiBeble  imperial  army,  which  was  entrusted  with 
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CHAP,  tlie  defence  of  soutiieni  Italy.   The  oppositioa 
0f  hnguage,  lEuidinaiiiini,  sai  chsEacter^  b^weea 

the  Grermaiis  and  Italians,  rendered  the  cold 
sullen  tyranny  ot  Austria  peculiarly  hateful  to  the 
▼olatile  NeapoUtaiis ;  and  they  eageily  threw  off 
a  yoke,  to  which  time  had  not  yet  habituated 
them.    The  capital  had  already  opened  its  gates 
before  the  batde  of  BitoDto ;  and  the  provineei 
nw  mm  hastened  to  oiFer  a  ready  sobmission  to  the  con- 
kingdoins    querors.    The  Sicilians  imitated  the  example  of 
[hH'^.uit^^  their  continental  neighbours ;  and  at  Naplef^  and 
"i7S5   Palermo  don  Carlos  received  the  crowns  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

For  the  iacility  with  which  the  Spaniards  had 
effected  these  conquests^  they  were  principally 
indebted  to  the  power  in  1  operations  of  the  French 
in  Lomhardy,  and  to  the  vigour  with  which  the 
annies  of  Louis  XV.  pressed  those  of  the  emperor 
in  Germany,  and  prevented  him  from  dispatching^ 
sufficient  succours  to  his  Italian  dependencies. 
The  Gomt  of  Madrid  now  began  to  chorish  again 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  whole  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  lost 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  and  the  duke  di  Mm- 
temar  condncted  his  army  into  Lombardy  to  mite 
with  the  Frencli  and  Piedmontese  in  completing 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  the  peninsula. 
But  the  emperor,  discouraged  by  so  many  re>> 
verses,  made  overtures  of  peace ;  and  the  French 
cabinet  was  not  disposed  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  Spain  with  ftirther  acquisitions. 
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for  a  general  peace  were  opened,  to  which  Philip  CHAP. 
V.  was  compelled  to  accede ;  and  at  length  the 
CM£niiatioa  of  tlie  pielis^^ 
Viemia  mee  more  changed  the  aspect  of  Italy. 
The  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  secured  to  1^38 
don  Carlos.  The  pioTmcea  of  Milan  and 
-were  left  to  the  emperor ;  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  were  annexed  to  his  Lomhard  pos- 
sessions, to  recompense  him  in  some  measure  for 
Ae  loss  of  the  Sicilies ; '  and  the  extincticm  of  the 
house  of  Medici  by  the  death  of  the  ^and-duke 
Giovan  Gastone,  while  the  negociatious  were  yet 
pending,  completed  a  new  arrangement  for  the 

succession  of  Tuscanv.  Francis,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine,  who  had  lately  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  ddest  daughter  and  heuress  of  the 
emperor,  took  possession  of  the  grandkluchy,  inr 
exchange  for  his  hereditary  states ;  and  Charles 
VL  was  gratified  by  this  &Yorable  proTidon  for 
his  son-in-law  and  destined  successor  in  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Finally,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in 
fiea  of  the  ambitious  hopes  with  which  he  had 
teen  amused  of  possessing  all  the  Milanese  duchy, 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  valuable  districts  of  I'ortona  and  No- 
Tsra.* 

Tliis  general  accommodation  among  the  arbi- 
ters of  Italy  procui'ed  only  a  brief  interval  of 
rqpbse  for  the  d^pmded  peiq^  of  the  peniiisnh, 
before  they  were  exposed  to  far  greater  evils, 

*  Muratori,  Aimali,  A.]).    Austria,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  \1% — 
17jeo— 1788.  Cm,  Hotifle  of  519. 
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CHAP,  than  those  whieh  they  had  soflimd  ia  the  ahoit 

^*    course  of  the  late  war.    The  emperor  Charles  VL 
*  onljr  two  years  after  the  cenfirmation  of  the 
peace  of  yienna;  and  the  yery  powai,  wka  Iiy 

ij!^*'  that  treaty  had  guaranteed  the  famous  pragmatic 
sanction — or  act  by  which  the  empevor  was  al- 
lowed to  settle  his  hereditary  stales,  as  he  had  bo 
son,  upon  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa — conspired 
Tkefariou  to  rob  her  of  those  dommioos.    The  furious  war 
Austrian    of  the  Austrian  sueoessbn  whidi  fiiUDWed,  filled 
«•  itaijr    Italy  during  seven  years  with  rapine  and  havoe. 

with  rapine  i        i       «  •%       •«t»  ^ 

Md  havoc  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI. ,  a  bpa- 
nish  aimj  under  the  dnke  di  Montenar  disfi- 
barked  on  the  Tuscan  coast  to  attempt  fiurlher 

conquests  in  Italy ;  and  although  these  troops 
arrived  to  attack  the  territories  of  his  consort,  the 
new  grand«duke  was  obliged  to  affMst  a  neutrality 
and  to  permit  their  free  passage  through  his  do- 
minions. On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the 
SidlieSy  who  desired  to  aid  his  fiither's  fovoes  in 
their  operations,  was  equally  compelled  to  sign  a 
neutrality,  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  squa- 
1742  dron  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  tiie  thieatensd 
bombaidment  of  that  city.  This  humiliation,  to 
which  the  exposed  situation  of  his  capital  reduced 
him,  did  not  however  prevent  the  Neapoliia& 
BMmaitsh  at  a  later  period  from  taking  part  in  Ae 
war.  But  his  eng^ement  in  the  contest  had 
only  the  eflfeet  <rf  drawii^  die  Austrian  arms  into 
southern  Italy,  and  inlicting  the  ravi^^  of  a 
licentious  soldiery  upon  the  neutral  states  of  the 
church  and  the  frontim  of  >iaples. 
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But  northeni  Itdy  was  the  constant  theatre  ef  ,chAp« 

fiur  more  destructive  hostilities ;  and  tiie  Italian  ^ 
sovereign^  who  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part  v^^^^ 
in  the  general  war  of  Europe,  was  Charies  Em-  tS^\^^ 
muauA  lU.,  the  Idng  of  Sardinia.   That  active  c^L^Leu,- 
and  politic  prince,  pursuing  the  skilful  but  selfish  kk^"of  ai-* 
and  unscrupulous  system  of  aggrandizement, 
which  had  become'  habitual  to  Ihe  Savoyard 
dynasty,  made  a  traffic  of  his  alliance  to  the  high- 
est bidder.    He  first  o£kred  to  join  the  confede-  ui,  .kiiimi 
rafted  Bourbons;  but  tlie  court  of  Spain  could  ^^"^ 
not  be  induced  to  purchase  his  adherence  by  pro- 
mising him  ail  adequate  share  of  the  Milanese 
states,  which  the  Spaniards  were  confident  of  re- 
gaining.  Chariee  Emmanuel  thereftnre  deserted 
the  Bourbou  alliance  to  range  himself  in  the  party 
oi  Maria  Theresa.    But  it  was  not  until  he  had 
eortorted  new  cessions  of  territory  from  tiiat  prin- 
cess in  Lombardy,  and  large  subsidies  from  our 
country  which  protected  her,  that  he  entered 
seriously  and  vigoiousty  into  the  war,  as  the 
auxiliary  of  Austria  and  England.   As  soon  as 
Charles  Emmanuel  began  to  declare  himself  ^^'"^Z 
against  the  Bourbon  cause,  his  states .  became  ^ji^ 
immediately  the  prey  of  invasion.  Although  the 
Spanish  dynasty  pretended  to  lay  claim  to  the 
whole  succession  of  the  house  q[  Austria,  the  real 
motive,  which  actuated  the  court  of  Madrid  in 

these  wars,  was  the  ambition  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  Elisabetta  Faru^se,  to  obtain  an  establish- 
ment in  Italy  for  another  of  her  sons,  the  infiuit 
don  Philip;  and  that  prince,  leading  a  Spanish 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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CHAP,  army  from  the  PyieneeB  through  the  «oitth  of 
Fnuice^  o▼0^fan  and  oeeanied  ail  Samr»  whioli 

N^p,^  was  mercilessly  pillaged  by  his  troops.  But  don 
Philip  was  unable  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont; 
aad  memwhile  the  duke  di  Montenar,  with  the 
Spaafah  army  abeady  in  Italy,  had  been  <^poeed 
successfully  by  the  Austrians  and  Piedmonteae 
en  the  oppoaite  frontiega  of  Lombaaiy. 
Bat  Chailaa  Emmanud,  erea  after  he  heiftr- 

1743  mally  pledged  himself  to  England  and  Austria, 
was  perpetually  carrying  on  secret  and  sepacate 
nagoeietioiia  with  the  Beorboae ;  and  it  im  oeif 
because  he  could  not  obtain  all  the  terms  which 
he  demanded  of  them,  and  because  he  waia  alao  as 
aoBpieieaa  ef  their  iU  fidth  aa  he  waa  eenaciMa  el 
Ua  own,  that  he  maintained  his  aOiances  un- 
changed to  the  end  of  the  war.  His  states  were 
afaneat  conataiitly  the  theatre  of  hoatiUtiea,  eqiiall^ 
deatnietive  to-  hla  aubjecta,  whether  aucoaae  or 
failure  alternately  attended  his  career.  Yet  he 
displayed  activity  and  akill  and  courage,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  briUaat  qoalHiea  which  had  dhh 
tinguished  his  father  Victor  Amadeus.  When, 
however,  the  infant  don  Philip  had  been  joined 
by  the  prinoe  de  Conti  with  90/MO  men,  all  die 
eilbrta  of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  though  he  headed 
his  troops  in  person,  could  not  resist  the  despe- 

1744  irahNir  of  the  Frendi  and  Spaniah  caniiii 
ratea;  who  Ibrcing  tl^  ttemMdooa  paaaaa  of  the 

Alps  broke  triumphantly  into  Piedmont,  and  for 
some  time  swept  over  its  j^aina  aa  conqueroaa. 
But  reinforoed  by  the  Auetriana,  Chailea  Emma- 
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nuel,  before  the  end  of  the  same  campaign,  turned  CHAP* 
the  tide  of  fortune,  and  obliged  the  allies  to  retire 
for  the  winter  into  France.  Thegr  stiU  retained 
pmNMttfcm  of  the  dnehy  of  Samy,  and  cmahad 
the  inhabitants  under  every  species  of  oppression* 
In  the  foUowing  year,  Gbnoa  declared  for  the 
BomteMi  ooaAidenrtioD ;  and  tba  Spiobh  and  ^^^^^ 

French  forces  under  don  Philip,  being  thus  at 
Uheacty  to  form  a  junetion  in  the  terxitodeB  of 
that  republic  with  the  second  Spanish  amy  ftoBt 
Nicies,  the  king  of  Saidiida  and  Urn  Austriant 
were  utterly  unable  to  resist  their  immense  supe- 
iioi%ornombe».  la  tiiis  campaign,  Pama  and 
Plaoentia  were  loduood  hf  the  dntaaof  Mbdena, 
the  ally  of  France  and  Spain;  Turin  was  me- 
naced with  bombardment;  Tortona  fell  to  Ihe 
Bawbon  aima;  Favia  wis  cankd  by  aaaanll; 

and  don  Philip,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Lombardy,  closed  the  op^ations  of  the  year  by 
Mb  nctoiioas  entvy  into  Milatu  But  sach  w«ns 
Ae  aiHUen  vicissitudiB  of  tUa  sanguinary  war, 
that  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  Spanish  prince 
were  diortly  r^idered  nugatory  by  a  growing 
nriaunderatanding  balwoeii  liio  courts  of  Paris 
and  Madrid,  and  by  the  arrival  of  large  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Austrian  army  in  the  peninsula.  1746 
Abb  VhSlxp  loat»  in  ksa  than  anotte  year,  aU 

that  he  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  campaign. 
Ho  was  driven  out  of  Milan ;  he  was  obliged  to 
ovaeaaAe  M  Lombandy;  and  dto  Franch  and 
Spanbdi  forcts  ware  finally  compiled,  by  the  in- 

oo  2 
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CHAP,  cwariiig  strength  of  the  Amfarjang^  to  i»ei€fl8  the 
AI|Mi  and  to  make  their  lefirett  mto  Fnaeeu  The 

king  of  Sardinia  and  his  allies  carried  the  war 
into  Provence,  without  meeting  with  much  sue- 
earn ;  and  the  Freneh  in  Iheir  turn  endeaTolired 
once  more  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont.  But 
while  that  quarter  of  Italy  was  threatened  with 
aSZ^^  new  ravagea^  the  pfmihanla  was  aaved  from  fiarther 
^^l^^  miseries  by  the  signature  of'  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

^-^f  One  of  the  declared  porpoies  of  the  European 
P^/^-  powera  in  thenr  aaaemMed  congress  was  to  give 

independence  to  Italy;  and  if  that  object  could 
have  been  attained  without  the  restoration  of 
ancient  fireedom  and  the  r^val  of  natfamal  virtae 
among  the  Italians,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  would  have  been  wise  and 
equitable  The  Aiistrians  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain only  Milan  and  Mantua ;  and  all  other  foreign 
powers  consented  to  exclude  themselves  firom  the 
peninsula.  Th^  grand-duke  Francis  Lon$mBp 
now  beoome  emperor,  engaged  to  resign  Tuscany 
to  a  youuger  branch  of  his  imperial  house.  The 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicihes  was  confirmed  to  don 
Carlos  and  hia  heurs,  to  form  a  distinct  and  inde-- 
pendent  branch  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon; 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  w^e 
deVated  anew  into  a  sovorieign  state  in  favor  of 

don  Philip,  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a 
third  dynasty  of  the  same  family.  The  king  of 
received  some  farther  accessions  of  ter- 
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ritoryi  wldoh  wm  detached  ikiim  the  duehy  of  CHAF, 

Milan ;  and  all  the  other  native  powers  of  Italy 
lemained^  or  were  r^atablirfied^  in  their  former 
eonditian.  * 

■  Thus  was  Italy,  after  two  centuries  of  proeli»-  ^J^^^ 
tion  under  the  yoke  of  other  nations,  relieved  j^gjjig* 
from  the  lang  iqppxeeuon  af  .fiNreignere.  A  small  tnotSLOT 
.portion  only  of  her  territory  remained  subject  to 
the  empire ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  was 
divided  among  a  few  independent  goyemments. 
But  after  the  peace  of  Aiz4iipChapelle,  Italy  waa 
stUl  as  little  constituted  as  before  to  command 
the  respect  or  the  fear  of  the  world.  Her  people 
lor  the  moat  part  dierished  no  attachment  for 
ralen»  to  whom  th^  were  indebted  neither  for 
benefits  nor  happiness ;  in  whose  success  they 
-could  feel  no  .community  of  interest  ^  and  whose 
aggrandisement  could  reflect  no  glory  on  then^ 
selves.  The  condition  of  Italy  after  the  nominal 
restoration  of  her  independence  oilers,  as  a  philo-  ' 


*  Muratori,  Annali,  A.D. 

1738—1 748.  Coxe,  Honse  of 
Austria,  voU  iv.  p.  ^94— voL 

V,  p.  34. 

Here  we  take  ovir  leave  of 
the  useful  labours  of  Muratori, 
which  terminate  with  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  earlier 
parts  of  his  annals  are  a  faithful 
abstract  of  the  twenty-eight 
folios  of  original  Italian  histo- 
ries ;  and  whatever  faults  might 
be  noticed  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  execution  of 
his  prodigious  worki  our  cen- 


sure must  be  disarmed  by  tlic 
recollection,  that  it  was  under- 
taken and  finished  by  a  single 
man.  I  agree  with  Gibbon  in 
thinking,  thatMuratori  could  not 
aspire  to  the  fame  of  historical 
genius  ;  and  his  modesty  would 
be  contented  with  the  solid, 
tliough  humble,  reputation  of 
an  impartial  ai^d  lionest  critic 
and  an  indefatigable  compiler. 
See  the  antiquities  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  Gibbon,  Mis- 
cell.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  306, 
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CHAP.  sopUeal  writer  Im  w«B  tewwked*  •  BMumg 

lesson  of  political  experience.  The  powers  of 
Europe*  ftfter  haviog  in  some  measure  annihilatodl 
a  great  nation^  were  at  length  awakened  to  • 
aense  of  the  injury,  which  they  had  inflicted  upon 
humanity  and  upon  the  gwsmL  political  system 
of  tlie  woild«  They  labomied  mcmif  to  repair 
tiie  woik  of  AeetnMtioii:  there  waa  nothn^ 
whidi  they  did  not  restore  to  Italy,  except,  what 
.thqr  couU  not  restore  the  extus^g^iidied  eneigiea 
and  dignity  of  die  people.  Forty  yean  of  pro> 
found  peace  succeeded  to  their  attempt ;  and 
these  were  only  forty  years  of  effeminaey,  weakh 
iiess^  and  eenruption : — a  neuMmble  examj^e  to 
statesmen,  that  the  mere  act  of  their  will  can 
neither  renovate  a  degraded  nation^  nor  replenish 
its  weight  in  Hie  potttaoal  baknoe;  aad  that  ■»> 
tional  independence  is  a  vam  boon,  where  the 
people  are  not  interested  in  its  prestation,  and 
where  no  inatitations  rmve  the  aj^rit  of  honor 
and  the  honest  excitement  of  freedom.  * 

During  these  forty  years  of  languid  peace — 
from  the  treaty  of  Aix-^-Chapelle  to  the  epodi  of 
the  French  reyolutfon — the  general  history  of 
Italy  presents  not  a  single  circumstance  for  our 
ohservatioB ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  paaa 
in  rapid  review  tiie  few  domestie  occurrences  of 

any  moment  in  the  different  Italian  states  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  aiairs  of  the  Siciliea, 
of  the  popedom^  of  the  states  of  the  house  of 


Total  iDsig* 
■ilcaooe  « 
lUliaa  hi«- 
torj,  daring 
Ibt  long 
ptace  b«- 
twtcii  tbe 
treaty  of 

wneaodthe 

Prendi  re- 
Tolnlkm. 

Domestic 
t'ortioies, 

a«.tnbo 


*  Sismondi,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
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and  of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  may 
eadi  require  a  brief  notice.  But  the  obseure  or 
Inuiqiifl  fcftunfis  of  Luooa,  of  the  Mibnese  and 
Mantnan  {Mrovinces,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Parma 


and  Placentia,  would  scarcely  merit  a  separate 
place  aa  this  enumentioiL  The  Lucoheae  olknr-  Little  sepe- 

_  ^         _  _  _^  '"te  notice 

diy  eontmued  to  eziit  undiatiurbed  and  mglon-  m^im  ftr 

ously.  The  ancient  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  hacc^, 
after  the  middle  of  the  ceutury,  rapidly  recovered  j^jg^^ 
from  the  perpetual  ravages  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession ;  and  the  government  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Lorraine  (of  that  day  at  least,) 
deaenred  the  praise  of  lenity  and  justice,  in  com* 
paiison  with  the  pxevioua  oppression  of  the 
Spamsh  administration.  By  the  dismemberment 
of  a  great  part  of  its  dependent  territories,  in 
fivfor  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  city  of  Milan 
itself  was  shorn  of  much  of  tlie  wealth  and  popu- 
lalioxi^  which  bad  belonged  to  the  capital  of  .  Lorn- 
hardy.  But  the  provinces,  of  which  it  remained 
the  seat  oi  government,  were  raised,  by  their  own 
admirable  fertility  and  the  new  influence  of  a 
more  enli^tened  policy  in  their  governors,  to 
considerable  prosperity;  and  when  the  French 
revolution  violently  interrupted  the  work  of 
peace,  the  Lombard  dominiona  of  Austria,  the 
only  part  of  Italy  under  foreign  govemmoit, 
gave  some  hope  of  improvement  in  literature, 
science^  and  public  spirit,  and  formed  certainly 
the  most  flourishing  division  of  the  peninsula. 
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The  duehies  of  Panaa  and  Pkoentia^  whick 
had  once  more  been  separated  from  that  of  Milan 

to  form  the  independent  appanage  of  a  Spanish 
prince^  relapsed  into  the  deep  oblivion,  from 
which  the  diepuAe  finr  their  powotMion  had  alone 
drawn  them.  Don  Philip  reigned  until  the  year 
1765 ;  and  his  son  and  successor^  don  Ferdinand, 
ooenpied  his  dnone  beyond  the  period  asaigaed 
to  this  work.  The  administralion  of  both  these 
princes  was,  in  a  political  sense,  marked  by  no  im- 
portant event;  but  the  literary  and  scientific 
tastes  of  don  Philip  entitled  him  to  be  mentioMd 
with  respect,  and  shed  some  beuelicial  iuilueuce 
on  his  ducal  states. 
vAnBAn»  xhe  transition  of  the  eiowDS  of  Naplea  wad 
ins-ans  Sicily,  from  the  extinguished  Spanish  branch  of 
the  house  of  Austria^  to  the  coUateral  line  of 
Germany,  and  from  that  dynasty  a|[ain  to  a  jmuor 
nmrnber  of  the  Spanish  Bomrbons,  has  abeady 
been  noticed ;  and  we  take  up  the  annals  of  the 
Sicilies  from  the  epoch  only,  at  which  the  inCuU 
don  Carhw  was  confirmed  in  the  possesoioii  of 

Oaf  loa 

SMb'oTer  their  throne  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  This  sove- 
tas.^'  reign,  who  reigned  at  Naples  under  the  title  of 


Charles  VIL,  but  who  is  better  known  by  Ua  laisf 

designation  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain^  governed 
southern  Italy  for  above  twenty-one  years.  The 
general  reputation  of  his  duiacter  has  perhaps 
been  much  over-rated ;  but,  as  the  monarch  of 
H»jMd»-  the  Sicilies,  he  undoubtedly  laboured  to  promote 
imoto^    the  welfare  of  his  kingdom.   The  war  of  die 
An.    '  Spanish  succession  paralyzed  all  his  effiirta  dor- 
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ing  theifst  liair<rfhisragn;  Iml  aft0r  die  resto-  CHAP. 

ration  of  tranquillity  in  1748,  he  devoted  himself 
zealoudy  and  exctniiivdT  to  the  pacific  work  of  w 
improTement.  He  was  well  seconded  by  the  nr-  ncn,T. 
tuous  intentions,  if  not  by  the  limited  talents,  of 
his  minister  Tanucci.  The  pnucipal  error  of  His 
both  proceeded  from  Aehr  ignonmce  of  the  first 
principles  of  finance ;  and  the  cultivated  mind 
and  theoretical  knowledge  of  Tanucci  fitted  him 
less  for  the  active  conduct  of  affiws^  than  for  tlie 
station  of  professor  of  law,  from  whieh  the  king 
had  raised  him  to  his  friendship  and  confidence. 
It  has  been  objected  as  a  second  mistake  of 
Charles  or  his  minister,  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  they  adopted  contemplated  only  the 
continuance  of  peace,  and  contained  no  provision 
against  the  possibility  iji  war.  No  altmpt  was 
made  ^her  to  kfaidle  a  martial  spirit  in  the  peo* 
pie,  or  to  rouse  them  to  the  power  of  defending 
themselves  from  foreign  aggression  and  insult 
The  army,  the  fortifications,  and  all  warlike  esta- 
blishments were  suffered  to  fall  into  utter  decay ; 
and  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
nominally  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  men,  was  kept 
so  incomplete  that  it  rarely  exceeded  half  that 
number.  The  only  security  for  the  preservation 
of  honorable  peace  at  home  was  forgotten  in  a 
systam,  which  negleeted  the  means  of  oommand- 
iug  respect  abroad  ;  but  Charles  occupied  him- 
self, as  if  he  indulged  the  delusive  hope  of  main- 
taining his  subjects  in  eternal  tranquilUty.  He 
studioubly  embellished  his  capital ;  and  the  useful 
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CHAP.  pnMic  wocks— kyrboturs,  aqueducts*  caaate  aai 
^i-    aaifaiiiil  gnuiaiiei—wlileh  prwrnnm  the  mrwwty 

PART  r.  ^fj^i^  reign,  B;re  magnificent  and  numerous. 

aiciLT  The  laudable  exertioofi  of  Charles  were  but 
ol^liT  jqg^  IwigiMing  to  produce  beneficial  effipdg,  wbgi 


(CiMries 

In.) 
1759 


wt^^  lie  mm  summoMd  by  the  ckalli  of  his  elder 

brother,  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain,  who  left  no  chil- 
dren, to  assume  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
Aooordfaig  to  tiie  spirit  of  the  peeee  of  MeA^t 
Chapclle,  his  next  brother  don  Philip,  duke  of 
Pannay  should  have  succeeded  to  the  YAcaiit 
tknme  of  the  SiciUfls;  Init  Chailes  IIL  was  per* 
mitted  to  pleee  one  of  his  own  younger  sons  in 
the  seat,  which  he  had  just  quitted.  His  eldest 
son  bettayed  audi  murka  of  hopetev  idaoley  that 
it  was  necMsary  to  set  him  altogetlier  aside  from 

the  succession  to  any  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 

heritaaoe  of  the  Spanish  thn»e  wm  MMndl 
tot  Hie  second^  who  afterwafds  reigned  aader  the 

title  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  it  was  to  the  third  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  Sicilies  was  assigned.  This 

IV. 


R«tEBOf 


•  lin:Mli 


Hi* 


rv^rtbe  prince,  who  under  the  name  of  Feit 

of  Naples  and  Sicily  has  continued  to  reign  to 
these  times,  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  of 
age.  Charles  appointed  a  Neapolitan  cooaeil  of 
regency  to  govern  in  his  son's  name:  but  the 
marquis  Tanucci  remained  the  real  director  of 
the  public  administration;  and  the  new  momoch 
of  Spain  continued  to  exercise  a  decisive  influ* 
ence  over  the  councils  of  the  Two  Sicilies  during 
the  whole  of  his  son's  minority,  and  even  for 
some  time  after  its  expiratioiL  It  was  by  the  act 
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of  Tanocci,  moA  ia  o<»|imrtion  ifith  the  poHoy  of  chap. 


CaMKbt,  that  dw  Jenits  wwre  expaUed  from  the 

Two  Sicilies  and  from  Spain  at  the  same  epoch; 


that  the  aadeiU;  usurpationa  of  the  Holy  See  were  near 
hoUlyiMpiegaed;*  and  that  the  pfO^^  i788-.i789 
useful  reforms  was  zealously  forwarded. 

It  was  the  most  fatal  n^i^ence  of  Charles  III.,  hi*  negieoi- 
mad  Ae  laatiag  niaibrtaie  of  bia  aon»  that  the 
educatiea  of  Ferdmand  IV.  was  entrusted  to  the 
prince  di  Saii  Nicandro,  a  man  utterly  destitute 
ot  abilj^  or  knowledge*  The  young  monardi, 
who  waa  not  dafieieiit  in  natnral  capacity,  was 
thus  permitted  to  remain  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance* The  ufotta  of  the  held  were  the  only  oc« 
eapatUNi  and  amnaement  of  hie  yonth;  and  tiie 
character  of  his  subsequent  reign  was  deplorably 
iniiueuced  by  the  idleness  and  distaste  for  public 
affuiiy  in  which  he  had  been  snflbred  to  grow  np. 
The  marriage  of  Ferdinand,  wHh  the  princess  Bhmmu 
Caroline  of  Austria,  put  a  term  to  the  ascendancy  *^76g 
of  Charles  III.  over  the  Neapolitan  counsels. 
WiB  fiuthftil  serraat  Taaucd  lost  his  authority  in 
the  administration ;  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
finally  disgraced;  and  the  ambitious  consort  of 
Fefdlnand,  having  gained  an  absolute  sway  over 


■  *  The  ancient  feudal  supe- 
ffimrity  dahned  by  the  popes 
over  the  kinj^dom  of  the  Sici- 
lies was  not,  however,  alton^e- 
ther  resisted  until  1788.  Inthat 

ym  the  Neapotoa  gomn* 


ment  finally  withheld  the  an- 
nual offering  of  homage  to  the 
pope,  and  the  present  of  a 
white  palfrey  and  tribute,  its 
symbols.  (I'Art  de  verifier  lea 
Dates,  vol.  iii.  p.  b^^O 
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lion  of  the  steiaL  Her  anomptioii  of  the  tods  of 

sovereignty  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  a  million, 


nciLr      who  acquired  as  decided  am  iufluenoe  ov«r  her  spi- 

rov 

Aatiioril 


ABUlOniT       -—J  — '         w  w  —   u 

JJ*JU~^  This  was  the  famous  Acton,  a  low  Irish  adven- 

i^'ilrhw  occupying  soiae  staiioa  in 

fiiTonto     French  marine^  paoed  into  Tuaeany,  and  wiaie- 

ceived  into  the  service  of  the  grand-doke.  He 

had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  in  an 

expedition  against  the  pirates  of  Barbaiy;  and 

thencrforth  hia  devation  win  aatoniahingly  rapid. 

He  became  known  to  the  queen,  and  was  entrusted 

with  the  direction  of  the  Neapolitan  navy.  Still 

young*  and  gifted  with  conanmrnato  addieai^  be 

won  the  personal  favor  of  Caroline ;  he  governed 

while  he  seemed  implicitly  to  obey  her;  and 

without  any  higher  qualifictttionB»  or  any  knair- 

ledge  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  professioni 

he  was  successively  raised  to  the  ofiice  of  minister 

Hi.uoiiait-  of  war  and  of  foreign  a&ink   The  whole  pom 

of  government  centered  in  his  peiaon;  andAdoi 

was  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Sicilies,  when  the 

corrupt  court  and  the  misgoverned  state  eoooun- 

tered  the  universal  shock  of  the  Frendi  revchr 

tion.  * 

*  Orloff  and  Duva!,  Me-  **  U  not  more  aflofitthing  thm 
moires,  &c.  sur  k  Royaume  de  his  keepiag  hit  ground  He 
Naplfli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138—171,  6rst  appeared  in  TMCiny  as  a 
Src  "  Acton's  rise,"  says  For-  barber.  At  the  age  of  60  be 
■yUi  of  him  at  a  later  paiiod*    married  a  girl  of  14^  hi* 


i 
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thet^a  d>ug|itir  or  porhqit  hit  lerUu  Tbe  qiiM  dfove  into  CHAP, 

own ;  fi»  he  was  her  motfaer'a  town  in  the  monung  with  pr&- 

professed  cecisbeo  long  before  sents  to  the  ^ing-in  lady.  In 

and  after  her  birth.  This  child  the  afternoon  came  the  king, 

Imogfat  Sir  John  a  child  dur-  and  made  the  new  born  babe  a  uca.T. 
mg  my  atay  in  Naplee.   An  .  oolimel/'   VoL  iL  p.  265. 
eacgnm  went  Instantly  to  Cap 
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PART  II. 

The  Popedom — StaU  of  the  papal  Power  and  Dmrnmotu  m  the 
eigkUaiik  CmOmf   Umkmrni  RevoU  of  Europe  agamrt  the 

XIF,  (GmgmMJ^HU  Vwlmu  md  AcompUAmmU'^ 

tnent  of  hit  calanutous  Pontificate — Statss  of  nre  Hovss  of 

Savoy  —  Their  continual  Aggrandizement — Victor  Amadeus 
II, — His  admirable  dmnesiic  Advunislralion — His  Abdicatiom — 
H'u  vain  Attempt  to  rcsurue  his  Crown-^Revohim^  Ingratitude 
of  las  Son — His  Death — Jlcign  of  Charles  Emmanuei  III. — 
Wisdom  of  his  Government — Victor  Amadeus  HI. — Tuscany— 
Sombre  Reign  of  the  Qrand  Duke  Cosm  IIL  d^  Medici — Hit 
mmm  Efforts  to  perpHmIe  the  Exittence  of  hit  Houte^Hit 

fmgn  Um  ^  Me£ci^The  OrmMkKkjf  wtder  the  Hmm  tf 
Lmamt  QvitinmiaA  if  tk§  Emperor  F^rmeit  L — BmrfktuI 
Reign  ofPeler  LeopoU    Lorrmme^Hh  mmenmt  tUfirim-" 

Prosperity  of  the  Orand^uchy — He  quits  it  to  assume  the  wn- 
pcrial  Crown  Ingratitude  of  t/ie  Tuscans — Total  Cessation  of 
the  Work  of  Improvement  —  Modena — Continued  Decline  of 
the  House  of  Este — Long  and  caJaviilaus  Reigns  of  the  Dukes 
RinaldOf  Francesco  IIL^  and  Ercole  III, — Approaching  Ex" 
tinctvm  of  their  Line — Genoa — Share  of  the  RepMe  m  the 
War  ^  the  Austrian  Sucomm — The  City  basely  mmmderei 
fie  Juttriant  bff  (Ar  Senate^mtolerabk  Imnimm  emi  Jl»- 
MfMMf  ^  the  Cemfnenm — Cfeiieral  Iimarreetien  iff  the  tovr 
People  agakut  their  Jhreigii  Tjfrmte^Tlk  Aueirkme  Mat 
iM^  Loe$  mi  Ditgraee  freef  the  CUif^Henk  Ceiutmtcy  of 
the  Peaple^The  OSgofthy  evgkred  to  reme-^Afj/mkre  of  Cor- 
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■Hi  Piffle  ^§mt  Itkud  Aimn  »  moU  iy  ik$  Tyfmmg 
^  Omott^Lomg  Struggle  of  Qmna  to  rteovtr  ker  DBmuwrns-^ 

Adventures  of  Theodore  de  Neuhofft  the  ephemeral  King  of 
Corsica — The  Se?iale  of  Genoa  obtains  the  Aid  of  France — A 
Republic  established  in  Corsica — Government  of  Paschal  Paoli 
—  The  Sovereignty  of  Corsica  ceded  to  Louis  XV,  by  the 
Genoese  Senate — Conquest  of  the  Island  by  the  French-^ 
Venice — Weakness  and  faud  Decay  of  the  Republic— 'Faned 
Neutrality  of  the  State  m  the  Wars  of  Europe — Re^conquest  ^ 
tke-Mifrea  hjf  the  TMti—Peaee  of  Poisarm^^M^Femee  /M 
kio  imer  Ohimm^RdasBaln^ 
patim  'Prightjid  LkaUiMmieis  of  prkeic  Mmmere  m 


Tms  papal  history  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  is  chap. 
nnrkad  by  few  emnUDBtoiees  of  importance  or 

PART  II. 

interest.    But  the  succession  of  pontiiis  during 


this  age  is  adorned  with  examples  of  moral  ex-  dom. 
cdlenceandevonof  mteUectualacooBiplishin^  8M»«r«» 
wUeli  would  have  done  honor  to  any  of  tli^  tern-  ^"i;^ 
poral  thrones  of  the  world.    The  spectacle  of 
pmonal  worth  in  a  Lambertini  or  a  Ganganelli  "^^J' 
Slight  almost  reconcile  the  mind  io  the  existence 
of  an  authority,  which  in  their  hands  seemed  to 
offer  some  atonement  to  insulted  credulity  for  the 
ttsnrpation  and  imposture  of  its  fomidations.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  pontiffs,  who  were  worthy  in 
themselves  of  respect  and  esteem,  could  not  cor- 
net Oe  inhicent  vices  of  the  accksiaatical  go-  • 
vemment,  or  arrest  the  fearful  and  rapid  progress 
of  delation  and  decay  in  their  states.   In  their 
relations  with  temporal  powers,  the  popes  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  dmrnneer  over  the  con- 
sciences of  princes  and  the  superstitious  fears 
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tkm  people.  The  meet  bigotted  jmtiom  b^gm 
to  spurn  the  degradatioii  of  blind  snbniiflsion  to 

the  Holy  See ;  and  the  universal  revolt  of  catholic 
Imt^"  Europe  against  the  pretensions  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion had,  for  the  interesta  of  the  popedom,  all  the 


revolt  of 
Bnrope 


papal 


fatal  results  of  a  new  Reformation.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  successors  of  the  Gregoriea 
and  the  Innocents  of  the  olden  time  might  deplore 
the  causes,  which  had  released  the  hmnan  mind 
fifom  the  trammels  of  superstition,  and  taught  it 
to  burst  firom  the  thraldom  of  their  ancient  in* 
fluence.  But  they  had  at  least  penetration  to 
discern  the  total  change  of  circumstances ;  and, 
in  general,  they  acccmunodated  their  measures 
with  discretion  and  wisdom  to  the  fidlen  Ibrtunes 

of  their  See. 

Pope  Cl^nent  XI.  who,  as  I  observed  in  the 
laat  chapter,  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Petar 
in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century,  oc- 
cupied his  seat  for  twenty-one  years.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Jansaiists,  to  which  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  inveigled  or  compeDed  to  give 
his  reluctant  consent,  belong  only  to  the  history 
of  France ;  but  the  share,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  take  in  those  religious  disputes,  was  the  cb^ 
cumstance  that  most  erahittered  the  happiness 
of  his  long  pontificate.  In  Italy,  too,  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  filled  him  for  several 
years  with  perpetual  disquietude ;  and  the  strict 
neutrality,  of  which  his  weakness  dictated  the 
necessity,  and  which  he  wished  to  observe  with 
scrupulous  impartiality  between  the  great  rival 
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poiweiB,  could  not  shidd  bis  rtates  from  pilli«o  chap. 

and  his  dignity  from  outrage.    Each  of  the  can- 

^  PART  IJ« 

didates  for  the  Spanish  throne  reproached  him  s^p^v^ 
thftt  he  &v<md  the  other;  and  the  AustrianB,  by  dok. 
the  commission  of  every  exoc8«  in  the  papal  ter- 
ritories^  after  their  victory  at  Turin,  compelled 
him  to  annul  the  iecogniti<m  of  Philip  V.  as 
of  Spain,  which  the  French  had  extorted 
him^  and  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  arch-duke 
Charles  in  its  place* 

The  death  of  Clement  XL  in  17S1  waa  foltowed 
by  the  elevation  of  Innocent  XIIL,  whose  unim- 
portant pontificate  lasted  only  three  years;  and,  in 
1724,  Benedict  XIII.  was.  raised  to  the  tiara.  Tlie 
name  of  this  pope  has  acquired  the  leproacli  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition,  by  liis  publication  of 
the  ridiculous  legend  of  Gr^ry  VII. ;  and  the 


■ 

11 

cardinal  CQScia,  exposed  the  Roman  people  to  the 
intolerable  rapadly  and  venality  of  that  avarici- 
ons  minister  and  his  subaltern  extoitioiierB.  Yet 

in  personal  conduct,  Benedict  XIII.  was  pious, 
meek,  and  charitable;  and  it  was  his  advanced 
age  and  infirmities,  rather  than  natural  deficiency 

of  understanding,  which  his  subjects  had  cause  to 
deplore.  His  successor  Clement  XII.,  who  re* 
placed  him  in  1780,  and  reigned  ten  years,  was  of 
very  opposite  character.  He  belonged  rather  to 
the  class  of  popes  who,  in  the  two  preceding  cen^ 
tunes,  had  sacrificed  their  tranquillity  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  repress  the  growth  of  religious  inde- 
pendence, than  to  that  of  the  pacific  ponti£b  who 

VOU  II.  F  p 
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CHAP,  inmediaiteiy  preceded  and HesiiOi' 
cesmTely  embroiled  himself  with  the  courts  of 

PART  n.  • 

Portugal^  France^  Austria^  and  Spain;  and  he 
shewed  so  little  disposition  to  resign  any  cf  tks 
im-nm  absolute  prerogatives  of  Us  See,  Aat  his  pomtiiir 
cate  was  consumed  in  eternal  and  inefiieetual  con* 
tentioD.  The  European  powers  eivineed  an  otter 
disregard  for  the  assmned  sanctity  of  his  station; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  election, 
the  Austrian  army  violated  the  neutrality  of  his 
states  and  lived  at  firee  quartera  in  the  provinoes 
of  Romagna  and  Ferrara;  while  the  Spaniards 
and  Neapolitans  plundered  the  environs  of  liome 
and  the  patrimony  of  St  Pet^.  The  papal  sub- 
jects, notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  his  Holi- 
nes&,  were  thus  exposed  to  all  the  ravages  of  war. 
B«Dediet      It  was  on  the  death  ot  Clement  XIL  in  1740^ 


that  Prospero  Lambertini,  the  most  enligbtened 

and  virtuous  of  the  Roman  pontiffi,  was  raised 
to  the  tiaia  under  the  title  of  Benedict  XIV. 
n<^H^  This  amiable  man  has  been  justly  cbaraeteriied 
JftMbk  as  the  first  pope,  who  knew  how  to  resign  with 
dignity  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Holy 
SesL  He  immediately  aocommodated  all  the  dis- 
putes, in  which  his  predecessor  had  involved  the 
papacy ;  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  wise  eco- 
nomy in  the  administration  of  his  states;  and  he 
acquired,  by  his  tolerant  and  unassuming  spirit, 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  all  Europe.  Yet  the 
influence  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  puiHj 
of  bus  intentions,  could  not  protect  his  subjects 
from  insult  and  suffering,  during  the  sanguinary 
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mat  of  the  Attttrian  sncoettkm.  But  after  the  CHAP. 

peaceof  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  his  efforts  were  unceasing  ^* 
to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by  the  unprovoked 
Tiobtioii  of  his  neatialily;  and  his  people  had 
leaaon  to  deem  hia  life  too  shorty  when  H  tenni-  ^^^^ 
nated  in  1758. 

The  saccesm  of  Lambertiiu  did  not  emulate 
hh 


Tint  POPE- 
DOM. 


dement  XIIL  evinced  a  lauda- 
ble desire  for  the  reform  of  manners,  and  for  the 
correction  of  the  clergy.    But  his  zeal  fat  the 

defence  of  the  Roman  Cathcdic  finth  was  mingled 

with  the  rash  and  selfish  design  of  re-establishing 
the  papal  power ;  and  lie  was  far  irom  possessing 
the  talents,  the  address,  the  pefsnasiTe  manner, 
or  even  the 


iitfiiiii 


less  of  Benedict  XIV.  He  en« 
gaged,  as  Clement  XII.  had  done,  in  iatal  dis- 
putes with  the  Catholic  princes^  which  only  ex- 


1 

MM 

ji 

authority ;  and  like  that  pontiff  he  exposed  him- 
self and  his  dignity  to  cruel  humiliations^  He 


died  m  ITM,  and  it  requhed  aH  the 

policy  of  anotlier  Lambertini  to  calm  the  irrita- 
tion, which  his  injudicious  violence  had  excited 


8 


Mini 


[g  the  great  powers  of  Europe*  The  cardinal  a«iM«t 

Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  who  was  placed  at  this  criti*  saneiiu) 
cal  juncture  in  the  chair  of  8U  Peter,  under  the 
title  of  Clement  XIV*,  was  mninentiy  qualifled 
for  the  difficult  task  of  allaying  the  ferment, 
which  his  imprudent  predecessor  had  provoked; 
and  his  wise  and  moderate  conduct  soon  healed 
all  the  divisions  of  the  lUnnan  Catholic  church. 

F  p  2 
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Hii  Tirta«« 
and  aooom- 
pUahnoiti. 


Regular  but  unostentatious  in  all  the  exercises  of 
devotion ;  simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners ; 
intdlectiial  and  phflosopUeal  in  hb  testes;  himMi- 
nity  and  i«mperaiice  were  the  fkvointe  virtues  of 
this  celebrated  pontiii'.  He  had  cultivated  them 
in  the  cell  of  a  monastery ;  they  did  not  forsake 
him  on  his  throne;  and  they  deserve  the  place 
which  the  chisel  of  Canova  has  assigned  to  them 
on  his  tomb.  Of  his  own  seal  for  the  arts^  the 
foundation  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  is  a  noUe 
monument;  but  the  most  memorable  political 
s^ggreuioo  esciesiastlcal  act  of  his  reign  was  the  sup* 
'^^^  pression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Befinre  lus  tk^ 
vation  to  the  tiara^  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  for 
the  execution  of  this  remarkaUe  measore;  and 
the  later  assent  of  the  empress-queen  Maria 
Theresa  left  him  no  excuse  for  delaying  its  con- 
smnmation.  The  reluctance  which  he  evinced  to 
perform  his  promise,  did  not  proceed  from  any 
affection  to  the  proscribed  order ;  but  from  per- 
sonal apprdiension  of  their  vengeance.  This 

hastened 


solitary  weakness  of  has  elevated 

him  to  the  grave.  After  the  act  of  suppression, 
be  was  haunted  by  perpetual  fear  of  pcrison ;  Us 
frame  sank  under  the  honors  of  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  died  of  the  effects  of  terror,  acting 
upon  a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by  study 
and  application  to  business.  He  was  himself 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
Jesuits ;  and  the  general  hatred,  which  was  en- 
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tertamed  at  the  time  against  the  suppressed  body,  CHAP, 
caused  the  accusation  to  be  loudly  echoed.  But 
the  charge  was  contradicted  by  the  report  of  his  ^^0^.^ 
phyfliciaiiB,  and  seems  to  have  been  w^iolly  ground-  '^i^'^ 
less.   The  long  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  who  sue- 
ceeded  him  in  1776,  will  not  merit  attention  in  p,^  ^i. 
this  place ;  for  the  sufferinga  and  humiliation  of 
that  unhappy  and  well-meaning  pontiff,— the  vie-  ^j^^^f 
tim  oi'  ibreign  tyranny, — belong  to  a  later  period  g^^^^""' 
than  ia  endbraced  in  the  present  work. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  watk  of 

TlfE  HOUSB 

we  have  seen  the  power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  or  savot. 

1700—1780 

comtinually  increased  by  the  military  and  political 

talents  of  its  princes,  and  by  the  consummate  art,  g^^i^ 
with  which  they  accommodated  their  alliances  in 
t]ie  wars  of  £urope  to  the  s^l^h  gratification  of 
Aeir  personal  ambition  and  interest.  Victor 
Amadous  II.  betrayed  his  ultimate  views,  when 
he  cimipared  Italy  to  an  artichoke,  which  must 
be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf;  and  his  son  pursued  his 
designs  with  similar  fortune,  and  with  equal  or 
even  superior  address.  Thus,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  acquisition  of  Montferrat  and  other 
important  territories  consolidated  their  continen- 
tal states ;  and  though  Sicily  was  lost  in  the  war 
of  the  quadruple  alliance,  die  possession  of  Sar* 
dinia  with  the  regal  title  was  still  no  contempti- 
ble prize  for  the  descendants  of  the  counts  of 
Maiulenne*  Thus,  too,  the  issue  of  the  war  of 
17^  added  one  considerable  fragment  of  tlie 
Milanese  duchy  to  Piedmont;  and  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  tore  another  large  district  from 
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CHAP«  the  Aoilriaii  provinces  of  Italy,  and  gave  the 
kings  of  Sardiuia  the  line  of  ttie  Tesino  and  of 
lalK  Maggiore  for  their  etstera  fiKNitier. 
"^^Sm     The  aUe  admuuBtFBlioii,  by  which  Victor  Anui- 


i7oo-~i789  deus  11.  and  his  son  laboured  to  improve  the 
liraiir"*"  resources  of  their  states,  was  as  remarkable  aa 
their  energy  and  courage  in  the  work  of  aggran- 
His  admira-  dizement.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  for- 
mAmmt^  ot  thosc  phuces  employed  the  sixteen  re- 
"-^  mainmg  yean  of  hk  k»g  rel-n  in  iti*!^^ 
his  fortresses  and  army ;  in  encouraging  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  and  intelligence  among  his  sub- 
jects; in  sunj^fying  the  admimatratioii  of  jus** 
tice ;  and  in  fostering  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures: — ^particularly  those  in  Piedmont  of 
silk  and  cloths.  Victor  Amadeiu  had  received 
from  nature  a  passionate  love  of  system,  and  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  detail.  The  equalization 
of  the  land-tax,  which  he  commenced  in  his  do- 
minions, has  often  been  dted  as  a  model  of  inaii- 
cial  arrangement  His  wise  meiisures  in  other 
respects  had  already  doubled  his  revenues,  without 
oppressing  his  people ;  and  we  may  appland  the 
general  principle,  without  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticular policy,  which  stripped  the  feudatories  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  of  thehr  exclusive  privilegeB, 
and  sub  j  ected  the  noble  order  to  the  same  burthens 
as  the  other  classes  of  his  subjects. 

The  jMOtracted  and  brilliant  career  of  Vktor 
Amadeus  had  enchained  the  attention  of  Bmiope: 
the  close  of  his  life  might  exhibit  to  contempt  the 
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mockery  of  human  ambition,  in  some  uuex*  CHAP* 
plaiiMd  fit  of  oapiioe,  the  old  uMmurcli  MMdved  ^^\^ 
to  aMioftte  the  regal  crown  and  the  throne  of  v^pv«J 

those  dominions,  which  it  had  been  the  pride  and  thxhouik 

*  or  Bityvtw 

labour  of  his  years  to  acquire^  to  estmdt  ^id  to  mo-im 
impro¥e«   In  an  aflsemLly  of  the  miniatm  te.*"*^ 

state^  the  great  functionaries  of  justice,  and  all,  1730 
the  principal  nobles  of  Sardinia^  Savoy,  and  Pied- 
mont^ he  solemnly  redgned  his  authority,  and 
transferred  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  to  his 
son  Charles  Emmanuel ;  and  reserving  to  himself 
ady  an  income  suitaUe  for  a  provincial  nobler 
man,  he  chose  for  the  place  of  his  retirement  the 
half-ruined  castle  of  Chamberry,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  Hewasacoompaided 
to  this  retreat  by  a  lady,  the  widow  of  the  count 
di  San  Sebastiano,  who  had  long  privately  been 
his  mistress,  and  whom,  having  lately  married,  he 
now  created  marchioness  of  Spino. 

But  he  had  scarcely  lived  a  year  in  this  seclu-  His  Tain  at- 

5     .  tempt  to  re- 

rion,  before  he  became  completely  weary  of  a  BumekM 
repose,  so  diffisrent  from  all  the  tenor  of  his  past 

Kfe,  and  so  unnatural  to  his  restless  spirit.  His 
mind  was  irritated  by  the  discovery — a  discovery 
which  history  might  have  revealed  to  him  earlier 
— ^that  a  monarch  who  dethrones  himself  offers 
only  an  allurement  for  ingratitude  and  neglect. 
His  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  aspiring  sug- 
gestions of  liis  wife,  who  still  clierished  the  hope 
of  sharing  a  throne ;  and  after  removing  to  the 
castle  of  Moncalieri  near  Turin,  he  made  a  rash 
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CHAP,  effort  to  resume  the  reins  of  government'  But 
hu  Bubjeets  remembered  only  his  inc^uiet  enter- 
^^^^  prises  and  his  despotic  temper,  and  fcfgot  the 

TUB  Hovn   later  benefits  of  his  reisrn.    When  he  privately 
^fMMm  appeared  at  the  gates  of  his  capital^  they  were 
closed  against  him;  and  when  his  son,  with  a 
spirit  which  resembled  his  own,  shamefully  pre- 
ferred the  dictates  of  ambition  to  those  of  nature, 
Berotunr   ^  ^Tm  wss  laisod  to  defend  him. .  He  returned 
l'^^  in  despair  to  Moncalieri ;  he  was  outrageously 
torn  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night  and  hur- 
ried half-naked  into  rigorous  Jmprisonment  at 
RiToH ;  and  hk  wife  shared  a  similar  fiile,  and 
was  at  first  separated  from  him.    His  son  resisted 

sohcitations  for  an  interview,  and 
nerer  afterwards  saw  him.  He  was  permittel  to 
return  to  Moncalieri ;  and  he  died  there,  still  iu 


el' ilia  Muu 


^''^^    confinement,  in  the  following  year : — an  example 


of  the  inextinguishable  lust  of  power,  and  Ae 

victim  of  detestable  filial  ingratitude.  * 
R^ifm  of       Xhe  active  and  warlike  career  of  Charles  Em- 
aMN«iui.  maauel  III.,  until  the  peace  of  Aiz-lA-Chapdle 

gave  final  security  and  repose  to  his  states,  has 

been  already  noticed  in  the  general  a&irs  of 
*  Italy*  After  that  pacification  of  Europe,  be 

reigned  in  umnterrupted  tranquillity  for  twenty- 

•  For  a  fiill  and  interesting  the  sensitiveness  of  the  reign- 
account  of  these  circumstances,  ing  family  of  Sardinia,  see  the 
compiled  apparently  from  ori-  Memoires,  &'c.  (vol.  lii.  pp. 
ginal  documents,  but  witli  a  131 — 164.)ofCostadeBeaure- 
tender  and  prudent  regard  for  gard,  bcibre  cited* 
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&¥e  years;  and  however  Uie  mind  may  revolt  chap*. 


hia  conduct  at  a  aon^  we  are  booad  to  ac- 
knowledge  tiiat  Chailes  Emniaiiiiel  III.  was  a  s^^^ 

STATES  or 
TUX  UOOBX 


great  general,  a  great  politician,  a  great  and  even  rm 
 ksBg^   After  the  temiination  of  hoatilttiei  im"wm 


in  1748,  he  rivalled  and  surpaaed  his  fiitiier  in  wi«doM«r 

the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  So  much  had 
the  power  of  his  house  already  iiuareased  before 
his  laat  war,  that  at  its  commeneeiiMnt,  fifteen 
days  only  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  he 
was  able  to  take  the  held  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  40,000  of  his  native  tioops,  highly  disciplined 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  a  train  of  artillery 
and  pontoons,  and  all  the  materiel  of  scientific 
war&xe*  The  leisure  of  his  after  years  was  eair 
ployed  in  the  admiraUe  oonstraction  of  a  obain  of 
Alpine  fortresses,  which  might  have  proved  an 


m 

i 

Italy  against  the  invasion  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary armies ;  if  those  beautiful  works  had  been 
defended  with  the  same  skill  which  constructed 
them;  or  if  the  son  of  Charles  Enunanuel  had  in- 
herited his  unconquerable  spirit  and  his  eminent 
talents. 

Nor  were  the  labours  of  this  active  monarch 

confined  to  martial  objects.  He  perfected  the 
equalization  of  the  land-tax  and  the  compilation 
of  laws,  which  his  fiither  Iiad  commenc^ :  he 
built  many  splendid  edifices  of  civil  architecture; 
and  he  extended  an  enUghtened  and  generous 
protection  to  men  of  science  and  letters.  On  his  victorAm- 
death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Ama-  i*^^^ 
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CHAP,  deus  II L,  a  prince  of  inferior  capacity;  but  who 
dwenrea  to  be  mentioiied  with  reapect  for  his 
cneomgemant  of  literatim  and  «rt»  and  Iris 
efforts  to  turn  the  pacific  commencement  of  his 
reign  to  profit^  by  embeUishing  his  states  and 
beaUming  on  theai  a  Tariety  of  useful  eatablisb- 

ments.    Thus  passed  tlie  first  twenty-six  years  of 


PART  II. 


STATES  or 
TBB  HOOn 

or  t4vor. 


his  reign: — the  storm  oi  foreign  war  whidi  clouded 


ifSS^ns 


tho  oTeniiigof  hia  life  belongs  not  to  our  pvesenfc 

subject.  ♦ 

In  the  fortunes  oi  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany, 
dmn^g  tko  age  entaaoed  in  thia  dbapter,  we  bave 


alMady  noticed  the  proininent  cinnunstanoe :  the 
extinction  of  the  sovereign  line  of  the  Medici, 
mi  the  aiiignmrnrt  of  their  throne  to  a  younger 
^  brsndi  of  the  imperial  hoiiae  of  Lorraine.  The 

retpn  of  the  ,  t*  ^ 

gtatui  duke,  sombre  reis^n  of  the  efrand-dnke  Cosmo  III.,  dur- 

CoBmo  III. 

Medki.  ukg  which  l^'ioreuce  became  the  seat  of  iSuiatieal 
supeiatitiini,  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the 
annihilation  of  his  family.  His  unhappy  disposi- 
tion seemed  to  shed  a  withering  influence  up 
lAatdrar  he  attempted.  Miserable  in  his  own 
matrimonial  connection,  he  was  destined  to  inflict 
if  ta>t«.  the  curse  of  sterility  upon  every  marriage  which 
lie  audously  negodated  to  perpetuate  the  exist* 
ence  of  his  house.  He  caused  his  two  sons  to 
marry:  they  had  neither  of  them  children,  and 
the  aeoottd  separated  from  hia  wiie.  He  gave  his 
oidy  daughter  to  the  elector-palatine :  she  bore 

*  Muntori,  Denina.  passim,    ale  de  Sa?oie,  vol.  iiu  pp.  56 
Costa  de  Beauregard,   Me*  — 
meiitBSt  &6.  s«r  la  M aiaoa  Roj- 
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that  prince  no  issue.  Then,  foreseeing  with  bitter  chap. 

certainty  the  extinction  q£  biB  own  posterity,  hut 

still  cUia^^  to  llie  hope  of  preseiving  at  ktet 

the  duration  of  his  family,  he  induced  his  brother,  nm^iim 

the  cardinal  Francesco  Maria  de'  Medici,  toabjiue 

his  TOW  of  celibaey,  and  at  aa  advanoed  age  to 

espouse  a  princess  of  Gonzaga  :  but  this  marriage 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  others.  Thus 
diaa^ioiiited  in  emy  design  of  prolonging  tlie* 
eristence  of  a  dynasty,  whose  years  were  abendy 
inevitably  numbered  to  their  close,  Cosmo  III.  uis  death, 
sank  into  the  tomb;  hot  not  before  he  hadsnr-  ^723 
Tived  all  the  male  heiia  of  Ida  fiunily,  except  bit 
second  son,  Giovan  Gastone. 

That  prince  who  succeeded  him  was  oj^piessed  <^>«van  Gas. 
with  Infinnities^  which  confined  him  afanoat  habi-  dXocte 


tually  to  his  couch.  His  life  had  hitherto  been 
overclouded  with  gloom  and  wearisome  disgust^ 
by  the  austere  and  morase  tenqper  <rf  his  &ther» 
and  by  the  hypocritical  sanctity  which  Cosmo  had 
brought  into  vogue  at  his  court.  The  first  care 
of  Giovan  Gastone,  on  his  delivennce  firem  the 
constraint  in  which  he  had  lived  beyond  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  was  to  plunge  headlong  into  the 
opposite  extremes  of  extmvagance  and  foUy .  His  ^^^J^ 
bed  was  surrounded  by  buAions  and  flatterers,  by  ofumipi. 
rapacious  menials  and  low-bom  favorites,  who,  bo 
that  they  but  amused  his  vacant  idleness  and  be* 
guiied  him  of  the  veoofieetion  of  his  infimutiesy 
enjoyed  the  impunity  to  dilapidate  and  consume 
his  finances  by  every  species  of  embezzlement. 
Reckless  of  the  fotmre,  and  desirous  only  of  doa- 
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CHAP,  ing  his  ears  against  the  humiliating  report  of  that 
mw  n.  ^ploii'^A^  oontest  for  his  succession,  which  filled 
all  tiie  courts  of  Euiope,  he  thou^t  not  of  the 
noMnes  and  wrongs  of  Ids  people.   He  set  no 
bounds  to  his  profusion  and  the  dissipation  of 
HUdMifa.  tkeir  wealth;  and  when  he  died*  his  rekni  had 
1737  idUetedmnydeep«<Hiiid>oii«heiutii2pi«ii^ 
perity  of  Tnsc^any.    The  death  of  his  sister,  a 
^fkT^  few  years  afterwards,  completed  the  extinction  of 
^  ^  soTeveign  house  of  Medici  A  distant  eolhh 
teral  branch  of  the  same  original  stock,  descended 
from  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Cosmo^ 
was  kft  to snrvire  e?en  to  these  times;  but  no 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ducal  house  was 
ever  recognized  in  its  members. 
The  gruMi.     Fmncis  of  Lorraine,  the  consort  of  Maria  Tho- 
tbe  iiouM  of  resa  of  Austria,  to  whom  this  inheritance  was 
^^"^    assigned  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  naturally  resided 
little  in  Tuscany;  and  iiis  deyation  to  the  iat' 
^(^^\  perial  orown  seemed  to  consign  the  grand-dnehy 
swAwAMi.  long  administration  of  foreign  viceroys. 

But  the  governors  chosen  by  Francis  were  men  of 
ability  and  virtue,  who  stroye  to  ameliorate  the 
1765  condition  of  the  people  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Francis,  his  will,  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  peace  of  Aix^lapChapelle,  gave  to 

Tuscany  a  sovereign  of  its  own.  This  was  his 
second  son,  Peter  Leopold,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
the  grand-dnchy,  while  his  eldest,  Joseph  II.,  snc-^ 
eeeded  to  his  imperii^  crown. 
B«m»fioeDt^  Leopold  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
ler  L  nHd  he  commenced  a  remn,  which  exhibited  to  admi- 

01  Lorruoci  ^ 
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ration  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  patriot  and  a  philo-  CHAP, 
aopher  on  the  tlurone.   It  may  be  tme,  as  it  has 
been  aMerted,  that  his  actions  were  not  afaraya 


free  from  the  taint  of  error  and  selfishness;  for  nm—nm 
where  are  human  motives  to  be  found  of  unalloyed 
purity  ?  But,  that  the  ultimate  and  the  dearaat 
object  of  his  heai  t,  was  to  render  his  people  happy, 
it  k  impossiUe  to  doubt.    Among  a  multitude  of  hu  num*- 
usefiil  labonn^  he  fodlered  science  and  art;  he  taT" 
encouraged  agriculture,  by  bringing  neglected  * 
lands  into  cultivation,  by  dividing  them  into  a 
great  number  of  little  properties  subject  only  to 
an  easy  rent,  and  by  giving  every  culthrator  a 
security  and  an  interest  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil;  he  promoted  commerce  by  destroying  all 
restrictions ;  and  he  left  the  people  to  raise  in 
their  own  way  the  moderate  supplies,  by  which 
his  economy  enabled  him  to  support  the  admi-  pm.prr.tv 
tiistnition  and  to  discharge  the  public  debt  of  the  aJdh//'"'^' 
nation.    He  disbanded  his  army,  as  a  pernicious 
and  useless  expence  in  a  feeble  state ;  and  he 
tnosled  the  safety  of  his  penBon,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  drcumstances,  to  the  affliction  of  a 
people,  with  whom  he  often  mingled  unknown, 
that  he  mij^t  observe  theur  character  and  learn 
their  wants.   His  reforms  extended  through  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  departments  of 
state,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  even  through 
the  manners  of  his  subjects.   And  yet  nothing 
was  done  rashly  or  in  haste.    He  was  a  sincere 
friend  to  religion  ;  but  his  zeal  did  not  prevent 
bun  from  introducing  a  commutation  of  tythes. 


r 
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CHAP,  and  subjecting  church  lands  to  the  gemral  bvr* 
^  thens  o£  the  state.  He  banished  the  inquisition^ 
mi  vedooed  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns«  by 

u^i!m  restraimng  the  fiuility  wiiii  wUdi  the  numastie 
vows  had  irrevocably  been  sealed.  He  opened 
tho  oOoes  of  state  to  all  tanks.;  he  threw  down 
«B  eoifinsieas  and  fonns  of  absurd  etiquette  in  Us 
oo«rt;  and  he  introduced  a  perfect  equality  in 
judicial  righU  FinaUy,  he  simplified  the  forms 
of  juatiee;  he  abolished  tortnre,  corporeal  mutila^ 
tion,  the  pain  of  death,  and  the  coiiiiscation  of 
property;  and  yet  he  knew  how  to  dhminiih 
crim^  and  to  render  assassination  unknown  in  Us 

dominions. 

Such  were  the  acts  by  "which  this  great  and 
good  prince  left  his  practical  virtues  to  speak  by 
their  results.  The  defects  of  his  character — to9 
nature  is  not  perfect^  and  history  therefore  cannot 
be  a  panegyric — ^were  too  anxious  a  desire  of 
interference  in  the  minor  details  of  government,* 
and  too  arbitrary  a  spirit  in  the  enforcement  of 
Ua  finrorite  measures.  He  ardently  desired  the 
happiness  of  bis  subjects,  but  he  resolved  that  they 
must  be  happy  after  his  own  ideas ;  and  in  his  zeal 
to  watch  over  the  integrity  of  his  ministers,  he 
descoided  to  the  meennfss  of  placing  spies  iqpon 

*  "  Perhaps  tliis  activity  wsis  themselves  ;  perliaps  he  left  too 

too  meddhng,  too  jealous,  too  often  the  mainspring  of  the  po- 

constantly  at  work  for  a  prince;  \k\cn\  machine,  to  watch  the 

perliaps  he  govt  rned  his  states  action  of  the  roiuutest  wheels*" 

tm)  much,  and  trusted  tlie  inu^->  Fonyih. 
rests  of  his  peo{»le  too  little  to 
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tiMur  ae^iosMh  and  gaining  secret  ac€ea&  to  their  CHAP* 
papera  by  the  use  of  fidiek^.  His  peofleweve 
wearied  of  his  yigilanoe^  even  in  then*  own  came ;  vX^' 
and  the  machinations  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  im^^am 
depraved  moials  of  the  imtion,  often  leagued  to 
oppose  his  most  salutary  reforms.   Thus  when.  He  qatti  k 
after  successfully  devoting  himself  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  promote  the  prosperity  itf  Tuscany* 
he  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne  hy  the  deaA 
of  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  he  had  too  much  reason 
to^complain  of  the  insensibility  and  ingratitttde  intrrHthTide 
wMch  secretly  rejoiced  at  his  removal.  On  tak*  ^ 

ing  possession  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  the  year 
after  the  period  to  which  this  work  is  limited,  he 
transferred  the  crown  of  Tuscany  to  his  second 
son,  Ferdinand  Joseph.  The  total  cessation  of  Touicewa- 
improvement  in  the  state  which  he  quitted  might  wo^klnL 
then  afford  one  mofe  proof,  how  fragile  is  the 
prosperity  whidi  the  best  adnunistered  despotism 
can  confer :  how  short-lived  the  public  rights, 
which  depend  on  the  duration  of  one  man*s  vir- 
tues and  power,  and  which  are  neither  guarded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  nor  secured  by  a  free 
constitution,  against  the  malice  or  accidents  of 
tyranny.* 

The  languid  annals  of  the  duchy  of  Modena 
during  the  eighteenth  century  will  demand  even 

*  RiguMio  Ghdlniai*  Storia  pp.  167— 176:— a  bettttiftal 

GfMi  Ducato  di  Towana,  picture  of  the  beneficent  idgn 

ToL  Tii.  K  iriii.  e*  8— -to  the  of  Leopold  in  Tuscany,  and  a 

end  of  that  work.   Forsyth,  philosophical  exaaunatidtt  of 


irea-m 


KenarkSi  ^  on  Italy»  voL  ii.    his  lingular  ehaiaeter* 
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CHAP.  kM  of  our  notiae,  Hmhi  fhose  of  Toseany ; 

while  they  offer  only  a  similar  spectacle  of  the 
decay  and  final  extinction  of  an  ancient  dynasty, 
^  dieir  monotoiMraB  tale  of  paUic  calaniiy  la  le- 

d^"of  lieved  by  no  fair  interval  of  prosperity.  I  luwe 
ti!tr^^  mentioned  that  the  duke  Rinaido  of  Este,  who 
homg  and  occupied  the  throne  of  Modoia  and  Reggio  when 
caiamitoaii^  thc  iiew  ceiituTy  commenced,  entailed  firightftd 
misery  upon  his  people  by  taking  part  in  the  war 
of  the  Spaaiali  aneeeaaioii  agalnat  the  Bourbona. 
His  subjects  were  horribly  pillaged  and  ilMmtod 
by  the  French  during  their  successes:  but  the 
faittle  of  Turin  reinatated  Binaldo  in  hia  duduea ; 
and  the  emperor,  four  years  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  selling  to  him 
the  investiture  of  a  tliird  little  duchy: — that  of 
Miiandola>  of  which  Charles  VI.  had  deprived  the 
noble  house  of  Pico  by  conlLscation.  This  acces- 
sion of  territory  was,  however,  no  recompoise  to 
the  Bubjecta  of  Rinaido  fof  their  aufferinga ;  and 
they  smarted  by  a  repetition  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion for  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
In  the  war  of  the  Polish  election,  Rinaido^  who 
had  now  attained  a  great  ^e,  was  a  second  time 
obliged  to  fly  and  to  abandon  his  states  to  the 
Frendi  and  Spanish  armies;  by  the  pe$ee  of 
Vienna  he  was  a  second  time  reinstated  in  hia 
1737  capital ;  and  he  soon  after  died  there. 
Frano«Mo  His  SOU,  Franccsco  III.,  who  succeeded  him, 
*  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  his  subjects  by  the 
display  of  a  more  w  arlike  temper,  of  some  talents 
for  military  command,  and  of  more  ambition  for 
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pmoQal  distinctioii*   He  was  fhuB  induced  (re-  CHAP. 

versing  his  father's  politics)  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Auatrian  succession  against  v^v^ 
Maria  Thmsa;  and  he  was  driven  from  his  t^-  iToo-m 
ritories,  by  her  troops  and  those  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  While  he  was  obliged,  with  his  little 
wfacf,  to  share  the  fortune  of  the  Bourbon  standp 
aids,  his  stales  being  oveHun  for  the  third  time 
in  iiity  years,  were  devastated  and  pillaged ;  and 
his  people  were  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
enonnous  contributions.  The  peace  of  Aix4ar- 
Chapelle  at  length  restored  his  states  to  liini, 
ruined  by  the  depredations  of  the  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese,  who  had  occupied  them  for  several 
years;  and  he  increased  the  general  misery  by 
his  own  exactions  and  ill  regulated  measures  of 
finance.  His  rdgn  was  protracted  to  forty-three 
years,  and  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  but  1780 
his  patronage  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi, — both 
his  subjects^  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
modem  Italians — ^is  the  only  circumstance  which 
reflects  any  honor  upon  his  otherwise  inglorious 
and  oppressive  administration. 

Francesco  IIL  was  succeeded  by  his  son^  Ercole  |jditfMfe 
III.,  who  was  already  ia  tlie  evening  of  life  when 
he  assumed  the  ducal  crown.  It  was  the  declining 
fortune  of  the  house  of  Este  to  be  rejffesented  by 
old  men;  and  avarice  is  too  often  the  vice  of 
age.  The  two  last  dukes  had  been  deservedly 
reproached  with  their  exactions;  and  yet  their 
rapacity  might  be  remembered  by  their  subjects 
for  liberality  and  self-denial,  in  comparison  with 
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CHAP,  the  grasping  extorfjoM  of  EiccfleilL  The 

prince  thus  accumulated  an  immense  treasure 
which,  wheu  the  hour  of  foreign  danger  arrived, 


tTDOu-m  instead  of  serving  for  his  defence,  only  exeileA 

the  cupidity  and  provoked  the  assaults  of  enemies. 
Ercole  III.  gave  his  only  daughter  in  marriage  to 
one  of  the  Austrian  arcb*dukes;  he  had  netthtr 
son  nor  male  heirs  ;  and  before  the  convulsion  of 
the  French  revolution  shook  him  from  his  seat, 
bK^t  he  might  abeady  foresee  the  approaehing  and 
tionof  iw,  .  extinction  of  his 


•  The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Este  flowed  in  t 
pairallel  channel  with  those  of  Italy : — a  streflBi 
fierce  and  turbulent  in  emerging  from  its  iA 
and  far  remote  source ;  sparkling,  resplendent 
and  beauteous  in  its  onward  tide  :  languid,  cold, 
and  sunless  in  its  later  course;  and  finally  losiif 
itself,  silent  and  unnoticed,  in  the  ocean  of  time. 
The  marquisses  of  Este  displayed  the  blazonry  of 
their  nobOily  hi  the  fidds  of  Italy,  long  beibfe  Hm 

'  names  of  the  Scala,  the  Carrara,  the  Gouzaga,  the 
Visconti,  the  Medici,  had  broken  forth  from  ob- 
scurity ;  and  their  descendants  snared  to  wit* 
ness  -tihe  extinction  of  all  these  rival  houses,  and 
to  perish  the  latest  of  the  native  dynasties  of 
Italy.  The  story  of  the  house  of  Este  is  can- 
nected,  indeed/  with  the  ItaUan  annals,  not  by  the 
support,  but  the  destruction  of  Italian  freedom; 
and  the  stern  judgment  of  history  will  see  littk 
to  applaud  in  the  political  careeif  of  its  j^inook 

*  Muratoh,  ad  amuw,  passun.  Sismondi,  vol.  xvi.  pj>.  3 IS— 321. 
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But  to  tiie  sehohur,  Ae  enthiuiBat  of  poeqr,  the  CHAP. 

passionate  votary  of  art,  the  court  of  Ferrara  is 
ckywic  ground ;  the  very  names  of  the  lettered 
pdaeee  of  Eete,  unworthy  patraie  of  biigfaln 
spirits  though  they  were,  are  a  tafisman  for 
awakening  sw^t  recollections ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
hk  to  follow  the  hnt  of  thls  race  of  andeat  lineaga 
and  high  aasociatioiis  to  thehr  ignoble  tomh^  with- 
out some  degree  of  interest,  perhaps  even,  of 
regret. 

Hairing  brought  down  the  aanab  of  the  Tariona 

monarchies  and  principalities  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  appointed  period,  and  traced  the  fate  of  aU 
the  natiTe  italiaii  dynasties  to  their  extii 

it  only  remains  for  us  to  devote  our  concluding 
pages  to  the  afiairs  of  those  two  ancient  and  riv^ 
states,  which  still  preserved  the  rain  image  of 
republican  government.  Genoa  and  Venice  s^ 
existed,  and  their  existence  was  associated  to  the 
world  with  the  memory  of  their  deported  glories: 
when  kingdoms  were  their  subject  provmces,  and 
foreign  capitals  their  factories ;  when  their  sons 
iercely  strugi^  for  the  mastery  of  the  waves, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  east  were  poured  into  their 
laps  for  the  dowries  of  their  daughters.  Genoa 
and  Venice  still  existed;  but  they  existed  only  . 
m  their  monuments  of  extinguished  greatness, 
and  veiled  their  imbecility  only  under  the  length- 
ening shadows  i>f  names  that  had  once  been 
mighty. 

Genoa,  anciently  the  throne  of  a  bold  and  un-  •""t- 

^  1700— tTM 

tameable  democracy,  insolent  as  brave,  and  licen- 

Qq2 
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CHAP,  tious  as  free,  had  long  become  .the  quiet  seat  of  a 
staid  and  impertnrbaUe  oligarchT.   Severe  and 


WM^iTw  bruised  the  head  of  the  commonalty  too  effectaaUy 
to  dread  any  ebullition  of  the  public  hatred. 
I>«iiiiig  the  ftrst  half  of  the  eig^iteenfh  cent^ 
event  of  interest  or  importance  had  marked  the 
fiMreigQ  relations  of  the  republic, — except  the  in- 
saneetimi  of  Corsica,  which  I  Khali  pieaenfly 

notice ;  and  no  domestic  transaction  disturbed 
the  repose  and  inglorious  oblivion,  which  the 
mnale  desired  for  themaelves  and  tbdr  state.  In 
observing  the  nullity  of  the  Genoese  annals,  which 
throughout  this  epoch  offer  no  &cts  to  merit  our 
att^ndoii,  it  migfat  hare  been  imagined  thai  all 
patriotism,  all  feeling  against  the  stings  of  slianie 
and  tyranny,  was  utterly  deadened  and  blunted  in 
the  people*  But  suddenly  their  domestic  wis 
exchanged  for  a  foreign  despotism;  they  were 
galled  to  the  quick  and  goaded  to  desperation  by 
brutal  oppression ;  and  them,  in  the  midst  of  their 
degradation  and  decay,  they  proved  that  there 

had  yet  slumbered  in  their  bosoms  more  than  a 
spark  of  the  generous  fire,  which  had  animated 
their  fore&thers*  They  chsnned  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  Europe  by  the  last  expiring 
and  glorious  burst  ot  that  hereditary  spirit,  once 
tnrbnlent  indeed,  bnt  nobly  intolerant  of  servi- 
tude, and  which  two  centuries  of  debasement  had 
not  been  able  utterly  to  extinguish. 
Share  ortbe  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the 
tS^«r  Genoese  senate  had  been  induced  to  join  the 
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Bourbon  arms,  because  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  CHAP, 
espoused  the  opposite  cause  of  Maria  Theivsa,  ^^^^^ 
and  they  dreaded  his  being  permitted  to  seize  the 
marquisate  of  Finale^  to  which  they  had  some  pre-  itoo-itso 
tensiaDS.   The  position  of  their  republic  rendered  "^.f;^ 
their  alliance  very  aooeptaUe  to  the  French  and 
Spaniards;  and  the  empress-queen  and  Charles 
Emmanuel  were  enraged  at  their  hostility  in  a 
commensurate  degree.  The  efforts  of  the  Genoese 
materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
federate Bourbons  in  the  campaign  of  1745;  and 
the  reverses  of  the  following  year  left  them  eac^ 
posed  singly  to  aU  the  vengeance  of  their  exas* 
perated  enemies.   The  French  and  Spanish  forces 
evacuated  Italy^  and  retired^  as  we  have  seei^  inta 
Provence ;  they  deserted  Genoa  to  her  fiite ;  and 
while  the  Austriaus  and  Piedmontese,  their  pur- 
suers, appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  a  British 
squadron  blockaded  the  port   Terrified  at  their  P'.  ' 
danger,  the  pusiUanunous  senate  had  no  other  ^^^f^^^ 
thought  than  to  capitulate;  and  the  marquis  ^'J^jf^ 
Botta  Adomo,  the  Austrian  general,  was  suflGmd  1746 
to  take  possession  of  the  gates^  without  being 
even  required  to  respect  the  honor  and  indepen^ 
deuce  of  the  state  or  the  properly  of  the  peopki 
The  senate  engaged  to  surrender  their  troops  as 
prisoners  oi  war;  to  deliver  up  all  the  artillery 
and  warlike  stores  of  the  republic ;  to  send  the 
doge  and  six  of  their  body  to  Vienna  to  implore 
the  pardon  of  the  empress-queen ;  and  to  place 
ibur  other  senators  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
general,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
disgraceful  conditions. 
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CHAP.     fiotu  Adorao  was  no  sooner  adniitted  into  the 
^    oterintlilSAHiOMeB,.  while  the  WDMiiiMbr  of  the 

Aii.lm.«rfPiete<«te.e«nnye«»90«i««l>e 

WW— 1789  Genoese  territory,  than  he  began  to  take  the 

^y^j***  most  iasulting  and  oppiessive  advantage  of  bi& 
mtnocmm  and  of  the  ponBaniniitjr  of  Ae  icMiic. 

His  exactions,  and  the  rapine  and  insolence  of  his 
troops,  exceeded  all  bounds ;  and  yet  they  ML 
dmrt  of  the  tynumkal  and  rerengefiil  rommMMh 
of  his  court  In  less  than  three  months,  he  ex- 
torted contributions  to  the  amount  of  24«(K>0,00a 
florins ;  he  suSnred  his  troops  to  eonmit  the 
most  bratsl  excesses  unwyng  the  eitiiens  and 
peasantry ;  and  he  exiled  many  of  the  noMes. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  senate  strained  every  ^ 
tet  to  satisfy  his  exorbitant  demands^  that  the 
ancient  national  bank  of  St.  George  was  drained 
of  its  treasures ;  *  that  the  church  plate  and  the 
nltiaUes  of  private  persons  were  put  in  requisi-' 
tion ;  that  the  degraded  government  toiled  to 
discover  fresh  means  of  appeasing  their  foreign 
tyrants.  Tlie  Austrian  general  and  his  troops 
BHiltipHed  their  rapaeities  and  their  insults ;  until, 
swidiowing  up  property  and  outraging  ev^ry  feel- 
iiig  nf  humaai^,  they  laft  the  miaevaUe  people 


*  The  prosperity  of  this  ce- 
lebrated establishment,  which 
bad  continued  to  the  epoch  be- 
fore us  to  fill  Genoa  with  vast 
returns  of  wealth  by  its  foreign 
Bpeculations,  was  llms  utterly 
ruined.  After  the  spoliations 
which  its  funds  had  sustained, 
by  the  Ibiced  loans  required  by 


the  government  for  paying  the 
contributions  to  the  Austriantt, 
its  creditors  cncleavnured  in 
their  alarm  to  witluiraw  their 
property  fron^  its  treasury. 
The  baak  of  St.  George  was 
compelled  to  stop  its  payments; 
and  ihi.>  source  of  uatiooal 
riches  wai>  diicU  up. 
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iiteraUy  notliing  but  life  to  lose.  The  iadigiiaiit 
|ittBioiii0of  the  Qeaoe^  were  ihufr  naturally  heeled 

to  the  last  i^ia^c  of  desperatiou  ;  and  it  required 
hut  the  slighte&t  collision  to  fill  .Crmoa  with  the 
flamee  of  inaimeetion. 

At  this  juncture,  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  might 
break  upon  the  goaded  and  suffering  people,  who 
still  possessed  courage  to  merit  a  better  govem- 
ment  than  their  degenerate  oligarchy.  The  main 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  army  passed  on  after 
their  retreatiiig  opponento  into  Provence ;  Bottft 
began  to  despatch  part  of  the  artiHery  from  the 
arsenal,  to  assist  them  in  the  siege  ol  Antibes ;  and 
«  petty  accident  in  the  streets  looduced  a  general  <^'<^'»! 
uunirreetion.   In  the  remoyal  of  a  mortar,  its  u^e  lower 

people 

carriage  broke  down ;  a  crowd  was  collected ;  an  J^"*^ 
Austrian  officer  insolently  struck  a  Genoese  with  tjrnlitt^*''* 
his  cane,  who  refused  to  assist  in  ertrioating  the 
gun ;  and  the  long  smothered  hatred  burst  forth. 
The  man  boldly  wounded  the  petty  tyrant ;  the 
populace  immediately  assailed  the  Austrian  party 
with  a  shower  of  stones;  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  lower  people  flew  to  arms.  The  numerous 
German  garrison^  confounded  by  the  suddm  re- 
volt, attacked  on  all  sides,  ratangled  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Genoa,  and  crushed  under  missiles  from 
the  housetops  and  windows,  were  overpowered  ~ 
and  routed  in  detail  Their  commanders,  like 
themselves,  were  seized  with  a  panic  terror ;  the 
strength  of  the  insurgents  increased  during  the 
night;  and  every  massive  palace  of  Genoa  was 
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CHAP,  converted  by  the  people  into  a  citadeL   In  less 
thia  twaty-fiMir  liomB,  like  AmtriaM 

with  disgrace  from  the  city,  with  the  loss  of  MM 
i7o»^i789  men  and  all  their  artillery  and  materiel ;  and^ 
'^:aru^''  finaUy,  they  were  oompeQed  to  eracuato  the  wMe 
JS^'^  repttblicaii  territory.   The  gates  of  G«ioa  ani 
J^**     the  passes  of  the  mountains  were  occupied  and 
guarded  by  the  citixeiis  and  peasantry ;  and  the 
independence  of  the  republic  revived. 
S^U^Tofthc*     '^^^^  glorious  asBcrtion  of  freedom  deserves  to 
i^*'     be  recorded  as  the  work  alone  of  the  lower  people 
of  Genoa  and  its  rural  dependendea.   Some  few 
of  the  senators,  indeed,  had  bravely  directed  the 
operations  of  the  citizens,  after  the  insurrection 
became  genml ;  but  their  body  eidlectively  had 
for  some  time  ndther  the  energy  to  assume  the 
military  guidance  of  the  state^  nor  the  courage 
openly  to  support  the  desperate  lesolutioii  of 
thrir  subjects.   Even  aftw  the  Austrians  wm 
finally  expelled,  and  the  populace  had  bristled  the 
ramparts  with  artillery  and  armed  themsdvea 
from  the  arsenals,  the  oligardiy  endeavoured  to 
disclaim  to  the  council  of  state  at  Vienna  aU  share 
in  the  insurrection ;  and  it  was  only  when  they 
discovered  that  the  Austrian  government  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance,  that  they  were  driven  to 
share  the  desperation  of  the  people.    They  then 
solicited  and  obtained  succours  by  sea  from 
France ;  and  several  thousand  French  troops, 
1747    under  the  duke  de  Boufflers,  were  introduced 
into  Genoa  to  aid  the  citiaens  in  (he  defence  of 
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the  place.  Tluig^  when  the  numerous  Austrian  CHAP, 
and  Pjadmoiiteie  wtmj,  which  had  retired  froia 

Provence,  forced  the  mountain  passes  and  sat 
down  before  the  walls^  the  courage  of  the  Genoese  n^Sh^im 
jHud  their  allies  set  the  fonmdable  strength  of 
iheir  besiegers  at  defiance,  and  repelled  all  their 
attempts.  When  money  was  wanted,  the  ladies 
of  Gmoa  volontarily  consigned  their  jewels  to 
the  public  coffers;  when  provisions  became 
scarce,  the  inhabitants  endured  hunger  without  a 
murmur ;  and  though  their  fate  was  for  some 
time  donbtfol,  their  resolution  never  slackened* 
At  length  they  were  relieved  by  a  French  army, 
which  compelled  their  enemies  to  raise  the  siege; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Aiz4a- 
Chapdle  confirmed  the  recovered  independence 
of  the  republic.  But  nobly  and  generously  as  the 
Genoese  had  saved  theur  country,  the  firuits  of  the 
struggle  were  reaped  only  by  the  contemptible 
government  whose  cowardice  had  betrayed  them ;  tlc  oUgw^ 
and  the  brave  people,  with  miserable  in&tuation,  ^ton- 
suffered  the  feeble  oligardiy  again  to  rear  its 
baleful  head,  and  to  lord  it  over  their  legitimate 
rights. 

After  this  tale  of  heroism  in  the  people  of  Afl-airsof 
Genoa,  we  must  turn  to  contemplate  the  con- 
tinued firuits  of  misgovernmeat  in  their  rulers. 
The  senate  had  wanted  vigour  to  defend  theoh 
selves  and  their  republic ;  «and  their  own  oppres- 
sion of  the  only  colony  which  had  remained  to 
the  sta.te,  was  as  grievous  as  that  which  they 
would  tamely  have  endured  firom  their  own  foreign 
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The  p 
of that 


CHAP.  tyraaUk   Sixteen  years  before  the  sunrender  ot 
Genoa,  the  people  of  CoEsioa  had  been  driven  by 

PART  II • 

the  intolerable  exactions  of  Pinelli,  the  cominis- 
sary-genecal  of  the  cepublic>  wd  her  other  offi- 
^If^  eeiSy  into  a  gwofil  inBuneetiim  against  htf 
JSr^^thT  '^^^  insolvents,  under  a  popular  leader  named 
(J^a^""^  PompiUamy  reduced  Bastia  and  other  plac^  of 
1730  importanoe ;  and  the  Genoese  senatet  finding 
ti^  own  fbrces  madequate  to  fepress  the  uni- 
versal revolt,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
tiw  emperor  Charles  VI.   The  Austrian  troops 
filed  Consica  widi  flames  and  blooddied:  but 
they  had  failed  in  subduing  the  stubborn  courage 
of  the  half  civilized  islanders,  when  the  emperor 
^called  them  to  defend  his  own  ItaUaa  dominions 
in  the  war  of  the  Polish  election ;  and  the  Ge- 
noese forces  were  then  reduced  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  maritime  garrisons 
Jf^^;     From  that  epoch,  the  war  of  Corsica  was  an 
hir'dSU  open  wound  which  continually  drained  the  strength 
of  Genoa.  The  senate  vainly  endeavoured,  altei^ 
nately  by  arms,  by  negociations,  and  by  the  most 
atrocious  perfidy,  to  recover  their  authority.  But 
against  open  hostilities  the  Corsicans  were  more 
than  a  match  for  their  old  masters ;  and  every  re^ 
petition  of  treachery  only  increased  their  exaspe- 
ration, and  their  hatred  of  the  Genoese  ycAe. 
AdTCDtures  At  lonffth  the  condition  of  Corsica  tempted  the 
dt  Nevbor.  wild  ambition  of  a  poor  German  baron,  Theodore 

the  pi)heinf-  * 

nd  king  of  de  Neuhon,  who  had  wandered  an  adventurer 
through  several  of  the  European  courts.  This 

man  conceived  the  bold  idea  oi  making  himself 
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king  of  Condca ;  and  one  of  the  strangest  caprices  chap. 
of  fbituneresaiMdjiisAflpixaiioiiB.  VrmmQeam 

itBtsU,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  some  of  l^H!^ 


lieads  of  Europe;  the  simple  Ccmicani  were  easily 

duped ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  island  with 
a  few  foUoweis  and  some  arms  which  he  had  uk- 
Yejgled  the  tegmey  of  Tunis  to  lend  him,  the 
islanders  flocked  to  his  standard.  He  was  crowned  1736 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  instead  of  a  jewelled  dia- 
dem^ mider  the  title  of  Theodore  I.;  he  formed 
aoonrt;  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood ;  and 
for  some  time  aped  the  part  of  royalty  with  ridi- 
euhius  suocess.  His  adventures  might  fill  vo- 
lumes :  but  his  indigence  broke  the  Tain  dream 
of  ambition ;  and  after  quitting  his  kingdom  and 
roaming  over  Europe  in  fruitless  eii'orts  to  raise 
supplies  equal  to  h»  designs^  he  at  last  died  a 
beggar  in  London. 

Meanwhile  the  senate  of  Genoa,  hopeless  of  re-  ""l* 
dttcing  the  Coisicans  without  foreign  aid,  had  re-  ^ij^^ 
course  to  the  king  of  France;   Louis  XV«  for  1788 
many  years  afforded  them  succours  of  men  and 
money :  but  the  former  served  only  to  give  the 
French  power  a  footing  in  the  ishmd;  and  the 
inmiense  debts  contracted  by  the  republic  to  the 
French  monarchy,  contributed  still  mpre  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  loss  of  a  colony,  in  which 
every  effort  failed  to  re-establish  an  authority  de- 
servedly hated  by  the  islanders.    The  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  obliged  the  French  to  with- 
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CHAP,  draw  their  auxiliary  forces  from  Corsica,  as  a 

XI. 

PA&T  lU 


pfeoedi^g  omtest  had  compelled  Chariea  VL  to 


diaeoiiliniie  Ub  aid  to  the  Genoese.  A  natire 
1700-1789  republican  government  was  established  m  the 
MuSiUri!^  iahmd ;  the  Genoese,  again  assisted  at  intenrak 
mCmakM.      Fnuioe,  continued ihrir  eflbrts;  and  the  strug- 
gle proceeded  for  many  years,  until  the  celebrated 
^ISS^  Paschal  Paoli  at  length  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
countrymen.   Though  hi.  n^nftion  h« 
much  exaggerated,  Paoli  wanted  neither  coui^ge 
nor  enlightened  views  to  qualify  him  for  his  ardor 
mi8  situation.   But  when  the  French,  after  the 
close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  mingled  again  in  the 
affiurs  of  Corsica,  first  as  mediators,  and  after- 
wards as  hostile  invaders;  the  difficulties  wludi 
surrounded  his  adnunistration,  and  divurims 
among  the  Corsicans  themselves,  rendered  it, 
perhaps,  impossible  for  him  to  avert  the  destnio> 
tion  of  his  govemmmt  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  island. 

Tbe  ^nve.  The  senate  of  Genoa,  convinced  of  the  hope- 
c!^*'    lessness  of  recovering  the  dominion  of  their  re- 

mded  to 

Lcmu  XV.  volted  colony,  finally  resolved  to  cede  to  Louis 

bj  the  G«-  *^ 

XV.  the  sovereignty  which  they  could  not  retain. 


176g   The  French  monarch  gladly  accepted  so  valuable 

an  acquisition,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  immense 
sums  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Genoese ;  and  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Corsica. 
Paoli  and  his  islanders,  although  surprised,  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  this  usurpation ;  and 
Louis  XV.  expended  much  of  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  his  subjects  in  maintaining  it.  His  troops 
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were  at  the  end  of  two  campaigns  even  driven  CHAP, 
into  the  maritime  fortresses.   But  at  length  the 
oowt  of  France  serioasly  resolved  on  the  rednc- 


PART  II. 


nnd  final  d6> 
cajr  ot  Um 


tion  of  theidand;  and  the  debarkation  of  a  for-  hoo^its^ 
midable  French  army  decided  the  contest  in  two  t^^o".q«««t  of 

the  island bj 

months.  The  timid,  the  wavering,  the  disaffieeted^ 
deserted  the  cause  of  their  country;  Paoli  was 

compelled  to  expatriate  himself;  and  the  Corsi- 
cans  generally  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
Louis  XV.« 

The  decline  of  Genoa  had  at  least  been  relieved  vmici. 
by  one  transient  and  brilliant  example  of  popular 
courage :  the  kst  age  of  the  Venetian  republic 
presented  only  the  silent  and  unbroken  progress 
of  corruption,  and  the  irretrievable  decay  of  poli- 
tical energiea  After  the  dose  of  the  fleyentecnth 
century,  Venice  fell  into  utter  oblivion  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  her  senate,  whose  successful  maxim 
H  had  long  been  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  their 
state  under  the  appearance  of  a  wise  moderation, 
could  no  more  divSguise  the  secret  of  their  impo- 
tence. The  important  conquest  of  the  Morea, 
for  which  they  had  been  indebted  to  the  splendid 
abilities  of  Francesco  Morosini,  and  to  the  tempo- 
rary distraction  of  the  Porte  in  its  war  with  the 
emphre,  was  absolutely  the  hist  worthy  achieve- 
ment of  the  republican  arms ;  and  the  ovmtramed 

•  For  the  affairs  of  Genoa,  House  of  Austria,  vol.  v.  pp. 

as  above,  I  have  consulted  Mu-  4 — 12.  for  tlie  same  event; 

ratori,  Annali,  passim  ad  1748  and  the  common  authorities  for 

(particularly  1746  and  1747  the  general  state  ot  the  repub- 

for  the  Kevolution.)  ;    Coxe,  lie  throughout  the  century. 
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CHAP,  efforts,  by  which  it  was  dearly  purchased,  served 
cmly  to  hasten  the  moment  of  iocuiaUe  exhaus- 

MkMP  Urn  ^ 

ttoiL  Tilt  senate  were  move  thea  ever,  these- 

nua-i76o  fore,  reduced  to  ahim  all  participation  in  tiie  con- 
tests of  other  powers ;  and  they  were  prepared  to 
endnre  every^  inralt,  rather  than  endanger  the 
preeariwis  exisiiepce  of  fheir  state  bjr  irain  appeefe 

to  hostilities. 

Forced  nvn-  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sucorssion,  the  senate 
traiitjot  the  p^jpgi,^     refosing  to  take  any  part;  and  they 


in  the 

Kvi"  "  contented  themselves  with  the  endeavour  to  in- 
spire respect  £or  thdir  neutrality,  by  forming  an 
ariny  of  about  90,000  men  in  their  Lombard  fnco" 
vinces,  and  putting  their  fortresses  into  a  state  of 
dofcnrr  But  when  the  French  and  imperialists 
in  nmrihem  Italy  altemately  violated  Aek  teni* 
tory  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  senate 
appeared  insensible  to  these  insults.  Their  spi- 
riden  forbearance  was  carried  yet  further.  The 
emperor  fitted  out  some  veaseb  of  war  at  Trieste: 
a  petty  French  squadron,  penetrating  to  the  hea^i 
of  the  Adriatic,  made  captures  of  Austrian  and 
Venetian  diipping  employed  in  transporting  sup* 
plies  to  the  imperial  armies  in  I.ombardy,  and 
eYm  burnt  an  imperial  man-of-war  in  the  Vene- 
tian port  of  Malamoceo :  and  stiH  these  repeated 
infringements  of  the  boasted  sovereignty  of  the 
gulf,  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  were  pa- 
tiently endured. 

By  submitting  to  these  degradations,  thesen;ife 
maintained  their  inglorious  neutrality  to  the  end 
of  the  war ;  but  peace  was  scarcely  restored  in 
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Christian  Europe,  when  their  republic  was  assailed  CHAP, 
by  a  new  and  inevitable  danger*   They  witnessed 

PART  II* 

lift  amaroadk  with  a  MindiMW  paralleled  only  by  v^»vw 

the  insensibility  which  they  had  just  cxlubited :  n<»~w«» 
or  rather,  perhaps,  they  were  still  paralyzed  by 
the  same  timkUty,  whieb  bad  become  habiioial,  to 
neglect  every  means  of  defence.  The  rumour  of 
active  and  gigantic  preparations  in  the  arsenals  of 
Constaotiaople  eoidd  not  lovse  them  to  hiok  to 
the  security  of  their  eastern  dependencies ;  mi 
when  the  sultan  Selim  III.  suddenly  Inroke  the 
peace  of  Carlowita  witboat  provocation,  and  di» 
fected  a  formidable  armament  by  land  and  tea 
against  the  Morea,  the  Venetian  troops  in  that  Jf^fJJ^^* 
peninsula  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  raeiL  i^Jab.*^ 
The  TmrldUi  army  of  ten  times  that  force  brote  1714 
through  tlie  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  that  city  and  all 
the  other  fortresses  of  the  Morea,  which  had  been 
slowly  won  by  the  Venetians  at  the  expenee  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  were  able  to  make  no 
effectual  resistance ;  and  in  one  short  month  the 
wh(de  of  the  peninsnla  was  conqneted  by  the.in* 
ftdels.  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  with  the 
Venetians  diverted  the  efforts  of  the  Turks,  and 
flared  the  Dahoattan  provinces  of  the  repnbUo 
flpom  following  the  fiite  of  the  Morea.   But  in 

the  third  year  of  the  war,  a  new  and  powerful  1716 
Turkish  armament  made  a  descent  upon  Corfu* 
Notwithstanding  the  gallant  defence  of  the  gOTer* 
nor, — ^the  famons  vSaxon  count  de  Schullembourg, 
who  had  entered  the  Venetian  service — that  island 
must  have  fallen^  if  the  Turks  had  not  htSen  ter- 
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CHAP,  rifiad,  by  tlie  reranes  of  their  arms  in  Hungary, 

^^jj   into  a  voluntary  abandonment  of  their  enterprise. 
It  was  with  little  effect  that  the  feeble  Venetian 


fleet  was  joined,  as  in  former  contests  against  the 

.  infidels,  by  a  few  gallies  of  the  pope,  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  order  of  Malta,  and 
leceiyed  the  partial  aid  of  small  Spanish  and  Por- 
tugnese  squadrons :  it  was  to  little  purpose  that 

1717  the  republican  navy  shewed  some  remains  of  its 
ancient  spirit  Two  obstinate  and  indecisive 
combats  could  not  retrieve  the  fiiUing  fortunes  of 
Venice ;  and  the  senate  were  compelled  to  accept 

pl^^^  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Passarowitx,  by  which 

1718  the  emperor  preserved  his  own  conquests  at  the 
expence  of  his  ally.  Venice  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  Morea  to  the  Porte ;  and  the  same  treaty 
finally  adjusted  the  limits  of  her  firontiers  and 
those  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Of  all  her  eastern 
dependencies,  she  now  preserved  only  the  seven 
Ionian  islands,  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  part  of 
Albania;  and  these,  with  her  lagunes,  and  her 
continental  provinces  in  Italy  and  Istria,  com- 
posed her  territories; — an  extent  of  dominion 
which  might  still  have  given  power  and  com- 
manded respect,  if  the  administration  of  the  re- 
public had  not  already  been  diseased  and  corrupt 
at  its  vitals. 

veaioe  faUt  From  tMs  epoch,  Venice  fell  from  her  place  in 
history.  Reduced  to  a  passive  and  sluggish  ex- 
istence, her  name  ceased  to  be  nungled  in  the 
political  discussions,  the  alliances,  and  the  wara 
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of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Her  commerce  chap. 
was  annihilated;  her  manufactures  dwindled  so 

the  aimiial  IU»ricstloii  fdl  from  one  hundrod  and  hoo^itoq 
twenty  to  five  thousand  pieces ;  her  revenues  did 
not  supply  the  expences  of  her  rapacious  adini- 
ntotration;  and  befijre  the  dose  of  her  career,  her 
national  debt  had  increased  to  48,000,000  of 
ducats.  Her  naval  force  shrank  to  eight  or  ten 
sail  of  the  line,  a  £ew  frigates,  and  four  galiies ;  * 
and  while  she  remained  neutral  and  powerless, 
her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  was 
cdutemptuousiy  violfited'  in  every  maritime  war 
of  the  European  powers.  In  Hke  manner,  her 
Italian  dominions  were  insulted  with  impunity 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century,  whenever 
Lombardy  was  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  About 
twelve  thousand  Italian,  Sclavonian,  and  other 
adventurers  constituted  her  only  military  force ; 
and  from  a  debased  and  heterogeneous  population 
of  above  3,000,000  souls,  her  government  drew  no 
means  of  public  defence. 

•  One  circumstance  may  il-  public  to  build  after  tlie  faulty 
lustrate  the  decay  of  maritime  construction  and  feeble  scant- 
energy  in  the  last  ages  of  the  ling  of  the  origmal  model.  In 
republic  In  the  arsenal  of  1780  a  few  improvements  were 
Venice — which,  in  the  time  of  admitted  ;  but  when  the  French 
Dante,  was  already  the  admira-  entered  the  city  in  1 797,  some 
tion  of  the  world — the  first  ship  of  the  vessels  which  they  found 
of  the  line  was  built  in  1624 ;  on  the  stocks  had  reiuained 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  vMrmhhed  for  above ^JCy  years, 
years  later,  the  law  still  obliged  for  want  of  materiaJs.  Daru« 
the  naval  architects  of  the  re-  vol.  v.  p.  292» 
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This  hopeless  decay  of  political  resources,  was 
aocompmwid  bj  Ihe  reigii  of  T^nnUty,  peculation, 
and  negligmoe  in  Ae  proTiiioi%  and  the  palpaUa 
i7™i789  decline  of  vigour  in  the  domestic  admioistratiou 
S^wTn  capital.   Whether  this  relaxation  in  8e?e^ 

rity  in  itie  gOTermnent  waa  itself  the  eauae  of  Ae 


national  weakness  ;  or  whether  it  was  by  that 
weakness  that  the  oligarchy  were  taught  to  feel 
ihe  neeeaaity  of  coneiUating  thepopobr  affection; 
the  gloomy  tyranny  of  Venice  lost  mudi  of  iti 
energy  during  the  eighteenth  century.  OriginaUy 
eonatitnted  as  it  had  been  to  xealxain  the  pome 
of  the  doge,  to  homMe  the  pride  OTm  of  tibo 
aristocracy  firom  which  it  annually  sprang,  and  to 
oruah  the  licence  of  popular  sfini,  the  removal  of 
its  fmsaure  was  calculated  to  loosen  all  the  boade 
of  order  in  the  vitiated  state.  Four  times,  during 
1761-1770  the  last  half  of  the  century,  was  it  attempted  in 
die  great  oouncil  to  abolish  the  jnrisdieliQii  and 

existence  of  tlie  council  of  ten  and  of  the  inquisi- 
tors of  state ;  and  though  the  j^ject  as  often 
fiuled  by  the  want  of  union  among,  the  nobles^  An 
boldness  with  which  it  was  repeatedly  introduced, 
and  the  moderation  with  which  the  standing 
tyranny  nsed  its  vieUnryj  equally  betrayed  that  ' 
the  national  doth  and  imbecility  had  stricken  eren  | 
the  most  active  and  merciless  of  despotisms. 
Debauched,  unprincipled,  and  ^needy,  the  ariato* 
cracy  had  desired  the  annthflation  of  every  check 
upon  their  embezzlements  and  vices :  the  degraded 
people  hailed  their  self-inflicted  defeat  in  these 
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-attempts  wiUi  sfttisfaction,  and  rejoiced  that  a  CHAF. 
degpotism  inet  fmained,  wUch  nduoed  the  noUes 

PART  II* 

to  a  common  slavery  with  themselves.  v^^v^' 
The  inactivity  of  that  despotism  was  seized  by  itoo^itw 
'iill  dasNS  as  a  privilege  for  unbouaded  Uceiitious- 
ness  and  depravity  of  morals.  Dissoluteness  of  ^p^'j, 
private  life  had,  indeed^  ever  been  permitted  by 
thacotnicilof  ten,  to  ootrapt  die  public  mfaid  aad 
to  divert  its  attention  frota  aftirs  of  state.  li» 
tyrants  of  Venice  had  trusted  perhaps  to  their 
own  energy,  to  supply  tike  place  of  virtue  and  its 
attendant  patrfotism  in  the  people.  But  their 
dwn  vigour  had  fled ;  and  the  depravity  of  all 
classes  bad  remained  to  increase  with  firightful 
intensity.  It  was  then  in  vain  that  the  govern* 
ment  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption 
in  a  city,  where  patricians  presided  at  the  public 
gamUing  tables  in  their  robes  of  magistracy; 
where  Ae  miserable  children  of  prostitution* 
were  employed  by  the  police  to  ruin  men  whose 
wealth  might  render  them  dang^ous;  where  the 
laws  protected  the  ocmtracts  by  which  mothers 
unbloshingly  made  a  traffic  of  their  daughters' 


•  The  government  at  one. 
time,  in  a  fit  of  virtue,  expelled 
all  th(!  females  of  thatuniiappy 
class  troin  Venice.  But  their 
absence  only  drove  the  licen- 
tiousness of  society  to  indem- 
nify itself  in  the  interior  of  fa- 
milies, and  even  in  the  recesses 
of  oonventa.   The  lenate  were 


then  compelled  to  recall -the 
proscribed  order  ;  and  the  pa- 
rental decree  which  invited 
them  back  to  Venice,  and  as- 
signed them  houses  and  pecu- 
niary remuneration  for  their 
losses,  entitled  them  in  its  pre- 
amble: "nostre  benemeritime- 
retrici  I"  Daru,  voL  v.  p. 
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CHAP,  honor;  and  where,  by  the  facility  of  divorce,  the 
ecdegiastical  court  was  besic^ged  at  the  same 
moment  with  nine  htrndred  petitioiis  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  legalized  adultery.  • 

cmuHOM. .  Such  was  Venice,  when  the  wild.dduge  of  the 
French  revolution  swept  her  firom  the  political 
map  of  the  world.  But  we  are  not  called  upon 
in  this  place  to  observe  the  total  extinction  of 
hex  political  existence;  nor  to  contemplate  the 
final  ruin  of  that  government,  which  finr  thirteen 
hundred  years  had  resisted  all  the  convulsions  of 
time*  Yet  he  who  has  lingered  over  her  chequered 
annals,  will  quit  them  at  the  epoch  before  us  with 
a  melancholy  interest ;  for  he  will  see  only  in  her 
miserable  fidl  the  consummation  of  the  long  tnh 
gedy  of  Italy.  And  among  a  free,  and  happy, 
and  intellectual  people,  that  tragedy  will  speak 
with  a  deep-fraught  and  awful  application.  By 
Englishmen  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  it 
is  only  the  abuse  of  the  choicest  bounty  of  Heaven, 
which  has  brought  a  moral  desolation  upon  the 
fiurest  land  of  the  universe.  That  it  is  because 
the  gifted  ancestors  of  the  Italian  people  con- 
sumed their  inheritance  of  freedom  in  wanton 
and  licentious  riot ;  because  they  recklessly  gave 

*  In  this  notice  of  the  state  Mme  period,  (or  at  least  to  the 

of  Venice  during  the  eigh-  year  1768,  wbar  his  work  ter- 

teenth  century,  I  have  followed  minates)  is  insupportably  un- 

my  old  guide  Dam  alone:  interesting,  and  has  scarcely 

Hist,  de  Venise,  toI.  v.  pp.  169  furnished  roe  witli  a  single  6ket 

—332.    The  Storia  Civile  di  or  <^iuoii  worth  recovdiflis. 
Venesia  of  ISaiidi  during  the 
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the  xeiiis  to  their  untamed  and  &tai  passions;  CHAP, 
above  all^  because,  in  the  early  cultiTation  and 

PART  II» 

refinement  of  intellect^  they  forgot  to  associate  it  s,^^^ 
with  virtue,  and 'presumptuously  n^lected  to 
hallow  it  by  religion,  that  their  descendants  have 

come  to  this  thing : — that  they  have  been  aban« 
doned  to  the  scorn  and  oppression  of  the  despots 
of  Europe,  and  have  become  a  bye-word  of  min- 
.  gled  contempt  and  pity  to  the  more  fortuuate 
nations  of  the  universe. 
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